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THE    STATE   AT   LARGE 


ELECTION    OF   1878, 


1  s  c 


THE  STATE  AT  LAIKIE. 


JOHN  L.  WEST. 

Washington,  D.  C,  FchrKari/  7,  1870. 

John  L.  West  (coloi-cd)  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ofter  in  evidence  the  3d  .section  of  the  act 
of  ^farch  21*,  1878,  lehiting  to  elections  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners in  Sonth  Carolina,  which  reads  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  dnty 
of  the  jjovernor,  and  he  is  hereby  anthorized  and  emi)owered,  at  least 
sixty  days  ])ri(n'  to  any  snch  election,  to  appoint  two  boards  of  commis- 
sioners of  election,  consistinj;-  of  three  mend)ers  each  for  each  connty 
both  political  i)arties  shall  be  represented.  One  shall  be  appointed  and 
desi.nnated  as  commissi(mers  of  election  for  members  of  Congress  and 
Presidential  electors :  the  other  as  citmmissioners  of  election  f(>r  State 
and  county  (►tticers.'" 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Except  with  temporary 
absences,  since  October,  187(>. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  ? — A,  I  was 
secretary  of  the  Republican  State  executive  committee,  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  county  of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  in  behalf  of  the  Republic^ans  for  an 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  election  in  the  various  counties  ?  If  so, 
state  what  you  did,  and  the  result  of  your  application. — A.  I  did  make 
such  ap])lication.  By  direction  of  the  Republican  State  executive  com- 
mittee, I  corresponded  Avith  the  county  Re]mbiican  chairmeii  of  each 
county  in  the  State,  rerpiesting  them  to  send  to  the  State  committee 
their  choice  as  commissi! niers  to  represent  them  at  the  election.  On  the 
4th  day  of  September,  I  think  that  is  the  date,  we  had  the  list  com- 
pleted, and  I  took  it  down  to  the  executive  office  to  present  it  to  Gov- 
ernor Hampton,  through  his  ])rivate  secretary.  I  was  informed  by  his 
private  secretary  that  the  governor  was  absent,  I  think,  at  Cash's  A^al- 
ley.  I  was  referred  by  him  to  General  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  executive  committee.  He  said  the  apiiointments  were  dis- 
cretionary with  General  Kennedy.  I  asked,  "Does  not  the  law  rerpiire 
the  governor  to  make  these  appointments  '?"  He  repeated  that  the  mat- 
ter was  left  discretionary  with  General  Kennedy, 

Q.  Did  you  understand  him  to  say  that  General  Kenned}-  was  to  make 
the  ai)i)ointments,  or  was  to  recommend  the  appointments  to  the  gov- 
ernor '. — A.  He  said  the  ap[>ointments  were  discretionary  with  (leneral 
Kennedy.  I  remember  his  exact  words.  Prior  to  seeing  the  secretary 
I  had  gone  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  learned  that  dur- 
ing his  absence  they  received  and  forwarded  his  mail ;  and  I  learned 
from  the  secretary's  clerk  that  most  of  the  commissions,  if  not  all,  had 
been  made  out  for  the  commissioners.  He  showed  me  the  list.  I  saw 
the  list  of  Republicans.  I  remonstrated  against  those  ai)pointments, 
stating-  that  they  were  not  representatives  of  our  party.  I  told  him  that 
I  held  the  only  list.     He  said  he  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,     Subse- 
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(|ii('Mtly,  on  asking  of  tlie  private  secretary  from  wliat  source  these  rec- 
oiiiiiiciMlatioiis  came,  I  was  told  tliey  came  Irom  the  Democratic  coiii- 
mitlcc. 

().  The  recommciKhitioiis  as  to  who  .should  be  the  ]vepul)lican  com- 
iiiissioiicrs  came  from  tlic  Democratic  executive  committee? — A.  Yes, 
sii'.  Of  the  thirty-two  recommended  Ity  the  Iiei)ul»licau  executive  com- 
mittee there  were  lint  six  or  seven  ai»i»ointed.  The  others  were  appointed 
first  because  nam])ton  hail  ]»romised  to  ai)point  them  l>efore  the  list 
presented  Ijy  us  had  been  submitted. 

Q.  What  was  thecharacterof  thel\ei)ublican  comniissioners  appointed, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  So  far  as  J  could  learn  from  correspondence 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  different  county  eommittees,  many  were  not  lie- 
l)ul)licans  at  all — were  Democrats;  many  who  were  not  professed  Demo- 
crats were  under  Democratic  intluence;  many  who  were  acknowledged 
IJepnblicans  Avere  illiterate — yi  many  instances  unable  to  read  or  write, 
and  conseipiently  entirely  unht  to  rei)resent  any  party  in  such  a  position. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  at  least,  bona  Jide  Ivepublican  commissioners 
tendered  tiieir  resignations  because  at  the  nu'etings  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  they  were  not  allowed  any  voice  in  nominating  one  man 
as  manager  at  ea(;li  ])recinct.  While  the  law  does  not  in  the  letter  so 
state,  it  was  considered  to  l)e  the  si)irit  of  the  law  that  such  should  be 
done.  It  had  been  the  ])ractice  l)efore  that,  when  the  llepublicans  were 
in  ]>ower,  to  allow  tlie  l)enu)erats  one  member  at  each  l)ox.  This  had 
been  the  practice  for  at  least  two  or  three  elections  liefore.  So  some  of 
the  liei)ubli(;ans  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  governor  through  the 
Republican  State  executive  committee.  I  know  this  because  I,  as  sec- 
retary, addi'cssed  their  resignations  to  the  governor.  The  Eepublican 
commissioner  of  Kichland  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Columlna  is 
situated,  John  .Vgrew,  refused  to  serve  because  the  commissioners  would 
not  allow  him  to  nominate  one  manager  at  each  box.  He  considered 
himself  as  being  left  to  be  nothing  but  a  figure-head,  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  serve.  He  tendered  his  resignation  in  person  to  Governor 
Ham])ton. 

(^).  You  learned  these  facts  of  the  objection  to  these  commissioners 
from  corresi)ondence  as  secretary  of  the  State  executive  committee  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  that  there  came  into  the  possession  of  the  committee 
])rotests  from  several  counties  as  to  the  api)ointment  made  of  commis- 
sioners as  representatives  of  the  Republican  party,  all  of  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  embodied  in  one  general  protest  and  forwarded  to  the  gov- 
ernor. But  they  never  were,  because  I,  as  representative  of  the  committee, 
leained  directly  from  Mr.  Agnew  himself  the  unfair  way  in  which  he  had 
l)een  treated.  From  this  and  other  circaim stances  we  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  could  get  no  redress  by  any  appeal  that  we  might 
make,  an<l,  theretbre,  we  lefrained  from  ])resentingouri)rotests.  Never- 
theless they  were  forwar<led  from  several  counties. 

(^>.  After  the  a])pointments  M-ere  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  the  law- 
said  that  appointments  should  be  made  sixty  days  prior  to  election,  the 
governor  had  under  the  law  the  i)Ower  to  remove  and  reap])oint.  In 
fact  it  did  oc(;ur  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  parties  had  tendered 
their  resignation,  tlieir  places  were  su])plied  by  other  so-called  Kepubh- 
cans.  But  they  were  Kepublicans  of  na  better  type  than  those  whose 
places  they  took. 

By  yLT.  Baxdolpii  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  Eepublican  State  execu- 
ti\e  committee  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  7th  of  May  last. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  association  with  that  ('Oiinnittcc  i»iior  to  that  time? — 
A.  Thci  hist  eiiiiht  years  1  have  served  witli  tliatconmiittecMii  one  way  or 
the  otlier,  but  ne\er  before  as  secretary. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  fauiiUar  with  the  practice  of  tliat  coninutt<'e  for 
seven  or  eight  years  past? — A.  I  couhl  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  I  know  nuich  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  committee,  ^[y  associa- 
tion with  it  has  not  been  sncli  that  I  conkl  be  tlioronghly  well  informed 
as  to  its  management.  Sometimes  I  was  ai)i»oiuted  to  take  tickets  to 
the  different  connties;  sometimes  1  was  the  messenger  of  the  committee 
for  other  i)nrposes ;  but  iji' tliis  way  I  learned  little  or  nothing  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  under  llepul)lican  administration  in  this 
State — under  the  administration  of  (^o^'ernor  Chamberlain  and  that  of 
(Jovernor  Closes — the  State  Democratic  committee  made  application  for 
the  ai)i)ointment  of  commissiouers  to  represent  the  Democratic  party, 
under  the  law,  and  that  those  governors  did  not  make  the  ai>[)ointments 
as  recommended  by  the  State  Democratic  committee? — A.  Of  my  own 
knowledge  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  so? — A,  To  the  contrary,  T  had  lieaid  that 
there  had  been  re])resentatives  of  each  party  a])pointed.  In  the  (Ireen 
campaign,  I  think  it  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  when  Governor 
Moses  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  there  was  a  Eadical  Eejinb- 
lican  i^arty  and  a  Green  party  and  a  straight-out  J)emocratic  party.  Bnt 
the  straight-ont  Democratic  party  made  no  nominations,  bnt  coalesced 
with  the  Green  Eepublicans.  It  was  generally  understood  that  ]\Ioses 
intended  to  appoint  one  commissioner  to  represent  each  party — one  for 
the  Eepublicans,  one  for  the  reg'ular  J^emocrats,  and  one  for  the  fusion- 
ists. 

Q.  ])id  Governor  ]\Ioses  or  Governor  Ghamberlain  fultiU  the  advice  or 
request  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  in  regard  to  the  api)ointmeut 
of  commissioners  ? — A.  1  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  yon  have  resided  in  Golnmbia, 
have  you  not  ? — A.  For  sonu^  of  the  time  I  resided  in  the  ni)per  part  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Whereabout  in  the  npper  part  of  the  State? — A.  In  Chester;  I 
have  made  my  home  between  Columbia  and  Chester. 
•  Q.  Xow,  I  wish  you  to  refresh  your  memorj'  before  yon  answer  the 
qnestion  that  I  am  about  to  ask  yon :  You  have  spoken  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  commission(n\s  by  Governor  Hampton,  who  Avere  appointed  as 
being  nominal  Eepnblicans,  yet  who  were  not  recognized  as  Eepnblicans 
by  the  Eepublican  State  committee,  and  you  have  spoken  of  them  as  be- 
ing unfit  because  of  their  illiteracy,  and  for  other  reasons.  Do  yon  not 
know  that  nnder  Governcu'  Chamberlain  commissioners  were  api)ointed 
that  were  conspicuously  nnfit  for  the  same  reasons  ?  You  have  been 
for  six  or  seven  years  in  the  employment  of  the  committee  during  the 
canvass,  and  you  mnst  have  known,  therefore,  of  the  aj)pt>intment  of 
some  of  these  commissoners,  and  of  their  characters? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not 
of  viiy  own  knowledge.  I  believe  in  some  instances  there  were  men  ap- 
pointed on  the  different  boards  who  were  illiterate;  perhaps  on  an 
average  one  n])on  eacli  board;  but  insomnch  as  there  were  three  com- 
missioners, two  of  whom  Avere  Eepnblicans,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
at  least  one  Ee])ublican  on  each  board  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
character.     But  Ave  had  bnt  one  Eepublican  this  time. 

Q.  You  have  si)oken  of  the  goA'ernor's  secretary  ha^■ing•  said  to  y<m 
that  the  appointment  of  these  commissioners  had  been   relegatiMl  to 
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(Iciu'ial  KcniicMly.  Are  you  not  mi.sttikcu  in  .sayin;^'  that  the  .secretary 
tohl  you  the  ai)i)ointineiit  had  l)eeu  given  to  (ieueral  Kennedy  '? — A.  I 
Avill  repeat  lii.s  exact  words,  verbatim,  and  add  what  my  inference  was. 
that  you  may  see  whether  I  drew  a  correct  inference  or  not.  AVhen  ] 
submitted  the  list  of  appointments  which  I  di<l,  I  think  about  the  4th 
day  of  September,  the  ck*rk  tokl  me  that  tlie  governor  was  absent.  I 
said,  ''('ouhl  you  not  have  the  matter  attended  to?"  It  Mas  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  for  it  was  already  nearly  the  time  for  the 
appointments  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  lixing  the  limit  of  sixty 
days.  Some  of  our  county  chairmen  liad  been  tardy  in  their  response 
to  the  call  made  u])on  tluim  for  names  to  lu'sent  in.  The  secretary  said 
tlie  governor  was  absent  at  Cash's  \'alley.  I  explained  to  him  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  whereupon  the  secretary  said,  ''You 
nnist  see  (icneral  IvennCdy;  the  appointments  are  discretionary  with 
him."     Those  were  his  exact  words. 

Q.  Xow  you  had  sonu'  kiujwledge  of  the  law  concerning  these  appoint- 
ments, ami  you  knew  that  the  appointments  were  with  the  governor, 
did  you  not ' — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  asked  that  very  question  of  Mr.  Manning, 
the  governor's  luivate  secretary.  I  said,  "Does  not  the  law  re^piire  the 
governor  to  appoint  T'  and  he  said,  ''The  appointments  are  discretion- 
ary with  (General  Kennedy."    On  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  September — 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  selection  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  commission  ? — A.  I  know  to  the  contrary,  because 
it  Avas  in  reference  to  the  list  of  Eepublicans,  which  1  held  in  my  hands 
and  submitted  to  him,  that  the  answer  was  given.  The  conversation 
between  him  and  me  was  distinctly  in  reference  to  the  apjtointment  of 
IJei>ublican  commissioners.  I  had  seen  the  recommendation  of  the  list 
of  J{ei)ul)licans  which  the  Eei)ublican  executive  committee  had  »of  recom- 
mended. (Jur  c(»nversation  was  in  reference  to  these  recommendations. 
I  sai<l,  "  The  State  Ivepuldican  executive  committee  is  the  only  channel 
through  whieli  these  recommendations  should  come."  There  was  no 
jjossibility  of  his  nustakiug  my  meaning,  or  of  my  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing. 

(^.  The  governor  never  told  you  any  such  thing  ? — A.  Xo.  sir.  I  went 
<)])ee  or  twice  to  see  him,  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  I  had  to 
«ee  his  representative — his  private  secretary. 

Q.  J)o  you  not  know  that  Governor  Moses,  in  1874,  changed  the  whole  , 
boarrl  of  coinmissioners  ? — A.  After  they  were  first  appointed  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  As  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  partial  if  not 
complete  changes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  tliose  changes  were  nuide  ? — A.  Xot  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  J)o  you  not  know  that  th<'y  were  made  in  i)ursuance  and  consum- 
mation of  a  l)argain  with  (lovernor  Moses? — A.  ]  have  no  jtersonal 
knowledge. 

Q.  Vou  have  spoken  of  the  want  of  Republicanism  of  certain  of 
the  commissioneis  appointed  l)y  the  governor  as  Kepuldicans.  Now, 
what  was  your  test?  How  do.  you  know  they  were  not  IJepubli- 
cans  ? — A.  As  1  ]ueviousl.\  said,  my  infoiiuatiim  an<l  the  list  furnished 
me  canu'  from  correspondenee  with  the  county  Kepublican  executive 
committees.  :Many  of  them  were  eml)<)died  in  the  protests  which  they 
sent  to  us,  asking  us  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  changes  made  and  have 
the  men  ap])ointed  tliat  they  had  reconnnended,  saying  such  and  such 
parties  who  ha\e  been  appointed  are  not  Eepublicuns ;  they  were  men 
who  had  in  some  instances  voted  with  the  Democrats  in  the  election  of 
'7U,  ami  had  ]>roclaimed  Democratic  political  tenets  e\er  since ;  men  who 
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were  uuder  Democratic  influence,  or  who  were  illiterate,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  tlie  members  of  some  of  the  Eepublican  exec- 
utive committees,  some  of  the  very  men  with  whom  you  communicated, 
had  themselves,  in  1874,  favored  the  Green  movement! — A.  I  cannot 
bear  in  mind  now,  sir,  a  single  county  chairman 

Q.  I  said  members  of  any  of  the  county  committees. — A.  The  county 
executive  committees  were  composed  of  the  county  chairman  and  the 
precinct  chairmen.  We,  of  the  State  executive  committee,  have  but  very 
little  knowledge  as  to  who  the  i^resent  chairmen  are. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  recommendations  come  from  a  single  individual 
in  each  county  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  all.  AYe  sent  communications  to  tlie 
county  chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  county  executive  committee, 
composed  of  the  county  chairman  and  the  precinct  chairmen,  supjiosed 
to  be  representatives  of  their  repective  precincts.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  to  the  State  executive  committee  as  coming  from  the 
county  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  chamnan  of  the  Kepublican 
executive  committee  and  the  precinct  chairmen,  acting  together.  It  is 
the  recommendation  not  of  one  man,  but  of  the  entire  countj^  executive 
committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  recommendations  as  to  Charleston 
County  ? — A.  We  got  it,  I  think,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Charleston 
County  Eepublican  executive  committee,  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  feel  pretty  sure,  sir.  I  can 
tell  by  referring.     I  have  the  letter  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  that  reconuuendation  from  Mr.  ^Nlackey  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  we  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  recommended  ? — A.  Mr.  Warren  E. 
Marshall. 

Q.  What  relation  does  he  hold  with  Mr.  Mackey  ? — A.  He  is  clerk  to 
the  district  attorney,  and  Mr.  Mackey  is  assistant  district  attorney. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  got  the  recommendation  for  him  from  IMr. 
Bowen  ? — A.  I  am  perfectly  confident  of  it,  sir.  I  have  got  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Bowen,  nominating  Warren  E.  Marshall,  with  me  here.  I 
brought  it  on  purpose  that  1  might  exhibit  it  to  the  committee  if  they 
desired. 


CHARLESTON  COUNTY. 
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ELECTI03Sr    OF   1878. 


CHARLESTON    COUNTY. 


JAMES  B.  ca.aii>bp:ll. 


AVashington,  1).  C,  Frhniarjj  4,  1875). 

JA3IES  B.  Campbell  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  lonji'  have  you  resided  in  South  Carolina  ? — Answer. 
Since  ISl'O.     I  went  there  when  I  was  eij^hteen  years  old,  I  think. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Of  Massachusetts. 

i).  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Have  you  been  practicing  your  profession  in  South  Carolina  ? — A. 
I  was  a  teacher  for  four  or  five  years  before  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Then  I  went  to  Charleston,  and  was  admitted  in  1831  or  1832. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  practice  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  ever  since. 

(}.  With  what  political  party  ha^'e  you  affiliated  'I — A.  ]\[y  tirst  vote 
was  cast  with  the  Union  party  in  the  nullification  contest;  then  I  voted 
with  the  Democratic  party.  From  CJeneral  Jackson's  down  to  this  time 
1  have  never  attiliated  with  any  other  party. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  i)ul)lic  ])osition  in  South  Carolina  ! — A.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  legislature  very  often,  and  Senator-elect — or  was 
in  '66  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Q.  By  what  political  party  were  you  elected ;  by  the  Democratic 
party  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  could  assume  that.  The  State 
was  all  one  party  at  that  time.  I  was  elected  a  Democrat,  and  a\  as  op- 
])osed  by  Ex-Governor  Manning. 

Q.  Democrat  also  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  think  my  vote  was  more  than 
three  to  one  over  him. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  political  matters  recently  ? — A.  1  was 
recently  a  member  of  the  State  senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term. 

Q.  AVhen  was  that  ? — A.  1  was  elected  in  '77. 

i}.  From  what  county  were  you  elected  ? — A.  From  Charleston 
County. 

Q.  Of  which  branch  of  the  legislature  were  you  a  member  ? — A.  Of 
the  senate. 

Q.  To  fill  an  unexpired  term  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Gilliard.  He  was  a  Republican,  and  I  think  was  induced  to  resign 
by  some  complications;  I  never  understood  what.  He  has  since  gone  to 
Liberia;  he  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  in  the  recent  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

i}.  Upon  what  ticket  were  you  running,  and  in  what  way  I — A.  I  was 
lunniug  as  an  independent  candidate  ;  as  a  Democrat. 

C^.  Xow  you  may  state  what  induced  you  to  run,  and  the  circum- 
stances, if  you  choose. — A.  Well,  sir,  the  inducement  in  1877  grew 
out  of  a  circumstance  which  may  be  of  some  interest.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  1876  the  Republicans  elected  their  ticket  l)y  a  majority,  I 
think,  of  about  six  thousand — their  legislative  ticket.     The  members 
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of  the  house  were  all  ejected  in  a  body,  u])on  the  <ii'oiiud,  as  I  always 
understood  it,  that  the  white  i)eoi)le  had  been  intimidated  ;  that  there 
had  been  an  unfair  election.  After  that,  there  beiuj^-  a  very  few  rei)re- 
sentative  ]lei>ul)lican  men,  a  movement  was  started  auiono-  some  Repub- 
licans to  run  a  ticket  which  should  not  be  a  party  ticket.  Well,  it  was 
a  party  of  res])ectable  and  conservative  men.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee finally  Avrote  to  our  committee  ottering  to  (Ui  that.  1  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  advising  in  connection  with  some  prominent  men.  Mr, 
Meninger  was  one  of  them ;  he  approved  of  it  and  so  did  many  of  that 
sort  of  peoi)le.  Mr.  Bowen  Avas  chairman  of  the  Ilepublican  commit- 
tee, and  he  ])repared  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Democratic  committee 
making  that  ])roposition,  and  he  gave  a  list  of  fifty  names  of  such  as  he 
meant,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  it  to 
that  list,  but  any  of  that  sort  of  people  would  do  ;  I  think  they  were  all 
Democrats.  1  had  this  pretty  much  at  heart,  because  I  thought  it  in- 
sured a  good  rei)resentation  and  a  fusion  of  i)arties,  and  the  obliteration 
of  party  lines,  for  really  in  Charleston  theUepublicans  have  not  enough 
pro]ier  men  to  rej)resent  a  part3\ 

AVell,  that  was  rejected;  it  was  never  introduced  and  never  went  to 
the  people.  I  was  away  at  the  time  of  the  election  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  ejection  of  these  members.  I  was  in  Kew  York,  and 
was  indignant,  because  I  thought  it  was  meant  to  run  the  ])arty  by  fraud 
and  violence,  inasmuch  as  they  had  rejected  this  otfer  to  place  them  on 
their  ticket.  I  think  there  is  a  ma;jority  of  Kepul)li<!ans  in  ( 'harleston 
County  of  not  less  than  5,000;  there  were  0,000  in  the  election  of  1870. 
When  this  vacancy  was  created  I  allowed  my  friends  to  put  me  in  nomi- 
nation ;  indeed  I  was  a  ])arty  to  it,  and  avowed  at  that  time  1  didn't 
care  whether  the  party  ])ut  me  in  nomination  or  not ;  I  didn't  care ;  I 
was  ill  Washington  attending  the  Supreme  Court,  and  their  convention 
unanimously  nominated  me,  and  I  served  a  year  in  the  senate.  I  have 
a  co])y  of  the  letter  that  the  Republicans  Avrote  to  the  Democrats. 

Q.  You  may  produce  it. — A.  (Witness  produced  letter.)  I  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time  the  Democratic  convention  met  here,  last  Sep- 
tember, I  think  it  was,  and  I  was  not,  properly  si)eaking,  before  the 
convention,  and  I  determined  not  to  be  a  candidate  at  all.  ]\ry  family, 
who  were  Xorth,  also  understood  that,  and  my  friends  understood  it.  1 
could  not  have  been  a  candidate  before  the  couAention,  because  1  Avould 
not  accept  the  terms  uj^on  Avhich  the  nominations  Avert^  made,  AA'hich 
Avere  that  no  one  should  receiA^e  Republican  votes.  It  seemed  entirely 
wrong,  because  there  Avas  no  doubt  about  the  Republican  majority;  so 
I  W(mld  not  take  the  pledge.  When  I  got  back  I  Avas  reminded  of  the 
pledge  I  made  in  the  senate,  that  I  Avouhl  go  before  the  country  on  the 
(piestion  of  the  law  that  was  called  the  A"oting-i)recincts  law,  which  Avas 
passed  in  the  legislature,  and  which  I  had  op]iosed. 

Q.  Please  explain  that. — A.  Well,  the  explanation  Avas  this:  They  re- 
duced the  numl)er  of  i)recincts  so  that  the  Aoters  (most  of  them  i)Oor 
and  luning  to  walk)  AAould,  in  nuiny  instances,  liaAC  to  go  twenty  or 
forty  miles  to  get  to  the  polls.  In  my  own  county  there  Avas  a  xery  tla- 
grant  instance  of  that  near  Charleston,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
county  formerly  known  as  Saint  Andrew's  Parish,  Avhich  consisted  of 
mainland  and  James  Island,  that  is  opposite  Charleston.  There  were 
six  precincts  in  the  ])arish.  They  reduced  them  to  one.  They  left  one 
A'oting  precinct  on  James  Island,  at  Dill's  Rlutt',  Avliere  there  had  been 
less  A'otes  taken  than  at  any  other  of  the  ]»recincts,  showing  that  it  Avas 
not  populated  Aery  much,  and  could  not  be  easily  api)roached.  Well,  I 
denounced  this  in  the  senate  avIhmi  I  discovered  it  (I  discoA^ered  it  acci- 
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(leiitally),  and  tlicy  iiiunediately  restore*!  every  one  of  tlie  precincts  on 
my  motion,  witliont  any  opposition.  Nobody  said  a  word.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  tlie  bill  came  back  fiom  the  lionse  witli  these  amendments 
rejected,  and  then  it  ai)i)eared  that  it  was  a  ])art  of  the  machinery.  Gen- 
eral ( rary,  represeutini;- the  Democratic  committee  at  Charleston,  a]  »peared 
before  the  senate  and  annonnced  that  they  desired  to  have  the  bill 
passe<l,  wheren]>on  th(\v  did  pass  it.  1  sai<l  I  wonld  go  before  the  com- 
munity and  denounce  the  fraud,  and  I  did  that,  (leneral  Gary  said  he 
did  it  at  the  instance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  comaiittee  of 
Charh^ston,  a  mend)er  of  the  house  of  rei)resentatives. 

(,).  AVas  that  Mr.  lUust  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  in  the  house  on  the  bill  ? — .V.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wlmt  reasons  were  giAeii  there  for  its  support? — A. 
I  knew  what  reasons  were  jiiveu  iu  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Buist  stated  them 
to  me  in  person,  saj'ing-  that  if  they  would  pass  that  bill  and  Governor 
IIami)ton  would  appoint  men  as  commissioners  that  they  would  name, 
that  they  would  carry  Charleston  County.     That  was  the  reason. 

Q.  Did  this  bill  apply  to  other  counties  besides  Charleston  ? — A.  It 
applied  to  the  lower  country  very  much.  I  dou't  know  about  the  upi)er 
country.  It  applied  to  Beaufort,  and  they  made  a  fuss  about  it — the 
members  from  that  regiou  of  country.  It  was  about  tjie  time  that  the 
vote  was  to  be  taken  upon  the  bonded  debt  question.  The  Eepublicans 
had  generally  favored  pacing  the  bonded  debt,  and  these  members  from 
that  region  had,  I  understood  from  high  authority,  stated  they  would 
uot  vote  upon  the  bonded  debt  (juestion  until  the  precincts  were  restored ; 
and  it  was  said  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  members  of 
the  house  of  the  Beaufort  region.  I  think  the  precincts  were  restored; 
but  somehow  or  other,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  being  ratified  and 
engrossed,  they  were  again  left  out.  The  Beaufort  members  had  voted 
upon  the  bonded  debt  question  satisfactorily,  but  I  understood  that  the 
precinct  bill  was  not  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  passed  the  house. 

Q.  That  refers  to  the  Beaufort  question? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  list 
of  the  precincts  of  the  county  here,  and  the  vote  that  was  taken  in  1870. 

Q.  You  may  give  it. 

(The  witness  produced  the  following  table :) 

Xitmher  of  RepHhlifan  votes  cant  In  the  election  0/1876  in  Charleston  Conntij. 


Precinct. 


Reuiark.s. 


Wiird  1— 

City  Hall 

('hiiroh  street 

Ward  2— 

Coiirt-HoiKse 

Union  Star,  E  street 

Ward  -.]— 

Market  Hall 

I'almetto,  E  street 

Ins])ection  and  Washiuston  .streets 
Ward  4— 

( 'ouiet  eneine-hon.se  

Stonewall  ensjine-house 

Uope  eugine-liouse 

Ward  •>— 

Eagle  enfrine-lion.se 

United  enfjine-house 

Ward  6— 

Wa.shington  engine-honse 

Marion  engine-house 

Ice-house 


300 
237 


203 
218 
306 

313 
385 

478 

430 
3t)3 

600 
193 
291 


208 
220 
311 

312 
393 
482 

431 
366 

612 
196 
293  1 
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Xiiinber  of  I{cpubHcan  rotev  cast  in  the  election  of  187(5  in  Charleston  County— Continned. 


Precinct. 


OS 


>X^ 


"Ward  7— 

Ashley  engine-house 

AVaid  8— 

Masiira  enjrine-house 

James  Island — 

Dills  Bhur 

Baptist  < 'lunch 

Cut  Biidj-e 

A\'admalaw — 

Camp  Grounds 

Eutcrpiise 

Jolin's  Island — 

Rusliland 

Audt-ll's  Store 

Campbell's  Church 

Edisto— 

Calvarv  Church 

EiuhfsStiir.- 

Saint  Johns  Berkeley  — 

Strawbfirv  Feriy 

Bigfiin  Church 

Black  Oak 

Calamus  Pond 

Pineopolis 

Cloose  Creek — 

Foul -Mile  House 

AVhal.-vs  Church 

:M(>unt' Holly 

.Summerville 

AVassaiiiiisaw  Chapel 

Hickurv  Bend 

Cross-koads 

Saint  Andrews — 

Red  Toji  Church 

Club  House 

Lamb's  P'arm 

Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Dennis- 
New  Hope  Church 

Ben  I'ott.^r's 

Muster  House 

Christ  Church— 

!Mount  I'h'asant 

i'our-Mile  Church 

~\\'api)etaw  Church 

Saint  Jauies  Santee — 

Thirt  v-t  woMile  House   

Board  Church 

Dutarfs  Creek 

Henderson's  Store 

Saint  Stei)heus — 

Depot 

PineviUe   

Blackvillo  


298 


23 
325 
173 

204 
280 

585 
162 
245 

323 
476 

360 
361 
361 
380 
1 

273 
582 
199 
295 
40 
188 


310 

344 
41 

160 

4 

354 

120 
454 
313 

129 

233 

65 

31 

225 

148 

31 


Total 


15, 030 


"St  I 


775 

23 
325 
173 

204 

280 

585 
163 
245 

323 

475 

360 
364 
3(J1 
380 
1 

273 

582 
199 
297 
40 
190 


310 

344 

41 

160 

4 

350 

121 
454 
313 

132 

234 

66 

31 

224 

148 

31 


15,  086 


Remarks. 


State  of  Socth  Carooxa, 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
I,  K.  M.  Sims,  s  ■(•rctary  of  state,  do  certify  that  tlu'  abovo  returns  of  votes  ca.st  in 
general  election  of  lH7(i  f(n'  D.  H.  Chaniheriain,  for  iiovernor,  and  C.   C.   Boweu,  as 
"Presidential  elector  at  lar<;'e,  all  in  Charleston  County,  are  eorreet,  as  .shown  by  copies 
of  said  returns  now  of  record  in  this  ottice. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  .seal  of  the  State,  at  Colnmhia,  this  9th  day  of  Anu'ust, 
1878,  and  in  the  10:^1  year  of  Anu-ricin  Independence. 

[SEAL.]  R.   M.   SIMS, 

Secretury  oj  State. 

Tlio  Witness.  The  last  column  in  ]>cncil-iiiarks  is  my  own,  and  .uixcs 
the  vote  for  Hampton. 

Q.  IIow  isDilFs  Blurt'  with  reference  to  the  approaehes  ? — A.  It  is  cut 
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off  by  Wappoo  Cut,  a  uavigable  stream,  and  1  tliiiik  there  is  no  ferry  or 
bridge  over  it. 

Q.  Bo  yon  know  whether  the  precincts  were  increased  in  some  of 
those  counties  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't.  I  never  examined,  excei)t  as  to 
my  own  county,  and  what  I  tokl  about  Beaufort  County  came  incident- 
ally to  me. 

Q.  Xow,  to  come  down  to  your  campaign  of  1878,  if  you  choose. — A. 
Well,  I  had  returned  from  the  North,  and  1  found  that  it  Avas  made  a 
poiut  of  honor  upon  me  to  be  a  candidate;  and  that  is  the  whole  story 
of  it.  I  was  committed  to  do  so,  and  my  friends  claimed  I  should  be  a 
candidate,  and  I  announced  myself  as  a  candidate  without  waiting  for 
any  nomination.  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  campaign  personally. 
I  do  uot  think  I  solicited  a  vote  at  all  in  any  one  instance,  and  I  don't 
recollect  that  I  was  put  to  a  dollar's  expense.  I  did  uot  have  any  sepa- 
rate tickets  printed.  I  was  nominated  by  the  Eepublican  convention  by 
acclamation.  I  think  they  never  informed  me  of  it  at  all  except  through 
the  papers,  and  I  never  accepted  nor  rejected  it.  I  was  severely  criti- 
cised by  the  Charleston  News  aiul  Courier,  and  finally  they  got  up  a 
crowd  of  itinerant  orators  from  the  country  to  come  down  and  abuse  me, 
in  Avhich  every  one  joined  except  Grovernor  Hampton.  He  did  not.  I 
remember  very  well  that  they  reminded  me  of  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Virgil,  which  I  recollect  reading  when  a  boy,  about  the  descent  of  the 
Harpies.  It  was  very  much  such  a  sort  of  feast.  The  next  day  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  voters  of  the  county,  and  it  was  published  in  the  News  a 
day  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  this  the  letter  (letter  produced)  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  election  and  the  result,  &c.  If 
so,  you  may  state  about  it. — A.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  result  was. 

Q.  Every  fact  is  correctly  stated  here? — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to 
have  it  in  evidence. 

(By  consent  of  the  committee,  the  following  letter  was  put  in  evidence :) 

MIX.  CAIIPBKLL'S  letter  IX   DEFENSE   AXD    EXPLANATION   OF    HIS   ATTITUDE    AS  A  CAX"- 
DIDATE    FOl!    HE-ELECTION    TO    THE    STATE    SEXATE. 

To  the  Democratic  Voters  of  Charleston  County : 

Ten  (lays  ago  I  addrt'ssed  you  to  aiiiiomu'e  luysclf  a  caudidati'  I'ur  re-election.  I  did 
so  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  on  the  floor  of  the  .senate. 

I  had  promised,  when  the  time  should  come,  that  I  would  take  your  judgment 
whether  the  enactment  of  the  voting  i)recincts  law  is  not,  as  I  then  charged,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  solemn  pledges  made  hy  us  in  1876,  and  continued  from  that  time 
tilliutw;  and,  also,  wlu^ther  such  a  law  is  oi'  is  not  the  proper  policy  of  our  party. 
The  executive  committee  of  this  county,  without  notice  or  consultation  with  me,  rep- 
resented by  (ieneral  Gary,  the  senator  from  Edgefleld,  had  asked  the  passage  of  that 
law  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  Charleston  County. 

I  had  denied  that  you  would  api)rove  it.  At  the  date  of  my  card  I  had  just  returned 
from  a  ])rotracted  absence,  was  under  the  pressure  of  deferred  professiiuuil  engage- 
nuMits,  had  been  defianthj  reminded  of  my  promise,  and  was  thus  suddenly  constrained 
by  self-respect,  as  well  as  deep  ])olitical  conviction,  to  accept  instantly  a  position  I 
had  hoped  to  avoid. 

There  was  1hen.no  tinu-  to  tell  you  the  reasons  which  moved  uu?. 

Having  lost  the  lirst  and  best  opportunity  to  op<'n  and  state  my  case,  I  have  waited 
till  the  onset  of  criticism,  (h'liunciation,  threats,  and  abuse  has  wasted  its  fury  to  tell 
you  calmly  what  1  think  and  to  vindicate  t]u>  i)Osition  I  have  taken.  I  sliall  do  it  un- 
rnffled  by  the  frantic  harangues  and  I'avings  of  Thursihiy  night.  The  onslaught  of 
orators  invited  for  the  s])eeial  j)ur]»ose,  by  which  the  ])atronizing  up-country  would 
imjH'css  itself  upon  Charleston,  does  not  distuil*  my  serenity. 

Their  indecent  ami  harmless  threats  will  not  frighten  hei-  merchants.  I  could  have 
afforded  to  accept  for  myself  far  nu)re  abuse  and  greater  severity,  if  they  would  have 
done  themselves,  lor  the  sake  of  tlie  8tate,  more  justice  l)y  less  vulgarism. 

I  shall  not  X)ut  the  fittin;/  cap  ujion  the  deserving  Iwad.  I  am  lujt  the  jiublic  execu- 
tioner.    lfa\  ing  said  lliis  much,  I  now  respectfully  sulimit  my  case. 
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A  ytai-  a<;i)  I  was  put  in  nomiuation  by  my  friends,  iu  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  fill 
an  uiiexi)inMl  tcnii  iu  tlu'  State  senate. 

I  ari(ui(  iseed  and  accejittd  tlic  nomination  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  State  on  a  pro- 
fessional en.iia^enient  at  Wasliinj^ton.  Dniinij  my  absence  tin;  Denmeratie  eonnty 
eonvention  met  and  unanimously  ratified  the  nomination.  This  was  done  without 
one  word  or  s\gM  tioui  nie  to  induce  it.  » 

No  i>ledgf  was  re(iuired  of  me  to  ahide  hy  its  action.  It  was  well  understood  and 
kuortu  tliat  I  would  jjivc  none,  and  would  act  independent  of  the  convention  and 
conunittee  in  the  matter  of  receiving  votes  from  any  fj^narter  that  might  otter  to  sup- 
port me  after  I  had  1>een  put  in  nomiuation. 

As  to  my  o]iinions  upon  ]>ul)lic  affairs  g<'nerally,  and  especially  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  jiarty  with  respect  to  the  cohued  vote,  they  were  also  well  known,  and  for  that 
reason  I  sujipose  I  was  not  asked  to  make  any  pledges.  Tliey  were  open  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  c<inveution,  to  its  conunittee,  or  to  individuals,  high  or  low,  that  should 
ask.  There  never  was  a  more  proiu)unced  independent  candidate  than  I  was  when 
the  conventiou  adopted  me.  Its  members  knew  it  perfectly  well.  There  could  not  be 
a  I'epresentative  more  thoroughly  indejx'udent  of  the  open  dictation  or  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  close  corporation  which  at  this  day  governs  the  Democracy  with  a 
political  tyranny  unsui'passed  and  never  before  attemj»tcd  in  this  State.  I  was  elected 
without  opposition.  During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  came  from  the 
house  reducing  the  number  of  voting  precincts- in  this  county.  It  came  without  any 
notice  to  me  from  its  promoters.  During  its  reading  my  attention  was  called  to  so 
nnu-h  of  it  as  a]»|>lied  to  our  county. 

The  number  of  ]irecincts  were  reduced  about  one-third  in  the  city  and  about  two- 
thirds  in  the  country,  compelling  the  voter  in  some  instances  to  make  a  round  journey 
of  even  forty  miles,  others  of  twenty,  twenty-five  .and  thirty  miles,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  from  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  miles.  Most  of  the  voters  are  laboring 
men,  poor,  and  w  itliont  means  of  transportation. 

In  Saint  Andrew's  Parish,  consisting  of  James  Island  and  the  main  territory,  the 
poll  on  tlic  main  was  abolished,  and  that  on  thi'  island  only  retained,  Avitli  a  uaA'i- 
gable  stream  to  cross,  and  no  bridge  nor  r<»gn]arly-kept  ferry.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  senate  to  these  omissions,  ami  moved  their  restoration. 

It  was  done,  and  the  amemlments  made  witliont  objection  or  a  dissenting  voice. 

Upon  further  investigation  I  found  that  the  time  for  keeping  the  polls,  compared 
with  the  number  of  voters,  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  receive  all  the  votes,  and 
quite  easy  for  partisan  managers  to  defeat  the  largest  part  of  the  votes. 

Thus  the  time  allowed  is  seven  hmulred  and  twenty  minutes.  On  John's  Island  the 
number  of  voters  is  not  less  than  one  thousand.  There  is  now  but  one  ])reciuct,  two 
having  been  abolished.  The  time  therefor  allowed  to  each  voter  for  the  required 
oath,  statement  of  name,  residence,  registration,  and  for  such  questions  as  any  one  or 
all  of  the  managers  may  jdease  to  ask,  is  less  than  forty-five  seconds,  less  than  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  minute. 

Is  any  further  exi)lauation  necessary?  For  the  honor  of  Charleston  I  hope  not. 
Subsetiuently  the  bill  came  back  from  the  liouse  with  the  amenduuMits  disagreed  to. 

Then  it  was  that  (Jeueral  Gary  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Charleston 
Democracy,  ai)i>oint('d  l)y  the  cliairman  of  your  executive  committee. 

He  announced  that  your  chairman  had  instructed  him  to  say  that  your  committee 
wished  the  bill  to  pass  without  the  ameudments,  and  liad  asked  him  to  so  inform  the 
senate. 

I  then  denounced  the  measure  as  a  barefaced  violation  of  the  pledges  made,  and  re- 
l>eated  again  and  again,  not  only  to  the  colored  jieople,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

I  was  not  mi-asuri'd  in  theterms  I  used;  they  need  not  be  repeated;  each  one  of  you, 
according  to  his  valiu'  of  fair  play,  justice,  and  good  faith,  will  fancy  what  I  sai<l. 
What  do  you  say  to  such  legislation  or  the  wish  for  it  ?  I  now  say  it  is  disgraceful  to 
the  State  and  a  blot  on  its  good  name. 

The  senate  went  with  General  Gary  and  the  committee.  Then  it  was  that  I  pledged 
myself  to  make  the  (juestion  before  yon  if  the  time  should  cf)me,  and  ask  whether  yon 
approv<'  and  stand  on  such  legislation  or  reject  it.  It  is  simi)ly  this  and  nothing  else  : 
Does  the  Democracy  of  Charleston  mean  to  di.sregard  and  break  its  plighted  faith 
made  before  the  whole  conntrN  ? 

Your  convention  gave  its  judgment  and  made  the  time  for  trial  when  it  rejected  me. 
Its  judgment  is  now  on  appeal  before  you. 

It  is  not  a  contest  between  two  candidates.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  contest, 
for  I  would  not  be  iu  it.  The  Ijattle  is  over  a  question  of  morals  and  character;  I 
represent  one  side,  the  conunittee  and  their  nominee  the  other  side.  You  are  to  give 
jndgnu'ut.  It  cannot  be  against  me  personally,  for  I  have  no  personal  wishes  in  it. 
My  wishes  are  for  what  I  believe  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Charleston  and 
of  the  State.     I  have  none  other  in  this  matter. 

My  c-oufliet  is  with  tin*  conunittee.  not  with  the  party.  It  is  within  the  party  and 
before  it;  not  with  xhv  jjcrstmnvl  of  the  {•ommittee,  but  with  its  jxdicy. 
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Tliat  tlioro  is  a  dfop-soatcA  and  Avido-siivcad  dissatisfaction  -with  the  ndiiiinistration 
of  our  party,  cannot  be  succcssftilly  denied.  Tlie  fact  is  patent  and  well-known.  The 
causes  are  not  ditticult  to  lind  nor  to  understand. 

There  are  already  t\yo  distinct  and  opposing  political  ideas  pervading  the  Democ- 
racy throughout  the  State. 

Upon  one  idea  rests  the  policy  which  those  who  teach  it  call  ''the  n(jf/rcsnlve  poUcij.^' 
It  is  typified  by  forcible  intrusions  into  Republican  meetings  claiining  to  divide  time, 
and  by  the  disgraceful  precincts  law  I  have  described.  It  had  its  initial  and  hialorical 
illustration  in  the  massacre  at  Hamburg — the  GJcncoe  of  the  uineteeutli  century — the 
drcnx  aid  dolor  oi'  South  Carolina,  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  may  contemplate 
it.  The  glory  of  its  paternity  is  disputed,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  Its  zealous 
organ  is  a  Georgia  newspaper,  which  lately  undertook  to  suppress  Mr.  Stejjhens,  the 
greatest  living  Georgian.  The  result  of  that  advcntiire  diminished  the  reach  of  its 
ambition.  It  now  poises  its  wings  to  a  humbler  lliglit.  I  am  its  prospective  victim 
"at  all  hazards."    We  shall  see. 

"llie  other  idea  was  promulgated  l»y  Governor  Hampton  throughout  the  campaign 
of  l;i7(j,  and  since  then,  in  his  utterances  at  Charleston  in  t\'l)ruary,  at  Blackville  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  but  just  now  at  Beaufort.  The  policy  which  rests  upon  that 
idea  may  most  properly  he  called  Hampton's  policy.  The  real,  hut  thus  far  concealed, 
contlict  is  to  be  between  these  two  ideas. 

The  Democratic  organization  of  Charleston  County  favors  and  endeavors  to  enforce 
the  " afffiressive"  policy.  It  does  enforce  it  upon  its  candidates.  The  substantial  con- 
servative nuvterial  of  the  Charleston  Democracy  adheres  to  the  Hampton  policy. 

AuothtH'  element,  not  less  patriotic,  but  more  impulsive,  active,  impatient,  and  rest- 
less adheres  to  the  other  policy.     It  is  the  power  which  to-day  governs  Charleston. 

I  am  for  and  stand  to  Hampton's  policy.  I  am  nncomprojnisiug  in  my  opposition  to 
the  other  policy.  That  is  my  position.  It  is  irreconcilable  to  the  practice  and  power 
of  the  "  ar/f/rcssive  jyoUcy."  That  policj'  is  founded  in  bad  faith,  and  hopeless  of  good 
in  this  county. 

There  is  in  Charleston  County  a  jiumerical  Radical  majority  of  not  less  than  from 
five  to  six  thousand  votes.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  dislike  to  admit  it,  we  can- 
not change  the  fact,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  it  is.  This  great  majority  contains 
but  a  limited  number  of  persons  who  are  by  education  or  ability  lit  for  or  qualified  to 
be  re]iresentative  ihen. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  that  their  votes  have  more  than  once 
lieen  offered  and  pressed  upon  nominees  of  the  Democratic  convention. 

The  power  that  rules  us  will  not  permit  this.  They  ex[tend  money,  give  tlieir  time 
and  labor;  they  call  upon  distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  come  and 
aid  them  to  persuade  the  colored  voters  to  vote  with  them.  When  they  offer  to  do  so, 
their  candidates  are  not  allowed  to  receive  their  votes.  Was  there  anything  so  absurd, 
if  it  can  be  honest  f 

With  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  political  condition  of  Charleston  County,  I  aver 
that  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  executive  committee,  the  Republicau  vote  of  this 
couuty  would  have  been  given  heretofore,  and  would  uow  be  given  to  such  Democrats 
as  stand  by  the  Hampton  policy,  which  means  merely  the  observance  of  good  faith, 
fjiir  play,  justice,  and  the  protection  of  the  colored  man  in  his  acknowledged  political 
and  legal  rights. 

The  ruling  spirits  who  govern  us  do  not  wish,  will  not  allow  the  colored  vote.  I 
will  now  tell  you  why  at  the  time  of  my  election  I  denied  all  allegiance  to  the  organ- 
ization in  power. 

At  the  election  of  1876,  the  Radical  nominations  received  about  six  thousand  more 
votes  than  our  nominees. 

The  seventeen  persons  thus  elected  to  the  house,  where  the  upper  country  held  un- 
disputed power,  were  ejected  from  their  seats  upon  the  pretext  that  the  white  men  of 
Charleston  had  been  intimidated  and  thus  a  fair  election  prevented. 

It  was  a  l»itter,  unmerited,  and  grievous  insult  to  Charleston.  But  it  was  accepted. 
It  might  have  been  sjiared,  and  the  purpose  accomplished  by  expulsion  or  by  allowing 
resignations. 

When  a  new  election  Avas  to  be  held,  the  committee  of  the  Radical  party  made  a 
written  proposition  that  neither  partyshonkl  make  partynominations,  and  that  a  full 
delegati<m,  all  orthodox  Democrats,  should  be  elected.  Fifty  names  were  submitted 
as  specimens  of  what  was  meant,  but  with  the  careful  declaration  that  they  were 
mentioned  not  to  limit  the  fi(dd  of  choice,  but  to  illustrate  what  sort  of  men  was 
meant.  I  had  encouraged  with  such  influence  as  I  could  apply  the  making  of  this 
offer.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  half-way  house,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  permanent, 
solution  of  further  contests  in  this  county.  The  proposition  was  not  accepted — nor  as 
I  have  understood  was  it  treated  to  the  civility  of  an  answer.  It  was  strangled  in  the 
committee — was  never  submitted  to  the  iiublic  for  its  opinion.     This  is  history. 

I  make  no  further  comment,  excei)t  to  say  that  men  who  being  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  lifting  a  minority  into  iiower  and  could  reject  such  an  opportunity  havenot  the  polit- 
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ioal  sajiacity,  to  saynoiiioi-f  of  them,  tliatonjjjht  to  inspire  coufuleiice.  From  that  time  I 
liavo  ottered  no  allegiance  to  the  machiue  that  proixises  to  work  the  Democratic  party 
of  Charleston.  Under  its  auspices  and  i)olicy  there  is  no  hope  of  making  the  county 
Democratic,  because  it  Avill  not  allow  its  nomiuees  to  be  su))])orted  by  the  majority. 

I  am  reproached  because  I  will  allow  the  vote  of  the  majority  to  come  to  me. 

The  great  effort  of  the  campaign  of  187(5  was  to  obtain  these  votes.  It  partially 
succeeded.  Governor  Ham])ton,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  it.  It  is  no  i-eproach 
to  him.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  colored  voter  because  he  makes  no  pnmiise  that 
lie  does  iu)t  intend  to  keep.  He  practices  good  faith  and  justice  to  the  colored  people, 
and  they  have  faith  in  him. 

Tlie  Democratic  conuuitteeof  Charleston  procured  a  law  which  is  a  fraud  upon  any 
promise  to  give  the  colored  voter  a  fair  chance  to  vote. 

I  opposed  it,  and  for  that  reason  he  says  he  will  vote  for  me  ;  and,  being  a  candi- 
date, why  shall  I  not  allow  him  f 

I  have  not  run  after  him,  made  speeches  to  him,  and  forced  Mm  to  hear  me,  as  the 
committee  has  done. 

In  truth,  the  committee  wi-shes  the  vote  tipou  a  different  theory,  if  at  all.  They 
will  not  have  it  upon  the  easy  terms  of  good  faith  to  the  negro.  That's  their  only 
troul>le.  I  cannot  help  them  in  it  nor  out  of  it.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols.  Let 
him  alone.     • 

A  few  Avords  of  the  visiting  orators.  There  is  no  one  but  themselves  better  informed 
than  I  am  on  the  true  juirpose  of  their  visit,  and  why  they  were  invited.  It  is  true  I 
am  an  obstacle  in  their  way — the  somewhat  cause  of  their  prospective  bitter  disap- 
])ointment.  But  it  is  not  against  me  that  they  rally  so  promptly  and  with  such  fran- 
tic zeal.  They  look  further  and  higher.  The  next  contest,  if  they  can  secure  Charles- 
ton, will  be  with  the  Hampton  policy,  opeu  and  avowed,  and  with  and  against  him  as 
soon  as  they  see  their  way.  Earthworks  may  be  too  strong  to  be  battered  down.  They 
may  be  undermined  and  destroyed. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  I  do  stand  in  their  way, 
and  that  I  may  possibly  be  the  instrument  to  save  Charleston  from  being  unconsciously 
betrayed  and  surrendered  to  that  political  school  or  idea  which  they  so  harmoniously 
represent.     It  is  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  extreme  men  of  the  State. 

This  policy  and  these  men  sober  old  Charleston  will  surely  repudiate  with  no  doubt- 
ful voice. 

Look  at  their  names,  consider  their  affinities,  and  where  they  come  from. 

Omit  the  governor,  and  who  and  what  else  do  they  represent  unless  the  untold  pur- 
pose of  those  who  brought  them  here  ?  I  stand  up  against  them  and  their  policy.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  accident  which  has  placed  me  where  I  can  do  battle  against  it 
and  for  the  good  name  of  South  Carolina.  I  rejoice  that  I  may  give  my  humble  serv- 
ices to  lift  her  from  being  longer  the  burden  this  canvass  has  begun  to  make  her  upon 
our  hopes  elsewhere — to  save  her  from  the  further  reproach  that  she  is  aiding  by  her 
extreme  men  and  measures  to  bring  back  to  power  "  the  man  on  horseback.''  I  shall  be 
more  than  thankful  that  I  have  the  tenacity  and  the  courage  of  endurance  that  sus- 
tains me  in  the  sacrifice  I  accept  for  the  sake  of  such  a  cause. 

I  am  a  candidate  because  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  give  this  battle.  I  could  not 
avoid  it  and  save  self-respect.  Those  who  deprecate  my  position  must  blame  the  bad 
faith  which  makes  it  necessary.  I  know  it  is  a  battle  for  tlie  lionor  aiulintegrity  of 
the  Democracy  of  this  State.  I  leave  the  fools,  who  sujipose  I  am  seeking  office,  to 
their  folly ;  they  are  not  worth  a  word  from  me.  No  ojjicc  could  tempt  any  man  of 
sense,  deliberately  and  voluntarily,  to  encounter,  even  for  a  time  only,  the  obloquy  of 
the  many  good  and  true  men  which  I  exjiect  to  encounter. 

I  look  beyond  the  i)resent,  and  I  know  that  in  the  end — in  the  not  very  far  future — I 
shall  have  their  approbation  and  thanks.  I  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  censure  and 
abuse  of  faithless  and  bad  men. 

I  am,  I  believe — /  know  L  am,  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  this  city,  of  this  State, 
of  the  wlude  country,  and  of  the  great  party  in  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  I 
have  served  without  one  irregular  vibration.  I  cannot  be  driven  from  it.  Time  will 
verify  wliat  I  say. 

Eepentant  sinners  are  the  precious  material  from  which  are  compounded  most  ex- 
acting self-righteous  saints. 

I  can  well  afford  to  be  undismayed,  even  complacent,  under  the  excommunication 
by  that  convention  of  political  Magdalens  which  lately  sat  in  judgment  upon  me. 

The  gifted  editor  who,  taking  me  as  his  text,  with  his  great  pen  power,  lately  de- 
scribed the  various  pretenses  and  excuses  by  which  l)olters  and  independents  habitu- 
ally justify  their  aberrations,  did  not  fail  to  rememVter  that  only  three  years  ago  he 
and  a  number  of  our  most  respectable  men  bolted  from  our  regular  nomination.  They 
went  over  to  the  Republicans  and  joined  them  to  put  in  power  a  Republican  city  ad- 
ministration. I  could  not  do  it.  Did  they  become  Republicans  by  what  they  did?  I 
do  not  think  he  failed  also  to  remember — but  he  did  not  say  so — that  I  remained  faith 
ful,  and  gave  my  steady  support  to  the  regular  nominee,  the  late  General  Wagner. 
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There  is  not  in  tins  State  (nor  in  any  other)  whether  of  men  of  puldic  station  or  in 
private  life,  a  political  record  movo  iinassailalile  than  my  oa\  n.  I  liave  omitted  many 
tliiug.s  1  would  say,  but  my  si)aco  is,  I  fear,  more  than  exhausted,  as  well  as  your  pa- 
tience, and 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  B.  CAMPBELL. 
Friday,  November  1,  1878. 

The  Witness.  I  took  very  little  part  in  the  election.  I  did  not  even 
^o  to  the  office  because  I  wanted  to  avoid  imi^ortunities.  I  voted  about 
midday,  when  it  was  pretty  quiet. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  at  the  Hope  Engine  House  poll. 
From  tliere  I  went  down  to  Meeting  street  at  Dr.  Panknim's  drug-store, 
and  quietly  sat  down.  I  AA'as  in  full  view  of  the  market-iioll  place 
from  that  point,  and  I  placed  myself  in  a  chair  where  I  could  see  the 
people  going  in  and  coming  out.  I  suppose  I  was  there  fully  an  hour 
Avatching.  At  the  rate  they  were  voting  then  they  could  not  have  taken 
700  ballots  in  the  day,  because  I  saw  every  man  that  went  up  the  steps. 
I  saw  some  of  my  friends  from  other  wards  that  went  there.  There  was 
rarely  three  at  any  time  going  up  and  down  the  steps,  I  took  particular 
note  of  that  at  the  time.  I  am  enabled  to  remember  it  because  I  thought 
of  it  at  the  time.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  letter  that  it  would  require 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  swear  and  take  down  the  names  of  the 
voters,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  the  number  of  voters  in  Saint 
Andrew's  Parish  in  the  time  allowed  by  law,  which  was  twelve  hours  at 
one  poll.  From  what  I  saw  I  do  not  believe  there  were  1,000  i)roper 
votes  polled  at  the  market  poll. 

Q.  What  wai^  the  return  ?— A.  Xearly  2,000. 

Q.  Were  you  supported  by  any  Democrats ;  if  so,  who  were  they  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  much  more  than  I  expected.  The  efforts  to  get  Democrats 
who  had  been  nominated  on  the  liepublican  ticket  to  decline  were 
verv  strong-.  I  did  not  calculate  upon  more  than  1,000  or  1,500  votes,^ 
but"^!  probably  got  from  2,500  to  3,000. 

Q.  Democratic  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  su" ;  I  think  one  of  the  Democratic 
X)apers  recognized  me  as  having  got  one-third  of  the  Democratic  votes; 
and  I  myself  think  I  did,  which  would  be  one-third  of  8,000  in  round 
numbers. 

Q.  How  about  the  llepublican  vote  ? — A.  It  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
because  there  was  one  poll  on  Edisto  Island,  of  800  votes,  that  was  not 
opened  at  all,  and  nearly  all  of  those  were  Eeimblican.  There  was  one 
poll  destroyed  in  Charleston,  where  it  was  well  understood  the  votes 
were  mostly  llepublican,  because  during  the  day  it  turned  out  that  the 
Democratic  voters  had  been  advised  not  to  vote  there,  and  the  negToes 
had  been  referred  to  it  as  the  place  where  they  couhl  vote  freely.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  box  was  destroyed  and  never  found.  I  think  the 
Eepublicans  lost  in  that  way  1,500  or  1,000  votes.  And  then  the  opera- 
tion of  the  precinct  act  brought  their  loss  up  to  3,000,  which  would 
reduce  them  to  about  11,000.     Their  actual  vote  was  about  11,000. 

Q.  What  did  you  sui)pose  your  competitor's  vote  was  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  had  0,000  honest  votes. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  men  who  you  say  were  induced 
to  withdraw  from  the  Kepublican  ticket? — A.  ]V[r.  Meninger  was  one 
of  them.  The  year  previous,  at  the  election  of  '77,  effi:)rts  had  been  made 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  from  their  nomination,  but  he  refused.  Some- 
body published  just  before  election  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  so 
it  was  claimed  that  he  had  Avithdrawn,  but  he  did  not  himself  withdraAV. 
Mr.  McGrady  was  also  a  candidate  and  withdrew — not  exactly  that,  but 
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tlicy  pul>lisliO(l  a  card  that  tlioy  coustrncd  made  liim  -uitlidraw.  'Mr. 
llolim's  -was  another  candidate;  and  a  ]Mr.  Teal,  a  (rernian,  whom  I  don't 
know  i)ersonally.  ]\rr.  Siinmonds  Avas  another;  I  don't  tlnnk  lie  with- 
drew.    I  think  he  told  me  that  he  woidd  see  them  all  sunk  first. 

Q.  These  were  all  reputable  gentlemen  that  were  put  on ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are  respectable  men. 

Q.  ])emocrats? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  who,  I  think,  was  probably  honestly  elected.  They 
counted  him  out  about  1,000  more  votes  than  the  rest  of  their  ticket, 
and  I  understand  that  his  name  was  also  jnit  upon  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  if  they  counted  for  him  the  same  as  they  did  for  the  others 
he  had  jn-obably  about  2,500  votes  more  tluin  the  other  Democratic 
nominees.  I  think  the  Republican  ticket  ANith  that  exception — tluit  is, 
the  legislative  ticket — was  elected  honestly  by  some  2,000  to  2,5ftO  ma- 
jority. My  majority  Avas  very  much  larger  in  consequence  of  getting 
the  Democratic  vote. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  not  present  at  any  poll  during  the  canvass  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Democrats  nominated  by  the  Republicans.  There  were  peoi)le  also  on 
the  ticket  that  I  never  heard  of  before.  I  put  on  the  live  men  that  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  I  erased  Mr.  Siegling's  name 
and  put  my  own  in  place  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  before  the  election? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  ne^'^er  until  after.  At  my  house,  before  election,  I  heard  of 
them.  I  heard,  I  believe,  of  their  being  used  at  the  polls,  of  peo])le 
being  solicited  to  take  them  and  put  them  in  their  ballots,  and  used 
them  in  that  way.    That  information  was  brouglit  to  m«  at  my  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  at  the  polls  <listributing  them  or  taking 
them? — A.  No,  sir;  1  wish  to  say  here  that  Orangeburg  County  and 
Clarendon  County  in  the  Congressional  district  I  know  nothing  about. 
I  just  speak  of  Charleston  County. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  on  the  Democratic  ticket  that 
you  thought  was  honestly  elected? — A.  Charles  H.  Simonton. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  elected  ? — A.  I  think  from  his  getting  that  amount 
that  he  was  elected. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  you  got  from  2,000  to  2,500  more  than 
the  remainder  of  the  ticket? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  made  any  cal- 
culation as  to  what  votes  they  gave  me.  It  was  prett}'  well  understood 
that  a  large  number  of  Republican  votes  hj  the  operation  of  the  hux, 
by  being  drawn  out  where  there  was  an  excess,  was  lost  to  the  party. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  why  you  sui^pose  you  got  this  large  vote  more  than 
was  given  to  the  other  members  of  the  Republican  ticket,  or  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  legislature  who  went  on  that  ticket  ? — A.  I 
suppose  it  from  the  representations  that  w^ere  made  to  me  by  those  that 
avowed  they  had  voted  for  me,  afterAvard.  As  to  the  others  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  there  were  2,000  or  2,500  Democrats 
who  told  you  either  before  or  after  the  election  that  they  voted  for  you  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  but  I  can  name  men  that  told  me,  who  were  my  friends  and 
voted  for  me. 

Q.  What  they  told  you  as  to  what  they  had  done  was  their  own  state- 
ment, and  as  to  what  others  had  done  was  hearsay,  was  it  not  ? — A.  All 
I  have  said  is  hearsay  mostly.     A  great  many  told  me  so. 
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Q.  All  that  told  you  so,  and  all  tliat  represented  to  tbeni  that  they 
had  so  voted,  would  fall  short  of2,.')0()  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  there  is  a  niarjiin  beyond  tliat,  that  you  merely  believe  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  believe  uj^ou  the  data  tliat  1  .yave  you.  2^ow,  Siejiling  was 
l)robably  nominated  beeause  he  had  n  German  name  and  is  of  German 
descent.  To  my  surprise,  a  large  number  of  Germans  intimated  to  me — 
in  laet,  fifty  Germans  told  me — that  they  had  no  ted  for  me.  I  was  much 
surprised  at  his  weakness  with  his  German  frieuds. 

Q.  Has  not  your  experience  made  you  believe  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple would  tell  you  that  they  would  vote  or  have  voted  for  you,  and  there 
is  no  great  amount  of  credit  to  be  placed  on  their  word  ? — A.  That  is 
undoubtedly  so.  xVnybody  who  has  had  experience  in  elections  knows 
that ;  but  when  you  know  that  a  large  body  of  citizens  have  got  a  favor- 
able opinion  and  have  favorably  expressed  themselves  toward  you  and 
given  expressions  of  their  personal  good  will,  as  was  the  case  with  me 
and  agreed  with  me  in  opinion,  it  is  reasonable  to  supi)ose  that  there  is 
some  credit  to  be  placed  on  their  word.  Kow,  1  know  a  greai  many  citi- 
zens there  who  did  their  best  for  ine,  that  would  not  work  for  the  other 
nominees  on  the  ticket. 

INIr.  McDonald.  I  knew  a  gentleman  in  my  State,  who  is  now  dead, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  a  county  office,  and  went  around  with  a  book 
in  his  hand  to  get  the  names  of  the  voters  that  he  thought  would  vote 
for  him,  and  then  put  up  his  book.  When  the  election  was  over,  he  did 
not  get  one-tenth  of  the  votes  he  had  recorded.  This  man  was  editor  of 
a  ncAvspaper,  and  he  came  out  in  the  paper  the  next  day  and  said  there 
were  about  1,000  of  the  biggest  liars  there,  that  there  were  in  the  country. 

The  Witness.  A  similar  case  occurred  with  us. 

Q.  You  generally  take  all  the  certain  ones  and  put  all  the  doubtful 
ones  against  you  ? — A.  Well,  take  oft"  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  certain. 
I  think  your  experience  and  mine  would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Y'ou  speak  of  Boweu.  He  was  a  prominent  Eepublican  of  jonr 
county  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  last  election  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  he  did.  I  think  he  was  disappointed  in  the  Eepublican 
nomination  for  Congress  and  was  lukewarm.  In  fact,  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  Simonton's  large  vote  was  given  to  him  by  Bowen. 
I  don't  know  that  fact.  He  voted  for  Mackey  and  supjiorted  him,  but  not 
with  the  same  zeal  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 

[Letter  rcfeired  to  in  Mr.  CampbeH's  testimonj-.] 

Hou.  Chas.  H.  Simoxtox, 

Chairman  Democratic  Committee,  ^c: 

Dear  Sir:  Since  " special  elections"  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  I  deem  it  my 
dnty  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  editorial  in  Saturday's  News  and  Courier,  headed 
"  Special  election" — "Charleston's  opportunity."  I  address  yon  because  you  and  your 
committee  were  durinir  the  late  political  canvass  made  aware  substantially  of  the 
views  I  am  aV)out  to  ex^jress,  in  respect  to  suitable  representatives  from  Charleston, 
and  also  as  to  county  ofHcers. 

The  ejection  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  whole  delegation,  elected  to 
rei)resent  this  county,  creates  a  new  juncture. 

It  is  one  in  my  oi)inion  when  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  State,  the  center  of  its  Avealth  and  of  taxation,  are  at  stake,  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  dangers  incident  to  the  renewal  of  a  political  contest.  Sucli  oyiinions 
are  not  new  to  me.  I  may  now  express  them  witli  the  more  freedom  and  luopriety, 
because  I  am  at  the  head  as  chairman  of  that  county  jxilitical  organization  wliich  has 
a  clear,  ascertained  and  not  doubtful  majority  of  full  live  thousand  voters.  This  fact 
alone  should  invite  at  least  an  impartial  cocsideration  of  my  motives  and  purpose. 

You  will  not  fail  to  remember  also  the  eft'ort  I  was  ready,  and  begun  to  join  yon  in 
making  lust  summer  to  secure  proper  county  officers  and  a  suitable  reprcseutatiou. 
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Nor  will  yon  forget  tlio  had  faith  and  troachory  in  yonr  own  fold,  hy  which  the  eflfort 
was  defeated,  nor  when  and  how  it  wasdi'iionuced  and  defeated.  Ex,cept  for  a  corrupt 
and  treaclu'rous  newspaper  Charleston  would  not  now  have  such  good  cause  to  mourn 
that  she  is  at  t\w  mercy  of  the  hostil(^  np-eountry. 

I  expect  as  usual  to  be  misrepresented,  hut  on  this  occasion  I  do  not  intend  to  he 
misunderstood;  and  I  say,  I  iini  now  ready  to  aid  in  an  effort  to  elect  as  representa- 
tives of  this  county  men  of  already  tried  and  recognized  fitness,  in  character  and  iu 
exi>erience,  in  sagacity  and  in  devotion  to  the  inseparable  interests  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal; tlie  very  best  that  can  be  named,  irresi)ective  of  ])arty. 

Tliat  which  Charleston  now  needs  most,  and  it  is  daily  becoming  a  moi-e  and  more 
important  necessity  to  have,  is  a  sectional,  a  low-country  party — in  short,  a  Charleston 
jyartj/.     Wiioever  does  not  see  this  is  blind,  indeed,  or  will  not  see. 

The  disfranchisement  of  this  county  is  not  a  ])arliamentary  judgment  upon  an  elec- 
tion case.  It  is  the  croi)ping  out  of  an  old  and  deep-seated  hostility  to  Charleston  and 
the  low  coinitry.  Tiie  pretense  upon  which  it  rests  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  exce^it 
as  a]iretext  for  it.  It  is  hostility  to  the  colored  race,  and  to  that  section  where  that 
race  is  most  numerous,  stimulated  into  extravagant  exhil)ition  by  the  sudden  posses- 
.sion  of  ])ower  in  feeble  hands,  guided  by  young  and  ambitious  demagogues  who  do  not 
intend  that  Charleston  shall  be  represented ;  it  docs  not  suit  their  aspirations.  Some 
of  them,  with  more  courage  than  wisdom,  avow  their  intentions.  They  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Republican  organization  of  this  county,  with  its  overwhelming  majority, 
will  exert  its  power  and  again  return  a  Republican  partisan  delegation  to  be  again 
ejected  by  them. 

So  tar  as  I  am  concerned,  that  expectation  Avill  be  disappointed,  unless  driven  to  it 
for  self-protection. 

The  movement  is  led  and  comes  from  the  same  quarter,  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
tirst  opportunity  by  excluding  from  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  constitution  of 
le65  the  Avhole  colored  population.  From  the  same  quarter,  also,  came  the  infamous 
code  for  establishing  slavery  under  another  name.  The  purpose  was  to  weaken 
Cliarleston — the  motive  and  sentiment,  the  hatred  demagogism  bears  to  conservatism. 
The  motive  and  purpose,  not  changed,  descends  as  an  inheritance,  and  is  now  aided 
by  an  arrogant,  treacherous,  and  notoriously  venal  newspaper  with  its  brainless  fol- 
lowers. The  same  name  leads  off  now  that  led  in  hostility  to  the  colored  man  in 
lrSiJ.5-'66.     The  omen  does  not  fail. 

I  have  said  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  un- 
mistakable words  what  I  will  do,  and  what  I  will  not  do. 

I  will  oppose  earnestly  and  zealously,  in  my  own  party,  any  party  nominations,  un- 
less and  until  forced  by  your  party.  I  will  then  support  them.  I  will  support  a  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  representation — not  the  nominees,  nor  accepting  the  nomination 
from  any  party  or  political  organization— such  men  as  I  have  described  above ;  and  to 
show  you  what  I  mean  I  will  itemize.  I  will  support  such  men  as  j'ourself,  Mr.  Mem- 
menger.  Governor  Aiken,  G.  W.  Williams — any  of  the  Adgers,  Pelzer,  W.  C.  Bee,  Theo. 
Jervey,  Buist,  Campbell,  Fressley.  Lord,  Governor  Magratli,  De  Leon,  D.  Lopez,  Si- 
monds,  Witte,  Ficken,  J.  Smalls,  Barnard  O'Neal,  Barnard  Boyd,  Sweegan,  Wagner, 
Mowry,  E.  Willis,  C.  Voigt,  Nathans,  Barclay,  Eason,  Patrick  Morgan,  Thomas  Y. 
Simons,  the  McCradys  and  Smytlis,  General  .James  Simons,  Brady,  Rutledge,  Cala- 
han,  Judge  Pringle,  Gayer,  Cosgrove,  W.  B.  Smith,  Eberhardt,  Porter,  De  Saussure, 
11.  Knee,  Steinmeyer,  S.  Y.  Tupper,  Fogartie,  Anclrews,  R.  G.  Chisolm,  Alva  Gage 
Riecke,  and  Frost.  I  mention  these  few  names  not  to  limit  but  to  illustrate  the 
selection.  There  should  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  colored  constituency,  to  be 
selected  solely  respective  of  character  and  capacity.  Passing  over  what  the  News  and 
Courier  says,  that  "only  those  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  voted  for 
Wade  Hampton  and  W.  D.  Simpson  last  November,  can  take  any  part  in  selecting 
candidates,"  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  will  not  do.  I  will  not  support  the  nominees 
of  any  political  party  if  I  can  avoid  it.  If  I  cannot — if  you  insist  on  "rt  strak/ht  cam- 
paign," and  reject  my  suggestion — I  shall  support  my  own  party.  I  will  not  vote  for 
or  support  any  unrepentant  Democrat,  who,  following  the  lead  of  the  News  and 
Courier,  ostracized  and  defeated  that  consistent  Democrat,  honest  man,  and  faithful 
servant,  G(^neral  Wagner,  for  the  sake  of  a  Republican  who  had  money  to  pay  for 
services,  and  for  no  better  avowed  reason  than  that  I  was  suspected  of  giving  a  nega- 
tive support  to  and  might  A'ote  for  General  Wagner. 

The  treachery  of  that  day  prevented  a  tirst-rate  city  administration,  just  as  a  later 
treachery  has  produced  the  present  isolation  of  Charleston. 

The  Democrats  of  Charleston  can  again  choose  whether  they  will  continue  to  follow 
men  who  have  betrayed  and  cheated,  and  who  sold  tliem  as  often  as  they  have  been 
trusted  by  them,  or  will  look  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  Charleston  and  the  region 
of  country  of  which  it  is  the  center,  and  of  the  labor  and  poimlatiou  upon  which  it 
depends  and  which  depend  on  it. 

Is  there  in  Charleston  a  single  intelligent  property-holder  who,  if  he  were  to  speak 
out  his  inmost  convictions,  would  dare  trust  his  estate,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  the  leg- 
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islation  of  the  comiiinnists  lie  lias  been  foreed  into  jtlaeiiig  in  ]iower  over  him  iu  Co- 
Innibia?    I  don't  believe  there  is  sueh  an  unrepentant  idohikr  extant. 

Yon,  sir,  know  it  niij^iif  have  been  otherwise,  so  far  as  the  voice  of  Charleston  could 
have  averted  it,  except  for  the  treachery  of  last  snnnner. 
I  am,  very  respectfullv,  vonr  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  BOWEN, 
Chairman  liepiiilican  Party,  C.  C, 

June  4,  1877. 


E.  M.  WALLACE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehruanj  4,  1879. 

K.  M.  Wallace  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — \.  For  nearly  seven  years. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  ? — A.  The  position  of  United 
States  marslial  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  How  lorig  have  you  held  that  position! — A.  For  nearly  seven 
years. 

Q.  As  United  States  officer,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
last  election  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  In  the  campaign,  after  the  nominations 
had  been  made  in  some  of  the  counties ;  in  fact  not  exactly  after  the 
nominations  were  made,  but  when  the  Republicans  attempted  to  organ- 
ize in  several  counties  of  the  State,  early  in  the  summer,  complaints 
were  made  to  me  officially,  from  several  counties,  of  effi>rts  being  made 
to  prevent  the  Eepublicans  from  organizing.  Applications  were  made 
to  me  by  Eepublicans  for  the  arrest  of  men  who  were  interfering  with 
their  meetings,  and  preventing  their  organization.  This  occurred  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Sumter  and  Williamsburg. 

Q.  Before  going  farther  let  me  ask  you,  were  you  in  the  late  war  in 
any  capacity  f — A.  I  was  in  the  late  war  5  I  was  a  private  soldier  in  the 
rebel  army. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occitrred  during  the  campaign. — A.  Com- 
plaints were  made  from  the  county  of  Sumter  that  various  oflt'enses  had 
been  committed  against  parties  desiring  to  organize  Eepublican  clubs. 
Affidavits  were  made  by  the  United  States  commissioner,  and  warrants 
were  issued,  which  were  sent  to  mefor  execution.  I  sent  my  deputy  to  the 
county  and  instructed  other  deputies  who  lived  in  that  county  to  make 
the  arrests.  A  number  of  men  were  arrested.  Some  had  a  hearing  in 
Sumter,  and  were  required  to  give  bonds  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of 
the  United  States  court ;  others  were  arrested  and  brought  to  Charleston, 
and  were  there  required  to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  the  next 
term  of  court.  In  Williamsburg  County,  shortly  afterward,  similar  com- 
l>laints  were  made  of  the  breaking  up  of  Eepublican  meetings  and  of 
violence  toward  Eepublican  leaders  who  attempted  to  organize  the  Ee- 
publican ])arty  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  Deputy  marshals 
were  sent  there  to  make  arrest  of  the  men  against  whom  complaints  had 
lK?en  made,  and  some  were  arrested  and  required  to  give  bonds  for  their 
appearance  at  the  United  States  court.  Complaints  came  up  from  Clar- 
endon County  also,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  make  arrests  of  men 
against  whom  warrants  had  been  issued  for  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
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tlicy  were  rtMiuirod  to  give  bonds  for  tlieir  api)earaiice  in  court.  From 
the  county  of  Orangeburg-  came  similar  complaints,  and  also  from  Ilamp- 
ton  and  Barnwell.  Xo  arrests  -were  made  in  Clarendon  or  llampton,  and 
few  arrests  were  made  in  Barnwell.  I  sent  deputies  to  tliat  county  and 
had  men  arrested  for  violence  toward  Eepublican  speakers. 

Q.  Have  those  cases  been  disposed  of  yet  by  the  court '? — A.  Some  of 
them  were  tried  in  the  court ;  a  large  majority  were  continued  till  the 
next  term  of  coiu't,  and  some  were  tried  at  the  circuit  court  at  Columbia. 

Q.  Were  there  any  comictions  ? — A.  There  have  not  been  any  couA'ic- 
tions.     The  trials  have  resulted  in  mistrials  in  all  cases. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  knowledge  regarding  the  election  in  the  city  .and 
county  of  Charleston,  state  what  you  know  regarding  it. — A.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  supervi- 
sors and  dei)uty  marshals  in  cities  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhab- 
itants, I  appointed  a  number  of  deputy  marshals  for  each  of  the  precincts 
in  the  city  of  Charleston.  I  was  familiar,  also,  with  the  appointment  of 
supervisors  in  each  precinct. 

Q.  State  what  came  under  your  own  observation,  or  what  you  learned 
from  the  official  reports  or  the  officers  whom  you  appointed. — A.  I  also 
had  officers  who  attended  the  election  in  these  other  counties — regular 
deputy  marshals.  They  attended  the  elections  in  Barnwell  and  Orange- 
burg and  Sumter  and  Williamsburg  counties.  I  also  appointed  deputy 
marshals  to  act  in  the  county  of  Clarendon,  but  by  some  means  several 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  Clarendon  were  abstracted  from  the  mails  and 
were  never  heard  from.  Somebody  who  proposed  that  no  correspondence 
should  go  from  me  or  come  to  me,  abstracted  the  letters.  The  letters 
that  I  wrote  to  that  county,  and  other  letters  that  were  written  to  me 
from  that  county,  were  never  heard  of.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  theii"  absence,  except  that  they  were  abstracted  from  the  mails. 
Some  of  the  deputy  marshals  in  Sumter  and  AVilliamsburg  and  Darling- 
ton and  Orangeburg  and  Barnwell  counties  made  reports  to  me,  and 
some  of  them  did  not.  All  who  reported  at  all,  reported  more  or  less 
A'iolence  of  law,  and  more  or  less  fraud.  All  of  them  reported  an  ap- 
parent systematic  oi)position  to  their  having  any  opportunity  to  observe 
the  election,  and  an  apparent  disposition  to  refuse  to  recognize  their 
authority.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  understanding  from  the  reports 
of  these  deputy  officers  that  the  managers  of  the  election 

Q.  Were  the  managers  of  the  election  Democrats  in  all  these  coun- 
ties ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  Democrats,  and  they  all  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  deputy  marshals.  The  deinity  marshals 
w^ere  in  every  case  ordered  to  keep  so  far  away  from  the  i^olls  that  it 
w^as  imjiossible  for  them  to  watch  closely  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
In  a  few  cases  the  deputy  officers  persisted  in  the  exercise  of  authority, 
and  in  Orangeburg  two  deputy  marshals,  who  insisted  on  seeing  the 
election,  and  again  insisted  on  seeing  the  amount  of  votes,  were  arrested 
and  committed  to  jail  on  the  groimd  of  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
officers — the  managers  of  election.  In  the  county  of  Williamsburg  the 
deputies  all  made  rei)orts  that  fraud  and  violence  had  been  the  rule  at 
all  the  precincts  in  the  county  during  that  day.  Some  of  their  repoi-ts 
w^ere  published  in  the  National  Kepublican  of  this  city.  Others  of  them 
made  affidavits  in  relation  to  fi-aud  committed,  and  all  who  made  affi- 
davits were  arrested  and  put  in  jail  on  the  charge  of  i)er)ury,  and  one 
or  two  were  put  in  jail  on  charge  of  libel  in  re[)orting  fraud  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

Q.  You  have  these  reports,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  anything  further  that  may  have  come  within  your 
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own  knowledge,  or  have  been  obtained  from  official  rejjorts. — A.  I  at- 
tended the  election  in  Charleston  personally.  1  had,  i)revious  to  the 
election,  appointed  some  Ibnr  or  five  deputy  marshals  for  each  voting 
precinct,  to  preserve  order  and  assist  the  other  municipal  and  city  offi- 
cers who  might  be  there  in  preserving  order  ;  and  that  I  might  see  they 
Avere  discharging  their  duties  properly,  I  had  a  carriage  the  entire  day 
during  the  election,  and  occui)ied  the  day  in  going  in  that  carriage  from 
poll  to  poll.  I  did  not  even  stop  for  dinner.  I  visited  every  poll  in  the 
city  twice,  and  several  of  them  three  times,  during  the  day.  I  watched 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  election  myself.  I  carefully  inspected 
tlie  manner  in  which  my  deputies  were  doing  their  duties.  The  first 
complaint  that  came  to  me  was  that  the  deputy  marshals  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  near  the  polls  ;  the  complaint  came  in  from  all  the  precincts — 
the  identical  complaint — that  deputy  marshals  were  refused  the  privilege 
of  being  near  enough  to  the  polls  to  inspect  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections.  The  cliief  supervisor  and  myself  occupied  the  same  carriage ; 
we  visited  all  the  different  voting  j^reciucts.  The  deputy  marshals  and 
supervisors  would  report  to  ns — that  is,  the  deputy  marshals  would  report 
to  me  and  the  sui)ervisors  would  report  to  him.  The  deputy  marshals  re- 
ported to  me  that  their  authority  was  not  recognized,  nor  were  thej'  allowed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  Eepublican  supervisors 
came  to  the  chief  supervisor  and  made  the  same  report  to  him.  Each 
Eepublican  supervisor  had  been  directed  to  employ  a  clerk  to  keep  a 
poll-list  for  him.  The  managers  at  every  precinct,  without  exception, 
refused  to  allow  these  clerks  to  enter  the  bnilding  or  to  keep  a  poll-list, 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  supervisors  themselves  fi'om  keeping  a 
poll-list,  although  the  law  required  that  they  should  do  so.  If  they  did 
l)ersist  in  keeping  it,  there  were  as  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
keeping  it  as  possible.  The  deputy  marshals  and  supervisors  had  been  in- 
structed to  watch  carefully  at  the  different  precincts  for  frauds  that  were 
anticipated,  for  it  had  been  reported  to  Eepublicans  that  preparations 
had  been  made  to  stuff  the  ballot-box  with  these  tissue  ballots,  and  we 
instructed  the  marshals  and  supervisors  at  every  box  to  be  carefully  on 
the  look-out.  I  inquired  whether  tissue  ballots  were  being  used  or  not, 
and  I  learned,  so  far  as  the  sui^ervisors  and  deputy  marshals  could  say, 
that  no  tissue  ballots  had  been  seen  at  any  box ;  I  watched  for  them ;  I 
myself  went  into  the  room  at  each  polling-place  and  looked  for  them, 
but  saw  none  exhibited  publicly.  None  were  voted  that  I  could  learn 
until  late  in  the  afternoon — three  o'clock,  or  later — when  one  of  the  dep- 
uty marshals  reported  to  me  that  he  had  his  suspicions  and  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  being  used  in  his  precinct ;  he  could  not  tell  in  what  way 
they  were  being  used,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  something  was  wrong. 
That  Avas  the  only  precinct  from  which  a  tissue  ballot  was  reported  to 
me  during  the  entire  day,  although,  as  I  ha\"e  said  before,  the  deputies 
were  not  in  a  i)osition  to  scrutinize  closely,  for  in  almost  CA'cry  instance 
they  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  room  Avhere  the  election  was 
being  held.  They  would  quietly  stand  outside  and  observe  what  was 
going  on  as  well  as  thej  could. 

Q.  Had  you  ^ny  conversation  with  any  parties.  Democrats,  during  the 
day  about  the  use  of  these  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you haAe  any  couA^ersation A\'itli  any  parties.  Democrats,  after- 
wards in  reference  to  their  being  used  ? — A.  I  had  frequent  couAersa- 
tions  in  relation  to  the  matter  after  the  election.  They  regarded  it 
generally  as  a  huge  joke  which  they  had  perpetrated  on  the  Eepubli- 
cans.    They  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  fraud  ;  they  would  laughingly 
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say  tlu'V  had  dofoated  us  at  our  own  jraiuo — that  "we  had  taught  them 
Low  to  coiiiiiiit  frauds  and  ouglit  not  to  ('onii)hdn. 

Q.  Tht'V  justified  themst'lves  because  tlie  licpublicans  liad  ])reviously 
done  the  same  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  effort  was  maxU^  to  (h'liy  it  by 
any  jiarty  tlmt  I  talked  with  about  it.  They  Avouhl  laugiiingly  say  it 
uas  done  in  such  a  Avay  that  Ave  never  eouhl  find  out  how  it  Avas  done. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  during  the  day  witli  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  luimes  were  being  Avritten,  or  in  which  poll- 
lists  were  being  changed  by  writing  nanu's  uj^ou  the  i)oll-list  of  per- 
sons Avho  did  not  vote? — A.  During  the  day,  after  dinner — after 
.12  o'clock — a  gentleman  came  to  me  whom  I  knew  to  be  an  active 
and  prominent  Democrat.  He  said  to  me  then  that  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, but  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell.  T  had  long  known 
him  to  be  a  Democrat  of  the  most  straight-out  sect.  He  had  been 
very  aetive,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  break  <h)wn  the  Eepublican 
party,  but  he  was  in  fa\or  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  also, 
as  I  have  said,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  and  desired  his  election. 
"And  now,"  said  he  to  me,  indignantly,  "they  are  stuffing  the  ballot- 
boxes  all  over  town."  A  commitf:ee  of  men  had  been  appointed  at  each 
precinct  to  take  charge  of  the  i>recinct  ballot-box,  and  to  vote  15  or  20 
little  ballots  inside  of  a  large  ballot ;  that  they  had  each  ticket  prepared, 
and  a  man  selected  to  ]mt  it  into  the  box;  that  they  knew  how  many 
tissue  tickets  were  voted  by  each  of  these  men,  and  so  how  many  were 
voted  by  them  in  all ;  that  in  order  to  make  the  tally-list  agree  with 
the  number  of  votes  in  the  ballot-box,  somebody  outside  was  keeping  a 
tally-list  of  fictitious  names  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  tissue  ballots 
voted  folded  in  larger  ballots ;  and  he  urged  me  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  stop  these  frauds.  1  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  such  frauds  Avere 
being  perjietrated.  He  said  a  man  at  one  of  the  precincts  had  explained 
it  to  him,  and  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  vote  a  ticket  with  ten  bal- 
lots in  it.  As  fast  as  the  tissue  ballots  were  voted,  an  equal  number  of 
names  were  written  on  the  false  tally-sheets ;  and  Avhen  a  sheet  of  paper 
was  filled  with  names,  they  would  secretly  slip  it  to  the  clerk,  who  would 
slip  the  sheet  under  those  Avhich  he  was  using  for  a  poll-list.  They  had 
explained  the  whole  modus  operandi  to  him,  and  told  him  that  there  was 
no  danger.  He  insisted  that  I  should  at  once  go  and  put  a  stop  to  these 
frauds.  They  would  residt  in  the  defeat  of  Campbell,  as  well  as  the  others, 
and  he  wanted  it  stopped.  He  told  me  also  that  a  plan  had  been  agreed 
upon  to  seize  and  destroy  the  poll-list  at  the  Washington  engine  house. 
The  reason  of  that  was  because  it  had  been  too  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  officers  who  went  there  to  allow  any  of  those  tissue  tickets  to  be  put 
in.  The  result  was  that  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  large  Republican 
majority  at  that  poll,  and  therefore  the  Democrats  had  determined  to 
destroj'  it. 

Q.  Was  the  box  destroyed  ? — A.  It  was  destroyed.  I  at  once  went 
there  and  put  the  deputy  marshal  and  Eepublican  suj^ervisor  on  their 
guard,  telling  them  what  was  expected  to  be  done.  I  told  the  Eepub- 
lican supervisor  to  be  certain  to  i>reserve  his  poll-list,  as  the  parties 
intended  to  destroy  the  poll-list  which  Avas  kept  by  the  Eepublican 
supervisor.  Tavo  or  three  poll-lists  being  kept  by  Eepublican  supervisors 
were  destroyed  during  the  day.  I  staid  untd  the  poll  closed  and  the 
room  was  cleared  of  all  except  a  fcAV  men.  Among  those  required  to 
leave  the  room  was  my  deputy  marshal.  Outside  a  croAvd  Avas  pressing 
around — a  crowd  of  men  Avho  seemed  to  be  intoxicated.  1  heard  them 
saying,  "  Keep  quiet  till  the  proper  moment.  Keep  still,  and  avc  Avill  all 
go  together."    I  tUd  not  know  at  that  time  what  they  were  talking  about, 
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thoiiiih  I  expected  they  were  meaning:  soinetliing;  not  proper.  Ahout 
that  time  a  detachment  of  the  police,  under  a  lieutenant  ot  the  police, 
came  up  to  the  door.  I  asked  the  lieutenant  if  he  was  in  charj;e  of  a 
squad.  He  said  he  was.  He  had  with  him  a  s(iuad  of  15  men.  I  said 
it  was  rumored  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  take  that  box  and  destroy 
it.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  a  similar  rumor,  and  he  had  come  with 
15  men  on  purpose  to  prevent  it,  and  he  would  guarantee  that  no  party 
should  interfere  with  that  box,  either  Democrats  or  Kepublicans.  He 
cleared  the  jiavement,  and  forced  the  crowd  to  stand  back  in  the  street, 
oft"  the  pavement.  I  left  him  there,  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock.  After 
the  polls  had  been  closed  for  an  hour,  between  half-past  seven  and  eight, 
the  box  was  reporte<l  to  me  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  i)olicemen  did  not  raise  their  hands  or  say  a  word  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  policemen  were  there  when  the  box  was 
destroyed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  interfere  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  policemen  Democrats  or  Eepublicans  ? — A.  All  Demo- 
crats, with  a  Democratic  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  voting  at  the  Palmetto  engine- 
liouse  and  around  there  f — A.  I  was  there  twice  during  the  day  and 
si)ent  some  time  there  on  each  occasion. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there. — A.  The  voting  was  going  on  in  a  quiet 
way  when  I  first  went  there  in  the  forenoon.  The  voting,  in  fact,  was 
quite  slow ;  not  as  rapid  as  the  other  precincts.  According  to  my  ob- 
servation, fewer  men  voted  at  the  Palmetto  engine-house  aiul  at  the 
Market  Hall  precinct  than  any  other  of  the  precincts  in  the  city;  and 
my  belief  is  that  there  were  fewer  votes  polled  at  these  two  wards  than 
at  any  other  in  the  city.  Market  Hall  was  the  smallest  in  the  city, 
and  Palmetto  engine-house  the  next. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  fact.  Market  Hall  was  the 
smallest,  and  the  next  smallest  was  the  Palmetto  engine-house — judg- 
ing from  the  vote  that  I  saw  at  both  times  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  How  fast  were  they  voting  when  you  were  there  ? — A.  In  the  fore- 
noon I  went  to  tlie  Market  Hall,  and  there  nobody  was  voting.  As  an 
evidence  that  there  was  nothing  doing,  I  will  say  that  the  managers  ad- 
journed and  went  inside  with  me,  and  we  all  took  a  drink  together.  Xo- 
body  Avas  around  wanting  to  vote.  I  spent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
with  them  at  that  time,  and  afterwards — it  might  be  before,  but  I  think 
afterwards — I  visited  the  Palmetto  engine-house  and  found  everything 
going  on  smoothly  there.  There  was  a])parently  no  disturbance  and  no 
evidence  of  any  fraud  being  committed.  The  supervisor  was  keeping 
his  poll-list.  I  neglected  to  state  in  the  proper  place,  that  as  I  would 
visit  each  precinct,  I  would  go  to  the  liepulilican  supervisor  and  ask  him 
if  his  poll-list  agreed  with  that  of  the  managers  and  clerk,  and  charged 
them  to  compare  their  poll-list  frequently  with  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  managers,  to  see  whether  they  still  agreed.  Two  or  three  of  the 
Eepublican  supervisors  were  not  keeping  a  poll-list.  The  Democratic 
supervisors  objected,  refusing  to  keep  a  poll-list  themselves,  or  to  allow 
the  Republican  supervisor  to  do  so,  although  required  by  law  to  keep 
a  poll-list. 

Q.  There  was  some  trouble  at  the  Palmetto  engine-house,  was  there 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  shortly  after  three  o'clock  one  of  the  deputy  mar- 
shals from  there  and  the  Eepublican  supervisor  came  rushing  into  the 
court-house,  and  reported  that  the  Republican  supervisor  had  been  as- 
saulted and  beaten,  and  his  poll-list  seized  and  destroyed ;  and  that  the 
deiJuty  marshal  who  had  attempted  to  protect  him  was  also  beaten. 
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According-  to  the  poll-lists — the  lvc])iibli('aii  supervisors  corres])oiuliiig- 
Avith  that  oftlie  clerk — there  were  !»1.j  names  on  the  ])oll-list  when  the 
row  occurred.  That  was  the  lirst  (j[uestion  the  chief  supervisor  asked 
him — whether  their  i)oll  lists  a<>Teed. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  say  this  occurred  ? — A.  It  was  not  later  iu 
the  day  than  halt'iKist  tliree  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  jio  up  there  :' — A.  I  immediately  went  up  there,  and  re- 
mained there  lor  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Iu  what  condition  did  you  lind  thinjis  there? — A.  The  excitement 
was  great  outside,  but  everything-  had  become  quieted  down,  except  the 
excitement  around  outside  of  the  jjolls. 

Q.  How  about  the  voting  ? — A.  But  very  little  voting-  was  going-  on; 
it' was  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  did  not  resume  while  I  remained 
there.  I  saw  only  a  lot  of  sailors,  who,  I  was  satistied  at  the  time  and 
am  yet  satistied,  were  not  residents  of  Charleston  at  all  and  were  not 
rightly  voting  there.  They  were  not  being  challenged  at  all.  They  were 
allowed  to  vote  without  taking-  the  customary  oath.  All  Avere  drunk, 
too,  and  from  the  men  who  conducted  them  up  to  the  polls  I  was  satis- 
fied that  they  were  voting  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  asked  the  managers 
why  they  voted  them  M'ithout  questioning  them  or  compelling  them  to 
take  the  prescribed  oath.  Then  one  of  the  managers  asked  one  of  them, 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?"  He  swore  he  lived  in  Charleston.  The  manager 
asked  him  what  ward.  He  wasn't  able  to  tell.  He  just  swore  he  lived 
iu  Charleston ;  and  the  whole  batch  of  sailors  went  on  voting. 

Q.  How  many  were  theie  of  them  ? — A.  Eight  or  ten. 

Q.  AVere  they  white  men  ? — A.  Yes  ;  all  white  men.  In  fact,  during 
that  half  an  hour  not  many  colored  men  voted ;  they  were  afraid  to  go 
there  on  account  of  the  riot  that  there  had  been. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  About  half  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q.  Did  you  return  there  again  during  the  day  ? — A.  I^o,  not  at  that 
precinct ;  I  went  to  different  i)recincts,  guarding  against  those  frauds. 

Q.  Did  they  swear  all  the  voters  at  the  Palmetto  engine-house  while 
you  Avere  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  at  a  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  one  at  a  time ;  and  I  can  state  here 
that  1  spent  the  entire  day  visiting  the  different  polling-  precincts,  and 
I  never  saw  more  than  one  man  sworn  at  a  time  during  the  entire  day ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  one  at  a  time  was  sworn  at  any  of 
the  precincts.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  great  many  were  sworn  in 
groups.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  statement ;  it  Avas 
a  veiy  rare  thing  to  swear  more  than  one  man  at  a  time.  I  might  go 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  say. the  first  difficulties  reported 
to  me  Avere  that  a  great  many  men  Avho  lived  outside  the  city  limits  Avere 
refused  the  right  to  Aote.  The  supervisor  and  myself  Avould  go  to  the 
idaces  from  Avhich  these  complaints  came,  and  immediately  made  au 
effort — by  talking-  to  the  superA-isors  of  the  different  precincts,  and  urg- 
ing the  right  of  the  people  to  a  ote  unless  somebody  coidd  prove  that  they 
had  voted  before,  or  Avere  not  eligible  to  A'ote  for  some  reason — to  secure 
for  them  an  opportunity  to  A^ote.  The  managers  insisted  that  these 
men  ought  not  to  A^ote  there.  They  said,  "  They  are  repeaters.  If  they 
are  entitled  to  vote,  they  must  a  ote  at  their  oavu  j)recinct.  They  are 
evidently  countrymen  and  shoiild  vote  at  their  own  country  precinct." 
But  the  super\isors  insisted  that  the  laAV  entitled  these  men  to  A'ote  at 
any  precinct  in  the  county.  Still  the  managers  said  these  men  could 
not  be  alloAved  to  Aote  at  their  precinct,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
Avhetker  or  not  they  had  Aoted  before.    The  superA'isor  insisted  that 
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tliey  onglit  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Then  they  wonld  refer  us 
to  the  county  executive  eoniinittee. 

Q.  The  Democratic  executive  comniittee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  insisted 
that  they  sliouhl  refer  the  matter  to  the  commissioners  of  election ;  but  all 
the  managers  said,  "  Eefer  the  matter  to  the  county  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee."  They  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  commissioners  of 
election  authorized  by  law,  and  the  authorities  from  whom  they  got  their 
appointments  and  from  whom  they  got  their  instruction.  They  recog- 
nized only  the  Democratic  county  executive  committee.  After  visiting 
a  majority  of  the  polling  precincts,  and  endeavoring  to  induce  the  inan- 
agers  to  allow  these  people  to  vote,  the  supervisor  and  myself  visited  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  commmittee.  We  told  him  what 
we  had  come  for;  that  there  was  a  great  wrong  being  done,  and  that  he 
was  the  only  party  who  could  correct  the  matter  and  give  these  men  the 
privilege  of  voting.  He  acknowledged  that  they  had  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  precinct  in  the  Mty,  and  promised  to  send  out  a  circular  of  in- 
structions to  the  boards  of  managers  to  that  (*Q:ect.  I  did  not  Ivuow  how 
it  was  that  he  was  authorized  to  instruct  them;  still,  he  did  start  out 
a  man  with  a  circular,  which  he  read  to  us,  to  that  effect — that  these 
men  were  entitled  to  vote  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had  voted 
before. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee? — 
A.  Mr.  Buist.  Mr.  Poinier,  the  chief  supervisor,  and  myself  supposed, 
after  these  instructions  were  given,  that  there  would  be  no  furtlier  diffi- 
culty on  that  score ;  but  it  made  no  change  whatever  in  the  management 
at  the  different  precincts.  The  men  were  still  refused  permission  to  vote. 
They  went  from  poll  to  poll  all  over  the  city  begging  to  vote,  but  were 
refused  the  privilege.  Finally  the  majority  of  them,  those  who  came  in 
from  Saint  Andrew's  Parish,  and  from  between  Charleston  and  the 
Twenty-two-mile  House,  and  from  the  other  side — the  men  who  had  been 
trying  at  different  precincts  to  vote — tinally  assembled  at  the  court- 
house, on  the  jiiazza  and  in  the  yard,  and  crowded  the  i)lace  to  overtlow- 
ing,  until  at  last  I  gave  orders  to  shut  the  front  gates. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  assembled  there '? — A.  I  should  say  more 
than  five  hundred ;  and  the  place  remained  crowded  the  balance  of  the 
day.  At  every  precinct  where  they  would  go  they  would  be  instructed 
to  go  before  a  trial  justice  and  swear  that  they  had  not  voted  that  day, 
and  were  entitled  to  vote. 

After  hearing  that  order  given  frequently,  I  commenced  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  trial  justices,  and  I  made  the  discovery  that  every  trial 
justice's  office  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  closed.  There  was  not  a 
trial  justice  to  be  found  in  the  city.  So,  while  the  managers  on  the  one 
hand  were  sending  men  to  the  offices  of  the  trial  justices  to  ]>rove  their 
right  to  vote,  they  well  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  not  a  trial  justice's 
office  was  open  in  all  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  trial  justices  ? — A.  They  were  all 
Democrats.  During  the  day  I  wrote  affidavits  for  a  number  of  men;  I 
grouped  a  number  in  one  affidavit,  and  had  them  all  sworn  before  a 
United  States  commissioner  ;  and  a  lutmber  of  these  were^^llowed  to  vote. 
I  ■\^^^ote  out  affidavits  I  suppose  for  as  many  as  50  men.  Those  for  whom 
I  made  out  such  affidavits  were  allowed  to  vote  until  nearly  night; 
then  tlui  managers  refused  to  receive  them  any  more. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  They  said  that  the  men  were  repeaters,  or 
might  be  repeaters,  who  had  already  voted.  I  noticed  during  the  day 
that  a  number  of  men.  Democrats,  were  allowed  inside  of  the  polling- 
place  at  every  precinct,  while  no  liepublicans  were  allowed  to  go  in,  not 
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even  the  officers.  If  a  man  wlio  was  rej;aixled  as  a  clialleno-er  said,  "I 
ehallcii.ue  that  man's  vote,"  the  challenger  Avas  not  compelled  to  assign 
any  reason,  nor  was  the  man  allowed  to  make  any  ex])lanation.  If  lie 
refnsed  to  ])ass  out  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  vote,  he  was  carried  to 
the  guard-honse  on  the  charge  of  disturbing  the  election.  I  saw  a  num- 
ber of  men  arrested  on  this  ground.  I  saw  a  nundjer  of  Republicans 
arrested  because  they  were  called  upon  by  their  friends  to  come  up  and 
vouch  for  their  right  to  vote.  They  were  arrested  simply  for  coming 
up  aiul  vouching.  They  were  ordered  by  the  managers  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  guard-house,  and  before  night  no  colored  Republican 
dare  come  up  and  vouch  for  another  man  being  a  Republican,  lest  he 
should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  guard-house.  During  the  day  I  went 
to  the  county  commissioners  of  election  and  appealed  to  them  to  correct 
the  misapprehension  which  the  nuxnagers  seemed  to  have  that  they  had 
a  right  to  decide  whether  a  man  should  vote,  and  they  referred  me  to 
the  county  Democratic  executive  committee.  The  commissioners  tliought 
it  wrong  that  their  votes  should  be  refused.  They  thought  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  precinct  upon  swearing  that  he  had 
not  voted  at  any  other  precinct  that  day ;  but  they  had  not  received  any 
instructions  from  the  Democratic  executive  committee.  So  that  the 
Democratic  executive  committee,  and  not  the  offlcers  appointed  by  law, 
was  really  conducting  the  election. 

Q.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  colored  people  in  regard  to  voting; 
were  they  anxious  to  vote  ? — A.  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  elections  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  since  the  reconstruction — 
1868 — and  I  never  saw  the  colored  Republicans,  and  the  white  Republi- 
cans too,  for  that  matter,  more  united  and  more  anxious  to  vote  than 
this  election ;  and  they  never  voted  so  solidly  as  they  did  at  this  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Wliich  ticket  were  the  colored  people  inclined  to  vote  ? — A.  Gen- 
erally, almost  universally,  the  Republican  ticket.  There  was  not  one 
colored  man  in  twenty,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  that  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  a  matter  of  preference.  A  good  many  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  through  influences  brought  to  bear  ux)on  them,  as  they  were  afraid 
of  losing  their  places  because  of  threats  of  their  employers,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  If  the  colored  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  will,  not  one  colored  man  in  a  dozen  would  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  South  Carolina  the  colored  people  who  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  are  as  a  rule  the  worst  class  of  men  among  the  colored  people. 
They  vote  that  ticket  for  selfish  purposes  only.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  where  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  order  to 
obtain  employment,  or  to  keep  in  the  employ  of  i)ersons  who  are  Demo- 
crats. 

Q.  Was  any  pressure  brought  upon  them  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  A  constant  pressure  of  that  sort  is  brought  to 
bear  ui^ou  the  colored  men.  The  Democratic  speakers  referred  to  it 
constantly  in  making  speeches,  and  the  newspapers  referred  to  it  con- 
stantly in  their  editorials. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  refer  to  it  ? — A.  Saying  that  colored  men  who 
refused  to  vote  tlie  Democratic  ticket  should  not  be  given  employment; 
that  ])reference  should  always  be  given  to  colored  men  who  would  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket ;  that  men  who  voted  against  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  theii'  employers  should  not  be  given  employment,  or  should  be  dismissed 
and  their  places  filled  by  those  who  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  Democratic  newspapers  and  Democratic 
speakers,  the  Republicans  were  not,  previous  to  the  election,  very  sau- 
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f>uiue  of  carrying'  the  larjier  portion  of  the  State.  Tliey  had  heard  it 
frequently  said  that  the  Democrats  were  determined  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion at  all  hazards.  They  knew  that  the  Democrats  had  the  machinery 
of  the  election  in  theii'  own  hands.  As  they  said,  the  Kepublicans  had 
taught  them  how  to  manage  such  things,  and  they  intended  to  beat 
them  at  their  own  game.  As  a  matter  of  i)olicy,  to  i)revent  the  fraud 
from  appearing  too  glaring,  it  was  thought  that  the  Democrats  would 
allow  the  Kepublicans  to  carry  at  least  some  of  the  counties. 

Q.  Did  they  carry  any  county  ? — A.  They  carried  only  one  county  in 
the  State. 

Q.  AVhat  was  that '? — A.  It  was  Beaufort.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  Eei)ublicans  would  not  have  carried  that  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
tissue  ballots  failed  to  get  there  in  time  for  the  election. 

Q.  Were  there  no  tissue  ballots  there? — A.  'No,  sir;  none  were  re- 
ported. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  preponderance  of  colored  people  in  that  county  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  ten  to  one. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  preponderance  is  there  now  since  the  change  ? — 
A.  The  Eepublican  majority  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Q.  When  was  the  change  made  in  that  county '? — A.  In  1878 — a  little 
over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  the  change  was? — A.  The  northern  half  of 
Beaufort  County,  which  contained  the  principal  white  population  of  the 
county,  was  cut  ofl"  and  formed  into  Hampton  County,  leaving  the  i)or- 
tion  of  the  old  county  lying  along  the  coast,  where  the  majority  of  the 
colored  people  resided,  to  retain  the  name  of  Beaufort  County. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  white  voters  in  that  county  in 
1870? — A.  The  vote  in  that  county  in  187C — that  was  before  the  change 
was  made  in  the  county — was  1,807  whites  to  8,090  colored  persons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  vote  for  governor  in  Beaufort  Countj^  in  1876"? — 
A.  The  vote  for  Hampton  was  2,274;  for  Chamberlain,  7,001. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  South  Carolina? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  voter  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  never  voted 
in  any  other  State.  I  have  been  a  voter  in  South  Carolina  for  tAventy 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  attached  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  I  voted  at  but  one  election  previous  to  the  war,  and  then  we 
had  but  one  party  in  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Since  the  war,  with  which  party  have  you  acted  ? — A.  With  the  Ee- 
publican party  since  its  organization  in  the  State. 

Q.  When  was  the  Eepublican  party  organized  in  South  Carolina  ? — 
A.  In  1807. 

Q.  And  continued .  in  the  ascendency  until  1877,  did  it  not? — A.  It 
did. 

Q.  What  office,  if  any,  did  you  hold  under  that  party  during  the  time 
the  Eepublican  party  was  in  power  ? — A.  At  the  time  the  Eepublican 
party  was  organized  in  the  State,  I  was  deputy  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

Q.  What  office  have  ypu  held  since  then  ? — A.  Collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  the  3d  district,  and  United  States  marshal  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  During  how  many  of  these  nine  years  that  the  Eepublican  party 
has  been  in  the  ascendency  have  you  been  holding  office  ? — A.  The  whole 
of  them. 
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Q.  Aiul  since  tlie  Democratic  party  lias  been  in  the  ascendency,  you 
bave  continued  to  holdoftice  as  a  Ke])ublican  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliat  ofllices  liave  you  lield  under  the  State  authority,  and  what 
under  Federal  authority  f — A.  I  have  held  no  offices  under  State  au- 
thority. 

Q.  The  offices  you  have  held  have  been  Federal  offices  all  the  time  ? — 
A.  They  have.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  State  politics  or  State 
aiiairs,  except  as  connected  with  United  States  politics. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  office  that  you  held  f — A.  Collector  of  the  rev- 
enue. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  collector  ? — A.  For  two  years,  nearly. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  appointed  United  States  marshal  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  held  the  office  of  United  States  marshal  ever  since  your 
first  appointment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  United  States  marshal? — A.  Since  1872. 

Q.  On  tlie  day  before  the  election  did  Colonel  Ehett,  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  submit  to  you  certain  general  orders  that  he 
had  prepared  to  be  issued  for  the  governing  of  police  during  election 
day?— A.  He  did. 

Q.  The  same  that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  testimony  here? — A. 
The  same. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  make  any  suggestions,  if  you  thought  best,  as 
to  any  additional  orders  ! — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  suggestions '? — A.  I  did  not.  I  told  him  they 
were  very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  After  the  election  was  over,  was  there  any  complaint  made  that 
those  orders  had  not  been  carried  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  day  of  election  a  gentleman  came  to  you  and 
told  you  he  had  been  informed  that  tissue  tickets  were  being  used,  and 
how  they  were  being  used "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vho  was  that  gentleman  ? — A.  At  the  time  he  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation he  gave  it  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  not  use  his  name. 
He  holds  a  i)osition  in  that  State  and  if  his  name  were  used  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  i)olitical  aspirations,  or  af<pirations  of  any  kind,  for  all 
future  time. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  matter  except  what  he  told  you  ? — 
A.  His  statements  were  fully  verified  by  the  events  afterwards. 

Q.  So  far  as  that  particular  fact  is  concerned,  you  know  only  Avhat  he 
told  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  stated  to  you  what  yon  have  already  said,  and  exhibited  a  ticket 
to  you  that  had  been  exhibited  to  him ' — A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  describatl  the 
tissue  tickets  to  me. 

Q,  And  said  that  some  one  had  proposed  to  him  to  vote  ten  of  them  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  say  that  he  showed  me  a  ticket  with  ten  tickets  in  it ;  I 
said  he  told  me  that  they  .s-Jwwed  him  a  ticket  with  ten  tickets  folded  in 
it,  and  wanted  him  to  vote  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  you  this  ? 

The  Witness  desired  to  avoid  giving  the  name.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  chairman  declined  to  direct  the  witness  to  state  the 
name,  saying  the  evidence  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  deal  stronger  if 
the  witness  would  give  the  name,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  insist  upon.  The  witness  explained  that  if  the  gentleman's 
name  were  given,  he  would  be  a  political  and  social  outcast  in  South 
Carolina. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  He  was  snj^portinj^'  Judge  Campbell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Campbell  ran  iii(le])eii(leiitl y  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  liepublicaus  had  no  other  candidate  except  Campbell  ? — A. 
Not  for  State  senator. 

Q.  And  this  .centleman  was  supportiiiii'  hiui '? — A.  He  was;  he  said 
tliat  while  he  did  not  care  anythinj;-  for  the  balance  of  the  ticket,  he 
wanted  his  Iriend  Campbell  to  have  a  fair  show. 

Q.  You  say  you  learned  there  was  a  i)lan  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying;-  this  ballot-box  that  Avas  afterwards  destroyed  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  When  yon  were  in  this  crowd  that  you  spoke  of,  that  were  talkin«>- 
to  each  other  and  saying-,  "  Let  us  stay  together,"  and  so  on,  did  they 
know  who  you  were"? — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  know  you  to  be  the  marshal? — A.  They  did  not.  It  was 
dark  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  they  citizens  of  Charleston? — A.  I  presume  so ;  I  did  not 
know  any  of  the  men,  but  I  supposed  from  their  appearance  that  they  be- 
longed around  there  and  were  citizens  of  Charleston. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  the  time  the  ballot-box  was  taken  ? — A. 
I  was  not. 

Q.  That  was  done  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  you  left  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  know  nothing  about  it  except  as  you  were  told  ? — A.  As  I 
was  told  by  the  deputy  marshal  and  supervisor,  and  as  corroborated 
by  others. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  except  what  they  reported,  and  the  ru- 
mors you  heard  in  the  city  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  as  to  what  occurred 
after  I  left  there.  I  know  that  it  was  the  general  understanding-  that 
the  box  was  destroyed. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  its  be- 
ing destroyed,  exce])t  by  hearsay  1 — A.  It  was  reported  by  the  deputies. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  police  force  was  there  when  the  box  was 
taken,  except  by  hearsay  ? — A.  They  were  reported  to  be  there  by  the 
deputies. 

Q.  You  got  the  statement  from  the  deputy  marshal  and  sui)ervisor  of 
election  ? — A.  From  them  and  from  general  rumor. 

Q.  But  your  principal  information  came  from  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
not  only  from  the  Republican  supervisor,  but  from  the  Democratic  su- 
pervisor. Both  the  lie])ubican  and  the  Democratic  supervisor  exi)lained 
to  me  the  mode  of  taking  the  box. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Republican  supervisor  ? — A.  Mr.  Elfe. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Democratic  supervisor  ? — A.  R.  M.  Alexander.  He 
explained  to  me  how  the  crowd  fort^ed  their  way  into  the  engine-house, 
and  the  process  of  putting  out  the  lights,  &C. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  do  you  think  you  were  at  anyone  of  the  polls 
that  day  ? — A.  I  staid  at  the  Palmetto  engine-house  longer  than  at  any 
other  poll.  That  was  at  the  time  I  was  there  in  the  afternoon.  My 
visit  to  each  i^oll  where  things  were  going  on  smoothly  used  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  minutes  generally. 

Q.  The  Palmetto  engine-house  was  where  this  disturbance  was  re- 
ported, was  it  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Who  was  deputy  marshal  there  ? — A.  There  were  three  deputy 
marshals  there. 

Q.  Who  made  the  report  ? — A.  Mr.  A.  W.  Green.     The  Democratic 
and  Republican  supervisors,  too,  came  to  me  and  made  the  same  report. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  gone  through  a  severe  melee. 
3  s  c 
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Q.  Did  not  Green  look  as  tliou.nh  lie  was  in  li(iuor  ? — A.  I  do  not 
thitdc  he  did.  I  wonld  like  to  state  here  that  the  testimony  given  that 
(Jrcen  was  loeated  in  a  ehair  by  the  lire  so  drnnk  that  he  was  nnable  to 
get  up  or  to  move,  from  seven  o'elock  until  ten,  was  utterly  false.  Between 
half  ])ast  seven  and  eight  oVlock  Green  eame  to  me  and  said  the  sni)er- 
visor  had  left  and  the  ballot-box  was  stuffed  so  full  that  it  was  running 
over,  and  they  were  still  <'ontinuing  the  work,  lie  said  it  was  all  a 
ridicnlous  fai'ce.  He  staid  there  to  watch  the  counting  of  those  votes, 
and  when  lie  attempted  to  count  them  he  was  driven  away  and  forcibly 
set  down  by  the  stove.  I  said  to  liim,  ''  Go  back  and  see  what  is  done, 
and  report  to  me  in  the  morning." 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  AVas  Greeu  drunk  then  ? — A.  I  regarded  him  as  being  perfectly 
sober  at  that  time;  he  made  his  statement  in  a  cool,  deliberate  way,  and 
told  me  \\hat  1  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  him  after  that  ? — A.  iSTo,  sirj  I  ordered  him 
to  go  back  and  keep  watch. 

Q,  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  time  when 
Green  came  to  you  and  made  this  report,  or  is  it  only  a  mere  impression 
on  your  mind  f — A.  I  know  I  did  not  leave  my  office  until  some  time 
after  seven  o'clock ;  from  there  I  went  to  supper ;  and  while  I  was  eat- 
ing supper  (ireen  came  to  me  with  the  announcement  of  what  had  oc- 
cur red - 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  the  time  you  left  the  office  ? — A.  AVc 
have  a  city  regulation  that  at  seven  o'clock  the  city  bell  rings.  This  is 
for  the  government  of  the  police.  It  was  some  time  after  the  seven  o'clock 
bell  rang  that  evening  before  I  left  my  office — the  United  States  mar- 
shal's olfice — and  went  home  to  supper,  and  I  had  been  some  time  at 
supper  when  Green  arrived.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  I  know  it  must 
have  been  at  least  as  late  as  half  past  seven,  if  not  eight  o'clock,  when 
Green  came  to  report  the  destruction  of  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  From  that  time  on  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Not 
till  the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Green  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ! — A. 
I  know  that  he  takes  a  drink  once  in  a  wdiile,  but  I  never  saAV  him  drunk. 

Q.  Is  he  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated  ? — A.  I  never  have 
known  him  to  be  drunk,  though  I  know  he  takes  a  drink  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  lost  his  hat  that  night,  and  a  gentleman 
bought  him  another  the  next  day  ? — A.  I  know  that  he  reported  to  me 
that  he  lost  his  hat  in  the  tight. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  affair  that  occun-ed  at  the  time  the  sujiervisor  at- 
tempted to  arrest  tliat(5ermau  for  alleged  illegal  voting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  difticulty  to  which  you  referred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  d(^i)uty  marshals  did  you  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  conducting  the  election  in  Gliarleston! — A.  Forty-six. 

Q.  They  were  a[)pointed  with  special  reference  to  the  election  ? — A. 
They  were. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  appoint  in  other  counties  ? — A.  Previous  to  the 
election 

Q.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — A.  I  appointed,  expect- 
ing that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  at  the  election,  some  fifteen 
deputies;  not  commissioned  specially  for  the  election,  but  instructed  to 
aet  during  the  election  as  well  as  to  perform  their  other  duties. 
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Q.  Ill  wliat  counties  ? — A.  In  Davlington,  Sumter,  Williamsburjj,  Or- 
angeburfi^,  and  Kicljland. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  assign  to  Eicliland  County? — A.  I  could  not 
give  you  the  number;  five  or  six,  I  think;  maybe  more,  maybe  less. 

Q.  How  many  to  Sumter  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many ;  three  or 
four;  possibly  five. 

C^,.  This  is  a  matter  of  consequence.  I  wish  I  could  get  at  the  exact 
numbers. — A.  I  can  get  yon  the  numbers;  I  have  documents  here  which 
will  give  the  exact  numbers. 

Q.  How  were  they  assigned?— A.  One  at  each  voting-  precinct. 

Q.  Of  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  appointed  by  you,  what  were 
their  politics  ? — A.  Those  that  were  appointed  in  the  counties  outside  of 
Charleston  were  Republicans. 

Q.  How  about  those  in  Charleston? — A.  They  were  about  one-third 
of  them  Democrats. 

Q.  And  the  other  two-thirds  Republicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  names  of  some  Democratic  deputy 
marshals  that  you  appointed  in  Charleston. — A.  I  can  give  you  the  names 
of  all  of  them. 

The  Witness  handed  Mr.  McDonald  a  list  containing  the  names  of 
the  marshals  appointed,  with  those  who  were  Republicans  so  designated, 
saying:  These  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  our 
iriend,  Mr.  O'Connor  (Mr.  O'Connor  being  present  at  the  examination). 
The  Avitness  continued:  You  will  see  by  that  that  the  total  number  of 
deputy  marshals  appointed  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  40,  of  which  18 
were  Democrats.  It  was  my  calculation  before  making  the  appointment, 
that  one-third  of  my  deputies  in  that  city  should  be  Democrats,  and  the 
rest  Republicans.  You  will  see,  by  making-  a  calculation,  that  something 
over  one-third  of  them  were  Democrats. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  examination-in-chief  about  complaints  being- 
made  from  some  of  the  counties  in  regard  to  disturbance  at  Republican 
meetings.  Were  not  those  disturbances  caused  by  a  demand  to  divide 
time  with  the  Republican  speakers  ? — A.  It  grew  out  of  that  in  some 
instances  ;  in  other  instances  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
had  resolved  that  the  Republicans  should  not  organize. 

Q.  As  to  Sumter  County,  was  not  the  hovstility  particularly  directed 
towards  .Sam  Lee  ?  Was  there  any  other  person  there  menaced  or  threat- 
ened excepting  him  ? — A.  Every  man  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Republican  party  was  menaced ;  Sam  Lee  particularly,  because  he  was 
the  county  chairman  on  the  Republican  side. 

Q.  What  other  men  besides  Sam  Lee  were  threatened  or  menaced  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Coghlan,  candidate  for  senator,  was  assaulted  and  repeatedly 
threatened. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  place  where  the  two  parties  held  a  mass  meeting 
on  the  same  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  he  went 
into  the  country  to  organize  the  j)recinct  meeting,  he  was  threatened 
and  ordered  to  go  home. 

Q.  The  warrants  you  issued  and  sent  out  were  all  executed  without 
difficulty,  were  they  not? — A.  Without  any  serious  difficulty. 

Q.  The  parties  were  brought  in  and  put  on  bail  without  opposition  ? — 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  mne-tent]A,s  of  the  colored  people  voting-  the 
Republican  ticket  if  left  alone,  you  simply  give  that  as  your  own  opin- 
ion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  result  of  long  experience  with  the  colored 
people. 

Q.  Other  persons  differ  with  you  as  to  that ;  they  have  their  opinion 
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as  von  have  yours? — A.  I  have  heard  ])ersons  make  statements  before 
this  committee  that  I  was  satisfied  they  knew  wheu  they  made  them 
were  false. 

Q.  They  may  say  the  same  of  your  opinion.  As  to  that,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  oi)inioii  expressed  on  this  subject,  are  there  not? — A.  There 
are,  but  the  oreat  nuiss  of  Democrats  themselves  regard  Democratic  votes 
from  colored  ])eople  as  very  uncertain,  very  unreliable.  They  know,  and 
say  frankly,  that  the  colored  people  have  to  be  watched  and  carried  up 
to" the  poll's  before  they  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  then  you 
have  to  see  the  ticket  go  in  before  you  know  that  they  have  really 
voted  with  that  party. 

Q.  There  were  colored  people  openly  advocating  the  Democratic  cause 
and  making  speeches,  canvassing  the  State,  were  there  not? — A.  A  few 
of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  yourself  know  a  number  of  colored  men  who  have  been 
active  in  the  political  canvass  making  speeches,  attending  Democratic 
conventions,  holding  Democratic  meetings? — A.  I  know  of  half  a 
dozen — I  think  not  more  than  that — who  have  been  prominent  in  that 
direction. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Colonel  Wallace,  you  occupy  the  position  of  United  States  mar- 
shal ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  (handing  him  a  document)  a  copy  of  the  order  served  on 
you  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  last  e]>?ction  ? — A.  No  copy  was  served 
on  me ;  an  order  was  read  to  me.  (After  reading  the  document).  Yes, 
sir ;  I  believe  that  order,  or  one  very  similar  to  it,  was  read  to  me  by 
Colonel  Khett. 


ALFEED  EHETT. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29. 

Alfred  Ehett  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  any  position  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  government;  and,  if  so,  what  i^osition? — A.  I  was 
chief  of  police  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  police  officers  of  the  city  were  under  your  direction  and  con- 
trol, were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  orders,  on  or  shortly  before  the  day  of  election, 
for  the  government  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Look  at  that  (handing  the  witness  a  document)  and  see  if  those  are 
the  orders  you  issued. — A.  It  is. 

il.  Who  was  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  this  district  at  that 
time  ? — A.  Colonel  AVallace. 

Q.  Did  y<m  submit  that  order  to  him  previous  to  issuing  it? — A.  I  did. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  prepared  an  order  to  be  issued  for  the  instruction 
of  the  police  force  on  election  day ;  that  I  did  not  intend  to  act  in  any 
partisan  manner ;  that  my  business  was  simply  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  city ;  and  that  if  on  reading  the  order  he  thought  of  any  amendments 
he  would  like  to  suggest  I  would  embrace  them  in  the  order. 

Q.  What  did  Colonel  Wallace  say  to  that  ? — A.  He  read  over  the  order, 
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and  then  said  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  he  had  no  amend- 
ments to  ofter. 

Q.  AVero  any  reports  made  to  you  tliat  any  member  of  the  pohce  force 
had  viohited  that  order  ? — A.  I  myself  arrested  one  man,  a  policeman. 
1  saw  him  at  the  polls  with  two  tickets  in  his  hand,  and  I  sent  him  to 
the  station-house ;  he  explained  that  he  was  just  going  to  vote  himself, 
and  was  examining  to  see  which  was  the  proper  Democratic  ticket  to 
vote. 

Q.  Th.^t  was  the  only  complaint  made  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will 
state  further  that  two  days  after  the  election  I  met  Colonel  "W  allace  in 
the  street,  and  told  hini  that  the  order  had  been  strictly  carried  out  to 
the  letter  ;  and  he  said  that  no  complaint  had  come  to  him  of  the  action 
of  the  police  that  day. 

The  order,  which  was  then  placed  in  evidence  by  Mr.  McDonald,  reads 
as  follows : 

general  orders  no.  70. 

Main  Street  Station, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Police, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  November  4,  1878. 

1.  The  police  force  will  be  divided  into  tAvo  squads,  "A"  and  "B,"  on  Monday, 
November  4,  at  7  p.  ni.,  and  until  fnrthei'  orders. 

2.  Policemen  on  duty  will  take  no  part  in  the  election  on  the  5th  of  November,  be- 
yond depositing  their  votes  at  their  respective  XJolling  precincts.  They  shall  not  hold 
any  tickets,  nor  shall  they  solicit  any  votes,  nor  challenge  any  voter,  nor  hold  con- 
versation in  any  manner  with  any  citizen. 

;{.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  make  no  arrests  except 
for  breach  of  the  peace,  or  for  disorderly  and  riotous  conduct  tending  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

4.  The  police  will  arrest  any  voter,  at  the  request  of  the  supervisor  of  the  elections, 
for  violation  of  the  United  States  law  as  to  illegal  voting,  and  will  assist  any  United 
States  marshal  in  making  arrest  for  the  same  cause. 

5.  They  alone  will  arrest  any  parties  at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  election. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  day  will  be  held  responsible  that  no  policeman  armed  with  a 
gun  leave  their  respective  station-houses,  except  such  armed  squads  as  may  be  ordered 
on  the  streets  by  the  officer  commanding  the  respective  station-houses. 

7.  Any  armed  squad  which  leaves  the  station-house  shall  be  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  officer  detailed  for  that  X)urpose,  who  will  be  resijonsible  for  any  act  or 
firing  done  by  said  squad. 

8.  No  policeman  belonging  to  .any  armed  squad  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  fire 
off  his  gun  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  unless  by  direct  command  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  squad. 

9.  No  policeman  belonging  to  any  armed  squad  shall  break  ranks  or  leave  his  squad 
under  any  consideration. 

10.  Any  policeman  violating  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability,  and  shall  be  punished  to  the  limits  of  the  law  and  authority. 

11.  The  sergeants  at  the  respective  polls  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
all  policemen  and  specials,  and  they  will  arrest  and  send  to  the  station-house  any 
policemen  or  specials  violating  this  order. 

12.  During  the  day  the  squads  will  lie  kept  in  instant  readiness  to  move ;  no  leave 
of  absence  will  be  granted,  and  none  allowed  to  leave  the  station-house. 

13.  The  details  for  duty  at  the  polling  precincts  will  be  as  follows  (the  remainder 
of  the  order  is  occupied  by  assigning  the  regular  and  special  jjolice  force  to  duty  at 
the  various  polling  jilaces  in  the  city). 

By  order  of 

(Signed)  ROBERT  RHETT, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Official. 

A.  M.  Williams,  C.  P.  D. 
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E.  W.  M.  MACKEY. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1879. 
E.  W.  M.  Mackey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Quei^tion.  Wliere  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  In  tlie  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Since  my  birth — fprthii"ty- 
three  years. 

Q.  bid  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  election  ? — A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  AVliat  part  did  you  take  ? — A.  I  was  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
second  Congressional  district — candidate  of  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  What  counties  composed  that  district  ? — A.  Charleston,  Orange- 
burg, and  Clarendon.  Previous  to  my  nomination,  however,  I  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State 
and  in  the  canvassing  of  that  part  of  the  Congressional  district. 

Q.  You  may  give  a  general  history  of  the  campaign  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  give  it  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year — 
that  is,  a  few  months  preceding  the  election,  about  June  or  somewhere 
thereabout — the  Eepublicans  were  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  enter  into  the  contest.  It  seemed  to  l)e  a  prevailing  o])inion 
with  everybody  that  as  the  entire  election  machinery  was  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party  the  Eepublicans  would  have  no  fair  show  what- 
ever, and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  contest.  In  fact  it 
was  generally  admitted  and  talked  about  by  the  Democrats  that  they 
had  the  election  machinery  and  that  they  would  count  out  the  Eepubli- 
cans. So  general  was  this  opinion  throughout  the  State  almost,  tliat  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Hampton,  and  in  a  speech  made  by 
him  at  Blackville,  on  July  4,  at  the  reunion  of  Hart's  Battery,  he  referred  to 
the  matter.  In  that  speech,  published  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
July  5, 187S,  he  said :  "  If  it  is  thought  that  we  can  be  successful  in  this 
election  by  fraud — and  I  have  heard  some  rumors  floating  through  the  State 
occasionally  intimating  that  we  have  the  machinery  of  elections  in  our 
own  hands,  and  that  we  could  count  in  anybody  we  pleased — I  tell  you, 
people  of  Barnwell,  and  people  of  South  Carolina,  that  if  you  once  counte- 
nance fraud,  before  many  years  pass  over  your  heads  you  will  not  be 
worth  saving,  and  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  State  you  live  in.  Fraud 
cannot  be  successful,  because  the  chosen  sons  of  South  Carolina  form 
the  returning  board  now.  The  men  placed  there  as  representing  the 
truth  and  honor  of  South  Carolina  would  die  before  they  would  perjure 
themselves  by  ]>lacing  men  wrongfully  in  oflice  [cheers]."  As  soon  as 
Hampton  made  this  speech  of  course  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Republicans  throughout  the  State,  and  we  took  this  as  an  assurance  that 
there  would  be  a  fair  election,  and  we  therefore  concluded  to  call  a  State 
convention.  The  chairman  of  the  State  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  party  then  issued  a  call  for  a  State  convention  to  assemble 
in  the  early  part  August.  Delegates  were  elected  to  that  State  conven- 
tion, I  think,  from  twenty-eight  out  of  thirty-two  counties  in  the  State. 
There  were  four  counties  not  represented.  It  was  stated  in  the  State 
convention,  and  in  fact,  I  believe,  a  paper  was  i)resented  setting  forth 
the  reason  why  the  Eepublicans  of  Edgefield  had  failed  to  elect  delegates 
from  that  comity.  It  was  because  it  was  intimated  that  if  they  attempted 
to  elect  any  or  attempted  to  reorganize  the  Eepublican  i)arty  in  that 
county,  it  would  be  fatal  to  those  attempting  it.     In  fact,  I  think  there 
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was  an  editorial  in  the  Edfictield  Advertiser,  advising-  if  certain  men 
attempted  to  or<>anize  the  lv<'pnblican  party  in  that  connty,  that  they 
shouhl  be  hnng-  np  to  the  nearest  tree. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Democratic  pai)erf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  the  editorial. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  tlie  editorial  ? — A.  iSTo,  sir;  bnt  I  recollect  readings 
it  at  the  time — it  was  partly  republished  in  Harper's  Weekly.  Yon  can 
refer  to  that  paper  abont  some  time  in  July  or  August,  and  yon  will  tind 
a  ])ortion  of  the  editorial  pidilished  in  it. 

Q.  Yon  may  go  on. — A.  After  the  convention  met  we  went  into 
secret  session,  and  there  was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  we  should 
nominate  a  State  ticket  or  abstain  from  making  any  nominations  at  all. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  Hampton  was  the  main  strength  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State,  and  if  we  made  a  nomination  for  gov- 
ernoi'  and  State  oflicers  that  it  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  Hamp- 
ton to  use  the  machinery  of  election — that  is,  in  the  appointment  of 
O/omiuissioners,  »S:c. — for  the  purpose  of  counting  himself  in;  whereas  if 
we  made  no  nominations  and  simply  confined  ourselves  to  the  Con- 
gressional districts  and  the  counties,  that  all  inducements  for  him  to  act 
unfavorably  ni  the  ap])ointment  of  comiuissiouers  would  disappear. 
That  motive,  I  think,  principally  controlled  us.  Not  that  we  were,  satis- 
fied Avith  Hampton's  admiuistratiou,  because  we  distinctly  set  forth  in 
onr  platform  that  we  were  not  satislied ;  but  we  thought  by  the  failure 
to  put  in  the  tield  nomiuees  for  goveruor  and  other  ofticers  that  his 
(Hampton's)  motives  for  using  the  election  machinery  against  ns  would 
be  i)artially  removed.  Therefore  we  made  no  nominations.  Several 
delegations  from  the  different  counties  waited  upon  General  Hampton 
(that  was  previous  to  the  action  of  the  convention,  however),  and  he  in- 
formed them  he  would  api^oiut  as  commissioners  of  election  throughout  the 
State  fair-minded  men,  and  would  allow  the  Eepublicans  one  of  their  own 
selection  in  each  county.  When  the  commissioners  were  ajipointed,  how- 
ever, much  to  the  disappointment  of  Republicans,  in  nearly-  every  county 
throughout  the  State  all  three  commissioners  were  Demt^crats.  Wherever 
a  Republican  was  appointed,  a  \ery  ignorant  man,  or  some  one  who  was 
not  in  afdliatiou  with  the  Republican  party,  or  i^erhaps  some  man  whom 
the  Democrats  would  call  a  Republican,  bnt  who  had  left  the  Re]Hiblican 
l)arty  years  ago,  was  selected,  and  it  was  a  mere  evasion  in  calling  him 
a  Republican.  For  instance,  in  Charleston  County,  Hampton  api^ointed 
a  Mr.  C.  W.  Montgomery  as  a  representative  of  the  Republican  party, 
although  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  for  four  years  past  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  not  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  nor  was  he  recog- 
nized by  Republicans  as  a  Republican.  It  is  true  he  was  at  one  time  a 
Republican,  bnt  in  187G  he  marched  in  the  Democratic  procession  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  and  I  suppose  must  have  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket ;  at  any  rate.  Republicans  generally  believed  so,  and  did  not  rec- 
ognize him  as  a  Republican,  and  he  in  no  manner,  shape,  or  form  affili- 
ated with  the  Republican  party — did  not  consult  the  Republican  leaders, 
or  any  ])ortion  of  them.  Again,  in  Orangeburg  County,  a  colored  man 
who  had  been  a  Republican  was  aijpointed  a  commissioner  ;  his  name 
was  Cain.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  hoAvever,  that  because  of  his 
failure  to  get  an  office  from  the  Republican  party  he  went  over  to  the 
Democracv,  and  abandoned  the  Republican  party  entirelv.  That  was 
in  187G. 

In  some  counties  Hampton  did  not  pretend  to  appoint  men  who 
had  ever  been  Republicans,  bnt  appointed  men  who  never  had  been 
Republicans,  or  who  never  had  affiliated  or  been  connected  with 
the  Reiniblican  party.      I    sujipose  that,  throughout  the  State,  there 
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were  only  fivo  or  six  men  wlio  could  be  called  Eopiiblicans  who 
were  a])i>()iiir('d  as  coniinissioncrs,  and  most  of  those  resigned  be- 
fore tlie  election,  because  the  Democratic  commissioners  of  election 
refused  to  give  them  any  llepublicans  on  the  board  of  managers.  The 
commissioner  of  election  in  Clarendon  County,  J.  P.  Wragg,  was  a 
liepublican,  but  he  resigned  before  the  election.  Mr.  John  A.  Agnew, 
of  Columbia,  was  a  good  Kepublican  also;  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
whether  he  resigned  or  not.  I  know  his  complaint  was  that  the  other 
commissioners  would  not  allow  him  any  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
managers  of  election.  In  Charleston  County  we  tried  to  get  one  Repub- 
lican manager  of  election  appointed  out  of  the  three  at  each  i)oll,  but 
we  failed.  We  handed  in  a  list  of  names  of  Eepublicans,  one  for  each 
poll,  but  Avhen  we  saw  the  appointments  announced  they  Avere  all  Dem- 
ocrats; and  so  it  was  all  over  the  State.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
Republican  manager  of  election  of  the  482  in  the  State.  To  appoint  the 
managers  of  election  exclusively  from  one  party  was  against  all  prece- 
dents, for  the  Eepublicans  when  in  power  had  always  given  representa- 
tion to  the  ])emocrats  on  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  elections  and 
on  the  boards  of  managers.  I  know  in  Charleston,  in  187G,  the  Demo- 
crats had  a  man  of  th(^ir  own  choice,  a  prominent  Democrat,  as  commis- 
sioner of  election,  and  at  each  one  of  the  precincts  a  Democratic  man- 
ager; I  know  in  1874  the  Democrats  had  a  man  of  their  own  choice  as 
commissioner  of  elections,  and  at  each  poll  they  also  had  a  manager  of 
elections. 

Q.  Did  that  hold  good  all  over  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  Gov- 
ernor Moses,  in  making  appointments  in  1874,  appointed  one  Democrat 
in  each  county  as  a  commissioner  of  elections,  and  the  commissioners 
in  turn  appointed  one  Democrat  as  manager  of  elections  at  each  poll. 
Governor  Chamberlain,  in  making  appointments  in  1870,  published  a 
notice  inviting  the  Democrats  to  nominate  a  commissioner  of  elections 
for  each  county,  and  a  Democratic  commissioner  was  appointed  for  each 
county  and  a  Democratic  manager  was  appointed  at  each  poll.  So  this 
really  was  about  the  first  election  of  which  I  have  any  recollection  wliere 
the  election  officers  were  appointed  entirely  from  one  political  party, 
and  the  other  political  party  denied  any  representation  whatever. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here,  did  you  determine  to  organize,  and  run 
candidates  for  Congress  and  members  of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  policy  agreed  upon  in  the  State  convention — to  make  no 
nominations  for  the  State  officers,  but  to  nominate  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, not  in  all  the  districts,  but  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth ;  I 
think  it  was  decided  to  make  no  nomination  in  the  fourth;  and  to  run 
candidates  for  the  legislature  in  those  counties  where  the  Eepublicans 
had  an  acknowledged  majority.  Of  coui'se  we  concluded  it  was  useless 
to  run  any  candidates  in  Democratic  counties.  Previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  State  convention,  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  chairman  of  the  Eepnb- 
lican  party.  Senator  Taft  and  myself,  made  a  complete  canvass  of  the 
county  and  organized  the  Eepublican  party.  We  went  to  almost  every 
polling  precinct.  After  the  convention  adjourned,  we  again  canvassed 
the  county;  in  fact,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Eepublicans  nmde  a  more 
thorough  canvass  of  Charleston  County  in  any  i^revious  year  than  they 
did  last  year. 

Q.  Was  Iiowen  in  full  accord  with  the  party? — A.  Mr.  Bowen,  Sena- 
tor Taft,  and  myself  went  through  the  county  together  and  organized 
the  party  together ;  we  w^ere  at  every  meeting  together.  The  Eepubli- 
can party  was  never  more  united  than  in  1878.  It  is  true  there  had  been 
a  division  in  the  Eepublican  party  in  Charleston  County  years  ago,  but 
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ill  187G,  Avlicn  the  Democratic,  party  deterniinod  upon  tlioir  straisht-ont 
])olicy,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  llepublicaiis  were  forced  toj*ether,  and 
we  united  and  carried  Charleston  Connty  in  1870  by  0,1500  majority,  and 
we  Iiave  since  reniained  united.  But  1  think  we  were  even  more  united 
last  election  than  in  1870,  because  we  made  a  much  more  thorough  can- 
vass. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  in  1870  ? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  fig- 
ures. The  majority  for  Presidential  electors  was  0,308.  The  majority 
for  Congressman  was  0,238.  I  think  in  Charleston  the  difference  be- 
tween the  majority  for  Presidential  electors  and  governor  was  about 
100. 

Well,  this  year,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,  we  thoroughly  canvassed  the 
county — held  meetings  everywhere;  we  went  to  all  the  voting  precincts. 
I  suppose  Ave  must  have  had  in  Charleston  County  thirty  meetings  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Charleston.  When  we  started  out  the  second  time 
to  hold  our  second  list  of  meetings  prior  to  the  election,  we  expected 
that  the  Democrats  in  that  county  would  pursue  the  same  jiolicy  which 
had  been  pursued  in  every  other  county;  that  is,  that  thej^  would  fol- 
low the  Pepublicans  around  the  country  and  demand  joint  discussion, 
or,  at  any  rate,  be  present  at  our  meetings.  We  anticipated  it,  I  say,  be- 
cause Major  Lamb  Buist,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
county,  in  a  speech  at  Hibernian  Hall  after  our  State  convention,  some 
time  in  September  or  October,  I  think,  stated  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Democrats  to  follow  the  Eepublicans  around  the  county  and  de-  , 
mand  a  division  of  time ;  it  was  their  intention,  he  said,  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous canvass,  and  to  meet  the  Eepublican  leaders  on  the  stumj)  and  re- 
fute all  they  had  to  say.  I  do  not  know  what  altered  their  determina- 
tion, but  after  we  started  out,  very  much  to  our  surprise,  no  Democrats 
a])peared  at  our  meeting.  The  first  meeting  we  held  of  our  second  series 
of  meetings  was  on  John's  Island,  Avhere  we  held  two  meetings,  although 
there  was  but  one  i)olling-place.  We  held  two  in  order  that  we  could 
thoroughly  post  the  i^eople — holding  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
and  one  at  the  upper  end.  No  Democratic  speakers  a]ipeared.  We  be- 
gan to  get  very  suspicious.  We  then  went  over  to  Wadmalaw  Island, 
and  there  no  Democi'ats  appeared.  Then  we  went  over  to  Edisto,  and  in 
spite  of  their  threats  to  follow  us  up  no  Democrats  appeared  there.  We 
began  to  be  suspicious,  and  we  thought  the  Democrats  must  have  deter- 
mined ui)on  some  other  manner  of  carrying  the  election,  as  they  did  not 
follow  us ;  and  I  recollect  in  talking  among  ourselves — Mr.  Taft,  Bowen, 
and  myself — we  did  not  like  it,  because  we  felt  if  they  expected  to  get 
any  colored  votes  on  those  islands — and  on  these  islands  there  is  not 
exceeding  200  Democratic  votes,  while  there  are  nearly  3,000  Repub- 
lican votes — they  should  be  around.  If  they  expected  to  make  any 
imi)ression  on  the  Republicans,  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  would  attend 
our  meetings.  We  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Democrats  not  to  open  the  polls  on  those  islands.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  the  i)lan  they  would  adopt,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  that  conclusion,  too.  Well,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  they  did  not 
open  any  poll  on  Edisto  Island,  where  there  was  about  1,000  votes,  and 
it  was  only  by  sending  a  man  down  to  John's  Island,  and  by  his  going 
and  hunting  up  the  managers  of  elections  and  carrying  them  to  the  poll  on 
the  morning  of  the  election,  that  the  poll  was  opened  there.  As  it  is,  the 
two  Democratic  managers  filed  a  statement  after  the  election,  saying  that 
but  two  managers  were  present,  and  the  News  and  Courier  recommended 
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tliotliro wins'  <^^^^  of  the  returns,  but  tlie  Democratic  comniissioners  found 
that  they  had  such  a  hirjie  majority  that  they  couclud(Hl  it  wouhl  make  no 
difference,  and  therefore 

Mr.  McDonald.  AVell,  simply  state  the  fact. 

The  Witness.  AVell,  tliey  did  not  throw  it  out,  and  the  connty  can- 
vassers mach^  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  these  irrci^ularities  existed, 
but  tliat  tliey  liad  determined,  nevertheless,  to  count  that  poll.  Yon 
will  lind  that  statement  appended  to  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
from  Charleston  County. 

After  we  had  concluded  our  canvass  of  the  islands,  we  then  went  on 
canvassing-  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  Democrats  met  ns  for  the 
first  time  at  Saint  Stephen's — Mr.  Buist  and  JMr.  Lesesne.  It  was  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  Democrats  appeared  there  in  red 
shirts.  They  did  not  insist  upon  dividing  the  time,  but  asked  it,  and  we 
were  glad  to  giA'e  it  to  them.  They  made  no  impression  whatever  upon 
the  Eepnblican  vote ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  bnt  two  colored  Dem- 
ocrats there ;  it  had  always  been  a  llepnblican  parish.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  quietly,  and  I  think  when  the  Democrats  left  they  were  satis- 
tied  that  they  had  made  no  impression  on  the  Ke]>ublican  vote.  The  only 
other  meeting  the  Democrats  attended  was  at  Strawberry  Ferry.  There, 
I  think,  they  made  a  kind  of  attempt  to  take  i)ossession  of  the  Eepnbli- 
can meeting.  We  had  called  a  meeting  to  elect  delegates  to  the  county 
convention.  To  our  surprise,  a  card  appeared  in  the  Daily  News — I  have 
it  here — that  Mr.  Fishburne,  president  of  the  Democratic  club,  had  ar- 
ranged with  Mr.  Bowen  to  have  a  joint  discussion  at  Strawberry  Ferry 
on  the  19th  instant ;  all  persons  without  respect  to  color  and  all  persons 
from  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to  attend.  As  soon  as  this 
appeared  I  went  to  Mr.  Bowen  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Fisburne  for  a  joint  discussion.  He  said  no;  that 
he  was  surprised  to  see  it.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  because  I 
thouglit  INIr.  Fishburne  treated  Mr.  Bowen  rather  disrespectfully  in  the 
advertisement,  which  was,  "il/r.  W.  H.  Fishburne  has  arranged  with 
C.  C.  Bowen."  I  thought  the  least  he  could  do,  as  he  had  styled  him- 
self "  Mr."  and  had  evidently  written  the  notice,  was  to  give  to  Mr.  Bowen 
the  same  title  he  had  given  to  himself.  I  asked  Mr.  Bowen  if  he  had 
made  arrangejnent,  and  he  said  no,  he  had  not;  that  it  was  a  surprise 
to  him.  Still,  I  understand  that  afterwards  Fishburne  came  down  and 
made  arrangements  with  him. 

In  Charleston  County,  whenever  Democrats  would  come  jieaceably  to 
our  meetings,  we  did  not  object  to  a  joint  discussion;  in  fact,  we  thought 
we  were  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  if  we  tliought 
they  wanted  to  have  a  row  we  always  went  prepared;  so  we  did  not  care, 
for  the  joint  discussions  always  resulted  to  our  advantage. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  mean  around  Charleston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  therefore  we 
did  object  to  having  a  joint  discussion.  The  advertisement  also  spoke 
of  a  boat  taking  up  parties.  We  objected  to  that,  for  in  the  year  187G, 
when  the  Cainhoy  matter  occurred,  a  boat  went  down  there  and  took  a 
crowd  of  roughs,  and  we  did  not  want  to  see  a  boat  bring  a  similar 
crowd  to  the  Strawberry  meeting.  At  the  meeting  all  the  Eepublicans 
from  the  surrounding  country  were  there.  I  will  say  that  rumors  came 
to  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  at  that  meeting ;  that  the 
Democrats  would  i)revent  me  from  speaking.  At  a  ]irevious  meeting 
they  had  interrupted  nie  and  I  had  spoken  rather  sharply,  and  they 
thought  I  had  insulted  them ;  there  was  a  rumor  this  time  that  they 
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would  not  let  mo  speak.  Still  I  went  and  I  spoke.  Tlie  only  thin":  con- 
nected with  that  meeting-  worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats took  a  number  of  the  police  officers  from  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  What  distance  did  they  go  ? — A.  About  40  miles  from  Charleston, 
up  the  Cooper  Kiver,  on  a  boat.  They  took  up,  I  think,  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Charleston  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles.  They  also  had  a  cannon  aboard,  which  they  said  was  to  be  used 
for  firing  salutes,  which  they  did  from  the  boat,  but  Ave  could  not  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  taking  nyt  sixteen  members  of  the  police  force 
of  Charleston.     The  pretext  was  that  they  were  State  constables. 

Those  were  the  only  two  meetings  in  the  county  where  the  Democrats 
put  in  an  apiiearance.  The  Democrats  made  a  very  poor  canvass  of  the 
county.  I  do  not  think  they  held  a  fourth  or  afifth  as  many  meetings  as 
we  did ;  their  comiilaint  was  that  unless  they  went  to  our  meetings  they 
could  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  colored  people,  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple would  not  come  to  their  meetings,  and  to  reach  them,  therefore, 
they  went  to  our  meetings,  and  thus  got  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them. 
That  was  the  ground  upon  which  they  justified  their  attending  Eepub- 
lican  meetings  throughout  the  State  and  demanding  a  division  of  time. 
The  Democrats  held  but  few  meetings  in  Charleston  County  outside  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  ;  of  the  meetings  so  held  the  two  x)rincipal  ones 
were  at  Wappetaw  and  Bonneau's.  The  attendance  of  colored  jieople  at 
the  former  place  was  small.  At  the  latter  place  I  understand  it  was 
larger,  because  free  cars  were  run  up  there  from  Charleston,  which  was 
39  miles,  and  jjeople  were  picked  \i]}  all  along  the  route.  In  fact  a  good 
many  Republicans  went  up  to  see  it.  In  addition  to  these  two  meetings, 
they  chartered  a  steamer  and  went  down  to  Wadmalaw  Island  and  there 
attemjited  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  the  Kews  and  Courier  afterward  ad- 
mitted that  they  failed  to  get  up  one.  I  think  the  item  was  headed, 
"  Campaigning  under  ditticulties."  I  heard  of  another  on  James  Island; 
that  was  four.  I  do  not  think  they  held  outside  of  Charleston  over  half 
a  dozen  meetings.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  canvass  of  that  county 
with  that  number  of  meetings  or  to  reach  in  that  way  the  ears  of  one- 
third  of  the  people  in  it.  Taking  the  canvass  made  by  the  Republicans 
in  comparison  with  that  made  by  the  Democrats,  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  when  the  election  came  oft'  that  we  would  be  successful. 
The  Rei^ublicans  were  united  and  i^ore  sanguine  than  ever  before,  while 
the  Democrats  seemed  to  be  less  active  than  in  1876  or  at  any  previous 
election.  They  took  less  pains  to  try  and  convince  the  black  people. 
Not  even  in  the  city  of  Charleston  did  they  exert  themselves  to  make 
the  colored  people  leave  the  Republican  party.  In  view  of  the  fjict  that 
it  is  claimed  that  a  good  many  colored  people  are  Democrats  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  I  may  as  well  state  that  at  the  largest  Democratic  meet- 
ing held  there,  when  Hampton  came  to  Charleston,  and  the3'  had  what 
was  called  their  Hampton  meeting,  every  exertion  was  used  to  get  col- 
ored people  to  i^arade  in  the  procession  and  to  bring  out  the  Democratic 
voters,  to  make  the  recei^tion  of  Hampton  as  large  as  possible  ;  and  jet 
with  all  their  exertion  there  were  but  ninety-nine  colored  men  in  the  en- 
tire procession.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  number  of  colored  men  who 
marched  in  that  procession  by  wards.  In  ward  3,  that  gave  the  largest 
Democratic  majority  at  the  recent  election,  there  was  but  one  colored 
Democrat,  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Howard.  Certain  Republicans  took  the  trouble 
to  count  them  by  wards,  and  the  statement  of  the  number  of  colored 
men  who  paraded  in  that  procession  was  published  in  one  of  the  news- 
l^apers.  1  have  the  list  here  cut  out  of  a  newsiiaper,  which  I  will  submit 
to  the  committee : 
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[Missionary  Record,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Saturday,  October  5,  1878.] 
HAMPTOX'S   1>AY. 

Hampton's  Day,  as  it  is  <i;onorally  termed,  came  aiid  went  like  all  others,  and  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  jtrocession  was  formed  on  the  Citadel  green,  anndst  the  hoom- 
ing  of  cauuous,  and  moved  otf  at  11.30  a.  m.     Tlie  jirogramme  was  as  follows : 

White.   Colored. 

Red  shirts,  pedestrians 1"^5  10 

Red  shirts  in  wagons -J')  3 

Red  shirts  on  dravs -^''-^  6 

AVard  1 ■- 39  7 

Ward  2 79  2 

Wards lOS  1 

Ward  4 1H5  28 

Ward  5 22  6 

Ward  6 SO 

Ward7 18  5 

Wards 20  8 

E(inestrians 250  23 

Eiiuestrians,  artillery 50 

1,017  99 

7  carriages  containing 28 

5  buggies 10 

Total  amount 1, 154 

Last  but,  not  least,  a  dilapidated  wagon  closing  the  procession  offering  for  sale  Hamp- 
ton badges.     The  only  colored  mau  from  ward  3  was  J.  Bruce  Howard. 

Afterwards  some  colored  men  who  were  in  that  procession  came  to  me 
and  said  they  put  on  red  shirts  because  they  were  paid  $2  for  tlieir 
day's  service.  From  all  these  circitmstauces,  from  everything-  that 
happened  throngh  the  canvass,  from  the  apparent  Inkewarmness  of  the 
Democrats  throughout  the  county,  from  the  activity  and  energy  we 
had  displayed  in  organizing,  to  bring  out  the  liepublican  vote,  Ave  cer- 
tainly believed  that  Ave  Avould  carry  the  county.  Of  course,  Ave  did  not 
believe  we  would  haA^e  as  large  a  majority  as  we  had  in  1S7G,  owing 
to  the  fact  the  Democrats  had  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  pre- 
vious to  the  election  abolished  a  large  number  of  the  Aoting  precincts. 

Q.  Are  they  established  by  statute  or  how? — A.  AVell,  preA'ious  to  the 
Avar  the  election  precincts  were  designated  together  Avitli  the  managers 
of  election  by  the  committee  of  the  legislature  on  privileges  and  elec- 
tions. At  every  session  of  the  legislt^ture  this  committee  generally  made 
a  report  to  the  house  of  representatives,  setting  forth  the  establishment 
of  such  and  such  precincts  in  such  and  such  counties,  and  the  a])i)oint- 
ment  of  such  and  such  managers,  so  that  the  polls  were  liable  to  be 
changed  at  each  session  of  the  legislature.  After  the  war,  when  the 
election  laAv  Avas  passed  providing-  for  a  board  of  commissioners  of  elec- 
tions for  each  countj^,  the  appointment  of  managers  and  the  desig- 
nation of  polling-places  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  these  commission- 
ers, Avho  designated  about  the  same  jiolling-places  that  had  existed 
prcAious  to  the  Avar,  except  in  a  few  counties  where  the  Aote  Avas  so 
largely  increased  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  that  they  had  to 
increase  the  polling-places.  Well,  the  Republicans  found  after  two  or 
three  years'  experience  that  it  Avas  rather  a  dangerous  poAver  to  Aest  in 
the  commissioners  of  election,  and  they  determined  to  pass  a  law  estab- 
lishing the  i)recincts  by  act  of  the  legislature,  Avhich  was  done;  and  the 
l)olling-places  throughout  the  State  Avere  designated  by  that  act.  Un- 
der this  laAv  the  iiolling-places  remained  about  the  same  as  before. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  year  in  which  this  act  was  passed? — A.  The 
29th  of  March,  1875.    When  the  Democrats  got  into  power,  hoAvever, 
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they  passed  an  act,  27th  of  March,  1878,  which  abolished  a  lar<?e  number 
of  YOtin<>-  precincts  in  the  hir^e  Re])ublican  counties — in  Cliarleston  and 
Beaufort  |  >rincipall,y.  The  act  also  abolished  three  in  Orangeburij  County, 
I  think,  and  also  in  some  other  large  Republican  counties  ;  but  the  three 
counties  that  were  most  affected  by  this  act  were  Charleston,  Beaufort, 
and  Colleton. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  how  they  were  affected  and  what  the  changes  were. — A.  I 
have  a  map  of  Charleston  County,  which  will  show  the  location  of  the 
polls  in  that  county.  AVe  will  take,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  Christ 
Church  Parish,  tinder  the  act  of  1875,  there  was  a  polling-place  at 
Mount  Pleasant ;  then  there  was  another  at  the  Four-mile  Church,  which 
was  4  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant.  Farther  up,  on  the  same  road,  there 
was  a  polling-place,  also,  at  AVappetaw  Church,  which  is  15  miles  from 
Mount  Pleasant,  or  11  miles  fiom  the  Four-mile  Church.  Then,  contin- 
uing up  the  same  road,  there  was  a  polling-place  at  the  Thirty-second- 
mile  House,  in  Saint  James  Santee,  which  is  17  miles  from  the  AVappetaw 
poll.  About  8  miles  farther  on  there  was  another  polling-i)lace  called 
Board  Church.  A^^hen  the  Democrats  got  into  power,  by  tlie  act  of  1878 
they  abolished  all  the  voting  precincts  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  the 
Thirty-second-mile  House,  and  left  that  whole  stretch  of  country,  a  dis- 
tance of  32  miles,  without  a  single  polling-place.  They  abolished  the 
two  intermediate  ])olliug-places.  Then  they  established  at  Moultrieville, 
less  than  a  mile,  another  voting-place,  where  there  is  a  large  Democratic 
majority.  This  new  poll  was  sure  to  give  a  Democratic  majority,  while 
the  other  polling  places  abolished  used  to  give  large  Repubhcan  major- 
ities. Again,  after  leaving  the  city  of  Charleston,  as  you  go  out  of  the 
city  on  the  State  road  which  runs  through  Saint  James  Goose  Creek 
Parish,  there  was  a  polling-place  4  miles  from  the  city  of  Charleston ; 
and  another  at  A\"hale^'s  Church,  about  12  miles  from  Charleston;  then 
another  at  Summerville,  22  miles  from  Charleston.  Now,  the  act  of  1878 
abolished  all  these  jjolling-xilaces  and  established  a  precinct  22  miles 
from  Charleston.  There  was  also  a  i)oll  at  Mount  Holly,  and  that  was 
abolished.  They  abolished  in  the  parish  of  Saint  James  Goose  Creek  all 
the  polls  between  the  citj'  of  Charleston  and  the  Twenty-second-mile 
House. 

Q.  How  many  is  that? — A.  That  is  four.  All  of  those  were  large 
Republican  polls.  In  the  uj^per  part  of  Saint  James  Goose  Creek  they 
allowed  the  two  polling-places  to  remain — Hickory  Bend  and  Cross- 
Roads,  because  there  Avas  a  large  Democratic  vote  in  that  section,  and 
in  addition  to  those  two  established  another  within  a  few  miles. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  distance.  I 
suppose  from  the  scale  on  the  map  they  are  5  miles  or  6  miles  apart.  In 
Christ  Church  Parish,  one  of  the  polls  abolished  had  always  existed 
before  the  war.  Then  in  Saint  Stei)hen's,  where  there  had  always  been 
3  polls  even  before  the  war,  they  abolished  the  Pineville  poll  and  left 
the  one  at  Saint  Stephen's  and  one  at  Blackville — the  latter  because  it 
was  a  large  Democratic  poll ;  but  the  Pineville  poll  had  always  given  a 
large  Republican  majority.  On  James  Island  there  used  to  be  3  jJoUing 
places ;  two  of  them  were  abolished,  to  which  we  did  not  seriously  ob- 
ject, as  I  think  myself  one  was  sufficient.  But  on  John's  Island,  which 
is  20  miles  in  length  and  15  in  width,  the  Republicans  by  the  act  of 
1875  established  3  i^olling  places,  which  have  existed  since  reconstruc- 
tion. At  Rushland,  which  is  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  around 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  colored  people  on  the  island  live,  the  poll 
was  abolished.    About  GOO  colored  voters  live  at  that  end  of  the  island. 
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Cami)l)eirs  Cliurcli  poll,  wliich  is  in  tlio  center  of  the  island,  was  abol- 
IsIumI  also.  The  poll  at  Andell's  Store,  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  island,  and  at  which  a  very  small  vote  is  cast — not  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  vote  of  the  island — was  the  oidy  jyoll  left  on  that  island,  so 
that  the  larf^e  nnmber  of  people  at  Knshland  had  to  make  a  ronnd  jour- 
ney of  40  miles  to  vote.  On  AVadmalaw  Island  there  was  one  in  the 
center  of  the  island  and  one  on  the  coast ;  the  center  one  Avas  abolished 
and  the  one  on  the  coast  left  standing;-.  On  Edisto,  a  very  larjie  island, 
there  were  two  ])ollin<>-  places,  one  at  Calvary  Church  and  one  at 
Wright's  Store.  The  latter  was  removed  to  the  steamlioat  landing, 
abnost  in  the  marsh,  whiU'  the  other  was  alxilished;  and  even  after  they 
left  the  one  in  the  marsh  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it.  Two 
polls  in  Saint  James  Santee  were  also  abolished. 

Q.  Were  those  convenient  ? — A.  These  polling-  places  were  abolished, 
the  Democrats  said,  because  they  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  repeating,  but  as  they  existed  it  was  impossible  to  repeat, 
because  they  were  generally  10  miles  apart,  in  some  instances  they  were 
even  10  miles  apart,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  a  journey 
to  one  of  those  i)olls  and  go  to  another  and  return  the  same  day.  In 
Saint  Andrew's  Parish,  which  is  completely  separated  from  aU  other 
parts  of  the  county  by  water,  there  were  two  polling  places,  one  called 
Ked  Top  Church  and  the  other  Saint  Andrew's  or  Brick  Church,  10  miles 
^  apart.  Both  of  these  were  abolished,  and  the  people  of  that  parish  left 
without  any  polling  place  at  all.  On  the  day  of  the  election  the  people 
from  Saint  Andrew's  being  without  a  polling  place,  of  course  came  over 
to  the  city  of  Charleston  to  Aote.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
fact  because  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Republicans  bringing  peo- 
ple from  the  country  to  the  city  to  vote.  The  people  in  Saint  Andrew's, 
whenever  they  want  to  come  to  thecity  of  Charleston, cross  the  riveratthe 
ferry  at  foot  of  Spring  street  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  or  they  cross 
over  the  bridge  at  Bee's  Ferry.  At  one  of  our  meetings,  we  discussed  the 
question  how  these  people  from  Saint  Andrew's  Parish  should  get  to 
A^ote — where  they  should  go  to  Aote.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  Aot- 
ers  are  allowed  to  vote  at  any  precinct  in  the  county  most  convenient 
for  them.  The  Democrats  contended  that  the  voters  of  Saint  AndrcAv's 
Parish  should  A^ote  on  James  Island,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
get  there  as  they  Avere  se])arated  from  the  i)oll  on  that  island  by  a  large 
body  of  water,  and  the  only  place  they  could  cross  Avas  on  land  belonging 
to  iH'ivate  persons,  and  Ave  did  not  feel  like  asking  the  owner  the  favor 
of  allowing  Republican  A^oters  to  pass  through  his  property.  We  told 
these  people  that  Ave  would  try  and  make  some  arrangements  for  them  ; 
that  Ave  Avould  hire  a  steamer  Avhich  Avould  take  them  to  James  Island  to 
A'ote. 

Q.  Why  would  they  liaA'C  to  go  to  a  certain  point  ? — A.  Saint  An- 
drcAv's  Parish  is  entirely  separated  from  the  city  of  Charleston  and  other 
portions  of  Charleston  County  by  Avater.  It  is  not  exactly  an  island  ;  it 
is  joined  to  Colleton  County,  but  as  far  as  Charleston  County  is  con- 
cerned it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  bj-  the  Ashley  and 
Stono  Elvers  and  Wappoo  Creek.  It  is  connected,  as  I  said,  with 
Charleston  City  by  means  of 'a  ferry. 

Q.  Is  it  marshy — are  the  streams  fordable  ! — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them 
are  fordable ;  the  Ashley  RiA^er  is  A'ery  wide. 

Q.  A  man  cannot  ride  his  horse  over  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  riA^er,  as  Avell  as  the  riA^er.  ob- 
struct the  crossing  OA'er  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  those  islands  are  similarly 
,,^  situated.     Even  before  you  come  to  the  river  there  are  generally  one  or 
"'"two  hundred  feet  of  marsh  that  surrounds  them  all.    It  is  utterly  im- 
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j)ossible  for  a  person  to  cross  except  I)}'  boat.  Mr.  Bowen  and  myself 
tried  to  make  arrangements  for  liiring  a  steamer.  There  were  three 
steamers  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  owned  by  the  Monnt  Pleasant  Ferry 
Company.  We  thought  we  (lould  charter  one  of  these  steamers,  so  as 
to  take  the  voters  from  Saint  Andrew's  to  James  Island,  or  to  the  Monl- 
trieville  poll,  so  that  tliey  could  not  charoe  us  with  bringing  them 
to  the  city  of  Charleston  for  the  i)urpose  of  using  them  as  repeaters. 
J)Ut  there  were  enough  voters  on  James  Island  to  consume  the  whole 
day  in  voting,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  hire  a  steamer  and  take  them 
to  ]Moultrievillc  where  there  were  only  about  200  voters,  and  let  them 
vote  at  that  poll.  Mr.  I>owen  saw  the  agents  of  the  ferrj^  company 
and  they  said  we  could  charter  any  of  the  steamers.  He  came  back 
with  the  information  and  asked  me  for  the  money;  I  told  him  "All  right," 
audi  gave  him  the  money  on  Monday  numiing  amounting  to  >*100,  to  pay 
for  the  steamer,  that  being  the  price  charged.  When  he  went  down  with 
the  money  he  was  informed  that  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of 
Charleston  had  hired  all  the  company's  steamers.  They  made  no  use  of 
them  at  all — did  not  use  them  during  the  day ;  in  fact  it  was  uudei'stood 
that  it  was  for  the  puri)ose  of  preventing  us  from  having'  the  use  of  them 
that  they  chartered  them.  Well,  Ave  tried  to  get  them  and  offered  them 
money.  We  told  the  agents  that  we  had  understood  that  the  steamer  was 
engaged  to  us,  but,  as  I  said,  when  we  went  to  tender  money,  they  claimed 
that  the  Democratic  executive  committee  had  hired  the  steamers,  so  the 
steamers  remained  idle  all  day  and  they  did  not  use  them — nobody  used 
them.  After  we  tailed  to  get  the  steamers,  th(^  only  way  these  people 
could  vote  Avas  for  them  to  come  to  the  city  of  Charleston  and  vote  at 
ward  8,  which  was  the  nearest  poll  to  them.  On  the  day  of  election 
some  landed  at  tlie  loot  of  Broad  and  Council  streets,  but  the  majority 
crossed  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Spring  street,  and  went  to  ward  8  poll. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  vote  there,  however — they  were  rejected  on 
the  gix)und  that  they  did  not  live  in  the  city,  or  that  the  managers  did 
not  know  them.  After  being  rejected  at  ward  8  i)oll  they  would  go  to 
another  poll,  and  when  they  got  there  they  would  be  challenged  and  the 
challengers  would  say,  "•You  were  seen  in  line  at  ward  8  poll,"  and  they 
Avere  again  rejected  ;  linally  a  good  many  made  their  Avay  down  to  my 
Avard — Avard  2.  At  that  poll  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  AA'hen  the 
])olls  were  tirst  opened,  about  25  or  30,  perhaps  even  40,  of  these  men 
from  Saint  AndrcAv's  were  allowed  to  a  ote  there.  An  objection  had  been 
raised  to  their  A^oting  there  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  insisted  upon 
their  right  to Aote, and  the  managers  finally  allowed  them  to  vote.  Ux)- 
on  hearing"  that  the  managers  of  elections  at  ward  8  had  refused  to 
alloAv  these  people  from  Saint  Andrew's  to  vote  at  theii'  poll,  I  sent  word 
up  there  that  they  could  come  down  and  I  Avould  see  that  they  voted  at 
my  poll. 

Q.  NoAV,  right  here,  is  that  the  charge  that  was  made  against  you  for 
repeating  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  sent  word  that  the  managers  of  Avard  2  had 
not  refused  to  allow  the  people  of  Saint  AndreAv's  to  A'ote  there,  and  if 
there  was  any  trouble  at  Avard  8  to  liaA'e  them  come  down  where  I  Avas. 
Well,  some  of  them  came  down,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  election  took  off  the  managers  and  talked  to  them,  and  all  at  once  the 
managers  declared  that  no  more  A'oters  from  the  country  should  be 
allowed  to  Aote.  I  asked  them  why,  ahd  they  said  it  Avas  suspicious 
that  they  should  pass  tAvo  or  three  polls  and  come  down  here  to  A'ote. 
No  proof  Avas  offered  that  they  had  voted  at  any  other  poll,  but  the 
managers  put  it  on  the  ground  that  they  had  passed  by  other  polls,  and 
hence  that  was  a  jtresumption  that  they  had  A'oted,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  A^ote  here. 
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In  this  connoction  I  desire  to  refer  to  tlie  fact  tliat  INIr.  IMnttliews  tes- 
tified in  ("liarleston  that  a  coh)red  man  came  to  liim  and  said  that  lie  liad 
a  messa.ue  foi-  me  from  ]\Ir,  J)nnnemann,  tluit  2~)0  men  liad  jnst  voted  at 
ward  8  ])oll  and  that  lie  ■\vas  ji(>in<i'  to  send  them  to  me  to  vote  a;j;ain. 
That  statement  is  nntnie.  I  was  there  when  the  man  came.  The  man 
never  delivered  any  sneh  message  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  IVIatthews 
knows  fall  well  that  he  <lid  not.  The  man  delivered  to  me  this  letter 
from  ]\Ir.-J)nnnemann. 

KovKMBini  5,  1878. 
Col.  E.  W.  M.  Mackev: 

Dkak  Siu  :  You  will  be  oompolled  to  put  a  stop  to  iho  Dcmocrnts  from  preventing 
the  voters  from  (lie  fitli  mile  house,  Saint  Aiulrcnv's  Piirish;  they  won't  allow  none  to 
vote  at  my  poll  in  ward  No.  8.     By  ho  doing  you  will  oblige, 
Yours, 

LEWIS  DUNNEMANN. 

There  was  no  messaji^e  bronyiit  to  me  that  250  men  who  had  already 
voted  at  Avard  8  had  been  sent  down  to  vote  at  waid  2.  While  I  was 
at  the  latter  poll  complaints  came  from  all  the  polls  throni;hont  the 
city,  that  the  nmnajiers  at  the  different  ]>olls  wonld  not  allow  the  A'oters 
from  Saint  Andrew's,  or  from  Saint  James  Goose  Creek  to  vote.  The 
only  poll  where  the  people  from  Saint  James  Goose  Creek  could  vote 
was  22  miles  from  Clnuieston,  and  those  who  formerly  voted  at  the 
4 -mile  house,  rather  than  walk  18  miles  to  the  poll  above,  determined 
to  come  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  which  was  oidy  4  miles,  and  vote  there. 
As  reports  continued  to  come  from  the  different  polls  that  the  mana<;ers 
would  not  allow  either  the  people  from  Saint  Andrew's  or  Saint  James 
Goose  Creek  to  vote,  I  went  down  to  the  United  States  court-house 
and  consulted  with  the  district  attorney,  ]\Ir.  ISTorthrop,  and  with  the 
United  States  marshal,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  was 
in  favor  and  did  advise  that  warrants  of  arrest  be  issued  for  manajiers 
of  election  who  were  denying  to  qualified  voters  the  right  to  cast  their 
votes;  but  they  were  not  issued.  We  staid  there  a  while,  and  soon 
the  court-yard  and  court-house  were  crowded  with  men  who  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  suppose  500  of  these  people  came  down  there 
and  staid  there  the  balance  of  the  day  complaining  of  the  action  of  the 
managers  in  refusing  to  allow  them  to  vote,  and  appealing  to  us  to  see 
if  there  was  not  some  way  by  which  the  managers  could  be  made  to 
permit  them  to  vote.  I  think  there  was  at  one  time  fully  500  of  these 
men  in  the  court-house  yard.  They  staid  there  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  never  were  allowed  to  vote ;  they  never  got  a  chance.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men  never  attempted  to  vote,  beciause  after  it  became  known, 
about  mid-day,  that  the  maimgers  had  determined  upon  this  line  of 
action,  many  of  them  nuule  no  attempt,  but  refrained  from  even  offering 
their  votes,  as  it  was  useless  to  do  so.  The  number  of  llei)ublican  voters 
in  Saint  Andrew's  is  about  700,  and  the  number  that  came  from  Saint  James 
Goose  Creek  Avas  about  500.  There  were  about  1,200  or  more  of  these 
peo])le  that  were  in  the  city.  Out  of  this  1,200  not  over  200  of  them 
voted  that  day.  Besides  these  there  was  a  numl)er  of  men  from  the 
city  whose  votes  were  rejected.  I  know  a  number  at  my  own  i)oll  Avere 
rejected  that  lived  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  tissue  ballots?  Some  testi- 
mony was  given  in  the  city  of  Charleston  in  regard  to  the  Republicans 
having  tissue  baUots. — A.  About  ten  days  previous  to  the  election  I 
received  a  message  from  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  Charleston  County  that  the  Democrats  Avere  considering  the 
question  of  using  small  tissue  tickets.  1  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  matter  then,  because  my  information  Avas  to  the  effect  that  the  ques- 
tion Avas  only  being  considered,  and  it  had  not  been  determined  upon 
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.Mdicovcr,  I  was  busily  occupied  at  tho  tiiuf,  <»!•  slioitly  after,  with  (»ur 
ccMuity  couventiou,  and  I  liad  no  time  to  tliink  about  it.  I  did  not  iiear 
any  more  about  tlie  matter  until  the  Sunday  i»iecedin<i-  the  election,  when 
a  <;entleman  came  to  me  with  a  inessa<ie  from  anotiier  Democrat,  tellinj;- 
me  that  we  had  better  be  on  our  iiuard;  tluit  the  Democrats  had  alai'ge 
number  of  tissue  ballots  with  which  they  intended  to  stuff  the  ballot- 
Itoxes;  that  they  intended  to  jdace  four  or  five  hundred  in  each  box, 
which,  of  coursi',  would  create  a  surplus,  and  wliich  would  necessitate 
the  drawino-  out  of  a  number  of  ballots  to  the  extent  of  the  diff»'rence 
between  the  number  of  ballots  in  the  box  and  the  number  of  names 
on  the  ])olI-list,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  as  the  Kepub- 
iican  tickets  were  lariier  and  printed  on  coarser  i)a])er  they  would 
draw  them  out  (easily  distin<iuishin^-  them  from  the  others),  and  so  de- 
stroy the  Kepublican  vote.  This  was  the  Sunday  preceding  the  election. 
The  infornuition  was  brought  to  me  from  a  ])emocrat,  who  said  he  was 
fully  cognizant  of  the  phui.  That  sanu'  evening  Mr.  James  A.  Williams, 
a  candi(hitefor  the  legislature  on  our  ticket,  came  to  my  house  and  told 
nie  that  while  in  TJorger's  store,  corner  of  King  and  TJroad  streets,  he  had 
overheard  several  men  whom  he  did  not  know  conversing  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  tissue  ballots  on  the  day  of  election.  He  said  he  supposed 
they  were  Democrats;  at  least  they  were  white  men,  and  they  were  con- 
versing al)out  their  using  tissue  ballots  on  election  day,  and  he  came  to 
give  me  the  intV)rmation,  as  he  supposed  for  the  tlrst  time,  but  I  had 
already  received  it.  Immediately  after  that  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Bowen's 
house  and  advised  with  him  what  ought  to  be  done.  After  consulting- 
together,  he  advised  that  1  should  go  down  to  Major  Buist,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  connnittee,  and  inform  him  that  we  knew  of  their  i)lan, 
and  see  if  it  could  not  be  stopped,  thinking  that  if  we  ijiformed  him  that 
we  were  cognizant  of  the  matter  that  it  might  deter  the  Democrats  from 
can-ying  out  their  scheme.  I  thought  it  would  operate  better  if  we 
should  post  a  large  poster  throughout  the  city  and  inform  the  public  that 
we  were  aware  of  the  plan  which  had  been  concocted.  So  on  ^Monday 
morning  I  went  up  to  ^Nlr.  Perry's  store  and  asked  him  if  he  could  print 
a  poster  (he  was  then  printing  the  Be]>ublican  tickets  for  me).  He  re- 
ferred me  to  his  foreman  who,  after  conferring  with  me,  said  I  wouhl 
have  to  get  somebody  else  to  print  them,  as  he  did  not  have  time.  I 
explained  to  him  what  I  had  heard  about  the  plan  of  the  Democrats  to 
use  tissue  ballots,  and  I  told  him,  in  order  to  counteract  the  use  of  tissue 
ballots  by  the  Democrats,  I  wanted  him  to  print  me  some  tissue  ballots, 
for  which  I  gave  him  the  order.  In  consulting  with  Mr.  Bowen  we  con- 
luded  that  our  only  remedy  was  to  have  tissue  ballots  printed  so  as  tooffset 
theirs,  so  that  when  they  felt  in  the  box  all  the  tickets  would  be  alike  and 
our  lvepul)lican  tickets  wt)uld  be  like  theirs,  and  in  drawing  they  could  not 
tell  the  difference.  On  Monday  morning  I  had  these  posters  printed  by 
Parry,  Cooke  &  Co.  Mr.  Cooke  was  the  printer  who  took  the  order;  he 
is  a  Democrat.     This  poster,  which  is  headed  "  Democratic  frauds,"  is. 


as  tbllows 


Exhibit. 

democratic 

FKAIJD.S: 


BALLOT-BOX  STL'ITTNG ! 


Thi'  atti'iitiou  of  KEPUBLICAN  Voters,  Supervisors,  and  ^farslials  is  called  to  tho 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Executive  Coinniittee  have  had  iiriiited.  in  small  types,  on 
tissue  paper,  a  Inv^^i'  unniWr  of  Dcmocrdtic  Ticket^',  coiiummly  known  as  "KlSSJOh'jl'S  " 
-with  which  certain  Democrats  at  each  I'oll  will  attempt  to  start' the  Bal'ot  Boxes.     ' 
■4  S   C  j 
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The  olijcct  is  to  j^ot  at  least  500  of  tlicsi'  kiss  jokes  in  each  ballot  box,  in  order  to 
make  tlie  ballots  in  the  box  exceed  the  names  on  the  poll  list.  At  the  clos(^  of  the 
polls,  -when  the  boxes  are  opened  and  the  exet^ss  ascertained,  one  of  the  manaji;ers,  all 
of  whom  are  Democrats,  will  be  blind-folded  for  the  pnr])ose  of  drawing  ont  the  excess 
of  tickets.  Of  course  the  Democratic  manager  will,  in  every  case,  feel  for  the  Kepnb- 
licaii  tickets,  which,  being  larger  tlian  the  Democratic  kiss  jokes,  will  be  drawn  ont. 
As  the  kiss  jokes  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  tonch,  none  of  them  will  be  taken 
out.  Siipcrvlwri  and  ^Idrxhah  are  earnestly  urged  to  take  such  positions  at  the  Itallot- 
boxes  as  will  enable  them  to  detect  any  person  endeavoring  to  vote  more  than  ono 
ticket.  By  keeping  a  sharp  lookoiit,  the  parti<'s  wlio  are  known  can  be  easily  detected, 
and  must  be  arrested  upon  the  spot.  Xotice  is  f/ivcn  thai  all  partk's  caught  will  be  rngor 
ously  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  Court. 

I  liad  tliese  printed  just  as  early  as  I  could  on  Monday  nioruinjj,  and 
I  started  out  two  men  to  post  them.  I  had  1, ()()(>  of  them  i)rinted,  but 
gave  them  only  500  to  post  arouiul  the  city.  After  being  out  an  lunir  or 
two  they  came  back  and  said  that  just  as  fast  as  they  posted  them  a 
number  of  Democrats  who  were  following  them,  tore  them  down.  As  I 
had  500  in  reserve,  at  night  I  gave  them  the  500,  ami  told  them  to  post 
them  that  night.  They  did  so,  but  the  next  morning  they  were  seen 
only  about  an  hour  or  so,  for  during  the  day  they  nearly  all  disappeared. 
I  know  that  those  at  my  poll  were  all  torn  down. 

We  had  45,000  tickets  printed  in  red  iidv  on  ordinary  ixi])er,  of  the 
usual  size,  as  follows: 

Exhibit. 

vxio.v  i;i;i'unucAX  tickkt! 

For  iiith  Con<jrcss'2d — ^d  District. 

Edmund  W.  M.  Mackey. 

For  Senator. 

James  B.  Camplx-ll. 

For  House  of  Bepresentatires. 

Andrew  Simonds. 
C.  G.  Memminger. 
Francis  S.  Holmes. 
Edwarfl  McCradv,  jr. 
J(diu  H.  Thiele. " 
Stephen  H.  Hare. 
William  J.  Brodie. 
James  A.  Williams. 
Joseph  J.  Lesesne. 
James  Hutchinson. 
Nathaniel  Moraut. 
Frank  Ladson. 
William  G.  Pinckney. 
Renty  K.  Washington. 
Andrew  Singleton. 
Warren  N.  Bunch. 
James  Singleton. 

For  County  Commissioners. 

Ijouis  Dunnemann. 
William  H.  Thompson. 
Richard  Bryan. 

For  School  Commissioner. 

Michael  M.  MciaughUn. 

For  Judge  of  Prohate. 

Charles  W.  Buttz. 

For  Solicitor,  Ist  Circuit. 

W.  J.  DeTreville, 
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"\Ve  then  had  5,000  tickets  ])iiiito(l,  of  the  same  size  as  the  above,  on 
tissue-paper,  but  printed  from  the  same  form  : 

Exhibit  No.  4. 

VNIOX  REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

For  AQlh  Congress — 2d  District, 

Edinuiid  W.  M.  Mackcy. 
T'or  Senator. 
James  B.  Campbell. 
For  House  of  Eepreiicntatires. 

Andrew  Hinionds. 

C.  G.  Menniiiiiger. 

Francis  S.  Holmes. 

Edward  MrCradv,  jr. 

John  H.  Thiele. 

Stephen  H.  Hare. 

William  J.'lhodie. 

James  A.  Williams. 

Joseph  J.  Lesesiic. 

James  Hntchinson. 

Nathaniel  Moraut. 

Frank  Ladson. 

William  G.  Piuckuey. 

Reuty  K.  Washington. 

Andrew  Singleton. 

Warren  N.  Bunch. 

James  Singleton. 
For  County  Commissioners. 

Louis  Dunneman. 

William  H.  Thomi)son. 

Richard  Bryan. 

For  School  Commissioner. 

Michael  M.  McLaughlin. 

For  Jud(je  of  Probate. 

Charles  W.  Buttz. 

Then  we  had  5,000  small  tissue  ballots,  each  about  one-third  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  ballot,  like  the  following- : 

Exhibit  No.  5. 

UNION  r?:puhlican  tickkt. 
For  46</(  Congress — 2d  District. 
Edmund  M.  W.  Mackey. 
For  Senator. 
James  B.  Campbell. 
For  House  of  liepresentatives. 
Andrew  Simonds.  C.  G.  Meraminger. 

Francis  S.  Holmes.  Edward  McCrady,  jr. 

John  H.  Thiele.  Stephen  H.  Hare. 

W^illiam  J.  Brodie.  James  A.  Williams. 

Joseph  J.  Lesesne.  James  Hutchinson. 

Nathaniel  Morant.  Frank  Ladson. 

William  G.  Pinckney.  Renty  K.  Washington. 

Andrew  Singleton.  Warren  N.  Bunch. 

Janu'S  Singleton. 
For  County  Commissioners. 
Louis  Dunneman.  William  H.  Thompson. 

Richard  Bryan. 
For  School  Commissioner. 
Michael  M.  McLaughliu. 
For  Judge  of  Vrohate. 
Charles  W.  Buttz. 
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Then  wo  l>;ul  L'JKKI  of  tlie  ordinary  s'v/.v  and  inipcr.  in  black  ink,  a^* 

follows : 

ExiiiuiT  Xo.  (). 

I  NION    KlCl'l  BI.ICAN    TICKKT. 

For -IGlh  l'ou(ire>i>i — 2(1  Dintritt. 
Eaiiiuuil  W.  M.  Matkey. 

For  Seiialor. 
Jauies  B.  Campbell. 

For  House  of  Beprcsentativeis. 

Andrew  Siniouds. 
C.  G.  Meiniiiiiiger. 
Francis  S.  Hobnes. 
Edward  McCradv,  Jr. 
John  H.  Thiele. 
Stephen  H.  Hare. 
WiUiam  J.  Brodie. 
Jauies  A.  Williams. 
Joseph  J.  Lesesne. 
James  Hutchinson. 
Nathaniel  Morant. 
Frank  Ladson. 
William  G.  Pinckney. 
Reuty  K.  Washington. 
Andrew  Singleton. 
Warren  N.  Bunch. 
James  Singleton. 

For  County  Commissioners. 

Louis  Dnnneman. 
William  H.  Thompson. 
Richard  Bryan. 

I 

For  School  Commissioner. 
Michael  M.  McLaughlin. 

For  Judge  of  Probate. 
Charles  W.  Buttz. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  all  elections  in  Sonth  Carolina  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  the  Democrats  to  try  and  get  hold  of  the  Eepnblican  ticket 
a  day  or  tW'O  in  advance  of  the  election,  so  as  to  print  an  imitation  Re- 
l)nblican  ticket,  with  tlie  names  of  the  Democratic  candidates  on  it.  As 
there  is  a  large  nnmber  of  colored  men  who  cannot  read,  they  can  easily 
be  imposed  npon  in  that  way.  Therefore,  in  this  election,  as  in  all  pre- 
vious elections,  we  issued  strict  injunctions  to  the  printers  not  to  let  any 
of  our  tickets  get  out.  But  as  tliere  is  a  large  number  of  men  in  the 
employ  of  Democrats  who  desire  to  get  their  ticlcets  the  night  before  the 
electitm,  as  they  do  not  wisli  their  employers  to  know^  how  they  vote, 
we  had  I'.OOO  tickets  like  the  above,  which  are  different  from  the  regular 
ticket,  i)rinted  for  distribution  among  that  class  of  people.  I  staid  up  the 
night  bcfoie  the  election,  as  1  generally  do,  to  furnish  tickets  to  colored 
people  who  want  to  vote  the  llepublican  ticket  but  who  work  for  Demo- 
crats and  wh(>  get  their  tickets  secretly  and  put  them  in  their  pockets  in 
order  to  ke«'i>  their  employers  from  knowing  how  they  vote ;  when  they 
are  given  Democratic  tickets  they  change  them  before  voting.  For  this 
reason  we  generally  liave  an  ordinary  ticket  printed,  so  that  if  by  mistake 
anv  should  get  out  the  Democrats  Avill  not  counterfeit  it.     The  2,000 
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]»rint('d  in  tins  fiuiii  ^veic,  as  I  have  said,  fortlio  i)nii)(Kse  (»t'(listrH)iition 
the  iii^lit  before  tlie  election  to  colored  men  who  came  to  ns  to  j;et  tick- 
ets, bccanse  they  dare  not  lict  them  ott"  the  tables  at  the  polls,  and  who 
did  not  want  tlieir  em])loyers  to  know  how  they  voted. 

If  you  will  notice  in  the  countinii-  of  the  vote?^.  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  not  one  of  those  liej>ublican  tissue-ballots  were  sent  outside  of 
the  city  of  Charleston;  they  were  not  even  distributed  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  foi-  our  idea  was  not  to  use  them  unless  the  Democrats  were 
A otiuiii'  tissue-tickets,  as  we  had  been  informed  they  would  do.  But  on 
the  morninu-  of  the  election  I  had  a  number  of  men  watchinji;"  to  find  out 
whether  there  were  tissue-ballots  being  voted  by  the  Democrats,  and 
from  all  the  ditteivnt  precincts  I  could  get  no  information  whatever  as  to 
Democtratic  tissue-ballots  being  used.  I  therefore  thought  my  informa- 
tion was  wrong,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  using  them.  Therefore,  we 
<lid  not  distribute  the  smaller  tissue-ballots,  and  I  believe  I  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Teller,  the  chairman,  before  the  committee  left  Charleston. 
Me  did  not  use  them  except  a  few  that  I  took  out  and  gave  aw^ay.  I 
su])]>ose  out  of  the  o,()00  there  is  now  fully  4,000  in  that  package.  1  had 
the  night  before  given  a  small  luimber  to  some  men  with  the  distinct 
un<lerstanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  unless  the  Democrats  were 
using  them  also,  so  that  in  the  whole  city  of  Charleston  there  were  only 
six  of  them  voted.  After  I  found  that  no  one  could  find  any  Democratic 
tissue-ballots  I  thought  there  was  no  use  to  distribute  them,  and  they 
were  not  distributed. 

Q.  What  was  the  larger  tissues  '! — A.  There  were  5,000  of  them,  and 
very  few  of  them  were  used,  and  then  only  because  during  the  day  1 
ran  out  of  the  others,  and  as  they  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  regular 
ticket  I  distributed  a  few.  The  best  part  of  them  were  never  given  out. 
Out  of  those  distributed,  the  count  shows  that  only  U50  altogether  were 
voted.  J>ut  neither  any  of  the  large  nor  small  tissue  ballots  were  sent  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  we  could  not 
send  them  l)ecause  the  order  for  ])iinting  was  only  given  on  Monday, 
and  I  did  not  get  them  until  late  Monday  night,  an<l  when  I  got  them, 
all  of  our  tickets,  so  far  as  the  county  was  concerned,  had  been  sent  out. 

[At  this  point  the  package  of  small  lvei)ublican  tissue  ballots,  which 
were  printed  with  a  view  to  ottset  the  Democratic  tissue  ballots,  was  ]>ro- 
duced,  and  contained  about  4,000.] 

I  must  admit  I  thought  that  poster  had  scared  them,  but,  as  things 
turned  out,  I  am  satistied  now  that  it  did  not. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  know  about  the  Democratic  tissue  ballots  being 
voted  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it  as  briefly  as  you  can ;  of  course,  I  don't  care 
to  know  about  those  in  the  boxes  which  we  counted,  for  that  is  shown 
by  the  returns,  but  if  you  know  of  any  others  you  may  state  about  it. — 
A.  In  regard  to  the  count  in  Charleston  ( 'ounty,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  election,  the  ])lan  of  the  Democrats  appeared  to  be  what  is 
Kpeciti«Ml  in  this  poster,  but  that  plan  was  not  carried  out  entirely  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  because  you  will  see  in  this  ])oster  we  I'equested  the 
sul)er^'isor,  esju'cially  the  Ilei)ublicau  sui)ervisor.  to  take  such  a  position 
at  the  ballot-box  as  would  enable  him  to  detect  any  jierson  trying  to 
vote  more  than  one  ticket.  After  issuing  that  circular  we  called  the 
supervisors  together  and  told  them  they  must  take  such  positions  as  to 
observe  the  ballot-boxes,  and  for  them  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  ballot- 
boxes  all  the  time,  and  employ  a  clerk  at  eacli  ])oll  to  keep  a  poll-list. 
Each  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  ais,  employed 
a  clerk,  but  at  every  i)olling-]>lace  exce])t  one.  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
objections  were  made  to  the  <'lerks. 
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Q.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wortli  while  to  "o  over  that. — A.  Well,  I  want 
to  say  that  iu  the  eity  of  Charleston  at  all  of  the  i)ollin}i-plaees  exeei)t 
one  they  did  not  aihijtt  the  i)lan  of  drawing'  out  the  tickets — well,  all  but 
two.  All  the  tickets  that  were  found  in  the  boxes  were  counted,  and, 
of  course,  in  that  way  the  i^oll-list  in  some  i)laces  overran  the  ballots  in 
the  boxes,  and  sometimes  the  ballots  in  the  boxes  outnundjered  the 
names  on  the  poll-list,  but  everything  was  counted  that  was  found  in 
the  ballot-boxes. 

Mr.  McDonald.  What,  in  places  that  you  were  present? 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  testify  from  the  returns  of  the  super- 
visors, and  then  make  any  ex])lanation  you  choose  about  it. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  state  that  I  have  examined  all  tlie  poll- 
lists  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the  secretarj-  of  state's  office,  and  I 
have  certitied  copies  of  those  poll-lists  here. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  about  this. — A.  This  poll-list  at  Market  Hall. 

Q.  Is  that  an  examination  from  the  original  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will 
state  that  at  the  Market  Hall  precinct  the  total  vote  this  year  was  1,087, 
of  which  the  Kepublicaus  got  121  and  the  Democrats  the  remainder,  or 
1,8GG.  In  the  election  of  1870  the  total  vote  of  that  i»oll  had  only  been 
585.  At  the  municipal"  election  of  1875  the  total  vote  was  47l!.  On  the 
])oll-list  at  Market  Hall  tweuty-four  pages  of  it  is  written  upon  the  blanks 
furnished  1»y  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  commissioneis  of  election,  and 
by  them,  in  turn,  fiuiiished  to  managers  of  election.  Twelve  pages  is 
written  on  legal  cap,  and  two  pages  written  on  foolscaj).  Well,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  seven  different  handwritings;  the  hand- 
writings are  very  distinctly  different  from  each  other;  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  they  were  written  by  the  same  person,  unless  he  took  particular 
pains  to  disguise  his  hand  in  writing  it  in  the  various  ways,  and  even 
then  he  could  not  do  it.  It  is  in  seven  different  handwritings.  Pages 
1,  4,  9,  12,  13,  10,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22,  and  24  are  Avritten  in  one  hand^mt- 
ing.  Then  pages  2,  3,  5,  0,  7,  8,  14,  and  23  are  written  in  another  hand- 
writing; 25,  30,  32,  33,  and  37  are  Avritten  in  another  handwriting. 
Pages  20,  27,  and  28  in  still  another  hand.  Pages  29  and  34  in  an- 
other handwriting,  and  page  30  in  still  another.  The  managers  return, 
at  that  precinct  a  total  of  1,987  votes,  but  there  is  but  1,977  on  this 
list,  so  that  they  have  returned  ten  more  votes  than  they  have  names 
on  this  list.  Now,  another  fact  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is, 
that  on  the  last  i)age  of  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state  the 
regular  list  contains  two  columns  for  names,  but  the  last  page  only  con- 
tains half  a  column  of  names,  and  there  is  a  column  and  a  half  blank, 
and  these  other  names  on  the  foolscap  and  legal  cap  were  attached  to 
that  afterwards. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  attached  after  that? — A.  After  that  407 
are  attached.  ^Vnother  fact  is  that  those  written  on  the  regular  poll- 
list  blanks  are  only  in  two  handwritings.  For  instance,  the  first  page 
appears  in  the  handwriting  of  one  man ;  then  the  second  and  third  page 
in  the  handwriting  of  a  second  man ;  then  the  fourth  page  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  first ;  then  the  fifth  ])age  in  the  handwriting  of  the  second 
party ;  then  again  foUows  five  pages  of  the  handwriting  of  the  .first 
party ;  then  another  page  again  in  the  handwriting  of  the  other,  and  so 
on.  Now,  another  peculiarity  which  [  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
this :  that  all  these  names  in  this  first  handwriting,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
can  be  found  in  the  city  directory,  and  are  well-known  names,  while 
all  these  names  in  the  handwriting  of  the  second  party  appear  to  be 
fictitious  names;  that  is,  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  city  directory, 
unless  it  is  some  ordinary  one  that  you  can  Hud  in  any  city  directory.    I 
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liiivo  taken  tliese  sliects  and  linntcd  in  the  city  diiectoiy,  and  know  this 
to  be  a  fact.  Xo  two  Iiand\\iitin,:Lis  appear  (»n  the  same  sheet;  it  is 
where  they  ar«^  interspersed  between.  >.'early  all  these  that  appear  to 
be  in  the  handwriting:  of  the  reii'nlar  eh'rk  are  well-known  names,  and 
yon  will  tin<l  thein?  in  the  eity  directory.  The  next  is  the  ^Nfarion 
poll  list;  that  is  in  the  seven  different  handwritings.  They  all  appear 
to  me  to  be  in  entirely  different  handwiitinus,  because  they  are  so 
much  dirt'erent,  except  perhaps  two  or  three  tliat  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  same  person  disguisini;"  his  hand.  There  is  certainly  ou 
that  poll-list  not  less  than  the  handwriting  of  four  different  persons. 
There  are  seven  different  handwritings.  Two  of  these,  on  the  second 
and  thiid  page,  evidently  is  the  handwriting  of  a  woman.  From  what 
1  know  about  it  no  man  ever  wrote  the  second  or  third  page.  The  names 
I  think,  of  course,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  anybody  that  they  are 
tictirious  names.  They  follow  almost  invariably  in  couples  or  triplets. 
For  instance:  "'Charles  IJrady,  Theod<ue  J>ra<ly,  John  Wasco,  Joe 
Wasco.  Isaac  Wasco,  Amos  May,  Alinon  ^fav,  St.  Johns  ^faves,  Alfred 
Mayes,  William  Walker,  Kobert  Walker,  W.  A.  ^^'alker."  "Then  they 
change  in  sonie  plact's  and  run  names  into  eacli  other.  For  instance, 
"Jzrael  Peterson,  Peterson  Xoble,  Xoble  Prince.'' 

Now,  the  numl)er  of  names  on  that  p(»ll-list  is  l,!-!",  and  I  think  the 
returns  of  the  managers  show  1,123  votes. 

The  next  poll-list  is  that  of  the  Niagara  Engine-House  that  I  exam- 
ined— Ward  8,  and  I  have  here  the  poll-list  of  the  managers  of  election 
and  the  poll-list  of  the  United  States  supervisor.  As  I  have  stated, 
these  two  i>oll-lists  are  both  in  double  columns.  The  forms  furnished  to 
both  were  sheets  of  paper  with  double  columns.  You  will  notice  that 
the  managers  in  keeping  the  poll-list  did  not  keep  that  as  all  the  other 
poll-lists  were  kept,  by  tilling  up  a  page  at  a  time,  but  they  run  down 
and  nearly  fill  np  one  column,  and  those  names  correspond,  name  for 
name,  with  the  supervisor's  poll-list.  And  they  run  down  until  you  get 
"  S.  Chisholm,"  on  page  10,  which  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  column. 
Xow,  then,  the  next  person  who  voted,  or  attemi^ted  to  vote,  was  J.  0. 
Charter.  His  name  appears  on  the  supervisor's  list  and  is  scratched  out, 
so  that  yon  will  see  that  the  one  that  wrote  that  turned  back  again. 
Then  John  Wesley  Cabbs  and  I).  Chester.  Now  all  these  names  that 
follow  on  the  managers'  poll-list  after  that  are  partly  in  the  second  col- 
umn and  the  balance  in  the  first  column,  after  the  sixteenth  sheet.  All 
these  pages  afterwards  do  not  occur  on  the  supervisor's  list  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  ? — A.  On  the  supervisor's  poll-list  there  are 
84!)  names  and  on  the  managers'  poll-list  (including  all  those  which  are 
not  on  the  supervisor's  ]>oll-list)  1,211,  or  adifference  of  372.  Xow  what 
I  want  to  state  is  that  notwithstanding  that  there  are  1,211  on  the 
managers'  list,  yet  they  returned  1,315  votes  as  having  been  cast,  or  134 
nu)re  votes  than  they  lia<l  even  on  their  own  poll-list.  I  can  give  you 
the  nund)er  of  each  party  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Snpi)Ose  you  do. — A.  Democrats  04(1,  Eepublicans  399. 

Now  another  fact  in  regard  to  this  poll-list.  It  is  only  written  in  two 
handwritings,  and  the  names  that  occur  on  the  supervisor's  poll-list  are 
in  the  same  handwriting  with  the  exception  of  the  last  22  names.  While 
till  of  those  not  found  on  the  supervisor's  list  but  are  on  the  managers' 
poll-list  are  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  first  lot  of  names;  that 
is,  all  the  names  that  appear  to  l)e  added  on  the  managers'  poll-list  are 
in  a  different  handwriting  with  the  exception  of  22.  Now  in  regard  to 
the  Ashley  engine-house,  I  will  state  that  as  that  was  one  of  the  first 
I  did  not  make  any  comparisons  at  the  time,  but  on  that  the  total  num- 
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ber  t>t'  names  is  1,1  ")8,  while  the  iiuniber  of  votes  that  they  returned  was 
1,139.  Now  on  this  ])oll-list  there  a]>i)ear  six  sheets  that  liave  been  in- 
serted between  the  tirst  and  the  ei<ihth  sheet,  that  are  written  on  tlu>. 
first  pa.ue  of  what  was  the  blanks  furnished  to  the  supervisors.  The 
lieadinu's  have  been  torn  off,  so  that  they  are  about  one-quarter  shorter 
than  the  rejiular  blaidvs.  The  reason  wliy  I  state  that  these  arc 
inserted  is  because  the  ixdl-list  furnished  to  the  niana.i;ei's  was  of  the 
same  character.  1  have  had  no  time  to  make  a  thorou.iili  investi.uation 
of  this  ]>oll-list,  still  here  is  onenanu',  Mr.  H.  Spariiick — 1  kuow  he  does 
not  live  in  ('harlcston,  but  in  Denver,  Colo. 

In  reji'ard  to  this  Market  Hall  poll-list,  it  has  the  most  outrageous 
names  anybody  ever  heard  of;  nobody  ever  heard  of  any  such  names  in 
the  city  of  Charleston.  One  api)ears  to  be  taken  from  a  Chicago  direct- 
ory, for  I  see  "Carter  IT.  Harrison";  I  notice  "C.  Ancbew,'"  "K.  Yan- 
coit,"  "Mark  Dockridge,"  "John  Leonard,"  "David  J)rombell,"  "Isaac 
M.  Gilliard,"  "Carter  H.  Harrison."'  Anybody  knows  that  tliose  names 
are  not  found  in  Charleston. 

At  the  Palmetto  engine  I  examined  that  poll-list ;  ^h\  Eaton  exam- 
ined it  also.  Mr.  Eaton  has  testified  that  the  nuiidter  of  persons  voting 
at  that  poll  Avas  3,509,while  in  1S7G  it  Avas  only  738,  total  number.  The 
total  number  in  1875  Avas  only  ol5.  Now  it  is  true  that  another  ])oll  in 
that  ward  has  been  recently  abolished. 

Q.  What  was  the  Aote  at  that  other  poll  ?— A.  In  1870  it  was  503; 
add  that  to  the  738  that  AAas  Aoted  at  the  l*almetto  engine-house  in 
1870,  and  the  result  Avill  be  1,301.  In  1875  the  vote  Avas  375  at  the  ])oll 
that  Avas  abolished,  and  515  at  the  Palmetto  engine-house  ;  added  to- 
gether the  result  Avould  be  894.  Now,  the  Avhole  vote  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  at  this  election,  incliHling  the  805  votes  that  Avere  cast  at 
the  Washington  engine-house.  Avhere  the  ballot-box  Avas  destroyed  and 
Avas  not  counted,  Avas  15,542. 

Q.  AYhat  has  it  been  heretofore  ? — A.  In  1870,  it  Avas  12,333.  In  1875, 
at  the  municipal  election,  the  vote  was  10,230,  tiie  total  of  the  city.  In 
1874,  the  total  Avas  10,531;  in  1873,  the  total  vote  Avas  12,097;  iii  1871, 
it  was  10,395.  So  that  the  xoie  of  1878  exceeded  that  of  1875  by  5,147  ; 
it  exceeded  that  (►f  1873  by  3,445  ;  it  exceeded  that  of  1874  by  5,011  ; 
it  exceeded  that  of  1870  by  3,209.  Now,  at  the  only  two  polls  in  the 
city  where  the  tissue  ballots  aa  ere  not  used,  the  Iie})u1)licans  carried  ;  at 
all  the  other  polls  Avhcre  the  tissue  ballots  were  used,  the  Democrats 
carried. 

(The  following  statement  in  regard  to  these  years  is  taken  from  the 
otHcial  figures,  an<l  is  by  war<ls  for  the  different  years.) 

fP^xiiiniT  No.  0.] 


1873. 


Mimiciiial     Municipal 
election.    |     election. 


Ward  1   . .  - . 

Ward  2 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Wai-d  5 

Ward  6 

Ward  7 

AVard  X 

Total 


92i 

411 
206 
243 
.516 


888 
1,  600 

1.  643 

2.  4!)7 
1,212 
1,  669 

7X1 
1.801 


1874. 


General 
election. 


904 
1.  173 

1.  .■.93 

2.  3(;l 
1.  10.-. 
1.598 

653 
1.114 


]87.->. 

1876. 

1878. 

Municipal 

(ieiieral 

(ieneral 

election. 

election. 

election. 

1.007 

1,142 

960 

1.  133 

1.410 

780 

1 .  366 

1.886 

.5,  556 

2.  366 

2.398 

2,  .548 

1.  123 

1,  381 

1,  226 

1,5S7 

2,  0.54 

1,988 

648 

821 

1,  139 

1.006 

1,241 

1,  345 

12.  097 


10,  .531 
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Ev-.-.'Ss  i.f  till'  vote  of  1S7S  over  tluit  of  1«71. 

isr.i. 

]S74. 
187.i. 
187t). 


5,147 
3,  445 
5,011 
5,306 
3,  209 


Tlic  ]v('i»ul»li<;nis  were  satislicd  tliat  Mitliout  those  tissue  ballots,  and 
without  lliose  IVaudulcnt  names,  we  could  have  iinide  a  juiand  triumph. 
In  faet,  Ave  all  Itclieved,  on  the  ni,i;ht  of  the  election,  that  we  had  eai- 
ried  the  election — we  felt  conlident  until  after  we  found  out  about  the 
tissue  ballots,  after  the  boxes  were  opened.  ]S'ow,  in  the  county  of 
( "iiarh\ston,  outside  of  the  city,  the  method  of  counting  the  votes  was 
carried  out  just  as  it  is  s])eciti«Ml  in  that  poster;  that  is,  the  excess  was 
drawn  out  if  the  ballots  exceeded  the  number  of  names  on  the  poll-list, 
and,  of  course,  a  Republican  ticket  would  be  drawn  out  every  time.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  here  from  those  jtoll-lists  which  1  got  from 
the  exact  tigures,  and  the  luunber  of  names  ou  the  poll-list  taken  from 
the  jwll-list  on  file  in  the  secretary  of  state's  ottice,  and  the  surplus  taken 
from  the  numl)er  of  sur])lus  tickets,  and  the  number  drawn  out  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  supervisors. 

By  the  CiiAiR^rAN : 

Q.  Was  that  taken  from  the  returns  as  they  were  made  out  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  that  is,  from  the  su]»plementary  statements — it  is  taken  from  their 
official  statements  as  supervisors  of  electiors.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
made  an  aflidavit,  but  they  swore  to  them.  This  statement  shows  that 
at  eight  ]»olls  outside  of  the  city  of  Charleston  the  number  of  names 
found  on  the  poll -lists  was  3, TOO,  while  the  number  of  ballots  found  in  the 
boxes,  ,■").;;  1 7,  and  the  excess  of  ballots  over  tlie  names  was  1,011,  and  the 
Iiei)ublican  tickets  destroyed  was  1,2G0.  Xow  the  vote  for  Congress- 
man  at  those  eight  polls  stood  Democratic  candidate  2,140,  liepublican 
candidate  l,.!?!!;  the  Democratic  candidate's  majority,  504. 

(^).  AN'as  that  as  returned  by  the  managers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jly  :Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  The  majority  as  the  return  made  by  the  managers  of  the  state- 
ment of  A'otes  destroyed  ? — A.  INo,  sir;  that  is  by  the  supervisors. 

Xow,  in  regard  to  the  count  in  Orangeburg  County,  I  have  here  ;i 
similar  statement  from  the  liepublican  supervisors'  reports.  I  Avill  say 
that  I  have  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  from  every  poll  in  Orange- 
burg, where  there  was  fraud  charged.  There  are  10  polls  in  the  county. 
At  three  of  them,  Brown's,  (lleaton's,  and  Cedar  Grove,  there  are 
charges  of  irregularities.  The  reports  made  by  the  supervisors  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Kepublicans  show  that  out  of  the  U)  i)olls,  ut 
1(J  of  them  the  ballots  in  the  boxes  exceeded  the  mimber  of  names  on 
the  i)oll-list.  as  api»ears  from  the  foHowing  statement: 
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[Exhibit.] 


Orangeburg  Coiiim-. 

1  § 

Excess  of    bal- 
lots over  voters. 

1,119 
358 
824 
293 
377 
305 
666 
428 
187 
328 
365 
214 
386 
300 
304 
296 

1,443 
561 

1,111 
499 

554 
449 
804 
556 
287 
429 
462 
291 
458 
388 
352 
384 

324 

203 

287 

206 

177 

144 

138 

128 

100 

101 

97 

88 

Fort  Motte 

48 

Ayer's 

88 

Brown's 

6,  750 
120 
305 
304 

7,479 

9,  028 

2,  278 



I  want  to  say  that  the  number  of  names  on  the  snpervisors'  poll-list 
conespond  at  each  of  those  polls  with  the  number  of  names  on  the  poll- 
list  kept  by  the  managers  of  election,  I  having  made  the  comparison 
myself  or  verified  them. 


Charle.stou  Cmintv. 


Mount  Pleasant .' 

32-Mae  House 

Henderson's  Store 

Saint  Stephen's  Dejwt 

Strawberry  Ferry 

Hickory  Bend 

Cooper's  Store 

22-Mile  House 

Total 3,706 


X) 

» 

o 

a  « 

■3^ 

c-  2     ■ 

^■^ 

"  f. 

£  3     i 

33 

i  > 
c;  o 

>c 

;z'- 

W 

620  ! 

1,163 

543 

372 

549  ! 

890 

341 

336 

194  1 

269 

75 

73 

512 

612 

100 

80 

611  1 

736 

125 

110 

329 

391 

62 

49 

287 

422 

135 

88 

6(14  : 

834 

230 

161 

5,  317 


Vote  for  Congressman  at  above  polls : 

Democratic  candicLite "2,  140 

Reinililicau        "  l.'uCi 

Demoeratic  majority r)t»4 

Add  the  1,269  Eepublican  tickets  destroyed  to  the  Eepnblican  vote, 
and  <lednct  the  same  amount  from  the  Democratic;  vote,  and  the  result 
really  was : 

Republican '. *2,  '^4>5 

Deinociat 871 

Republic  ail  iiiajoriTy 1.  1*74 
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Jiy  the  CnAiR:viAN: 

Q.  Did  tlie  Deinocrats  ever  ;u-ku()\\  k-djie  to  you  that  the  ek'ctioii  was 
carried  by  lrau<hdent  or  unl'air  means !? — A.  At  various  times,  before 
and  after  I  was  nominated,  I  conversed  with  Democrats,  and  it  was  an 
every-(hiy  occurence  for  them  to  tell  me  it  was  very  foolish  for  me  to  run 
for  Con<^ress,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  election,  or  to  expend  any  money, 
because  there  was  no  chance  of  my  winning;  that  tliey  had  control  of 
the  election  machinery,  that  we  would  be  counted  out  any  way;  that  it 
was  useless  for  the  Eepublicans  to  attempt  to  make  any  tight.  When- 
ever I  Mould  make  any  protest  they  would  say,  "You  tauoht  it  to  us; 
you  Kei»ublicans  taught  us  these  tricks ;  you  used  to  do  it  when  you 
Avere  in  ]iower,  and  now  we  are  in  i>ower  we  don't  intend  that  you  shall 
win.  We  have  got  the  appointment  of  the  managers,  of  the  commis- 
sioners, of  everything',  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  have  got  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes."  It  was  a  common  tiling  for  the  Democrats  to  speak 
to  leading  Eepublicans  in  this  way. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  stating  that  dur- 
ing the  Eepublican  administration  it  was  imjjossible  for  white  militia 
comiianies  to  be  organized;  how  was  that? — A.  That  is  not  true.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  statement  furnished  by  the  adjutant  and 
inspector  general  to  the  committee  from  the  Senate  or  House,  I  forget 
which,  that  went  to  South  Carolina  in  ISTfi,  shows  that  live  hundred  rifles 
were  furnished  to  white  militia  companies.  The  Charleston  Riflemen 
had  arms  from  the  State,  and  their  officers  were  commissioned  by  the 
State.  There  was  not  a  large  number  of  white  militia,  but  they  were 
organized  into  rifle-clubs.  They  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  militia  of 
the  State  unless  a  distinction  was  made  between  white  and  colored. 
The  white  troops  are  noW'  called  "  State  militia,"  while  the  colored  troops 
are  called  "Xational  Guards;"  and  under  tke  present  administration 
they  are  not  mixed  up  together.  The  white  and  colored  are  separated. 
The  whites  object  to  going  into  the  same  organizations  with  the  blacks. 

Q.  Under  Eepublican  rule  the  white  companies  that  were  formed  were 
formed  outside  of  the  regular  militia  laws  ? — A.  AVhen  a  militia  company 
applied  for  arms,  they  got  them ;  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  they 
refused  to  go  into  the  regular  organization,  on  the  ground  that  ihey  did 
not  want  to  be  associated  with  the  negroes,  The  Charleston  Eiflemen 
were  commissioned  as  an  independent  organization,  and  arms  furnished 
them  by  the  State.  So  it  was  Avith  other  organizations  in  diflt'erent  parts 
of  the  State;  but  they  always  made  it  a  condition  in  taking  the  arms 
that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  orders  of  the  regular  militia 
officers,  and  should  be  considered  as  independent  organizations. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say,  then,  it  is  true  that  during  the  Eepublican  rule  the  white 
companies  that  were  formed  were  formed  outside  the  regular  militia  laws 
— not  subject  to  the  regular  militia  law? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  regular  militia  laws  require  white  and  colored  men  to  serve 
in  the  same  company? — A.  Our  regular  militia  law  made  no  distinction. 

Q.  Did  it  make  no  distinction  in  the  same  comjiany  between  white 
and  colored  persons,  or  in  the  same  organization? — A.  Xo;  there  was 
no  distinction  made  by  the  law  at  all,  eitlier  in  regard  to  companies  or 
regiments. 

Q.  And  the  white  people  wouhl  not  go  into  the  regular  organization 
because  they  di<l  not  want  to  drill  in  the  same  company  Avith  the  colored 
I»eople  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  that  was  not  necessary;  they  could  form  separate 
Avhite  legiments.     Nobody  wanted  any  ujilitia  company  or  regiment  to  be 
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C'oiii]^<>se<l(»llK)tli\vliito:ni(l  colored:  Ituttlic  whites  oltjectod  to  serving  iiir 
<ler  the  reiiiilar  briii'acU'  aiul  division  eoinmanders.  They  did  not  want 
to  be  snbjeeted  to  tlie  orders  of  l{e])ublican  brigadier-jjenerals  or  major- 
generals.'  They  weie  never  asked  to  go  into  tlie  same  regiments  witli 
colored  soldiers.  Tliey  objected  to  being  nnder  tlie  command  of  liepul)- 
lican  generals,  x^early  all  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  were 
Ivepuitlicans.  In  Charleston  Connty  the  brigade  commander  was  (len- 
cral  Taft.  Xone  of  the  white  men  wonld  go  into  an  organization  to  serve 
under  his  orders,  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  into  a  separate  regi- 
ment. 

Q.  I  would  ask  wliether,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  there  were  but  few  white 
jnilitia  organizations  formed  during  Kepublican  I'ule  in  the  State  ? — A. 
In  point  of  fact  there  were  few  regular  white  militia  organizations. 

Q.  Tliey  were  generally  independent  companies,  were  they  not  t — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  there  were  a  large  number  of  armed  organizations  that 
were  not  in  the  militia,  and  nobody  attempted  to  disband  them,  or  to 
prevent  them  from  organizing,  except  in  1870,  Mhen  the  proclamation 
was  issued  ordering  them  to  disband  on  account  of  disturbances. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  nominated  before  the  election  ? — A.  Our 
nominating  convention  ended  its  laltors  about  ten  days  before  the  elec- 
tion was  held.     We  did  that  purjiosely. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  why  you  did  it.  You  were  only  a  candidate 
for  Congress  by  nomination  about  ten  days  before  the  election  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  candidate  by  nomination  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
l)vior  to  the  election. 

Q.  Before  that  time  who  had  been  your  competitors  for  the  nomina- 
tion ? — A.  General  Taft,  I  think,  was  the  only  competitor  I  had. 

Q.  AYas  lie  voted  for  in  your  nominating  convention  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  he  get  ? — A.  In  the  Congressional  nominating 
convention  he  got  no  votes  at  all,  because  I  was  nominated  unanimously ; 
in  the  county  convention  of  Charleston  County  there  was  a  contest  as  to 
whether  the  delegates  elected  should  be  in  my  favor  or  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Taft ;  I  think  out  of  94  votes  I  received  50. 

Q.  Which  one  of  you,  if  either,  were  favored  before  the  nomination 
by  Bowen  ;  you  or  Taft  '! — A.  I  think  that  IVIr.  BoAveu  favored  General 
Taft,  though  a  large  number  of  Boweu's  friends  supported  me.  After 
the  nomination  was  made  Mr.  Bowen  supjiorted  the  nomination. 

Q.  You  say  that  Bowen  himself  favored  General  Taft ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
before  the  nomination. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  canvass  made  by  Bowen,  Taft,  and  yonrself,  s})okeu 
of  in  your  exainination-in-chief,  was  not  with  reference  to  your  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  as  much  as  your  intended  election  ? 

The  Witness.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Were  you  and  Taft  not  canvassing  for  the  nomina- 
tion?— A.  Ko,  sir.  At  all  our  meetings  by  special  agreement  the  under- 
standing was  that  that  matter  was  not  to  be  menti(nied;  that  we  should 
go  to  work,  canvass  the  county  thoroughly,  and  have  our  organization 
perfected,  the  party  put  into  i)ro])er  trim,  and  that  the  nomination 
should  be  ])Ost])one<l  until  the  very  last  moment. 

Q.  Did  not  the  canvass  between  you  and  Taft  become  very  animated, 
and  quite  warm? — A.  Not  on  the  stumi), 

Q.  Off  the  stuni]*,  then,  among  your  followers? — A.  In  the  city  of 
Charleston  I  tliink  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk, 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  of  feeling? — A.  I  think  this:  In  the  city  of 
Charleston  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  who  declared  that  they 
"vvould  vote  for  me  if  I  was  nominated,  but  that  they  would  not  vote  for 
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Taft  if  lit'  was  nominated;  on  the  other  hand  T  don't  tliink  there  were 
any  of  JVIr.  Taft's  friends  who  saiil  they  wonhl  not  vote  for  me,  and  who 
did  not  vote  for  me. 

().  Yon  think  that  no  one  wonhl  liave  voteil  for  Taft  and  not  for 
yon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,.  Yon  think,  then,  that  yon  are  mnt-li  more  jtopular  with  the  I'epnb- 
liean  i»arty  than  lie? — A.  I  wonld  not  like  to  answer  that  (jnestion. 

i).  Is  not  that  what  yon  have  answered? — A.  1  think  J  hav«'  been  in 
a  position  to  become  more  poi)nlar  than  he. 

i).  Did  not  ((nite  a  nnmber  of  yonr  followers  dechire  Iheir  i>nr]>(>se  to 
vote  for  ]\Ir.  O'Connor  if  Taft  was  nominated? — A.  Some  said  that  if  1 
was  not  nominated  they  wonhl  vote  for  O'Connor. 

Q.  Was  not  that  yonr  own  dechiration  ? — A.  That  I  wonld  vote  for 
O'Connor  ? 

Q..  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir :  1  Avas  very  carefnl  to  make  no  declaration 
on  the  snbjeet.  I  wonld  have  been  very  foolish  to  have  made  any  sncli 
declaration. 

Q.  Can  yon  recollect  any  Kepnblican  meeting-  held  after  yonr  nomina- 
tion at  which  Mr.  liowen  attended  and  made  a  speech  in  yonr  behalf? — 
A.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  llepnblicans  determined  to  make  their 
canvass  before  the  nomination  ;  having- made  a  canvass  before  the  nomi- 
nation they  made  none  after  it,  so  no  meeting  was  held  at  Avhicli  Mr. 
Bowen  conld  make  a  speech  in  my  behalf. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  no  canvass  at  all  was  made  after  yonr  nomination  ? — 
A.  None  at  all.  Then  after  the  nomination  was  made,  j\Ir.  Bowen,  my- 
self, and  ]\lr.  Taft,  set  to  work  to  make  the  nomination  effective. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  political  meeting-  held  after  the  nomination 
was  made"? — A.  None  whatever;  it  was  generally  understood  that  we 
should  canvass  the  county  and  do  all  our  work  before  the  convention  ; 
that  is,  I  mean  in  Charleston  County.  There  were  meetings  held  in 
Orangeburg  County  and  in  Clarendon  County. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bowen  attend  them  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  agreement  was  that  I  should  go  to  Orangeburg  while  Mr.  Taft  and 
Bowen  remained  in  Charleston  and  attended  to  matters  there,  which 
they  did.  They  got  marshals  and  sui>ervisors  appointed,  made  arrange- 
ments for  conveying-  voters  to  the  polls,  looked  after  the  matter  of  tick- 
etSj  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Bowen  gave  you  a  hearty  supj)ort  after  you 
were  appointed '? — A.  I  say  that  Mr.  Bowen  gave  me  what  I  considered 
a  hearty  support;  whether  he  was  fooling  me  or  not  I  cannot  say.  He 
offered  to  do  anything-  he  conld  for  me.  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
asked  such  favors  of  him  as  I  deemed  proper,  and  he  did  whatever  I 
asked  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  before  the  election  that  you  were  not  receiving* 
that  support,  after  the  nomination  was  made,  from  Mv.  Bowen  which  you 
thought  yourself  entitled  to  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  no  such  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  not  c(mii)lain  that  you  were  not  receiving  from  Mr.  Bowen 
the  sui»])ort  yon  thonght  yourself  entitled  to? — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  made 
any  such  statement  as  that;  others  may  have  made  it,  but  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  a  number  of  your  warm  friends  coming  and 
telling  you  that  31r.  Bowen  was  lying  perfectly  still  and  doing  nothing-  ? — 
A.  Not  a  number;  I  recollect  one  or  two  who  seemed  to  be  suspicious 
and  said  they  thought  Bowen  was  not  doing  what  he  ought  to  do;  but 
thi'y  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  I  did ;  and  I  did  not  symi)athize 
with  them  in  their  fears  or  feelings. 

Q.  You  say  about  ten  days  before  >the  election  a  Democrat  who  was  a 
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iiioiiibci' of  tlu'  Dciiiociatic  couiity  <-(»iiiinitt«M' told  you  that  they  were 
consulting  about  issain«itlie  tissue  ballots  ?— A.  I  did  not  say  a  member 
of  the  J)cnioeiatic  county  committee  told  me  so;  I  said  I  received  ames- 
vsage  from  a  member  of  tlie  Democratic  county  committee  through  a  third 
person. 

Q.  AVho  ^vas  it.' — A.  As  that  was  told  me  in  strict  confidence,  with 
the  distinct  understandinj;;-  that  I  sh<)uld  not  mention  the  name,  I  would 
A-ery  much  i>rcfer  to  be  excused  from  doing  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that ;  there  is  no  (luestion 
but  the  tickets  were  there. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  ]>ut  there  is  a  (juestion  as  to  the  ])uri>ose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  claim  that  the  ]>urpose  was  suggested; 
he  was  tokl  that  they  were  consulting  al)Out  the  use  of  small  tissue 
tickets. 

By  .Mr.  ^McDonald: 

Q.  That  information  you  say  you  received  under  seal  of  confi- 
dence, and  yet  you  have  made  the  statement  notwithstaudiug  ? — A.  It 
was  recei\'(^d  under  the  seal  of  confidence  that  I  should  uot  use  the  name; 
I  have  not  divulged  the  name,  and  I  do  uot  wish  to. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  that,  you  said? — A.  I  was  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  our  nominating  convention  that  I  did  not  have  time.  He  said 
they  were  only  considering  the  question — discussing  it.  The  informa- 
tion did  not  lead  me  to  believe  they  had  actually  resolved  to  use  them. 

Q.  And  the  Sunday  before  election  you  were  told  the  same  again? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  got  positive  information  that  they  were  to  be  used. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  information  ? — A.  Indirectly  from 
a  Democrat  who  sent  the  information  through  a  Ilepublican.  Since  the 
election  he  has  seen  me  and  asked  me  if  I  received  his  communication. 

Q.  AVho  was  it  sent  you  that  information  ? — A.  I  received  that  also 
under  the  seal  of  confidence.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  employ  of  the 
city  government.  If  I  were  to  divulge  his  name,  he  would  be  discharged 
to-morrow. 

Q.  AVhen  you  got  the  information,  you  say  you  went  to  Mr.  Bowen 
and  consulted  with  hun  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  get  these  Republican  tissue  tickets  printed  ? — A.  In 
talking  together  we  came  to  that  conclusicm. 

Q.  He  advised  you  to  go  to  Major  Buist  and  tell  him  what  you  knew 
about  the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  thought  it  was  best ;  and  on  consul- 
tation we  thought  it  was  best  to  post  a  circular  making  the  information 
public.  Bowen  advised  getting  the  tissue  tickets  printed,  so  that  the 
person  drawing  out  the  tickets  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  one 
of  these  and  one  of  the  other  tissue  tickets. 

Q.  You  and  Bowen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  coun- 
teract their  tissue  tickets  by  using  tissue  tickets  of  your  own  ? — A.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  mc  would  try  to  counteract  their  i)lan  by 
tickets  so  similar,  so  far  as  the  kind  of  i)ai)er  upon  which  they  were 
printed,  that  any  person  feeling  in  the  box  after  them  would  not  find 
any  difference  between  the  two. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  that  the  tissue  tickets,  which  you  were 
told  the  Democrats  were  going  to  use,  were  to  l)e  got  into  the  ballot- 
Ijox  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  exact  idea  on  that  subject.     The 
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information  that    I   l■^'cei^■(Ml   1   have  stated  Just  about  as  it  was  in  this 
cinnilar ;  tliat  is  about  all  the  ith'a  1  had. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  it  would  be  by  double  voting' — folding  several 
tickets  in  a  larger  one  ? — A.  I  did  not  stoj)  to  suppose  anything  in  par- 
ticular about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  uot  think  the  ballots  you  had  printed  wouhl  fold  together 
just  as  well  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  because  they  were  uot  nearly  so  small. 

Q.  ^'otwithstanding  that,  could  it  not  be  done  f — A.  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  the  large  ballots  couhl  be  put  inside  of  another  large  ballot; 
but  that  was  not  our  object  in  having  them  printed. 

Q.  1  asked  could  not  these  be  voted  in  that  way  as  mcII  as  the  others? 
— A.  Xo  doubt  it  could  be  done  ;  but  as  the  Democrats  had  the  three 
managers  of  election  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  election  in  their 
hands,  and  every  opportunity  for  watching  the  boxes,  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  be  such  fools  as  to  attempt  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  presence  of  the  tissue  ballots  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  i)uri)Ose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do.  But 
J  do  not  think  that  any  contrivance  to  counteract  the  use  of  tissue  bal- 
lots is  an  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

Q.  How  many  voting  precincts  were  there  in  Charleston  County  be- 
fore the  late  law  changing  them  in  the  manner  you  have  stated  ! — A. 
The  act  of  1875  designated  o,")  ]iolling-places  in  the  countv  of  Charleston ; 
that  of  1878  designated  3.1. 

Q.  So  22  polling-places  were  al)olislie<l  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  present 
there  are  3'>  polling-places  in  the  county  of  Charleston. 

Q.  Regarding  the  nundjer  of  negroes  at  the  Hampton  meeting,  you 
have  given  those  you  Tinderstood  were  in  the  i)rocession  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  them  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  counted 
by  other  parties,  and  the  number  was  ])ublished  in  the  3Iissionary 
llecord. 

Q.  In  a  political  newspa]>er,  a  llepublican  news])aper  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  on  that  account  and  not  your  own  that  you  make  the 
statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Where  did  Governor  Hami)ton  a<ldress  the  people  ? — A.  From  the 
battery. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  he  addressed  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went 
down  to  the  previous  meeting;  not  to  that  one. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  number  of  colored  people  were  there  at  that 
meeting  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  presume  nearly  all  the  colored  people  in  the 
city  were  there.     They  generally  turn  out  to  everything  on  holidays. 

Q.  Mr.  Mackey,  you  are  an  attorney,  and  are  somewhat  interested  in 
this  matter.  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  at  this  matter  as  correctly 
and  fairly  as  possible.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  from  personal 
knowledge  that  you  state  the  number  of  colored  people  at  that  meet- 
ing t — .V.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  the  inind)er  endu'ace  simply  those  who  wore  the  club  uniform  ? — 
A.  I  understood  it  embraced  those  who  paraded  in  the  procession,  uni- 
formed or  nnuniformed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  distinction  made  betw<'en  those  uniformed  and  tliose 
not  uniformed  by  those  who  i)rofess  to  have  kept  count '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  uniformed  ? — A.  1  have  a  statement 
somewhere ;  I  will  hand  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  state- 
ment gives  the  exact  number  in  uniform  and  the  exact  nund)er  there 
Avere  in  each  club. 
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Q.  AVIm'Iv  docs  Colonel  r>o\vrn  ivsidc  .' — A.   In  tlif  city  of  Clniilcston. 

Q.   In  wliat  parr  i — A.  On  Kntlcduc  street. 

().  In  the  npjier  i»ait  of  tlie  city  .' — A.  Xo.  sir:  in  the  lowtn-  ]»art  of 
the  eity. 

Q.  Has  lie  not  liad  a  \  eiy  ^reat  intlnence  over  the  colored  ]»eo)»le  in 
the  conntry  outside  the  city  of  Charleston  ;' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  has  there  not  been  a  great  ileal  of  rivalry  between  you  an<l 
liini,  his  strength  beinji'  in  the  country  and  yours  in  the  city  ? — A.  There 
was  a  j;oo<l  deal  of  rivalry  pre\  ions  to  1S7('»;  I  think  none  since. 

Q.  Was  not  his  strength  in  the  country  and  yours  in  the  city  ? — A. 
His  ])rinci]>al  strength  was  in  the  country.  I  think  J  had  friends  in  the 
conntry,  too;  and  he  had  friends  in  the  city  also. 

Q.  But  your  i)rincipal  strenjith  was  in  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir:  still,  I 
had  many  friends  in  the  conntry. 

Q.  Where  did  (General  Taft  reside  ? — A.  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  iu 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  <*ity,  ward  1,  and  his  ward  <rave  me  a  majority — 
the  first  time  it  has  ever  given  a  Kei)ubli('an  majority  in  years. 

Q.  When  were  these  election  laws  passed,  wliicli  you  call  the  ''ma- 
chinery of  election"? — A.  In  different  years.  They  have  1)een  amended 
several  times. 

Q.  Are  they  not  now  substantially  as  they  were  in  1872? — A.  I  think 
they  are  substantially  the  same  as  they  were  in  1872. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  them  since  1872? — A. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  them  in  sonn^  respects. 

Q.  What  change  ? — A.  Principally  in  regard  to  the  counting  (»f  the 
votes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  law  now  by  which  the  vote  is  counted  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1872? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  The  amendment  that  I  spoke  of  in 
regard  to  the  counting  of  votes  was  made  in  1872. 

Q.  And  has  remained  uuclianged  from  1872  until  the  present  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you   the  returning-board  system   in  South   Carolina  ? — A . 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  never  been  repealed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  You  said  that  your  nomination  for  (."ongress  Mas  postponed  for  a 
purpose? — A.  Xot  my  nomination;  I  Si^idthat  all  nominations  were pu:* 
posely  postponed.  It  was  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  go  to  work  and 
thoroughly  canvass  the  county  and  organize  the  party  before  making 
any  nominations,  and  to  delay  the  nominations  as  long  as  possible;  1 
supi)osed  the  purpose  of  that  was  that  if  anybody  was  dissatisfied  there 
would  be  no  chance  to  bolt,  because  there  would  be  no  time  to  organize 
a  bolt. 

Q.  As  to  the  change — the  reduction  in  the  number  of  polling-places 
from  55  to  3^ — was  there  any  reason  given  for  this  change? — A.  Mr. 
Campbell  states  that  in  his  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Buist  making  a  speech  in  the  legislature  in 
which  he  gave  the  reason? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that.  I  have  Mr. 
Cam])beirs  letter  here.  The  Democrats  contend  that  it  was  done  for 
two  iturjioses:  first,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  second.  to])revent  re- 
peating. Our  answer  to  that  was  this :  It  could  not  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  economy  because  the  managers  of  election  were  not  ])aid  any- 
thing; so  that  the  decrease  from  oo  to  33  could  not  save  anything.     As 
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to  repeating;,  the  polls  before  they  were  abolished  averag'ed  between  ten 
and  tifteen  miles  apart,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  repeat. 

Q.  Have  not  the  niana.uers  been  paid  anythin«i? — A.  They  may  have 
been  paid  soinethinf--,  but  the  payment  of  three  managers  at  22  addi- 
tional polls  would  amount  to  very  little. 

By  ^lie  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  it  charged  by  anybody  that  those  polls  were  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  Mr.  Campbell  make 
the  charge,  and  at  the  meeting  that  I  attended  at  Strawberry  Ferry,  Mr. 
Colcock,  a  Democrat,  when  we  charged  the  Democrats  with  having 
done  this  on  purpose  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  colored  people 
voting,  said  of  course  they  did  it  for  that  pnrpose. 

Q.  AVas  he  a  member  of  the  legislature ! — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  but  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  i)arty  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  parties  who  made  affidavits  as  to 
illegal  proceedings  being  arrested  by  the  State  authorities! — A.  I  know 
that  throughout  the  State,  when  a  supervisor,  or  any  other  person,  would 
make  an  atlidavit  of  any  irregularities  in  the  election  by  the  Democratic 
managers,  the  State  authorities  would  invariably  turn  around  and  arrest 
the  person  making  the  affidavit,  charging  him  sometimes  with  perjury, 
and  sometiuies,  if  he  had  written  a  letter  regarding  it,  with  libel,  and 
sometimes  with  diflerent  offenses.  I  know  of  nearly  all  these  arrests. 
I  have  had  something  to  do  with  getting  parties  out  of  jail  who  were  put 
in  jail  on  these  charges ;  some  from  Williamsburg,  and  some  from  other 
places.  I  had  some  of  them  released  on  habeas  corims.  There  were  a 
luimber  of  arrests  in  Orangeburg,  and  some  in  Charleston.  I  think  they 
only  attempted  one  arrest  in  Charleston.  Arrests  were  also  made  in 
llichland,  Sumter,  Barnwell,  and  other  counties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  authorities  have  taken  any  steps 
toward  punishing  these  alleged  irregularities  in  the  election  ? — A.  Kot  a 
s'iiigle  manager  or  a  single  person  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other 
has  ever  been  arrested  on  account  of  them,  nor  has  a  single  step  ever 
been  taken  towards  punishing  any  one. 

By  i\rr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  arrests  were  made  on  charge  of  alleged  frauds,  counter-ar- 
rests Avere  made  by  the  State  authorities  on  charge  of  perjury  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  arrests  were  made  on  the  one  hand  for  alleged  fraud,  and  on 
the  other  hand  for  alleged  perjury  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Wherever  the  United  States  authorities  attempted  to  ferret  out 
frauds  the  State  authorities  turned  round  and  arrested  United  States 
ofticials  on  charge  of  perjury? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Himsiest  kind  of 
charges  they  were,  too. 


T.  BAEKEE  JONES, 

Charleston,  January  21,  1879. 
T.  Barker  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Caivieron  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Charleston. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation! — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

5  s  c 
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Q.  Howlon*;-  have  you  resided  iu  Charleston  ? — A.  Almost  all  my  life. 

Q.  With  Avhich  political  party  have  you  affiliated  before  ?^A.  The 
Democratic  party. 

Q.  What  office,  if  auy,  did  you  hold  in  connection  with  the  recent 
election  I — A.  I  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election  appointed  by 
Governor  lIam])ton.  ^ 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  your  appointment  ? — A.  I  cannot  pve  the 
exact  date  at  this  moment.  It  was  within  sixty  days  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, which  was  in  November. 

Q.  State  ui)on  whose  suggestion  or  recommendation  your  appointment 
was  made. — A.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Of  this  county '? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  this  county. 

Q.  Who  were  your  assistants  ? — A.  Capt.  C.  C.  White  and  Colonel 
Montgomery. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  were  they  appointed  ? — A.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Democratic  executive  committee. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  received  their  appointments  at  the  same 
time  you  did  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  'Were  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  ? — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  that  committee  ! — A.  Shortly 
l^revious  to  the  election. 

Q.  About  how  long  ? — A.  About  a  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  at  the 
time  the  executive  committee  recommended  your  appointment  as  com- 
missioner of  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  ? — A.  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, both  of  the  county  and  city. 

Q.  Then  you  remained  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee while  you  were  a  commissioner  of  election  for  the  county  ? — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  "\Miite  also  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  State  whether  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  election  ! — A. 
He  did. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  state  by  whom  the  managers  of  election  were 
appointed,  and,  if  appointed  by  your  board,  by  whom  their  appointment 
was  recommended  or  suggested ;  in  short,  give  a  history  of  their  appoint- 
ment f — A.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  the  managers  were  appointed  by  the 
board  of  commissioners.  Suggestions  as  to  who  those  persons  should 
be  came  from  the  Democratic  executive  committee.  They  were  duly 
appointed  by  the  l)oard  of  commissioners,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
names  were  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

Q.  To  whicli  political  party  did  the  election  managers  in  the  county 
belong  ? — A.  To  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  State  what  action,  if  any,  the  board  of  election  commissioners  took 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  iiepublicans  as  precinct  managers. — A.  At 
the  request  of  myself  the  names  of  Kepublicans  were  handed  in,  but  the 
board  took  no  action  upon  those  names. 

Q.  Why  did  you  request  such  names  to  be  handed  in  ? — A.  Because 
I  desired  both  i)arties  to  have  a  representation  on  the  list  of  managers. 
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Q.  And  then  you  refused  to  allow  tlieni  to  be  represented? — A,  The 
board  refused  them. 

Q.  You,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  reqiiested  the  names  of  Kepublicans 
to  be  presented,  and  then  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive 
committee,  voted  not  to  appoint  Republican  managers  ? — A.  I  did  not 
vote  not  to  place  them  there ;  the  executive  committee  so  decided. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  requesting  the  names  of  Republicans  to 
be  handed  in? — A.  I  did  it  merely  as  an  act  of  common  courtesy. 

Q.  Did  the  board  request  that  such  names  should  be  handed  in  ? — A. 
We  requested  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  party  to  hand  in 
the  names  of  persons  whom  they  desired  should  be  appointed  to  that 
position. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  intend  to  appoint  any  Republicans  as  precinct 
managers? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  intention  of  the  board;  its  action 
was  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  asked  that  those  names  should  be  handed  in, 
what  was  your  intention? — A.  The  object  of  the  board  was  to  have 
those  names  before  us  from  which  to  select  such  persons  as  we  thought 
would  make  suitable  managers  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party ; 
the  action  of  the  board  was  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  the  board  vote  against  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  The  entire  board,  including  the  Republican  commis- 
sioner of  election. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Republican  member  of  the  board  ? — A.  Col.  C.  W. 
Montgomerj'. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  usually  deliver  the  boxes! — A.  To  the  managers, 
as  selected  by  the  board  of  commissioners  and  as  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Charleston  Xews  and  Courier. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  selected  by  the  Democratic 

executi^■e  committee  and  appointed  by  your  board A.  Suggested  by 

the  Democratic  executive  committee. 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  commissioners  ever  appoint  any  persons  as 
managers  who  were  not  suggested  by  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee ? — A.  In  a  few  instances.- 

Q.  Give  an  instance  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  know  there  were  some 
changes. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  appointed  ? — A.  By  order  of  the  board. 

Q.  Who  suggested  them  ? — A.  The  board  in  talking  over  names  sug- 
gested them  right  there  and  then. 

Q.  Were  not  the  changes  made  in  favor  of  Republicans  ? — A.  There 
were  none. 

Q.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  you  remember,  the  boxes  were  deliv- 
ered to  some  member  of  the  board  of  precinct  managers  i — A.  If  raj  rec- 
ollection serves  me  right  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  these  so-called  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I 
have,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  them! — A.  Some  time  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  Give  the  time  ? — A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them  first  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee. 

Q.  About  a  week  before  election,  you  say ! — A.  A  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  ! — A.  In  the  possession  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

(J.  Can  you  give  the  number  that  you  saw  there  ? — A.  There  was 
quite  a  number;  I  could  not  tell  what  quantity. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  were  they,  Democratic  or  Eepublicau  ? — A. 
Democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  Eepublicau  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  When  i — A.  After  the  election. 

Q.  Di<l  vou  ever  see  auy  Kepublican  tissue  ballots  before  the  election  ? 
—A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  after  the  election? — A.  In  the  ballot-box ; 
ill  examininij;-  the  returns  J  lound  some. 

Q.  ^Yhat  nund)er  did  you  find  ! — A.  A  very  small  number. 

Q.  Give  the  number  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  I  do  not  recollect, 
really. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  size  of  the  Eepublicau  tissue  ballots  as  compared 
•with  that  of  the  Democratic  tissue  ballots? — A.  They  were  a  little 
larger. 

Q.  HoAv  nnich  ? — A.  About  one-third  or  one-fourth  larger. 

Q.  Were  they  not  of  the  same  size  as  the  regular  Eepublicau  ticket ! 
— A.  Ko,  sir ;  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right  they  were  a  little 
smaller. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  them  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  there  was  a  variety 
of  tickets,  and  I  did  not  examine  them  all  very  closely. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened  by  the  board  of  elec- 
tion commissioners  alter  the  election  ? — A.  They  were  all  opened,  sir. 

Q.  In  how  many  of  the  32  boxes,  or  whatever  number  there  were  in 
the  county,  did  you  find  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  suppose  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  boxes. 

Q.  About  what  luimber  of  Democratic  tissue  ballots  did  you  find  ? — 
A.  I  found  any  quantity  of  them ',  I  don't  recollect  just  how  many  or 
what  proportion. 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  number ! — A. 
It  is  hard  to  say ;  there  were  a  large  number  of  them  in  the  boxes  ;  that 
is  about  as  near  as  I  can  estimate. 

Q.  What  number  of  Eepublicau  tissue  ballots,  as  near  as  you  can  esti- 
mate ? — A.  Only  a  few, 

Q.  We  cannot  tell  what  you  mean  by  a  few;  give  some  idea  of  the 
number. — A.  I  sui)i)ose  a  hundred  Avould  cover  it. 

Q.  What  number  would  co\er  the  Democratic  tissue  ballots  you  found  ? 
— A.  It  would  run  u^)  among  the  thousands. 

Q.  Three  or  four  tliousand  ? — A.  Fully. 

Q.  Five  or  six  thousand  l — A.  Fully. 

Q.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  ? — A.  Hardly  so  many  as  that ;  I  suppose 
between  four  and  live  thousand. 

Q.  Did  the  Democratic  executive  committee  determine  to  use  tissue 
baliots  prior  to  the  election  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  AMien  did  they  determine  upon  that  ? — A.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  ele^ion. 

Q.  Why  did  they  determine  to  use  tissue  ballots  in  preference  to 
ordinary  tickets  ? — A.  They  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  There  must,  of  course,  have  been  some  object ;  what  reason  was 
given  f — A.  To  facilitate  the  election ;  a  large  number  of  colored  people 
refused  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  would  that  facilitate  the  election? — A.  A  voter  in  depositing 
a  tissue  ballot  would  not  be  as  likely  to  be  discovered  by  his  fellows 
and  hunted  down  as  is  usually  the  case  in  our  elections. 

.  Q.  You  understand  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Democratic  negroes? — A. 
It  was,  sir. 
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Q.  Wouldn't  a  tissue  ballot  bo  more  apt  to  attract  attention  than  an 
ordinary  ballot? — A.  Xot  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  were  the  tissue  ballots  obtained  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  ascertain  they  were  to  be  used  ? — A.  The  day 
before  the  election. 

Q.  You  say  you  first  saw  them  a  week  or  two  before  election? — A. 
Perhaps  I  did;  between  eight  or  ten  days,  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
right. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  committee  determine  to  use  them? — A.  The 
conmiittee  took  no  action  in  the  X)remises. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  out  ? — A.  I  presume  that  some  of  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  havo  them  printed  and  circulated. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  circulating  them  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  for  that  jnu-pose  by  the  Democratic  executive 
committee? — A.  If  anybody  was  appointed,  I  do  not  recollect  who  it 
was. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  members  was  appointed  to  circulate  them? — A. 
One  or  more. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  At  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commissioners  of  election  at  the  City  Hall.  I  was  there 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  a  part  of  the  time  I  was  around  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  used  on  election  day  ? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  reports  that  they  were  being  used? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Was  nothing  said  about  the  matter? — A.  jSTot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  they  circulated  by  the  executive  committee  in  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State  ?— A.  I  believe  not ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  State  by  whom  the  Democratic  tissue  ballots  were  printed. — A. 
That  is  beyond  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  where  they  were  obtained. — A.  That  is  beyond  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  They  didn't  let  you  into  that  secret  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  a  secret  or  not ;  at  any  rate  I  was  not  let  into  it. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  something  of  a  secret  since  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  precinct  managers  would  come  to  yon, 
and  you  would  give  them  the  boxes.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  give 
them  the  Democratic  tickets  ? — A.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 
we  simply  gave  them  the  ballot-boxes  and  poll-lists,  and  the  necessary 
instructions  how  to  conduct  the  elections. 

Q.  What  instructions  ? — A.  Instructions  to  them  as  managers. 

Q.  Who  was  the  subcommittee  of  the  Democratic  executive  county 
committee  appointed  to  distribute  those  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  There  was 
no  positive  action  taken  in  the  premises,  sir. 

Q.  If  no  positive  action  what  kind  of  action  was  taken  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  action  was  taken. 

Q.  Then  how  were  those  tickets  distributed? — A.  They  were  distrib- 
uted through  some  means  or  other  that  I  am  not  aware  of.  The  execu- 
tive committee  took  no  action  in  the  premises  as  to  the  distribution  of 
tickets. 

Q.  How,  then,  were  they  distributed  ? — A.  By  the  management  of  one 
or  two  of  the  committee. 

Q.  With  the  assent  or  in  opposition  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — A.  There  was  no  action  taken  about  it,  whatever. 
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Q.  But  there  "vvas  aetioii  taken  by  members  of  tlie  committee ;  can 
you  ^ive  the  names  of  any  members  of  the  committee  who  took  that 
action  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  been  discussed  by  the  executive  committee  since 
the  election  ? — A.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee since  the  election. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  discussed  by  the  committee  since  that  time  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Kikkwood  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  tissue  tickets  were  printed  ? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  "Were  they  printed  in  your  county  or  brought  in  from  outside  ! — 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  When  some  eight  or  ten  days  before  election  you  found  them  in 
the  i^ossession  of  the  executive  committee  were  no  questions  asked  in 
regard  to  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  explanation  given  as  to  where  thej'  came  from  ! — A.  Xone 
at  all. 

Q.  They  were  just  accepted  as  a  fact  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  a  specimen  of  those  tissue  ballots  with  you  ? — A.  I  have 
not. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 
Q.  L)o  you  know  whether  they  were  used  in  any  other  county  besides 
yoiu's  ? — A.  I  have  heard  they  Avere. 

By  Mr.  CA3EER0N  :  . 

Q.  Were  those  tissue  ballots  printed  by  the  direction  or  instruction 
of  the  executive  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, or  any  member  of  any  subcommittee  ? — A.  I  have  already  said 
that  no  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  at  all.  I  know  of  nothing  of 
the  kind  being  done. 

Q.  Then  your  statement  is  that  you  have  no  idea  where  they  were 
printed,  when  they  were  printed,  or  by  whose  direction  they  were 
printed '? — A.  I  have  so  stated. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Where  were  the  ordinary  Democratic  tickets  printed  ? — A.  I  can- 
not tell  you  where.  I  occupied  the  position  of  commissioner  of  election 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  As  member  of  the  executive  committee  did  you  not  know  where 
you  got  your  i^rinting  done  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  that  was  a  matter  left  entirely 
to  others. 

Q.  What  others ! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  printing  committee  ! — A.  We  had  no  x^rinting  com- 
mittee. 

By  Mr.  CAiiERON : 
Q.  AVas  there  no  subcommittee  on  printing  I — A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  And  no  printing  committee  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  Under  whose  direction  was  the  ordinary  printing  which  was  re- 
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quired  to  be  done  by  the  party,  done  in  this  county '? — A.  I  presume 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  looked  after  it. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  cliairman  f — A.  Georjie  L.  ]3uist. 

Q.  Do  you  presume  that  lie  looked  after  the  matter  of  printing  the 
tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

A.  "Why  do  you  i)resume  that  he  looked  after  the  printing  of  one  class 
of  ballots  and  not  after  the  other  ? — A.  I  say,  I  presume  he  looked  after 
the  printing  of  the  tickets  in  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Of  the  ordinary  ticket  or  of  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  presume  he 
looked  after  both. 

Q.  Please  look  at  these  pieces  of  paper ;  what  do  these  purport  to 
be  ? — A.  They  i)urport  to  be  the  poll-list  or  a  copy  of  the  poll-list  as  given 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  election — by  our  board. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  out  these  blanks ;  fastened  together  or  in  loose 
sheets  ? — A.  Fastened  together. 

Q.  In  every  instance  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  fastened  f — A.  By  strips  similar  to  these  [upon  the 
si)ecimens  which  had  been  exhibited  to  the  Avitnessj. 

Q.  You  observe  there  is  a  dilference  between  this  blank  and  this  ? 
[exhibiting  another  to  the  witness]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  board  give  out  any  poll-lists  like  that '? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  How  many ! — A.  They  gave  out  a  few  extra. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  ? — A.  Two  or  three  to  every 
poll. 

Q.  Then  your  statement  is  that  your  committee  gave  out  poll-lists  like 
this,  and  two  or  three  extra  ones  like  this  at  each  poll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  do  you  swear  positively  that  in  every  in- 
stance you  gave  out  poll-lists  like  that  f — A.  Not  in  every  instance ;  in 
some  instances  we  did  ;  in  some  precincts  where  there  was  a  larger  vote 
polled  than  at  others  we  sent  extra  poll-lists  so  as  to  facilitate  matters. 

Q.  You  will  notice  that  this  list  is  of  a  different  shape,  of  a  different 
form,  and  printed  on  a  different  kind  of  paper;  why  is  that? — A.  Be- 
cause the  secretary  of  state  sent  us  a  number  of  apparently  old  papers 
belonging  to  some  previous  election,  to  be  worked  off  in  this  election. 

Q.  But  some  of  this  kind  of  poll-lists  were  printed  here  also  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  extra  poll-lists  sent  out  were  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  or  were  printed  here ;  or  were  some  of  them  printed 
here  and  some  of  them  by  the  secretary  of  state  ? — A.  I  think  that  some 
of  them  were  printed  here  and  some  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  What  number  did  you  send  out,  as  near  as  you  can  remember  ? — 
A.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  that  went  through  the  hands 
of  the  clerk. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  did  yon  send  any  of  them  ? — A.  To  the  largest 
precincts  in  the  city. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recollect  the  names  of  some  of  the  precincts  ? — A.  I 
think  some  were  sent  to  the  fourth  ward,  for  one  instance ;  the  second 
ward  is  a  large  precinct,  and  probably  some  of  them  were  sent  there ; 
the  eighth  was  a  large  precinct,  and  some  may  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  Washington  Engiue-House  iirecinct? — A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  Niagara  En  gine-House  precinct? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  Marion  Engine-Honse  precinct ! — A.  Y'es, 
sir ;  they  were  all  sent  at  the  same  time. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  tlie  i»laces  to  wliicli  you  sent  tliem  ? — A.  I  have 
not  at  my  coniniaiul;  1  tliiiik  I  can  recall  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  jiet  one  of  the  extra  poll-lists  whicii  you  had  printed  here? 
— A.  They  were  all  sent  to  Columbia. 

Q.  AVhy  were  they  sent  to  Ct)lumbia  ? — A.  All  the  papers  were  sent 
there  by  instruction  from  the  State  authorities. 

Q.  Were  papers  that  you  had  printed  here  at  your  own  expense  sent 
to  Columbia  l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  State  refused  to  make  any  appropri- 
ation for  the  i)urpose  of  i)rintinj;'  such  blanks? — A.  I  did  not  so  state; 
the  preceding;  witness  did,  I  believe;  at  any  rate,  all  the  blanks  that 
were  left  over  were  forwarded  to  Columbia. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  the  piintinfj  th;it  you  had  done  here,  or  was  it 
paid  for  l)y  the  State? — A.  It  has  not  been  paid  at  all. 

Q.  Who  became  liable  for  it? — A.  The  commissioners  of  election. 

Q.  Have  you  presented  the  bill  to  the  State  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  to  do  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  work  done  at  vour  own  expense,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  the  State?— A.  AVe  did. 

Q.  In  having-  the  new  blanks  printed  did  you  have  the  words  "white" 
and  "colored"  changed  to  "names"  and  "names"? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  in  every  instance? — A.  Yes,  in  every  instance. 

Q.  Please  look  at  that  paper.  Will  you  state  whether  the  extra  blanks 
you  had  printed  were  printed  on  that  kind  of  paper? — A.  That  appears 
to  be  the  style  of  paper  used,  sir. 

Q.  This  l)lank  was  printed  by  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  that  was  printed. 

Q.  Did  they  make  your  blauks  conform  to  that  blank  ? — A.  I  kuow 
notliing  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  blanks  printed  by  the  United  States  for  the  su- 
pervisor before  that  time  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at 
all. 

Q.  I  will  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  were  printed  in  Washing- 
ton ;  please  explain  how  your  happened  to  use  the  same  paper  and  to 
use  the  same  form  of  blank  as  the  United  States  printed  at  ^Vashing•- 
ton  ? — A.  I  only  know  that  we  gave  out  the  order  to  have  them  i^rinted 
and  they  were  printed. 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  to  adjourn;  adding  also,  "Mr.  Buist  is  here, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  by  the  present  witness,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  testify." 

The  Chairman,  ^\e  have  these  ballot  boxes  here  which  we  want  to 
examine,  and  we  will  not  leave  them  here  to  be  rummaged  by  any  one 
that  may  come  in.  I  want  them  put  in  charge  of  somebody  who  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

Messrs.  Randolph  and  McDonald  said  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them  if  the  ballot-boxes  were  put  in  charge  of  the  sergeant-at  arms. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witness  was  resumed  as  follows : 

Mr.  McDonald.  You  say  you  were  a|)])ointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  election  of  the  county  of  Charleston  about  sixty  days  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee ;  after  you  took  upon  yoxu'self  the  active  duties  of 
the  otlice  of  comnnssioner  did  you  continue  to  be  an  active  member  of 
the  Democratic  executive  committee  ? — A.  Xot  very  active,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  its  meetings  at  times  ? — A.  At  times. 
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Q.  You  did  not  attempt  to  keep  posted  as  to  its  proceedings  or  i^olit- 
ical  action  ? — A.  Xot  altogether,  sir. 

JQ.  Yon  say  that  the  managers  of  the  election  ^vere  appointed  by  the 
board  of  connnissioners  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic 
committees  ? — A.  The  names  of  the  managers  were  suggested  by  the 
Democratic  executive  committee. 

Q.  They  were  received  by  the  board  and  acted  upon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  also  names  suggested  by  the  Eepublican  party  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  suggested  ? — A.  By  some  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party.  I  think  Mr.  Mackey  had  something  to  do  with  preparing 
the  list  which  was  handed  in  to  our  board. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  selected  by  you  generally  known  to  you  person- 
ally ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  a  large  number  of  them  were  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  information  as  to  their  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions ? — A.  We  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  i)arty. 

Q.  You  say  that  tlie  commissioners  of  election,  when  they  came  finally 
to  act,  determined  to  appoint  none  but  Democratic  managers  of  the 
election '? — A.  That  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  The  managers  are  the  party  who  receive  the  votes  at  election  and 
make  their  returns  to  the  board  of  commissioners  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  That  board  of  managers  consists  of  three  persons,  does  it  not  ? — 
A.  It  does. 

Q.  They  have  a  right  to  appoint  a  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  not,  as  they  please  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  clerk  is  selected  by  the  managers  and  not  by  the  board  of 
election  commissioners  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  board  have  a  clerk  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  AYho  acted  as  clerk  for  your  board  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  desire  his  name  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Our  clerk  was  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Johnson. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties  ? — A.  Clerical,  sir,  entirely. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  ! — A. 
He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  these  ballot-boxes 
and  of  the  blanks  sent  out  ? — A.  He  kept  a  full  record  of  all  the  lu'oceed- 
ings  of  the  board,  including  a  list  of  the  papers  and  blanks  connected 
"with  the  election. 

Q.  You  delivered  to  the  parties  whom  you  appointed  as  managers 
nothing  but  the  ballot-boxes  and  the  necessary  blanks  for  conducting 
the  election  and  the  instructions  of  the  law  ? — A.  That  is  all ;  we  ful- 
filled the  instructions  of  the  law. 

Q.  Did  the  law  require  you  to  divide  the  board  of  managers  so  as  to 
have  them  of  different  politics  ? — A.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Q.  Does  it  not  require  you  to  appoint  persons  of  different  politics  on 
the  board  of  managers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  this  law  was  passed  ? — A.  It  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  Eepublican  regime. 

Q.  Then  you  are  acting  under  laws  passed  by  the  Eepublican  party 
during  the  time  they  were  in  control  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  were  the 
laws  under  which  we  were  acting. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  to  you  by  any  person  that  any  of 
these  managers  whom  you  had  appointed  were  not  qualified  persons  to 
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fill  the  places  ? — A.  Xo  objections  were  raised  at  all  liy  any  party  as  to 
their  inaiiiier  of  conductiiiji"  the  election  and  making-  the  returns. 

Q.  Did  they  furnish  any  evidence  that  they  were  qualiticil  i)ersons  for 
that  position  ?  How  were  the  elections  conducted  under  their  adminis- 
tration ? — A.  They  were  conducted  admirably,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  the  returns  were  carefully  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  carefully 
made. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  the  returns  were  made  to  you  you  opened  all 
the  l)allot-boxes  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  ballots  and  examine  them  with  any  care  '? — 
A.  We  were  not  required  to  examine  ballots.  We  compared  the  poll- 
list  with  the  returns  as  made  by  the  managers. 

Q.  Were  there  any  instances  of  errors  where  the  returns  did  not 
agree — the  tally-papers  with  the  poll-lists — when  you  looked  through  the 
ballots  ? — A.  There  were  one  or  two  cases  in  which  we  did  so.  When 
such  discrepancies  occiuTed  we  threw  out  ballots  and  corrected  the 
errors. 

Q.  "NMiat  coiTcctions  did  you  make  on  the  tally-papers  where  such 
votes  were  entered,  or  on  the  poll-books  in  which  such  names  of  voters 
were  Avritteu  ? — A.  We  made  no  corrections  of  the  tally-papers  or  the 
poll-books  ;  we  made  the  ballots  tally  with  the  poll-list. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  looking  through  the  box  you  saw  quite  a  number 
of  these  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  distinguish  them  except  that  they  were  on 
this  tissue  paper  ? — A.  They  were  smaller,  sir ;  very  small. 

Q.  You  say  jirobably  two  weeks  before  the  election  you  saw  tissue 
ballots  at  the  room  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee ? — A.  I  did; 
about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  of  them  ! — A.  Quite  a  number,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  sheets  or  had  they  been  separated  ? — A.  They  were 
in  packages,  separate  and  distinct.  The  ballots  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  in  packages. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  while  ago  whether  you  heard  anything  said  there 
about  the  use  of  these  ballots.  You  replied  tliat  you  had  heard  it  said, 
or  that  you  understood,  that  they  were  to  enable  colored  Democrats  who 
wanted  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  to  do  so  without  being  intimidated. 
Please  state  what  called  ui)  that  remark. — A.  In  the  preceding  election 
we  had  found  great  difticulty  in  i)ersuading  colored  men  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Why  ?  Were  they  disinclined  ? — A.  Men  of  their  own  color  intim- 
idated them  at  the  i)olls.  If  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  it  was 
with  great  fear  that  they  did  so. 

Q.  What  means  had  been  used  to  intimidate  Democratic  colored  voters 
by  men  of  their  own  race  ? — A.  Every  means  within  their  i)ower. 

Q.  Please  describe  some  of  them. — A.  I  have  seen  many  a  colored 
man  run  off  from  the  polls  for  fear  of  being  mobbed  or  almost  killed  by 
his  felloAvs,  because  thej"  were  indignant  at  his  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket ;  and  from  this  fear  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  openly  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  there  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  many  colored  people  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  if  it  were  not  for  the  danger  ? — A.  ]My  opinion 
and  belief  is  that  a  large  number  of  them  would  have  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  were  it  not  for  fear  of  being  mobbed  by  their  fellows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  kind  of  intimidation,  ostracizing  them 
from  their  churches,  from  fire  companies,  and  from  other  associations  ? — 
A.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  among  many  colored  Democrats 
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that  tliCT  are  ostracized  or  (liscliarged  from  fire  companies  and  from  other 
associations,  and  it  was  dread  of  beinj;'  thus  ostracized  and  expelk'd  that 
kept  them  in  dread  and  fear  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  >ou  one  of  those  tissue  ballots  I — A.  I  think  you  Avill  find 
some  of  them  in  the  ballot-dox  near  by. 

Q.  AVere  they  capable  of  being-  folded  up  in  a  very  small  place  so  that 
they  could  be  concealed? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  very  small,  pnnted 
npon  tissue  paper. 

Q.  They  could  be  held  in  the  fingers  with  another  ballot  of  larger  size 
without  attracting  attention,  could  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Exhibiting  a  tissue  ballot  to  the  witness.]  Do  you  identify  this 
ballot  t — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  recognize  that  style  of  ticket. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  a  tissue  ballot? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  that  style  of  ticket  was  used  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  order  that  the  colored  people  might  be  able  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  without  exposure  to  persons  of  their  own  color  ? — A. 
That  was  the  general  understanding  of  the  parties  for  which  that  ticket 
was  devised,  sir. 

Q.  The  great  difficulty  that  hindered  the  colored  people  from  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  was  their  fear  of  being  ostracized,  abused,  «S:c.,  as 
they  had  been  in  preceding  elections? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  tm-n  out ;  did  any  large  number  of  colored  men  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  ?— A.  There  did,  sufficient  to  prove  conclusively 
to  our  minds  that  our  idea  was  entirely  correct;  they  could  vote  and 
did  vote  those  tissue  tickets,  concealing  from  their  associates  how  they 
voted.     The  tickets  would  not  tell  on  them,  in  other  words. 

Q.  You  say  you  remained  at  the  headquarters  where  the  election  com- 
missioners held  their  office  for  the  most  of  the  time  diuing  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  8u\ 

Q.  When  you  were  not  at  the  room  of  the  committee  where  were 
you  ? — A.  Going  around  from  one  poll  to  another  to  see  that  the  elec- 
tion was  properly  conducted. 

Q.  How  many  polls  did  you  visit  that  day  I — A.  Every  poll  within 
my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  State  how  the  election  was  conducted  as  to  order,  peace,  and  quiet- 
ness.— A.  I  regarded  it  as  a  remarkably  peaceful  and  quiet  election ; 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen  since  the  war.  The  commissioners  were  not 
bothered  in  the  least ;  their  duties  were  very  easily  got  over.  Every- 
thing moved  on  smoothly  and  quietly. 

Q.  Did  the  Eepublican  member  of  your  commission  go  around  also  ? — 
A.  He  attended  to  the  matter  personally  with  the  chairman  (myself)- 
He  saw  that  everything  was  fairly  and  squarely  conducted. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  stated,  at 
the  time  you  speak  of,  that  the  object  in  procuring  these  tissue  tickets 
was  to  enable  colored  men  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  secretly  ? — 
A.  That  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  among  them  from  time 
to  time. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  you  saw  the  ballots  in  the  room  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee,  a  week  or  so  before  the  election ; 
what  member  of  the  committee  made  that  statement? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect ;  it  was  the  general  subject  of  conversation. 

Q.  Who  engaged  in  such  conversation? — A.  The  members  of  the 
committee  in  general. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  who  made  that  statement. — A.  Well, 
for  one,  General  Gonzales,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
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Q.  ^^Hint  (lid  Goiioral  Gonzales  say?— A.  Why,  he  stated  Avliat  I 
said  :  I  cannot  .uive  his  exact  Avor<ls. 

Q.  What  other  of  the  committee  stated  that  that  was  the  object? — A. 
Mr.  Boylston. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?-^A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  what  he  said,  sir. 

Q.  ^ot  a  word  that  he  said  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  can  recollect  what  any  one  of  tliem  said,  repeat  it. — A. 
I  cannot. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  see  at  the  polls  on  election  day 
trying  secretly  to  vote  that  tissue  ballot? — A.  I  saw,  if  I  judge  cor- 
rectly, a  large  number;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  tell. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  snpposc  from  appearances  ? — A.  A  large  num- 
ber had  their  ballots  concealed,  so  that  no  one  could  know  what  they 
had  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  one  who  had  his  ballot  concealed  in  that 
way. — A.  I  heard  it  from  many ;  it  was  the  general  understanding. 

Q.  But  nobody  had  any  list  of  colored  men;  at  least  you  never  heard 
of  any  such  list  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  AVhich  party  had  control  of  the  police  affairs  of  the  city  at  and  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  last  election  f — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Which  party  had  control  of  the  city  government  and  of  a  majority 
of -the  judicial  districts  in  the  State? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  you  were  afraid  that  the  colored 
Republicans  would  prevent  colored  Democrats  from  voting  the  ticket 
which  they  desired  to? — A.  We  based  our  judgment  upon  x^ast  experi- 
ences. 

Q.  But  you  never  were  situated  exactly  as  you  were  last  ttill ;  you 
never  at  any  State  election  since  the  war  had  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  State  Democratic  until  last  fall? — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  And  the  municipal  government  of  this  city  ? — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  Then  you  lu'ver  were  situated  exactly  as  jou  were  last  fall ? — A. 
Of  course  not. 

Q.  Then  there  was  much  less  danger,  was  there  not,  of  this  intimida- 
tion of  colored  men  last  fall  than  at  any  election  prior  to  that  time  ? — 
A.  We  thought  the  danger  of  intimidation  as  great  as  at  any  time 
prior. 

Q.  Bnt  would  the  facts  warrant  you  in  thinking  so  ? — A.  I  think  they 
would. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  control  of  the  executive,  judicial, 
and  municipal  departments  of  the  government  would  tend  to  any  ex- 
tent to  enable  you  to  prevent  intimidation  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  be- 
lieve the  contrary. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  think  there  was  more  danger  of  intimidation 
last  fall  than  at  any  time  before  ? — A.  1  said  we  judged  so  from  past  ex- 
lierience. 

Q.  From  what  experience  ? — A.  From  the  intimidation  that  had  been 
practiced  during  the  reign  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  although  the  Democrats  had  conti'ol  of  the  exec- 
utive, judicial,'  and  nnmicipal  governments,  that  the  danger  of  intimida- 
tion was  as  great  as  if  all  these  branches  of  the  government  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  the  executive  committee  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
colored  m<m  who  desired  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  calculations  that  they  made  re- 
garding that  matter. 
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Q.  Were  you  not  an  active  member  ? — A.  Tartially  so ;  after  I  became 
commissioner  I  was  not  as  active  as  before. 

Q.  IIoNV  frequently  did  you  meet  with  them  after  you  became  commis- 
sioner t — A.  Well,  now  and  then. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  indetinite  answer;  state  how  frequently. — A.  The 
conmiittee  met  very  indetinitely ;  they  only  met  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  appointed  commissioner  about  sixty  days 
before  election  ? — A.  The  law  recpiires  that,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
the  law  was  complied  with. 

Q.  How  many  times  subsequent  to  your  appointment  did  you  meet 
with  the  executive  committee? — A.  I  suppose  about  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  the  executive  committee  within  a  week  imor  to 
the  election  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  Twice;  I  Avill  put  it  about  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  it  on  Mondav  evening  before  the  election? — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  You  were  active  enough  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  the  evening 
before  the  election  and  twice  the  week  previous  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee? — A.  I 
always  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  committee  what  you  had  done  as  a  commis- 
sioner?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  inform  them  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  two  positions  of  conmiissioner  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  separate  and  distinct. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  take  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  for  your 
appointments  as  managers  of  election  ? — A.  They  were  handed  in  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  But  if  the  positions  you  held  were  so  separate  and  distinct  that 
you  could  not  inform  the  committee  of  what  you  did  as  commissioner, 
explain  how  it  happened  that  the  persons  whom  you  appointed  as  man- 
agers of  election  were  suggested  to  you  by  the  members  of  the  coimnit- 
tee. — A.  They  were  suggested  by  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  the  positions  were  separate  and  dis.tinct;  why 
was  it  that  you  took  the  suggestions  from  the  executive  committee? — A. 
Because  the  names  were  handed  in  to  us  as  suitable  persons  that  the 
committee  desired  to  have  act  as  managers. 

Q.  Does  the  statute  require  that  you  should  take  the  suggestions  of 
the  Democratic  executive  committee  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  ? — A.  It  does  not  suggest  anything  requiring  that.  By  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  board  the  names  were  handed  in,  and  we 
acted  upon  them ;  the  Eepublican  member  acquiesced  in  the  appoint- 
ments. 

Q.  The  Eepublican  member  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  persons 
all  of  whom  were  Democrats,  as  managers  of  the  election? — A.  Y"es, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  proper  persons  to  be  found 
among  Republicans  who  might  be  appointed  as  managers  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  object  of  the  board  in  appointing  all  Democrats  to 
be  managers  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  could  speak  for 
the  board  as  a  whole ;  I  can  state  what  the  object  of  the  Democratic 
portion  of  the  board  was,  because  I  was  of  that  party. 

Q.  And  because  you  were  of  that  party  you  wanted  all  the  managers 
to  belong  to  your  party  ? — A.  That  was  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  given  why  all  the  managers  appointed 
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should  be  Beinocrats  and  none  Republicans  ? — A.  2^o  reason  was  given ; 
I  supi)o.se  tliey  had  their  reasons. 

Q.  Senator  ^McDonald  has  asked  you  if  it  wouhl  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  secrete  a  tissue  baUot  so  that  no  person  could  discover  wliat  it  was. 
1  will  ask  you  whether  it  Avould  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  fold  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  tissue  ballots  in  an  ordinary  ballot  and  slip  them  all  in 
together  without  being  detected  ? — A.  1  never  experimented,  so  1  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  experiment  in  regard  to  the  other  matter  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  as  much  experience  iu  regard  to  the  one  thing 
as  to  the  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  ? — A.  I  believe  that  a  party  could  conceal 
one  of  them  so  that  he  could  vote  it  without  being  seen. 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion  whether  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
take  one  of  tlie  ballots  printed  on  that  tissue  i)aper  and  fold  a  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them  inside  of  one  of  the  larger  ballots  and  dro])  them 
into  the  ballot-box  without  being  detected  ? — A.  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  know.    I  never  saw  the  experiment  tried. 

Q.  You  have  not  exi)erimeuted  with  either  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Caxeron.  I  would  not  have  asked  your  o[)iniou  in  regard  to  this 
matter  if  Mr.  McDonald  had  not  asked  you  your  ophiion  in  regard  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  McDonald.  You  see  I  thought  about  the  one  and  you  thought 
about  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Caivieron  : 

Q.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  you  by  Senator  Mc- 
Donald, that  you  delivered  the  box,  blanks,  and  instructions  to  the  man- 
agers. I  will  ask  you  whether  in  any  case  you  instnicted  the  managers 
not  to  permit  any  persons  to  vote  at  the  poll  unless  they  resided  within 
the  precinct  ? — A.  We  did  not;  we  had  printed  instructions  wdiich  Avill 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement ;  we  gave  those  printed  instructions  to  the 
managers. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  law  to  be  that  a  person  entitled  to  vote 
anywhere  in  the  county  was  entitled  to  vote  at  any  i)recinct  in  the 
count}'  ? — A.  I  did ;  and  so  we  instructed  the  managers. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  tlmt  at  one  precinct  the  managers 
resolved  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  resided  the  other 
side  of  the  Six-Mile  House ;  had  you  any  knowledge  of  that  on  the  day 
of  the  election  i — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Yon  went  around  to  all  the  polls  but  did  not  ascertain  that  fact  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  AVallace,  the  marshal,  call  on  you  the  day  of  the  election 
and  state  that  a  large  immber  of  colored  men  were  being  prevented  from 
voting  by  the  managers,  and  did  he  not  ask  you  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced,  and  did  you  not  decline  to  do  so,  but  refer  him  to  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  of  the  county  ? — A.  Mr.  Wallace  called  on  me  officially 
and  stated  that  such  was  the  case — that  there  was  some  difficulty;  I 
did  not  say  that  I  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  executive  committee.  I 
knew  my  duty  and  attemi)ted  to  perform  it ;  I  knew  that  my  duty  was 
to  facilitate  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  carrying  forward  of  the  election. 
I  was  associated  in  that  duty  with  the  Kepublican  meniber  of  the  board, 
Colonel  Montgomery.  I  deny  most  emphatically  saying  that  I  would 
refer  the  matter  to  the  executive  committee. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  voters  are  tliere  in  this  county? — A.  That  is  a  hard 
matter  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Democratic  committee  make  a  list  of  voters  ? — A. 
Tliey  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  about  how  many  voters  there  are  in  the  county? — 
A.  During  the  last  election  tliere  were  some  twenty-three  or  four  thou- 
sand votes  polled.  At  the  preceding-  elections  the  Eepublicans  have 
polled  as  high  as  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  thousand  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  voters  are  white  and  how  many  black  ! — A. 
The  proportion,  I  think,  is  in  favor  of  the  colored  peoide. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  are  more  colored  voters  than  white  ones? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  must  say  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  number ;  the 
results  have  been  so  irregular  and  there  have  been  so  many  different 
returns,  as  it  were,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  any  estimate. 

Q.  You  can  make  some  sort  of  an  estimate  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  are 
two  or  three  thousand  more  colored  voters  than  white  voters. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  vote  did  you  understand  was  dis- 
posed to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  A  large  number. 

Q.  That  is  very  indeftnite ;  what  proportion  ? — A.  We  calculated  on 
something  like  5,000  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  t^e  total  colored  vote  ? — A.  I  put  the  colored  vote  at 
about  13,000  or  14,000  in  this  county. 

Q.  And  about  5,()U0  of  them,  a  little  over  one-third,  you  think,  were 
disposed  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  an  estimate  simply  of  your  own  or  of  your  committee  ? — A. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  to  answer  your  question ;  it 
is  not  an  estimate  made  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Then  the  committee  thought  that  there  were  a  large  number,  but 
did  not  go  into  the  details  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  committee  did  not. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  you  saw  a  gTeat  number  of  voters  attempting  to  conceal 
their  ballots;  explain  how  they  attempted  to  conceal  them. — A.  By 
holding  them  in  their  hands  so  that  no  one  could  see  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  ballots?— A.  As  I  could  not  see  the 
ballots  I  could  not  describe  their  size. 

Q.  Were  the  Eepublican  ballots  small  or  large  ? — A.  They  were  larger 
than  the  Democratic  ballots,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  conceal  those  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  noticed  whether 
they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Could  a  man  conceal  them  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  seen  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  have  been  done. 

Q.  Were  not  the  Democratic  tickets  of  the  usual  size  ? — A.  They  were 
about  the  same  size  as  the  Eepublican  tickets. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  the  Eepublican  tickets  were  the  largest? — 
A.  They  may  have  been  a  little  larger ;  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Were  those  who  attempted  to  conceal  their  ballots  all  colored  per- 
sons ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  attempt  to  conceal  them? — A.  I  judge  from 
one  another. 

Q.  Who  distributed  the  tissue  ballots  ?— A.  I  saw  none  distributed. 

Q.  At  what  points  were  they  distributed  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  distributed  at  any  points  ? — A.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  they  were ;  on  opening  the  ballot-box  we  dis- 
covered them  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  men  standing  by  the  polls  distributing  tickets  ? — A. 
Both  parties  had  them — what  was  termed  rallyers. 
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Q.  Tlie  Democrats  had  rally ers  as  well  as  tlie  Eepublicaiis "? — A.  Yes, 
sii'. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  the  Democrats  circulating  these  tichets  ? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  "\Miat  tickets  did  they  distribute ! — A.  I  do  uot  kuow  the  char- 
acter of  the  tickets.  I  did  not  pay  auy  particular  attention  to  that 
matter. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  these  colored  men  ahout  the  polls  endeavoring  to 
conceal  their  tickets  from  their  i'ellow  colored  num ;  what  tickets  were 
they  concealing f  Did  auy  of  them  have  tissue  tickets? — A.  I  did  not 
notice  what  tickets  they  had. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  tlie  men  who  distributed  Democratic 
tickets  of  auy  kind  there  that  dayf — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  no  record  in  your  office  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  uot  give  them  from  recollection  ? — A.  I  cannot.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  only  know  the  IJepublicaus  had  one  man 
and  the  Democrats  one  man  at  each  polling-place  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Democratic  executive  committee  appoint  the  men  for 
that  purpose ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  a]ipoiuted  them  ! — A.  The  president  of  the  ward  committees. 

Q.  About  how  many  tissue  tickets  were  found  in  the  box  from  ward 
8  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  idea? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  recol- 
lect these  things  after  they  have  passed. 

Q.  What  was  the  excess  of  ballots  over  the  names  on  the  poll-list  in 
ward  2  ? — A.  I  think  about  ten  or  tifteen. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  tissue  ballots  from  that  war! —  A  .  I 
think  the  ballots  were  about  equally  divided. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  being  equally  divided  ? — A.  There 
were  about  as  many  tissue  ballots  as  ordinary  tickets. 

Q.  How  many  tissue  ballots  were  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  ballots  were  there  in  the  total  ? — A.  I  did  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  All  that  you  remember  is  that  they  were  about  half-and-half? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  overhaul  all  ballot-boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  That  is  the  law. 

Q.  When  was  that  law  enacted  ? — A.  During  Eepublican  supremacy 
in  the  State. 

Q.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  a  good  many  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  auy  changes  in  the  returns  ? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  What  changes  ? — A.  Where  there  were  a  few  more  ballots  than 
the  poll-lists  called  for;  in  such  cases  we  thrcAv  out  the  extra  ballots. 

Q.  Under  the  law  the  nmuagers  first  threw  out  the  excess? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  threw  out  the  additional  excess? — A.  The  managers 
made  their  returns  to  us,  and  if  we,  in  nudciug  up  the  returns,  discovered 
that  there  was  an  error  we  corrected  the  same. 

Q.  Does  not  the  statute  provide  that  the  ballots  shall  first  be  counted, 
and  then  if  there  are  more  ballots  in  the  box  than  there  are  names  on 
the  poll-list  the  number  in  excess  shall  be  thrown  out  and  destroyed? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  fail  to  do  that  ? — A.  In  some  instances  they  did. 

Q.  Is  it  a  custom  here  for  the  commissioners  to  review  the  action  of 
the  managers — to  examine  all  the  returns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  did  yon  destroy  ? — A.  I  suppovse  twenty-five  or  thirty 
wonld  cover  the  entire  number. 

Q.  In  all  the  precincts  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  are  about  r),000  of  these  tissue  ballots  in  the 
box  now  ? — A.  Well,  I  .iu<liie  so ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively; I  can  only  surmise  the  number. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  where  they  Mere  printed? — A.  I  never  heard, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  any  pollin,ii-place  established  on  Edisto  Island? — A.  I  believe 
there  Avas  a  polling-i^lace  there  piescribed  by  law. 

Q.  When  did  yon  send  the  boxes  to  that  precinct? — A.  Two  or  three 
days  before  election. 

Q,  By  whom  did  you  send  them  ? — A.  By  a  party  employed  ;  we  paid 
him  to  take  them.  The  State  had  furnished  us  (the  commissioners) 
with  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  duties  to  which  we  were  assigned,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  use  our  own  means  to  get  the  boxes  to  the  polling- 
places. 

Q.  And  you  employed  a  person  to  take  the  boxes  to  that  precinct  I — 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  It  was  not  sent  there,  then,  by  one  of  the  election-managers  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  the  board  employed  this  man  to  take  the  boxes  there. 

Q.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  polling-place  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
precinct  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  names  on  their  poll-list  so  as  to  see  if  they  agreed 
with  the  iuimber  of  ballots  in  their  box  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not 
required  to  do  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  number  of  ballots  in  the  ballot-box  and  the  numl>er  of 
names  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  In  the  statements  made  we  found  an  error, 
and  to  trace  out  this  error  we  counted  the  ballots. 

Q.  You  counted  the  ballots  ? — A.  In  that  instance. 

Q.  Give  the  number  as  near  as  you  can  of  Democratic  tissue  ballots 
that  were  polled  in  ward  1. — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  really. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How' many  were  polled  in  ward  2! — A.  That  matter  did  not  come 
within  my  jurisdiction  at  all;  I  was  not  a  worker  at  the  polls;  my  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  election  went  on  properly  and  quietly. 

Q.  You  said  the  tissue  ballots  were  voted  largely  in  ward  2 ;  now, 
give  the  number  of  them  voted  in  that  ward. — A.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
say. 

Q.  How  many  were  found  in  the  box,  as  a  matter  of  fiict? — A.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  returns  w^ere  made  the  ballots  found  in  the  box 
made  it  evident  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  voted. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  find  in  the  box  for  ward  1  ?— A.  The  ballots 
were  about  evenly  divided  ;  as  many  tissue  ballots  as  other  ballots. 

Q.  In  ward  2  ? — A.  It  was  the  same  way. 

Q.  Can  you  not  even  approximate  how  many  there  were  in  either 
ward  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Q.  Was  it  at  ward  two  that  you  saw  these  people  trying  to  vote  se- 
cretly— concealing  their  ballots? — A.  That  was  principally  in  ward 
eight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  sort  in  ward  two  ? — A.  I  did  not  pay 
any  particular  attention  to  that  ward;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 
6sc 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  at  ward  eight  ? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Q.  And  dnrin.G,-  tliat  time  you  saw  a  large  number  of  persons  trying 
to  conceal  what  ballots  tliey  were  about  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kiekwood: 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  managers,  after  the  votes  have  all  been  re- 
ceived, c(mnt  the  votes  and  count  the  names  on  the  poll-list  to  see  if 
they  agree.  If  they  do  not,  enough  are  drawn  out  to  equalize  the  two. — 
A.  Enough  are  drawn  out  to  make  the  number  remaining  in  the  box 
tally  with  the  poll-list,  sir. 

Q.  Did  those  managers  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  this  ac- 
tion on  their  part  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Their  returns  showed  that  they  found  so  many  more  ballots  in  the 
box  than  names  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  in- 
structed to  do  that  by  our  board.  They  received  their  instructions  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  To  what  effect  ? — A.  That  if  there  was  an  excess  of  ballots  the  ex- 
cess must  be  drawn  out. 

Q.  And  they  didn't  make  returns  that  they  had  done  so  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  board  threw  out  twenty-five  or  thirty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  which  ballots  to  throw  out  ? — A.  We  blind- 
folded a  man. 

Q.  Who  was  blindfolded  ?— A.  The  clerk. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cameron,  yoxi  said  that  in  one  or 
two  wards  there  was  an  excess  of  ballots  above  the  names  on  the  poll- 
list  ;  did  you  mean  an  excess  that  you  found  in  the  returns  made  to 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  discovered  the  excess. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  of  the  excess  as  it  appeared  before  the  board 
of  managers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  only  of  the  excess  which  you  found  after  it  had  come 
from  the  board  of  managers  to  you  ? — A.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Q.  If  one  or  more  ballots  were  folded  and  put  in  the  box  together, 
what  does  the  law  require? — A.  TImt  all  shall  be  thrown  away  but  one. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  ballots  thus  folded  together  what  was  done 
with  them  ? — A.  All  were  rejected  but  one. 

By  Mr.  Cajmeron: 

Q.  If  the  ballots  were  folded  up  and  put  in  thus  folded  up  and  after- 
wards became  separated  in  the  box  from  shaking  it,  so  that  when  the 
poU-box  was  opened  the  ballots  were  not  found  folded  together,  then 
they  would  not  be  thrown  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  must  be  found  folded  together  to  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  ballots  that  your  board  threw  out  for  the  i)urpose  of  equal- 
izing how  many  were  Republican  and  how  many  were  Democratic? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Wliat  proi)ortion — how  many — were  Republican  tickets? — A.  About 
one-third  of  the  luimber,  I  should  suj^pose. 
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G.  D.  BRYAI^. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22. 

G.  D.  Bryan  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  tlie  city  of  Cliarleston, 
ward  1,  at  27  Church  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Charleston  ! — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  What  are  your  political  affiliations? — A.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  Democratic  organization  at  the 
last  election '? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Democratic  organization  in 
ward  1. 

Q.  How  many  wards  are  there  in  the  city  of  Charleston? — A.  There 
are  eight. 

Q.  Are  there  Democratic  clubs  in  each  w^ard? — A.  There  are,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  ward 
ohibs? — A.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  president  of  the  first  ward  club.  The 
president  of  the  club  in  ward  2  is  B.  F.  linger. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  the  club  in  ward  No.  3  ?— A.  William  L. 
Daggett. 

Q.  Xumber  4?— A.  J.  F.  Breton. 

Q.  Xumber  5? — A.  J.  B.  Aiken. 

Q.  Xumber  6?— A.  E.  C.  Barclay. 

Q.  Number  7  ? — A.  Wm.  Thomas. 
I  Q.  Numbers?— A.  Mr.  Stephen  Thomas. 

Q.  These  clubs  were  all  organized  and  in  operation  during  the  last 
campaign? — A.  I  can  only  speak  as  far  as  my  own  ward  is  concerned. 
I  can  say  that  the  Democratic  party  in  ward  1  was  well  organized. 

Q.  Dicl  jou  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  these  various 
clubs  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  attend  a  meeting  of  the  clubs  in  connection  with  the 
managers  of  election  a  few  days  before  the  election? — A.  I  was  at  a 
meeting — I  think  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  presidents — but  I 
can't  say  now  whether  any  of  those  presidents  were  present.  I  was 
there.  I  got  into  the  meeting  late,  and  whether  the  managers  were 
there  or  not  I  can't  state. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  any  of  them  to  be  managers  of  election.  Was  not 
the  call  issued  in  the  papers  of  tlie  city  for  the  managers  of  the  precincts 
and  the  presidents  of  these  clubs  to  meet  just  before  the  election  ? — A. 
I  can't  state  tliat  positively.  I  know  that  from  time  to  time  I  had  a 
connnunication  from  the  secretary  of  the  committee  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  executive  committee? — A.  No,  sir. 
When  I  got  that  summons  to  go,  I  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  did 
not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  attended  a  few  days  before  the  election  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  think  over  who  were  present,  and  see  whether  the  managers 
of  election  were  there  ? — A.  I  remendjer  seeing  one  of  the  managers  from 
my  ward  present,  but  I  don't  laiow  of  any  others. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  I  think  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Otis  was 
the  one  wlio  was  present. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  day  of  this  meeting?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir. 
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I  ^'ot  in  lato;  I  saw  this  manaiLicr  tlicro,  and  tliey  had  beoii  talking-  over 
the  situation,  but  that  the  meeting-  liad  liad  any  special  object  1  doii't 
know. 

Q.  How  long-  did  yon  stay  there? — A.  Pi-obably  10  or  1.")  minutes. 

Q.  J)i(l  the  meeting  break  up,  or  did  you  attend  it  in  sessiou  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  meeting  broke  uj)  as  usual. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  your  poll  on  the  day  of  election  '? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  At  any  other  poll  ? — A.  Well,  1  can't  say  I  was  ])resent  at  any  other 
poll.  I  was  within  20  yards  of  another  i)oll.  The  poll  at  one  ward  was 
held  at  the  City-hall,  and  another  was  just  across  the  street. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent  at  the  other  i)oIl  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — A. 
!Xo,  sir;  I  staid  at  ward  1  until  about  ten  minutes  before  six,  and  took 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  then  came  back  and  staid  until  dinner;  got 
dinner,  and  then  staid  until  the  ])oll  closed. 

Q.  l)i<l  you  distribute  tickets  at  the  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  was  giving  a  general  super- 
■vision  to  the  election,  as  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  having  under- 
taken the  presidency  of  the  ward. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  you  poll  at  that  precinct  ? — A.  Well,  in  giving 
an  answer  to  this  question,  I  would  state  that  I  refreshed  my  memory 
this  morning  from  the  published  count.  There  were  900  votes,  aggre- 
gating the  vote  polled  for  O'Connor  and  Mackey. 

Q.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  for  the  Congressman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  stand  between  O'Connor  and  Mackey  ? — A.  I  think 
Mackey  had  17(5  majority  in  the  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  canvass  of  the  vote  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time. 
I  was  there  after  the  poll  closed,  and  staid  there  after  they  commenced 
the  count.  They  took  the  ballot-box  and  emptied  all  the  ballots  on  the 
table.  I  left  them  counting  the  ballots  back  into  the  box.  I  think  I 
went  down  into  my  office  on  Broad  street,  and  when  I  came  back  I  made 
the  iucjuiry  of  some  one  of  the  number  of  votes,  and  how  the  vote  stood 
with  the  2>oll-list.  I  Avas  informed  that  the  votes  in  the  box  had  overrun 
the  poll-list  by  three,  and  they  had  i)ut  the  votes  back  in  the  box  and 
drawn  out  three  votes.  One  of  the  managers  or  clerks  said  that  they 
drew  out  two  Democratic  and  one  Kepubli(;an.  I  went  off  and  came 
back  later,  and  then  they  gave  me  the  residt.  I  came  back  about  half 
l)ast  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  they  gave  me  the  result. 

Q.  Wei-e  there  any  tissue  ballots  in  there  ? — A.  I  can't  say  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  can  only  say  I  was  told  that  there  were  3  tissue  ballots 
in  the  box  in  ward  1 — what  was  known  as  the  Buttz  ticket. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  reliably  inlbrmed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  lieard 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  in  the  ward  that  day  ? — A.  I  saw 
one  or  two  in  the  hands  of  men,  but  I  did  not  see  any  on  the  tables. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  table  on  which  each  party  had  its  tickets? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  general  custom — for  each  party  to  have  its  tickets. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  tissue  ballots,  have  you  not? — A.  I  saw  them 
on  that  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  a  tissue  ballot? — A.  I  can't  say.  I  think 
that  was  perhaps  the  first  occasion. 

Q.  You  think  the  first  you  saw  was  the  one  in  the  hands  of  some  per- 
son?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  vote  a  tissue  ballot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  first  hear  that  tissue  ballots  were  to  be  used  ? — A. 
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Well,  some  one  showed  me  these  tissue  ballots  and  said,  "They  are 
votiiiii"  these  tissue  ballots."  I  thon<;ht  that  they  were  perfeetly  useless 
things. 

().  When  were  they  shown  to  you;  how  long  before  the  election? — A. 
AVell,  this  was  during  the  day  of  election. 

Q,  llow  many  did  they  show  you? — A.  xV  man  came  up  to  me  and 
had  two  or  three  in  his  hands. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  that  they  were  useless  '? — A.  I  thought  that  the 
others  were  just  as  good  as  these  tickets,  and  there  was  no  use  in  hav- 
ing these. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  them  before  election! — A.  I  don't  really 
remember.     I  saw  a  good  many  after  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  before  the  election  that  there  were  some  in  exist- 
ence without  seeing  thenif — A.  That  is  what  I  cannot  answer;  it  has 
been  so  long.  I  know  this :  there  were  no  tissue  ballots  used  in  my 
ward,  to  my  knowledge ;  and  Avhether  this  thing  was  before  or  after  the 
election,  it  has  been  so  long  that  I  really  do  not  reniend)er  now  dis- 
tinctly. 1  may  have  heard  it  as  an  idle  rumor,  but  from  no  authority, 
that  these  things  were  to  be  used. 

Q.  The  matter,  then,  was  not  discussed  in  your  club? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  most  of  the  club  meetings  ? — A.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  club  meetings.  When  I  say  ''club  meetings,"'  I  .should  add 
that  Ave  have  an  organization  here  that  is  not  so  strictly  an  organization 
as  at  the  Xorth.  For  instance,  we  all  consider  the  residents  of  a  ward, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  members  of  the  Democratic  club 
or  party. 

Q.  That  is  the  white  men,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  condition  here 
has  been  such  that  we  are  forced  to  that.  There  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  division  in  this  State,  and  the  white  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  Democrats,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  Democrats.  Xow,  if  I 
had  a  meeting  in  my  ward,  I  would  say,  "  The  Democrats  of  ward  1  are 
requested  to  meet  at  South  Carolina  Hall  on  such  an  evening."  The 
doors  Avould  be  open  and  anybody  could  come  in  and  attend  that 
meeting.  Whatever  was  intended  to  be  done  would  be  annouuced  there 
publicly,  and  all  the  parties  were  api)ointed ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no 
s])ecial  secrecy  in  ward  1  at  all.  All  the  men  were  expected  to  be  at  the 
])olls  ami  remain  there  all  day.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  politics 
there  as  a  matter  of  existence,  and  we  expect  every  man  to  go  there. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  political  parties,  as  it  is  at  the  jN^orth. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  political  party  here,  I  suppose,  except  the 
Democratic? — A.  Well,  also  what  they  call  the  Eepublican  party. 

Q.  Of  what  is  that  composed? — A.  That  is  composed  entirely  hereto- 
fore of  negroes  and  one  or  two  white  men  ;  a  white  man  here  and  there. 
AVhen  I  say  the  ward  is  thoroughly  organized,  it  is  this :  the  i)ropert,y- 
holders  just  voted  everybody  they  could — the  way  we  did  in  this  elec- 
tion. For  instance,  if  we  had  a  servant,  and  asked  him  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  in  a  great  many  instances  they  would  vote  it,  and  in 
some  they  would  not.  Xow,  for  instance,  I  had  one  colored  man  in  ward 
1 — a  right-hand  man  of  mine — and  he  voted  So  names  himself.  This 
man  has  been  a  Eepublican,  and  in  1876,  when  the  State  went  Demo- 
cratic, he  turned  over.  I  staid  at  the  polls  and  saw  him  come  up  with 
these  men — three  at  a  time — and  voted  them.  From  interviews  I  had 
with  the  colored  men  in  my  office  they  said  to  me,  "We  can't  do  this 
thing  openly.  We  have  every  confidence  in  you  and  in  your  justice ; 
but  we  can't,  on  account  of  our  church  affiliations  and  company  affilia- 
tions, come  out  openly  and  vote  for  you."  I  have  always  found  these 
people  to  be  truthful,  and  I  know  them  thoroughly. 
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Q.  You  believe  that  So  of  tliein  voted  tlie  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I 
believe  that  that  uuinber  voted  it. 

Q.  Did  they  profess  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
came  up  openly  and  voted  it. 

Q.  What  color  ticket  did  they  vote  ?— A.  Well,  the  only  tickets  ou 
the  table  were  check-ba(;k  tickets. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  called  them  calico  tickets? — A.  Well,  they  were 
check-back. 

Q.  All  the  men  that  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  voted  that  kind  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  from  .'300  to  o~A)  colored 
Democrats  in  ward  1  voted  that  ticket,  and  I  was  told  afterward  that 
they  did. 

Q.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  to  vote  the  ticket  ? — A.  jSTo,  sir ;  I 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  interfere. 

Q.  According;"  to  your  statement,  they  Avere  not  so  much  afraid  of  in- 
terference at  the  polls  as  of  church  interference  afterward  ? — A.  They 
had  a  hesitation,  and  there  has  been  a  hesitation  for  the  last  four  years 
here. 

Q.  You  might  protect  them  at  the  polls,  but  you  could  not  protect 
them  in  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  details  of  this  thing  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  give  any  facts  myself. 

Q.  They  took  their  chance  and  voted  the  ticket  openly  ! — A.  Well,  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  point.  What  I  have  said  I  do  not 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge.  ■* 

Q.  But  you  say  you  were  so  informed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  colored  men  that  voted  at  that  poll  must  have  voted  this 
calico  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  I  saw. 

Q.  In  a  way  that  enabled  everybody  who  stood  by  to  tell  exactly  how 
they  voted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Unless  he  hid  his  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily;  because  the 
poll  there  was  of  a  wedge-shaped  character,  and  the  voter  went  into 
that  aperture  and  went  up  to  the  ballot-box  some  8  or  10  feet  oif,  and 
deposited  his  ballot. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  it  was  at  the  other  polls  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  to  vote  that  as  readily  as  if  it  was  a  white 
ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  more  so,  could  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  have  these  tissue  tickets  that  you  saw  during 
the  day  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  any  person. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  where  these  tissue  ballots  were  print- 
ed ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  been  informed. 

Q.  You  are  confident  that  this  meeting  you  spoke  of  was  the  last 
meeting  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you;  I  went  to  two  or  three  meetings. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  confident  that  at  the  time  when  you  were  present 
nothing  was  said  about  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Nothing  was  said,  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  organization  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  I  was  asked  to  serve,  but  my  duties  were  such  that  I  could 
not. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  All  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Caivieron  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  before  ? — A.  Never 
before. 
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Q,  Did  General  Seigliiifi',  the  ])eiuocratie  candidate  for  senator  in  the 
hist  ek'ction,  on  the  day  of  election  or  i)rior  to  it,  or  at  any  other  time, 
take  a  package,  large  or  small,  of  these  tissue  ballots  to  you  and  ask 
you  to  use  them  or  have  them  used  in  your  ward  'J — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kiud  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anj'  other  person  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  package  of  these  tickets  in  your  possession  at  pres- 
ent ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  package  of  them  in  your  possession  since  the  day 
of  election  or  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  have  had  some  in  my  pos- 
session. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  tliem! — A.  That  is  hard  for  me  to 
say.  I  don't  remember.  These  tickets  were  gi^en  to  me,  large  and 
small  ones  together,  and  I  opened  the  package  of  large  tickets,  and  I 
think  there  were  some  five  or  eight  thousand  tickets.  I  sent  these  to 
the  polls,  and  after  the  election  I  opened  the  small  package,  and  they 
were  destroyed.  But  they  were  just  sent  to  me  as  president  of  the 
ward. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  you  received  them? — A.  They 
were  sent  from  the  executive  committee,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  Democratic  executive  committee  of  this  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  these  tissue  ballots,  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge 
of  the  number,  were  sent  to  you? — A.  That,  I  really  cannot  say.  I 
know  that  all  the  tickets  make  a  pretty  large  package.  I  think  the 
package  I  opened  had  some  5,000  tickets  in  it;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  them  the  day  before  election  ? — A.  I  think  I  must 
have,  because  I  sent  them  out.  In  fact,  I  took  a  large  pile  with  me  the 
morning  I  went  to  the  poll  and  gave  them  around.  Then  during  the 
day  I  saw  some  others  there,  and  I  think  they  must  have  been  given  me 
before  that  time,  because  I  took  them  with  me. 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  ballots  received,  as  far  as  you  can  remember,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  others  were? — A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  In  the  same  i)ackage? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  one  large 
package. 

Q.  And  as  you  understood  it,  they  came  from  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  General  Seigling  in  reference  to  these  tissue 
ballots  on  "the  day  of  election  or  prior  thereto? — A.  I  don't  remember 
exactly.  I  know  some  one  asked  me  if  any  of  these  ballots  were  being- 
voted  in  ward  1,  and  I  told  them,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  A^'as  that  Seigling  who  asked  you? — A.  It  may  have  been.  I  will 
not  swear  positively  to  that  fact. 

Q.  What  is  yoiu-  best  recollection  in  regard  to  it? — A.  I  would  not 
like  to  swear  that  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  Siegling? — A.  I  will  not  swear 
whether  it  was  or  was  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  Siegling-  did  not  request  you  or  suggest  to  you 
that  those  ballots  be  used  in  that  ward,  and  you  refused  to  have  them 
used  in  that  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  any  such  conversation  as 
that? — A.  I  remember  a  conversation — I  will  not  say  whether  it  was 
with  General  Siegling — I  remember  some  one  saving  to  me,  "Are  those 
ballots  being  voted  in  your  ward?"  I  said  "No,"  and  he  said,  "Why?" 
and  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  see  any  use  forthem  if  I  have  other  ballots 
here." 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  the  tissue  ballots  on  the  table  just  as  you 
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liad  put  the  other  l)allots,  so  that  any  ]»eis()n  conhl  use  them? — A. 
Beeauso  I  had  the  other  balhjts  opeu,  and  the^'  were  all  .sutiicient  for 
the  i»oll. 

(}.  You  had  the  tissue  ballots,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hut  there  was  no 
use  to  open  another  package  if  there  was  nothing  gained  by  it.  It  would 
be  perfectly  useless. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  be  perfectly  useless  after  the  election  ? — A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Q.  It  "was  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  theni  ? — A.  Xo,sir;  I  suppose 
there  were  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  l)allots  left  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  they  might  be  used  for  corrupt  purposes  and  in 
a  corrupt  way  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  not  the  keei)er  of  the  morals  in  my 
ward. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  were  the  kee])er  of  the  polls.  TVTiy,  then,  did  you 
not  give  the  i)eople  an  opportunity,  if  tliey  desired,  to  use  these  tissue 
ballots  ? — A.  Because  these  other  ballots  were  oi»en,  and  they  were  sufli- 
cient.  They  had  the  names  of  the  legular  Democratic  candidates  on 
them,  and  they  were  sent  for  the  purjjoses  of  the  election. 

Q.  Well,  the  tissue  ballots  had  the  names  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates?— A.  Y>s,  sir;  I  think  they  had. 

Q.  They  also  would  have  been  sufficient  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  reason,  after  all,  that  induced  you  to  take  the 
large  tickets  in  x>lace  of  the  smaller  ones  ? — A.  I  made  no  selectiim.  I 
would  just  as  lief  carry  these  tickets  diuing  the  morning  and  during 
the  da>  as  any  others. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  since  the  day  of  election,  stated  to  different  persons 
that  you  would  not  have  those  tissue  tickets  used  in  that  ward  because 
you  "  deemed  them  badges  of  frauds,"  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — A.  ]S^o, 
sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
So  far  as  fraud  Mas  concerned,  I  do  not  think  they  were  badges  of  fraud 
if  a  man  uses  one,  but  if  he  puts  several  in  the  box  of  coui-se  it  is  a 
fraud. 

Q.  What  is  the  white  vote  in  yoiu-  ward? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  total 
vote — I  am  unable  to  say  exactly.  The  ward  generally  polls  from  1,100 
to  l,iiOO  votes,  and  I  think  that  the  vote  is  150  white  majority  in  the 
ward.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  How  nniny  votes  Avere  polled  at  the  last  election? — A.  I  think  they 
have  stated  1M»6. 

Q.  You  think  about  350  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket? — 
A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  Mackey  had  a  majority  of  7G  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  I  will  ex- 
plain that  to  you.  A  large  number  of  negroes  from  the  islands  voted  in 
ward  1.  Quite  a  number  voted,  and  the  Avhite  population  did  not  vote 
in  the  ward  on  that  account.  I  know  that  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  great 
many  persons  vote  up  town,  and  the  i^olls  were  crowded  with  these  col- 
ored people  from  the  country. 

Q.  Were  those  country  people  allowed  to  vote  in  ward  1  ? — A.  They 
were,  almost  Avithout  excei)tion,  so  far  as  I  know  while  I  was  there.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  persons  offering  to  vote  said  they  came  from  Saint 
Andrew's  Parish — and  this  was  in  the  afternoon — and  that  they  had 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Sjuing  street,  which  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  town,  while  this  poll  is  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town.  In  one 
or  two  cases  of  this  kind  they  were  rejected  on  account  of  unsatisfac- 
tory answers  to  questions,  Ijecause  to  get  to  this  ])oll  they  must  have 
l)assed  five  or  six  other  polls  from  the  place  where  they  say  they  lauded. 
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Tliere  was  no  trouble  at  the  polls ;  everytliing  was  perfectly  quiet  aud 
everytliiu*'-  perfectly  fair.  I  do  not  remember  a  man  Avho  was  uot  per- 
mitted to  vote  who  should  have  been  i)ermitted. 

Q.  About  what  luimber  of  colored  men  from  the  country,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  estimate  the  number,  voted  at  that  poll? — A.  It  is  very  hard  to 
say.     I  supi)()se  there  nuist  have  been  at  least  200  or  300. 

*Q.  Had  you  any  means  of  estinuitin^-  the  number  ? — A.  Only  from 
the  general  appearance.     I  did  not  keep  any  list. 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  These  tickets  that  came  to  you  were  in  a  paper  cover? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Kow,  when  you  opened  that  outside  cover,  could  you  see  what 
they  were? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  all  put  up  in  packages  of  brown 
pajiier.  1  do  not  know  the  number  in  each  package ;  perhaps  4,000  or 
0,000  in  a  package.  There  were  two  or  three  packages  of  these  large 
tickets,  and  I  think  two  packages  of  these  small  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  packages  of  small  tickets  to  see  what  they  were  ! — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did  on  that  day. 

Q.  Were  not  those  packages  smaller  than  the  other  packages  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were  much  smaller. 

Q.  Had  you  been  expecting  to  receive  such  packages  ? — A.  'So,  sir.  I 
just  got  them  from  the  committee. 

Q.  Had  you  been  expecting  that  in  the  packages  that  would  come  to 
you  there  would  be  small  tickets  ? — A.  Not  especially.  I  expected,  gen- 
erally, to  get  tickets. 

Q."  Now,  when  you  found  two  classes  of  tickets,  one  large  and  one 
small,  can  you  recollect  whether  you  had  curiosity  enough  to  look  into 
the  small  packages  to  see  what  tiiey  were — what  was  in  them? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't  think  I  looked  into  those  packages 
until  it  nuiy  have  been  the  day  of  election — during  the  day — and  I 
think  it  was  after. 

Q.  They  might  have  contained  something  valuable  for  you  in  the  way 
of  instructions,  or  something  else,  for  all  you  knew  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  been  running  this  thing  pretty  long. 

Q.  And  your  present  impression  is  that  you  did  not  open  the  small 
packages  to  see  what  they  contained"? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  even  distributed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  them  to  the  table  and  distribute  them  with  the 
others  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  took  some  with  me  when  I  went  home 
that  night  from  the  office.  I  took  a  i>ackage  up  to  the  polls  with  me, 
or  a  part  of  a  package,  and  during  the  day  if  they  wanted  any  I  would 
send  them  up.  ^Members  of  the  rallying  committee  would  come  for 
them. 

Q.  You  mean  the  large  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McUoNALD : 

Q.  You  received  those  tickets  just  as  you  received  the  large  tickets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  think  you  opened  the  small  packages  until  the 
next  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  know  until  the  next  day  that  the  smaller  pack- 
ages contained  tickets  different  from  the  larger  ones  ? — A.  No,  su\ 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  must  have  known  they  were  different  from  the  size  of  them  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 
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By  ^Fr.  ^McDonald  : 
Q.  You  did  not  Iciiow  in  -vvliat  Avay  tlicj'  were  different  ? — A.  Xo,  sir 

By  the  Cii^vikman  : 
Q.  You  knew  they  Avere  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  sui)posed  they  were  the 
same  as  the  tissue  ballots  at  the  polls  j  but  I  did  not  oi)en  them  or  see 
them. 

l>y  Mr.  ]\IcDoNAJLD : 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  run  out  of  the  larger  tickets  you  would  have  had 
no  liesitation  in  sending  for  the  snudler  i)ackages  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  I  would. 

Q.  Y'ou  sim])ly  used  the  larger  ones  because  you  opened  them  first, 
and  they  were  more  convenient  for  you  to  use  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  observation  that  day,  and  your  judg- 
ment, about  what  number  of  colored  people  voted  at  your  poll,  and  what 
number  of  whites ;  what  was  the  actual  proportion  f — A.  Well,  a  very 
small  inimber  of  whites  voted ;  nearly  the  whole  number  of  votes — 960 — 
was  colored  votes.  That  is  my  impression.  I  knoAV  in  the  morning 
there  were  a  great  many  old  gentlemen  that  lived  in  my  ward  that 
would  come  up  where  I  was  standing  on  the  pavement,  and  I  would 
advise  them  to  go  up  and  vote  in  ward  3,  instead  of  waiting  there  and 
being  jostled ;  just  to  go  up  and  vote  there. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  challengers.  AVhat  was  the  usage 
that  day  at  your  poll,  when  a  vote  was  challenged,  as  to  what  evidence 
would  decide  the  competency  and  qualifications  of  a  voter  i — A.  Well, 
they  pretty  much  took  the  word  of  a  man  if  his  answers  were  satisfac- 
tory. They  wouhl  ask  him  several  little  questions,  and  if  his  answers 
were  satisfactory  they  would  vote  him. 

Q.  I  see  your  law  requires  that  every  man  who  votes  shall  take  an 
oath  before  voting  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  known  to  be  a  qualified  voter  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  the  person  takes  the  oath,  but  the  managers  are  sat- 
isfied he  is  not  a  legal  voter,  is  it  your  law  that  his  vote  be  I'eceived 
because  he  proposes  to  swear  it  in  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  think  the  managers  are  bound  to  receive  his  oath  be- 
cause he  offers  it  ? — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  the  managers  are  convinced 
that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  should  take  any  sworn  statements? — 
A.  1^0,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  The  managers  take  the  responsibility  of  being  right? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 
If  the  managers  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  man  has  voted 
before,  or  tliat  he  is  under  age,  I  think  they  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  refusing  him. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practicing  lawyer  in  this  city  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  were  asked  if  the  colored  men  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
did  not  do  so  without  intimidation.  Have  you  knoAAni  of  any  intiniida- 
tion  practiced  on  colored  T)enu)cratic  voters  on  former  occasions? — A. 
Any  (|uantity  of  it,  sir.  I  will  state  that  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
almost  as  much  as  a  colored  man's  life  was  worth  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

By  Mr.  Cazmeeon  : 
Q.  Have  you  known  any  colored  man  to  be  killed  for  voting  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  r.  not  as  far  as  I  know. 
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Q.  So  that  tlioir  lives  seem  to  be  pretty  safe  ? — A.  If  you  were  living 
dowu  here  you  would  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  say  you  have  known  white  men  to  be  killed  in  protecting 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  consider  these  tickets  as  badges  of  fraud"? — 
A.  I  think  that  where  they  are  voted  singly  they  are  just  as  good  as  any 
of  tliem. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  they  are  adapted  to  being  used  for  purposes  of 
fraud,  for  perpetrating  frauds,  more  than  any  other  ballot  you  ever  saw  ? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  as  the  court  in  Connecticut  thinks:  that  the  very  finding 
of  them  in  the  ballot-box  is  an  evidence  of  fraud.  You  say  you  have 
known  intimidation  practiced  upon  the  colored  peojile  for  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Did  the  colored  people  show  a  disposition  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  three  or  four  years  ago? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1876.  The  most  curious  thing  about  it  was  this,  that  np  to  the 
Saturday  night  before  the  election  we  were  confident,  and  I  believe  we 
would  have  carried  this  county  by  8,000  majority;  but  after  the  Sunday 
there  was  a  complete  change.  There  was  the  most  marvelous  political 
revolution  in  twenty-four  hours  that  ever  happened  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  going  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket,  up  to  Saturday  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  Satur- 
day they  told  me  they  were  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  en  masse. 
On  Monday  thej^  made  no  bones  about  telling  me  that  they  would  not 
vote  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  white  men  killed  for  protecting  negroes  '? — ^A. 
]Mr.  Buckner  was"^  killed  while  going  trom  the  club  quarters  up  to  his 
home.  This  squad  was  protected  by  voung  white  men,  and  Buckner  was 
killed. 

Q.  AMiere  was  he  killed  ? — A.  He  was  killed  by  some  negroes  who 
made  an  attack  on  the  club. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  shot  f — A.  By  a  colored  man.  I  don't  know  his 
name. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Barnwell  kill  him?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Y^ou  attributed  that  solely  to  negroes  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  I  mean  he 
was  killed  in  protecting  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  negToes  killed  in  this  State  for  voting  the 
Eepublican  ticket? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  ! — A.  Xo,  sir*. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  killed  of  whom  you  spoke  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  knew  he  was  killed? — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  hundreds  of 
negroes  have  been  killed  in  this  State  for  voting  the  Republican  ticket  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  being  Republicans ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  killing  of  negroes  at  Hamburg  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.     I  don't  think  that  grew  out  of  politics. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  ever  hear  of  as  being  killed  upon  the 
ground  of  party  excitement? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Several  hundred? — A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  I  do  not  now  ask  you  whether  they  were  killed  for  that — A.  No, 
sir:  I  can't  tell  the  number. 
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Q.  Well,  a  good  many  of  tlu'iu  have  beeu  killed? — A.  Xot  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  from  general  re]>ort  yon  know  as  mncli  abont  that  as  about 
the  other  men  that  were  killed  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  I  got  the  information  of 
the  other  matter  from  men  I  Avouhl  believe. 

Q.  You  doubt  whether  there  was  any  man  killed  in  Hambiu'g  iu 
1876?— A.  No,  su';  I  don't  doubt  tliat. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  were  killed  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  sev- 
eral. 

Q.  Were  there  not  more? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  any  negroes  being  killed  at  Ellenton '? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  any  were  killed  there  ? — A.  I  do,  because  I  read 
the  testimony. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  were  killed  because  they  were  Eepublicans? — 
A.  jSTo,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  gTew  out  of  political  excitement  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ; 
I  don't  think  it  was  politics. 

Q.  Xow,  do  you  think  there  ever  was  a  negro  killed  in  this  State  for 
causes  growing  out  of  political  matters? — A.  AVell,  there  may  have 
been. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  it  was? — A.  Well,  I  think  in  those  troubles  iu 
the  up-country,  where  the  two  races  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  I 
think,  i^erhaps,  on  one  or  two  occasions  negroes  were  killed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  ritle-clubs  attending  ijolitical  meetings  in 
this  county  ? — A.  Well,  from  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  done  so  all  over  this  State? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  can  only  answer  from  the  newspapers,  that  I  believe  they 
have  attended. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Well,  in  nearly  every  election  for  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  ritle  clubs  there  arc  in  this  State, 
or  were  iu  187G  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  this  State  before  the  war  ? — A.  As  a  child  I  was, 

Q.  Are  you  old  enough  to  remember  a  political  campaign  before  the 
war  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  history  or  otherwise  whether  rifle  clubs  Avere 
in  usual  attendance  when  this  State  was  diA'ided  between  the  AVhigs 
and  the  Democrats  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  going  out  on  election  day  with  field 
])ieces  ? — A.  X"o,  su\ 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  going  to  i)olitical  meetings  with 
field  iiieces  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  they  did  go  up  here  and  fiie  a 
salute  on  one  day — on  one  occasion  at  Ulackville,  and  at  Strawberry 
Toiiit. 

Q.  What  occasion  do  you  refer  to  now  ? — A.  In  1878. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such  thing  iu  1870  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  read  the  investigation  report  on  this  subject  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  in  187G,  because  all  the 
rifle  clubs  were  disbanded. 

Mr.  Ca:meron.  O,  no. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  proclamation  did  not  disl)and  them. — A.  I  never  heard  of 
them  in  187G — tliat  is,  the  artillery. 

Q.  On  how  many  occasions  in  this  last  campaign  have  you  heard  of 
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their  ^oing  out  to  elections  or  political  meetings  as  rifle  clubs  ! — A.  I 
don't  remember  now. 

Q.  You  remember  some  ? — A.  I  remember  one  or  two.  1  remember 
the  artilhn-y  going  out  to  lire  a  salute.  One  was  at  Saint  Stephen's  or 
Strawberry  Point. 

Q.  Now,' v(Mi  don't  suj^pose  they  only  took  those  cannon  out  for  fun  ? — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  the.\  intended  to  terrify  the  people  there  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir.     I  went  there  with  three  men  in  a  boat,  and  we  made  speeches. 

Q.  To  the  white  men  or  to  the  colored  men  ? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Whicli  were  in  the  majority  f — A.  The  colored.  I  suppose  there 
must  have  been  al)out  15  wliite  men  and  300  or  400  colored  men. 

Q.  Where  Avas  it? — A.  On  James  Island. 

Q.  Where  did  those  men  vote  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  on  Jam3s 
Island.  I  did  not  go  over  there  as  a  member  of  the  ritle  club.  I  did 
not  even  have  a  pistol. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  those  things  occurred  ? — A.  I  heard  that ;  I  sup- 
pose .so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  would  vote  the  Eepublicau  ticket  in 
mass  if  they  had  a  chance  ! — A.  I  think  if  the  colored  people  were  let 
alone  they  would  vote  almost — I  might  say  in  a  body,  or  at  least  one 
half  of  them — they  would  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  in  South 
Carolina. 

Q.  Tlien  the  minority  terrify  the  majority,  and  the  Avhite  Democrats 
do  not  inspire  them  with  enough  courage  so  that  they  can  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  The  people  who  are  most  intelligent  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  the  most  flagrant  intimidation.  They  turn  them  out 
of  the  church. 

Q.  Name  a  case. — A.  There  is  a  case  at  Barnwell. 

Q.  For  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  name  another. — A.  In  talking  to  a  colored  man  before  the  last 
election,  I  heard  his  wife  say  to  him,  "  Y'ou  vote  the  Democratic  ticket." 
And  all  those  influences  come  in,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  the  women  terrify  them,  too  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  say  that  in  187G,  up  to  the  Saturday  night  before  election, 
you  anticipated  getting  a  very  large  colored  vote  for  the  Democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  On  Monday  you  found  that  things  bad  changed.  Had  the  colored 
l)reachers  been  preaching  ])olitics  on  Sunday,  as  you  understood  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understood  it.  I  can't  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
tliat  was  our  impression.  The  word  had  gone  out  on  Sunday  and  Sun- 
day night  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  re-enslaved  if  the  Democrats  got 
in  power,  and  that  consolidated  them  against  us. 

Q.  Y^ni  think  it  was  the  preaching  on  Sunday  ?— A.  Y^es,  sir ;  a  great 
many  of  the  colored  people  are  superstitious  people  and  religious  people, 
and  are  governed  a  great  deal  by  their  leaders  and  class-leaders,  who 
are  all  Republicans. 

Q.  Then  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  blades  are  Republicans 
thoroughly  grounded?— A.  No,  sir;  not  always.  The  intelligent  por- 
tion ot  the  blacks  generally  hold  oftice,  and  they  want  to  continue  that 
thing. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  Republicans,  then  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  have 
been  working  just  on  that  line.  If  you  go  across  to  James  Island  and 
tell  those  people  that  they  cannot  be  put  back  into  slavery,  and  some 
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one  else  came  along  and  told  tLeni  that  they  can  be  pnt  back  into  slavery, 
they  would  not  believe  you,  because  their  preachers  have  told  them  other- 
wise. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  let  alone,  if  their  preachers  and  more  intelligent 
men  among  them,  holding  office,  would  not  talk  politics  to  them,  but 
would  allow  friendly  Democrats  to  talk  to  them,  would -you  think  that 
was  letting  tliem  alone '? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  honest  talk 
on  politics,  but  I  have  an  objection  to  the  church  being  made  a  i)olitical 
instrument. 

Q.  Your  white  people  do  not  preach  politics  here  ? — A.  Xot  that  I  ever 
heard. 

Q.  I  understood  from  your  testimony  that  there  has  be«n  something 
of  a  race  as  well  as  a  political  distinction ;  white  men  upon  one  side  and 
black  men  u])on  the  other  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  a  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  affiliated  with  the  liei)ublican  party  in  1874,  and  I  voted 
for  a  Eepublican  governor  myself,  and  I  think  I  did  for  the  mayor  of 
Charleston. 

Q.  And  the  division  in  the  State,  then,  has  not  been  upon  race,  upon 
color-lines ;  which  way  do  you  desire  to  be  understood  ? — A.  AVell,  1  can 
only  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  the  division  has  been  upon  color-lines,  not  for  some  years. 

Q.  You  thmk,  however,  that  where  the  colored  man  is  inclined  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upou  him  by 
his  colored  associates,  men  and  women,  as  if  he  was  deserting  his  peo- 
X)le.     He  gets  in  bad  odor  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  he  gets  into  bad  odor. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  the  white  men  who  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  here,  and  does  not  the  thing  work  both  ways  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
will  say  this :  that  those  persons  who  have  come  down  to  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  political  fortune  for  themselves,  and  who  are  not 
engaged  in  any  industry,  are  in  bad  odor.  But  there  are  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  Eepublican  party  in  South  Carolina  who  aie  received  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  and  who  are  treated  by  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  kindly  and  hospitably.  They  are  not  os- 
tracized. I  belong  to  a  great  many  societies  myself,  and  I  know  that 
in  those  societies  there  are  a  great  many  Northern  men,  and  some  of 
them  hold  offi(;es  under  the  State  goverimient. 

Q.  Do  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  contests  on  the  Ee- 
publican side  ? — A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  black-balled  at  all  among  the  white  men  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  meet  them  every  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  colored  men  ;  are  there  not  many  col- 
ored Democrats,  and  are  they  not  received  well  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple I — A.  I  think  so.  Those  who  have  independence  enough  to  assert 
themselves,  and  who  do  not  care  what  others  say  or  feel — these  men 
make  the  others  respect  them. 

Q.  Their  wives  and  preachers  cannot  control  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  to  this  Strawberry  Hill.  Was  not  this 
cannon  kept  off  to  a  considerable  distance  from  where  the  speaking 
took  place,  and  was  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  firing  a  salute  ? 
— A.  Well,  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  rumor  about  it  1 — A.  Well,  I  was  not  there.  I 
don't  know.     I  never  saw  an  account  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  taken  upon  the  steamboat,  Avas  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  so.  1 
think  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  it  was  taken  up  to  lire  a  salute. 
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By  Mr,  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  Democratic  meeting '? — A.  I  don't  know. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  up  to  the  Saturday  before  the  election  in  1S7G,  there 
was  every  appearance  that  a  very  hirge  number  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  city  of  Charleston  were  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  on  ^Monday  a  good  many  told  you  they  were  not  going  to 
do  so.     Did  they  tell  you  the  reason  why  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  them  what  had  caused  them  to  change? — A. 
Well,  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  change.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
I  inquired.  I  suppose  I  said  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  but  it  is  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  potent  argument  with  the  colored  peoi)le — the  charge 
that  if  the  Democrats  got  into  power  they  would  be  put  back  into 
slavery? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  arguments,  but  I  think  they  are  not 
now  using  that  cry. 

Q.  It  has  lost  its  potency  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  see  that  under 
the  adnunistration  here  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  reject  the  idea. 

Q.'  AVeU,  so  far  as  political  difficulties  have  occurred  in  this  State, 
have  they  not  grown  out  of  Radical  or  Republican  speakers  insisting  on 
making  that  charge  ? — A.  Well,  that  has  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
that  and  other  charges,  just  as  they  used  to  fool  the  colored  people  by 
saying  that  if  the  Republicans  kept  in  power  they  would  give  them  40 
acres  and  a  mule.     And  they  worked  upon  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Xow,  in  reference  to  rilie  clubs ;  was  there  not  a  negro  militia  used 
by  the  Republican  administration  in  this  State  in  connection  with  iiolitical 
lueetings  ?  Have  you  not  heard  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so ;  but  I  do  not 
kuow  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  heard  about  these 
rifle  clubs  ? — A.  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  difliculty  at  Hamburg,  I  will  ask  you  if  that  did 
not  occur  long  before  any  election — before  there  was  any  election  going 
on  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  '76. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Were  not  the  State  arms  under  the  Chamberlain  administration  in 
the  hands  of  negroes  entirely  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  not  some  been  left  in  the  hands  of  negroes  since  ? — A.  Well, 
we  have  a  finer  body  of  colored  troops  in  the  city  to-day  than  we  have 
had  since  the  war.  Under  Chamberlain  the  white  men  were  not  allowed 
to  go  into  the  militia.  The  colored  troops  to-day  are  just  as  fine  a  body 
of  troops  as  there  is  in  any  State  in  the  land.  I  think  there  are  G  or  7 
companies  of  them. 

Q.  When  Governor  Hampton  was  here  in  the  campaign  of  '76,  were 
not  his  audiences  largely  composed  of  colored  people  ? — A.  Well,  he 
spoke  to  a  great  many  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  he  spoke  to  them  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  ;  I  suppose  1,500. 

Q.  And  they  received  him  well  ?— A.  Y^es,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  And  then  voted  for  the  other  fellow?— A.  I  will  say  that  I  believe 
on  that  occasion  Ave  voted  at  least  1,300  or  1,400  colored  votes  in  the  city 
of  Charleston. 
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By  ]\rr.  ]\IcDoNALD : 

Q,  Do  you  remeiuber  a  meeting  on  John's  Island  in  187G,  Avliere  the 
negro  militia  tigured  ])retty  extensively? — A.  I  heard  of  it,  but  1  do  not 
know.  1  uas  at  the  ujeeting  at  James's  Island.  I  was  not  at  the  John's 
Island  meeting;  1  was  not  there,  but  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  this  white  man  was  killed  for  protecting  a  negro  Demo- 
cratic club.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  about  the  attack  on  that  club. — 
A.  It  was  on  King  street,  above  George  street,  while  nutler  the  guard 
of  these  young  men. 

Q.  And  one  young  man  was  killed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Any  one  killed  over  at  John's  Island  by  this  militia? — A.  Xot  that 
I  heard  of.  I  know  that  at  James's  Island  they  had  their  guns  with 
them. 

Q.  They  did  not  ofier  to  shoot  you? — A.  iS"o,  sir;  but  Cainhoy  showed 
what  they  would  do. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Well,  at  Edisto  ? — A.  I  was  not  up  there. 


T.  C.  WHITE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22,  1879. 

T.  C.  White  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  were  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election  during  the 
late  election? — Answer.  Y^es.  sir. 

Q.  State  what  that  office  is. — A.  We  have  the  supervision  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  different  precincts  of  the  count}';  the  returns  come 
through  our  hands. 

Q.  How  many  commissioners? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Who  Avere  the  commissioners  during  the  last  election  ? — A.  T.  B. 
Jones,  C.  W.  Montgomery,  and  myself. 

Q.  Kow  you  may  briefly  give  us  the  duties  of  the  commissioners. — A. 
Our  first  duty,  as  far  as  I  remember,  we  prepared  the  boxes  for  election, 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  managers  of  election,  so  that  they  were  be- 
fOTe  the  i»roper  authorities,  and  turned  the  boxes,  papers,  ])ens,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  p<dl-list  over  to  somebody  authorized  by  one  of  the  managers 
(after  they  had  organized  generally),  and  they  went  to  different  precincts, 
and  after  election  they  were  leturned  to  us. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  managers  of  election? — A.  Their  naaies  are 
furnished  us  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  executive  committee? — A.  Of  the  county.  They  came  from 
t^ie  different  precincts  to  them. 

Q.  Which  party  are  you  speaking  of? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

il.  What  order  was  that  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  there  were 
names  sent  up  from  each  precinct  to  the  committee,  and  out  of  that  list 
these  names  are  furnished,  and  they  come  armed  with  their  oath  of  ofiice. 

Q.  Tlien  these  managers  were  designated  to  you  by  the  Democratic 
executive  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  came  from  the  executive 
com'uittee.  When  they  came  with  the  proper  oath  of  authority  that 
thev  were  the  ones  to  take  the  box  we  turned  them  over  to  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  appoint  au\'  oouuiiissiouers  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  We  were  always 
.satisfied  that  they  had  proper  authority  to  have  the  1)ox  before  we  gave 
Jt  to  tliem. 

Q.  AVhose  duty  is  it  uuder  the  law  to  appoint  managers  of  the  elec- 
tion '/ — A.  I  don't  remember  })artifular]y. 

Q.  How  often  does  this  of  yours  meet  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  We  never 
met  unless  it  was  for  Inisiness,  and  then  generally  met  ever\  day. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  ha'se  you  in  Charleston  County  ? — A.  1  think 
{It  this  la^st  election  32. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  })olitics  of  these  various  managers  ? — A.  Xot  all 
of  them  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  know  ? — A.  Personally  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  think  I  know  most  of  the  managers  in  the  city  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  ? — A.  Democratic  mostly.  What  I  mean 
hy  that  is  opposition  to  Eepublicanism. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  Kepublican  manager  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  understaiul  others  were  whose  politics  you  did  not 
Jcnow  ? — A.  Some  of  them  were  Conservative,  but  not  Democratic. 

Q.  They  were  not  Eepublicans  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  them  supporting  the  Eepublicau,  Mr.  Mackey  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  .send  out  these  boxes  ? — A.  We  were  some  several  days 
,uctting  them  out.  They  were  ready  to  go  out.  I  think,  on  the  5th.  The 
managers  of  the  different  precincts  were  notified  to  be  ready  at  a  certain 
time,  and  we  waited,  I  think,  and  several  came  in.  Some  came  by  water, 
and  some  different  ways.  \\"hen  they  came  armed  with  the  proper  au- 
thority we  furnished  them. 

Q.  Are  these  the  boxes  that  have  been  brought  in  here  ? — A.  Yes, 
8ir ;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  AVas  application  nu^de  to  you  for  the  appointment  of  Eepuldicaii 
managers  ? — A.  There  was  a  list  sent  to  us. 

Q.  By  whom  ?— A.  By  Colonel  Taft. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Eepublicau  ? — A.  He  is  said  to  be. 

Q.  Were  they  appointed  f — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  I  don't  think 
they  were. 

Q.  AV'hat  is  the  law  as  to  these  boxes;  after  the  election  they  are 
returned  where  ? — A.  They  are  sui)posed  to  go  into  the  county  commis- 
sioners' room — that  is  the  instruction  I  got — and  it  was  some  time  before 
we  got  them  in  there.  We  had  them  in  until  a  few  days  before  they 
were  put  in  the  vault  of  the  county  commissioners'  room;  and  how  they 
got  there  I  don't  know,  for  I  was  taken  sick. 

Q.  You  went  to  see  them  brought  out  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  The  chairman 
of  the  commissioners  sent  up  Mr.  Jones. 

Q.  Is  he  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  contained  the  ballots  that  were  cast? — 
A.  I  presume  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  now  ' — A.  I  know  nothing  to  the 
contrary. 

(}.  Have  you  the  keys .' — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  keys  were  with  them.  They 
were  under  the  charge  of  a  ])oliceman. 

Q.  Under  whose  actual  control  have  tiiey  l>een  lately? — A.  In  the 
county  commissioners'  room,  I  sup]>ose. 

<^.  Who  are  the  county  commissioners  ? — A.  Mr.  Hughanim.  and  Mr. 
Fargarty  is  another,  and  I  believe  there  is  one  more.     They  were  elected 
at  the  last  election. 
7  s  c 
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Q.  \Mieii  Avere  you  eU'ctc*!  or  a])iH)iiited  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  but 
it  was  a  mouth  or  two  before  the  election. 

Q.  Tpon  whose  reeonuM<'u<hitiou  were  you  appointed? — A.  I  don't 
know;   I  knew  nothinji  about  it  until  I  got  api)ointed. 

().  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  sending  out  the  poll-lists'? — A. 
Yes,  sir:  1  prei)ared  lU'arly  every  one. 

Q.  llow  were  they  sent  out? — A.  Under  charge  of  one  of  the  man- 
agers always. 

Q.  In  what  shape  were  they  furnished f — A.  They  were  locked  to- 
gether and  the  key  given  to  the  managers,  with  poll-lists  in  them,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  i)aper. 

Q.  Were  the  poll-lists  in  sheets  or  in  books? — A.  Sheets  of  pai)er 
printed  in  regular  form. 

Q.  "Were  they  fastened  together,  or  in  loose  leaves  ? — A.  They  were 
fastened  together  with  brackets — legal  pax)er. 

Q.  They  were  printed? — A.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  sent  to  Columbia  for  these 
for  several  precincts,  and  in  several  precincts  they  were  short  and  we 
had  to  duplicate  some  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  dupli- 
cated by  printer  or  by  hand. 

Q.  AY  ere  the  returns  of  some  of  these  poll-lists  sent  to  you  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  from  all  precincts  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  there  were  two 
short.  One  was  destroyed,  the  box  of  ward  6, 1  think.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  names  of  the  i)recincts ;  we  have  never  heard  very  much  yet. 

Q.  l>id  all  the  others  come  in '? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  box  come  in  from  the  AYashington  House  ward  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  ]  think  not.     I  have  the  lock  and  one  of  the  forms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  brought  them  in  '? — A.  Some  of  the  managers 
and  one  or  two  supervisors  came  down  with  them,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  So  there  were  no  returns  made  n])  from  that  precinct  at  all  °? — A. 
No,  sir;  one  general  statement  had.  AA"e  w^ere  satisfied  that  that  box 
AVas  lost  at  Columbia. 

Q.  There  was  another  voting-i)lace  in  that  ward  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  do  not  know-  anything  about  the  returns  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
AA^ashington  engine-house  was  the  place  where  this  box  was  captured. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  cajHured '? — A.  AYe  had  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  i)arties  before  a  notary  in  the  shape  of  a  deposition,  and  it 
was  forwarded  to  ColumV)ia. 

Q.  Whose  statement  did  you  take  ? — A.  There  were  several  of  the 
managers  and  one  or  two  of  the  su})ervisors,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Elfe's  testimony? — A.  I  think  so;  I  would  not  be 
])Ositive.  I  remember  his  coming  down  with  them.  I  know  his  report 
to  me  corroborated  that  of  the  managers,  and  I  questioned  him  very 
closely. 

Q.  AYith  reg'ard  to  putting  out  the  lights  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  The  box 
was  kicked  over,  and  some  of  them  knocked  down,  and  the  lights  ]mt 
ont — well,  there  was  hell  in  the  church.  That  was  the  rei)ort  of  the 
party  that  was  in  charge,  and  the  circnmstances  that  came  under  his 
observation,  that  he  could  swear  to,  corroborated  the  statements  of 
others.  There  was  really  no  difference  in  their  testimony.  AVe  ex- 
amined them  very  particularly,  and  we  found  no  contiict  in  the  evidence. 

Q.  AYere  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee? — A. 
Y^'es,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  ])id  you  take  part  in  it? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  as  soon  as  this  board  went 
into  eftect   I  requested  and  got  permission  of  the  board  to  have  no 
fticial  connect!(»n  with  it. 
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Q.  After  it  was  o\er  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  By  the  Democratic  executive  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
that  re(iuest,  and  tliey  released  me. 

i).  Did  you  sijjn  an  address  to  the  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Was  not  that  after  you  were  a])poiuted  and  sworn  ? — A.  It  mig^lit 
have  been  after  I  liad  been  api>ointed  ;  but  we  did  not  go  to  work  for 
some  time  after  tliat. 

Q.  How  long-  before  the  election  was  that  address  issued  '? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

(}.  Was  it  just  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  had  run 
some  time  before  it  was  published. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  AVhere  ? — A.  We  had  occasion  to  go  through  several  boxes  on 
account  of  clerical  errors  in  order  to  correct  them,  and  I  saw  tissue  bal- 
lots. 

Q.  How  many  did  >  on  see  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  In  how  many  boxes  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  but 
we  went  through  several. 

Q.  Could  you  name  any  boxes  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  now  which  pre- 
cinct it  was.  There  were  two  or  three  precincts  in  which  there  were 
clerical  errors,  and  we  had  to  open  the  boxes  and  go  through  the  same, 
as  managers,  to  correct  them,  and  we  found  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  We  put  them  back  as  we  found 
them. 

.  Q.  What  party  did  these  tickets  belong  to  ? — A.  They  were  Demo- 
cratic tickets. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mackey's  name  on  aii}^  of  them  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  Avhat  boxes  particularly  you  found  them  in,  if 
you  can. — A.  I  don't  remember ;  we  opened  two  or  three.  As  near  as 
I  remember,  it  was  one  of  the  city  boxes  that  I  saw  the  tissue  ballots  in. 
We  had  to  open  all  of  them  if  I  rememl»er  right,  three  boxes. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  reference  to 
returns ;  do  they  coriect  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  had  our 
instructions  before  us,  and  we  were  governed  entirely  by  theui.  We 
followed  the  printed  instructions. 

Q.  Issued  by  whom  ! — A.  They  came  from  Columbia. 

i}.  From  whom  ? — A.  Well,  they  (;ame  ofticially ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  w^e  returned  all  the 
;)oll-lists  and  jjapers. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

i).  (rive  the  time,  as  near  as  you  can,  when  you  were  appointed  a 
ouuty  commissioner  for  this  county. — A.  I  can't  remember.  As  near 
,is  my  memory  serves  me,  they  have  to  be  appointed  sixty  days  before 
the  election,  and  1  ha<l  my  appointment  in  time,  accor«ling  to  law;  but 
I  don't  remember  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  Yourself  and  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Jones  were  commission- 
ers ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  about  the  same  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about 
the  same  time;  that  is,  we. received  our  commissions  about  the  same 
time.     They  were  all  received  in  amjde  time,  according  to  law. 

Q.  Who  was  chairman  of  the  board  ? — A.  Mr.  ,Iones. 

i).  How  was  he  apjxtinted  ? — A.  We  organized,  and  1  nominated  him 
iiivself. 
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Q.  AikI  ho  was  elected  by  the  board  I — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  organize  ? — A.  Some  teu  days  before  the 
election.  We  were  jjoverned  by  the  ])rinted  law  that  we  ha«l ;  and  I  think 
it  was  ten  days  before  election,  according-  to  law,  we  met  and  elected  a 
chairman.     We  complied  with  the  law. 

Q.  Xow  go  on  and  exi>lain  to  the  committee  how  the  managers  of 
election  at  the  different  precincts  in  the  county  were  appointed  as  yon 
understand. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  the  managers  came  to  be 
designated  exactly.  I  simi)ly  know  that  some  of  the  manageis  took 
their  oath  before  the  clerk  of  the  couit.  When  they  came  armed  with 
the  i)roper  authority  we  gave  ])apers  to  them.  I  don't  remember  ho^>' 
they  were  selected. 

Q.  How  were  they  selected  as  you  understand  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  say  selected  them  ? — A.  Well,  the  managers  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  generally  selected  by  the  Demociatic  executive 
committee. 

Q.  Is  this  light,  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  ward,  or  townshi]), 
or  precinct  for  which  these  manageis  of  election  weie  to  l»e  appointed, 
would  designate  3Ir,  A,  B,  or  0  as  a  proper  person  to  l»e  appointed  f — 
A.  I  presume  so;  that  is  the  usual  way.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  done 
that  way  this  time.     Sometimes  we  would  send  up  half  a  dozen  names. 

Q.  AVill  you  ex]>lain  where  these  managers  got  their  authority  at 
all* — A.  I  presunu'  the  designated  i)erson  would  Ije  armed  with  the  au- 
thority from  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Theii,  as  you  understood  it,  the  Democratic  executive  committee 
of  the  Democratic  party  ajipointed  the  managers  for  the  different -noting 
precincts  in  the  county  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  would  designate  them.  1 
don't  know  that  they  would  appoint  them.  I  ^ill  say  that  Ave  went  by 
the  printed  laAv  entirely. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Democratic  executive  comndttee  of  the 
county  designated  the  managers,  and  that  they  were  a])pointed  by  your 
board  ? — A.  The  names  came  through  them. 

(^  That  is  the  fact  ?— A.  I  believe  it. 

Q.  A  list  of  Republicans  was  furnished  to  you  and  you  were  asked  to 
make  some  appointments  from  this,  and  you  refused  to  make  any  ap- 
pointments ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  refused. 

Q.  AVhy  ? — A.  Because  it  had  been  done  by  the  op])Osite  party  before, 
and  we  judged  it  would  l)e  so  this  time. 

Q.  AYhy  did  you  refuse  ? — A.  Because  it  had  been  customary  before. 

Q.  Did  the  V)oard  talk  it  over  and  come  to  the  conclusion? — A.  If  I 
remember  right,  there  was  a  motion  that  there  should  be  no  Eepublican 
managers,  and  it  was  carried. 

Q.  Then  your  recollection  is  that  the  motion  was  made  by  the  board 
that  no  Republican  manager  should  be  appointed  for  any  precinct  in  the 
county,  and  that  was  carried  ? — A.  A^es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  no  Republican  mamigers  were  appoint- 
ed"?— A.  I  don't  remend)er  al)out  that;  I  don't  know  all  about  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  agreement  by  the  board  that  no  one  should  be 
a])poiuted  from  that  side? — A.  We  proi)Osed  to  have  the  maimgers 
Democratic. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know  you  made  them  Democratic? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Denu:)cratic  executive  com- 
mittee in  this  county  when  the  question  of  using  tissue  ballots  was  sug- 
gested and  discussed  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  McDonald,  on  the  grouml  that  there  has  been  no 
^•o-^f  of  such  a  meeting.) 
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Q.  Wereyoii  present  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  and  tlie  manaj^ers  of  election  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
at  the  Democratic  headquarters  in  this  city? — A,  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a 
joint  meetinjj;'  of  the  mana<;ers,  I  think,  of  election  with  the  committee 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  at  the  executive  chamber.  I  went  down, 
havijig  heard  of  it.  but  did  not  attend  as  I  had  work  to  do.  I  did  not 
participate  in  it,  but  I  believe  there  was  a  meeting'  of  that  kind  held. 

Q.  C)f  the  managers  of  election,  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  i>arty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  man- 
agers of  election ;  there  was  a  call  in  the  newspaper  to  that  effect,  and  I 
think  that  meeting  answered  the  call.  I  didn't  attend  the  meeting  as  a 
member,  for  I  went  away;  but  I  was  there,  however,  about  the  time  it 
was  called  to  order. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  for  what  purpose  the  meeting  was  called.' — A. 
1  don't  know  whether  J  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  object  the  meeting  was  called 
for? — A.  No,  sir;  I  may  possibly  have  heard  it  talked  about;  I  supposed 
it  was  for  general  instructions  as  to  the  managing  of  election  nuitters. 
We  always  call  such  a  meeting  to  instruct  the  managers  how  to  act ;  I 
think  this  was  called  to  instruct  them  as  to  their  condu(;t  towards  the 
supervisors  and  on  general  matters. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  appointment  of  manager  in  this  county 
from  the  Democratic  party?     Is  not  this  the  first  year? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  have  always  met  ? — A.  Well,  I  say  cus- 
tomarily, to  instruct  managers  of  elections  how  to  act  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. \ 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  heretofore  there  were  no  Demo- 
cratic managers  of  election,  and  this  year  you  determined  there  should  not 
be  any  Republican  managers,  i^ow  you  say  that  heretofore  it  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  Democrats  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  object  you 
stated  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  the  Democratic  managers,  then ;  what 
I  mean  is,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  parties  to  call  the  managers  to- 
gether and  give  them  instructions  before  the  election. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  the  Democratic  party  had  no  managers  in  this  county 
before  this? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  say  so. 

Q.  Then  this  was  the  first  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Democratic  man- 
agers for  the  Democratic  party  here  ? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  Democratic 
organizations  heretofore  working  against  the  Rexiublican  party,  and 
managed  by  the  same  people,  and  we  have  been  fighting  the  liepublican 
party  ever  since  the  war — since  1868. 

Q.  Yon  fought  it  during  the  war  too? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  county,  a  short  time  before  the  election,  with  the  rallying 
committees  in  that  ward? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was;  I 
think  I  would  remember,  and  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  the  Democratic  party  for  this  county  never 
were  represented  until  this  last  year? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  they 
were.     It  was  generally  uiulerstood  they  were  not. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  Democratic  manager  at  each  jn-ecinct  in  the  coun- 
ty in  187(1  i — A.  I  dont  know;  I  was  in  my  bed  then. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  1874  also  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  entirely  certain,  are  you,  when  you  saj'  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  never  rei)resented  on  tlie  board  of  election  nmn- 
agers  until  this  year? — A.  They  haven't  generally;  I  can  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  were  represented  each  of  thoso 
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two  years  ? — A.  T  don't  Iciiow  about  187(5.  and  I  have  forgotten  about 
1874) 

By  Mr.  Kikkwood  : 

(^.  I  understood  you  to  assi<in,  as  the  reason  why  no  Republicans  were 
l)ut  on  the  lioard  of  managers  tliis  year,  the  act  that  befce  the  Ddniocrats 
had  not  l)een  aHowed  a  representation  ? — A.  That  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  were  wrong  in  that  im])ression,  the  reason  that  you 
assign  for  making  all  the  managers  Democrats  this  time  is  an  erroneous 
reason.  If  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  then  you  are  mistaken  as  to 
the  reason,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Ko;  my  memory  might  not  serve  me  right; 
but  it  was  understood  that  the  liepublicans  had  had  control  of  the  man- 
agers of  election,  and  this  was  a  restitutive  step. 

By  Mr.  Ca3IERON  : 

Q.  Was  that  talked  over  in  the  board  ? — A.  Kot  only  that,  but  uni- 
versally in  town, 

Q.  lio  you  know  W.  C.  Bartley  in  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  he  not  commissioner  of  election  in  this  county  in  1876? — A. 
He  may  lune  been  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  or  Eepublican  ? — A.  That  is  a  hard  matter  for 
me  to  tell.     I  douljt  very  much  if  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  a  Eepublican  to  yom-  knowledge? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  he  not  at  present  chairman  of  tlie  Democratic  party  for  ward  6 
ill  this  cits? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  R.  Myers  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  not  commissioner  of  election  for  this  county  for  1874  ? — A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Eepublican  or  a  Democrat? — A.  I  can't  tell  whether  he 
was  or  not.     I  don't  think  he  was  a  Democrat  then. 

Q.  ^Ir,  Myers  was  elected,  was  he  not,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  by 
the  Democrats  ? — A.  I  believe  so.     I  believe  he  is  a  good  Democrat  now. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  board  of  commissioners  delivered 
the  boxes  to  the  persons  whom  you  supposed  w^re  entitled  to  receiAe 
them? — A.  If  they  came  armed  with  the  proper  authority  and  qualified 
by  an  oath. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Had  they  no  other  authority  than  the  oath  ? — A.  I  don't  know ; 
we  followed  the  })rinted  law.  We  gave  boxes  to  the  men  that  we  were 
authorized  to  give  them  to  by  law, 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "coming  armed  ^^  itli  the  ]>roper  authority"  ? 
— A.  With  the  pro]ier  evidence  showing  that  they  are  authorized  to  take 
the  boxes.  Some  one  might  come  in,  a  total  stranger  to  me,  and  impose 
o;i  us,  and  we  made  it  a  rule  that  we  would  deliver  the  boxes  to  no  one 
without  written  instructions. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  Sometimes  from  the  president  of  the  Democratic 
club,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  Democratic  executive  committee, 

Q.  So,  then,  you  do  not  think  that  any  man  came  armed  with  the  proper 
authority  to  receive  the  lioxes,  unless  he  came  armed  with  some  au- 
thority from  the  Democratic  oflicials  ? — A.  That  is  the  way. 

Q.  \Vas  it  the  custom  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  deliver  bal- 
lots to  the  persons  who  received  the  boxes  ? — A.  I  think  they  did ;  I 
have  forgotten  how  that  was;  I  may  not  have  attended  to  that  part  of 
the  thing. 
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Q.  Did  you  attend  to  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  if  I  did  1  would  luue  leiiu'iu- 
bered  ;  but  I  dou't  reniend^er  of  gettin*;'  ti  ballot  out  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wbether  it  was  a  custom  for  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  deliver  the  Democratic  ballots  to  the  persons  who  received 
the  boxes  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  the  tickets,  or  any  of  them,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners before  the  election  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  ? — A. 
There  Avas  a  committee  to  look  after  that,  1  believe.  We  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ballots,  I  don't  think.  I  don't  remember  of  handling  a 
ballot. 

(}.  Who  did  the  printing  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  could  have  known, 
as  1  was  a  mendjer  of  the  printing  committee,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  ^^^len  did  you  first  see  these  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  When  we  came 
to  correct  the  clerical  error. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  did  you  open  and  find  them  in  ? — A.  Two  or 
three,  and  there  may  have  been  more.  We  had  counted  them  over  to 
.see  if  the  ballots  agreed  with  the  returns.  Xone  of  the  ballots  were  very 
large ;  they  were  very  small ;  but  still  we  counted  and  corrected  the 
error.     These  are  the  first  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  election  was  it  that  you  opened  the  boxes  and 
corrected  the  errors  as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  were 
several  days  getting  any  of  them ;  if  my  memory  serves  me  it  was  three 
or  four  days  before  we  got  them  all  in. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  furnish  the  managers  of  election  with  blanks 
like  that  [showing]  ? — A.  Very  similar.  I  think  there  was  a  little  dif- 
ference in  some  of  them,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  stationery  that 
was  furnished  us  was  furnished  by  some  one  doing  the  Eepublican  ad- 
ministration printing  of  the  State,  and  others  by  some  one  else,  and  they 
came  mixed,  and  we  found  we  were  short,  and  we  wrote  to  Columbia 
and  filled  up  the  gap  by  having  some  printed  here,  and  we  filled  them 
up  with  pen  and  i^ik. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  papers  furnished  to  the  managers  of  the  elec- 
tion did  not  have  the  names  of  white  or  colored  on  i — A.  I  think  they 
did — some  of  them  did  and  some  did  not;  and  where  they  did,  we 
<?rased  the  names  white  and  colored,  or  at  least  we  intended  to  whether 
we  did  or  not ;  we  did  not  keep  a  white  and  colored  list.  I  think  that 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  difterent  kinds  of  i)aper  that  might 
ai)pear  in  the  boxes  when  they  were  opened.  Some  of  them  were  that 
Avay,  and  our  instructions  were  to  erase  the  names  white  and  colored, 
and  it  was  done. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  every  sheet  numbered  3  to  the  precinct-managers 
did  not  have  the  names  white  and  colored  on  ? — A.  1  am  under  the 
impression,  not :  but  I  dou't  know.  We  had  to  get  them.  I  think  they 
were  printed  here  for  us. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  a  specimen  of  the  i)aper  furnishe<l  each  time  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir,  I  cannot,  because  everything  after  we  got  through  was  sent 
uj)  to  Columbia  by  a  messenger — sent  with  our  returns — everything  was 
sent  back,  even  blotters  and  pencils.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  we  had 
«ome  papers  without  the  names  white  and  colored  jninted  on  them, 
because  we  did  not  have  to  erase  all  of  them. 

By  Mr.  3IcDox\ald  : 

Q.  I  understand  j'ou  have  l)een  sick  for  some  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How-  long  have  you  been  sick  ? — A.  If  I  remember  right,  it  is  five 
or  six  weeks  to-morrow. 

Q.  Have  you  entirely  recovered  yet  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  well  except  a 
little  fever. 
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Q.  Has  that  sickness  had  any  ettect  on  your  memory  ? — A.  I  can't  say 
but  what  it  has.  This  moininf;-  the  officer  that  subptenaed  me  read  the 
summons  to  me,  and  said  he  had  tokl  me  to  bring  tlie  box  here^  but  I 
don't  remember  to  have  heard  it  if  he  did. 

Q.  Many  things  you  do  not  remember  with  great  clearness  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  T  presume  so. 

Q.  You  say  the  commissioners  of  election  in  this  county  were  Jones^ 
Montgomeiy,  and  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .Jones  was  the  chairman  ? — A.  He  was  the  chairman. 

Q.  Api»ointed  by  the  commissioners  t — A.  Elected  l>y  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  On  your  motion  ? — A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  appointed  the  commissioners;  who  did  you  get  your  commis- 
sion from  ? — A.  From  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  members  of  this  board  of  which  you 
were  a  member  !  \Vhat  are  Jones's  politics  t — A.  He  is  a  Democrat,  1 
believe. 

Q.  What  are  Montgomery's? — A.  He  has  always  been  taken  as  a 
Republican. 

Q.  Then  it  consisted  of  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Under  the  law  the  managers  of  the  election  for  this  county  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  ai)point  the  managers  of  election  under  that  law? — A,  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Then  these  managers  were  appointed  by  your  l>oard  :' — A,  I  believe 
they  were. 

Q.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic  representatives  front 
the  wards  for  which  they  were  acting' — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  ditierent  pre- 
cincts. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  the  politics  were  of  the  boanl  of  commissioners- 
that  preceded  you? — A.  I  have  forgotten  who  they  were  now^;  I  was  not 
much  about  then — I  was  wounded. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  the  board  that  preceded  you,  wheu 
the  Repul>licans  had  control  here,  had  made  appointments  in  the  same 
way,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Republican  committees? — A.  ]t 
was  generally  understood  so. 

Q.  You  are  following  that  same  precedent  in  making  your  appoint- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Q.  You  say  you  furnish  the  managers,  or  some  one  representing  ihe 
managers,  the  necessary  blanks? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  blank  poll-bsts  and  other  necessary  papers  you  say  were 
furnished  to  you  from  the  cax)ital? — A.  They  came  from  Columbia. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  blanks  that  had  been  printed  during  the  time 
that  the  Republicans  were  in  power? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  were  a 
little  different. 

Q.  Xow  1  will  ask  you  if  the  blanks  marked  colored  and  white  were 
not  of  the  old  forms  that  had  been  used  by  the  Rei)ublican  party? — A. 
If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  think  they  were,  because  we  had  to  erase 
the  white  and  colored. 

Q.  And  old  blanks  that  the  Rei)ublicans  used  were  used  by  your 
erasing  these  words  white  and  colored? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ran  out  of  blanks  and  had  to  have  some  printed.  How  were 
they  printed  ' — A.  I  think  we  had  them  piinted  so  as  to  correspond, 
with  our  instructions,  with  white  and  coloretl  off. 

Q.  Yonr  instructions  were  to  sti'ike  these  words  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ad(1  when  you  had  others  juinted  you  had  tlieiu  i)riiited  aecordiug 
to  your  instructions? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about 
being-  ou  the  committee  on  printing;  that  was  the  committee  on  printing 
connected  with  the  executive  committee;  Imt  1  attended  myself  to  the 
printing  of  the  commissioners.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  others. 

(^.  After  you  (puditied  as  commissioner  of  election,  and  took  upon 
yourself  the  duties  of  that  office,  you  say  you  asked  to  be  excused  from 
the  committee  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  act  with  them  any  more  during  the  session  I — A.  Xo, 
sir  ;  they  agreed  to  relieve  me. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

(}.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Senator  Cameron  that  your  reports  were 
made  to  the  Democratic  executive  committee,  and  that  you  deliN  (ned 
the  poll-box,  &c. — A.  1  believe  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ballot-boxes  were  delivered  upon 
some  recommendation  or  paper  coming  from  that  committee. — A.  If 
some  person  would  guarantee  the  respectability  or  integrity  of  the  per- 
son who  came  for  it,  that  we  would  turn  them  over ;  we  wanted  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  them  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  bore  the  expenses  of  this  election,  so  far  as  the 
erection  of  barriers,  »S:c.,  was  concerned  ?  I  speak  now  of  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  of  the  polling  places,  the  erection  of  barriers,  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  incident  to  an  election. — A.  I  never  saw  a  cent  except 
what  I  spent  myself.     I  myself  contracted  for  the  barriers. 

Q.  Was.it  generally  understood  that  the  Democrats  furnished  the 
money  necessary  for  all  those  ordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  They  did,  so  far  as  the  commissioners  of  election  were  con- 
cerned ;  I  don't  know  of  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  State  failed  to  make  an  appropriation, 
and  that  it  became  necessary  for  some  party  or  some  man  to  furnish, 
these  necessary  expenses  f — A.  I  believe  it  was ;  I  got  nothing. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  of  any  money  coming  from  the  State  ? — A.  Xo^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  pay  from  the  State  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  parties  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  i»resent  illness  came  from  pneumonia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  severely  injured  f — A.  A  good  many  times. 

(^  Were  you  at  the  Cain  ]Ioy  trouble  t — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  injured  there  ? — A.  I  was  wounded  there. 

Q.  Severely  ? — A.  I  was  laid  up  four  months. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  injured  'i — A.  I  was  shot  with  a  riHe-ball  in  my 
left  shoidder-blade,  and  was  in  bed  four  months. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  three  commissioners  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  being  one  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  other  two  ? — A.  Jones  was  Demo- 
cratic, Montgomery  was  Republican. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  appoint  the  commissioners  for  the  different  i)re- 
cincts  what  was  the  vote  of  the  three  commissioners  ?  Did  you  not 
vote  unanimously  ? — A.  There  were  only  two  votes  cast  that  I  remember. 
I  made  a  proposition  myself  that  there  should  be  no  Rei)ublican  man- 
agers. 

Q.  And  that  was  acceded  to? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
unanimouslv  acceded  to  or  not. 
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By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  contest  over  it  in  your  board  ? — A.   1  don't  remem- 
ber; I  think  Jones  acceded  to  it  and  it  was  carried  at  once. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Montgomery  oliject  to  that '? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  doii'fc 
think  there  was  much  discussion.     There  might  have  been  son)e  objec- 
tion without  a  discussion.     I  think  I  made  some  little  jokes  over  it ;  but 
there  was  no  discussion  about  it  after  he  acceded  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Randolph: 
Q.  He  acceded  to  the  appointment  of  these  managers.     It  was  ]Hit  to 
vote  by  the  chairman  on  your  making  the  motion  that  there  s'.iould 
be  no  Eepublican  managers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  carried. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Your  chairman  was  a  Democrat  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  made  the  motion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  chairman  put  the  motion  to  the  board.  Xow,  did  you  and 
Montgomery  disagree  so  as  to  require  the  deciding  vote  of  the  chair- 
man, or  did  he  agree  so  that  it  went  without  any  contest  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  what  the  vote  was. 

Q,  Did  he  insist  that  there  should  be  no  Repu1)liean  managers  0:1  the 
board? — A.  ;Xo,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  not  Montgomery  api)ointed  a  commissioner  by  (lovernor 
IIam])ton  ui)on  the  suggestion  or  recommendation  of  the  Democratic 
executive  committee  of  this  county  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  al)out  that  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so,  and  then 
1  have  heard  it  disputed. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  froui  tlu-  Democratic  executive  committee  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  ever  told  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it  ? — A.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  that  is  about  all  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  on  the  sugges- 
tion or  recommendation  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  some  of  the  l)lanks  that  were  used  were 
])rinted  during  the  time  the  Republicans  had  the  adnunistration  ? — A. 
Because  they  had  the  name  of  the  Rei)ublican  Printing  Company  on 
them.  During  the  Republican  administration  of  the  government  there 
was  a  printing  com]tany  in  Columbia,  cnlled  the  Republican  Printing 
Comi)any,  and  part  of  these  papers  were  i>rinted  by  them,  and  a  part 
of  them  were  not. 

Q.  Did  your  poll-list  have  an  im])rint  of  tlie  company  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  papers  had  it  on  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  any  i)aper  that  had  it  on. — A.  I  can't  remem- 
Ijer;  but  some  forms  we  had  had  apparently  been  printed  by  this  com- 
pany. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  state  what  forms,  nor  how  many  of  them  '? — A. 
JSTo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  furnish  to  the  board  of  managers  iu 
the  county  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  many  did  the  law  reipiire  that  you  sliould  furnish  to  the 
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manajiers  iu  each  i)itH'iii('t — liow  many  papers  ? — A.  1  don't  know.  On 
the  poll-list  we  generally  connted  the  number  of  lines  on  each  ])ieee  and 
sent  enou.i>li  to  cover  the  usual  aA'erage  number  of  votes  balloted,  and 
if  we  found  in  running'  them  over  that  there  was  uot  quite  enough,  we 
added  some  other  leaves,  and  if  we  found  one  short,  we  had  to  su])ply 
the  deficiency  here,  and  did  so.  Some  were  too  full,  and  we  took  th(uii 
oft"  and  i)ut  tlu'in  on  the  others. 

Q.  AVho  i)rinted  the  others  that  you  had  to  have  ? — A.  I  think  the 
new  ])rinting  ottice. 

Q.  Who  ordered  them  printed? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  printed  ? — A.  I  dou't  remember  ;  Ave  got 
them  some  way  or  another,  but  1  don't  remember  how.  There  was  quite 
a  list  or  roll  of  them  handed  to  us  after  the  election  that  were  found  in 
an  old  box :  the  same  kind  that  Ave  had  exactly.  We  found  two  boxes 
iu  the  room  we  occu])ied. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  you  by  Senater  McDonald, 
that  your  sickness  has  probably  imi)aired  your  memory. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
for  the  reason  I  stated. 

Q.  Y'ou  stated  you  Avere  shot  at  Cain  Hoy? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  impair  your  memory  any  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  my  memory 
is  not  really  good  any  way,  especiall}"  as  to  dates. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Montgomery  agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Jones  on  neaily, 
if  not  all,  the  questions  that  Avere  passed  by  your  board  Avhile  the  board 
was  in  existence  ? — A.  We  consulted  him  in  eA'erything  Ave  did ;  but  1 
don't  knoAv;  I  think  he  disagreed  sometimes. 

Q.  Now,  state  any  one  thing  that  he  disagreed  Avitli  you  upon. — A. 
T  could  not  rememljer  now.  We  had  seAeral  discussions  ;  but  I  don't 
remember  Avhat  they  Avere  al)out,  and  he  frequently  cariied  his  point, 
too ;  I  remem1)er  that,  but  I  could  not  tell  Avhat  the  argument  Avas  about. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Montgomery  A^ote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  could 
uot  tell  you  that ;  1  ncAer  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  him  that  he  would  A-ote  the  Democratic 
ticket? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  didn't.  I  neAcr  had  a  political  conversation  in 
my  life  Asith  him,  or  rather  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  a  year  or  two  ago,  A\'hen  you  and  he  Avalked 
in  a  Democratic  procession  together? — A.  No,  sir;  if  I  did  I  don't  re- 
member it. 

By  the  CHAiR:\rAN : 
Q.  Is  that  the  class  of  i)aper  you  furnished,  with  "  White  "  and  "  Col- 
ored" on  it  [shoAA-ing]  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

,  Q.  Was  this  heading  on  it,  "  Make  no  distinction  as  to  cohn-  in  keeping' 
this  list"  ? — A.  Some  of  them  came  thatAA^ay;  that  Avas  the  instructions. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q,  That  is  one  of  the  blanks  that  you  understood  had  been  ])rinted 
by  the  Kepublican  Printing  Company  ? — A.  I  dcm't  know.     Sou'e  of  the 
printed  forms  and  some  of  the  ])rinted  matter  had  been  i)ul)lished  by 
this  publishing'  company.     (This  blank  Avas  printed  as  follows:) 

Make  no  distjiictioii  as  to  color  iu  keeping  this  list. 

Kept  by  niunaj;eis  ofelection  of eiij;iue-lioiise,  in  ward  No.  ,  e'lection  pic- 

eliiet  of  the  tounty  of ,  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Names  of  voters. 
Number  of  white. 
Number  of  eoloie<l. 
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R.  K.  DESVEKNEY. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  JanHurii  lm>. 
K.  R.  Desverney  (colored)  sworn  aii<l  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestiou.  Do  you  belong  to  a  band  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  tbe  band  ? — A.  Eleven. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  members  of  the  band  *. — A.  Well,  J 
Avoiihl  not  swear  to  what  it  actually  is,  but  from  the  conversation  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  band  are  liepuldican — that  is, 
the  ma^iority  of  them.  It  is  a  musical  organization  and  not  apolitical 
one,  and  the  man's  politics  are  never  questioned. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  to  belong  to 
that  band  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  lose  any  engagement  becanse  yon  were  Repul)- 
licans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  last  campaign. 

Q.  How  was  it? — A.  Well,  they  went  to  a  jtlace,  but  I  did  not  go.  1 
think  I  was  busy  at  that  time ;  aud  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Adams  Run  was  where  they  went.  There  was  one  member  of 
the  baud,  by  the  name  of  Frank  Vaughn,  who  was  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican, and  while  there  with  the  band  he  spoke  very  freely,  and  expressed 
his  opinions  pretty  freely  among  the  colored  jjeople,  among  whom  wcne 
colored  Democrats ;  and  he  has  been  told  since  that  it  was  noised  about 
there  that  the  band  was  not  a  Democratic  organization.  Consequently, 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  when  they  were  to  have  a  festival 
there,  our  band  lost  the  engagement.  One  man  came  to  the  city  and 
told  me  they  could  not  give  it  to  us  because  it  was  not  a  Democratic 
organization.    That  was  the  month  of  October. 

Q.  Were  yon  born  a  freeman '? — A.  I  was,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  near  the  city  ? — A.  All  my  lifetime,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years. 

Q.  Ai'e  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  men  who  were  freemen 
before  the  war? — A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  number  of  them  are  in  the  city  ? — A.  You  mean  number  of 
families  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  hfty  or  sixty  different  families,  before  the  war. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Smith's  testimony? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  are  these  men  who  were  freemen  before  the  war — Republi- 
cans or  Democrats  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  honestly.  Out  of  the  entire 
number  they  are  not  considered  as  being  Democrats,  ontside  of  the  Holli- 
days  and  Reeveses. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  R.  M.  Smith,  policeman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  any  Republicans  among  these  people? — A.  Four- 
fifths  of  them  are  Republicans. 

Q.  Was  Smith  a  freeman  before  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  band  been  organized  ? — A.  Since  1870. 

Q.  Who  is  the  leader  of  the  baud? — A.  Benjamin  G.  H.  Hollid^iy. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frank  Vaughn  is  a  Republican? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  ? — A.  Somewhere  on  the  Savannah  road. 

Q.  He  was  talking  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Democrats  didn't  like  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  tilt'  colored  Democrats  did  not  like  the  way  lie  talked,  and 
tlu!V  reported  him  to  the  white  Democrats? — A.  Well,  1  would  uot  say. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  that  .'—A.  Holliday  told  me  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anythin.u  about  it  exeei)t  what  you  have  been 
t,>l(l? — A.  1  do  know  that  the  band  did  not  go  back  the  second  time. 
Holli<lay  told  me  that.     I  kiu^w  that. 

Q.  Holliday  was  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  you  say  that  it  was  not  a  iiolitieal  organization  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  no  objection  was  nr.ide  to  a  man  on  acc«)unt  of  i)olities  if  he 
was  a  yood  musician  t — A.  No,  sir;  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  each  member  of  the  band  .' — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not  swear  as  to  the  age  of  the  members  or  their  politics.  I 
think  from  the  conversation  I  could  judge  of  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  judgment  the  majority  were  Republicans  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Although  their  leader  \vas  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  of  the  colored  men  who  were  born  free  you  oidy  know 
two  families  outside  of  a  number  of  families  that  you  named  here  that 
are  Democratic  ? — A.  I  say  what  I  know  and  the  whole  coinmunity  be- 
lieve.    They  regarded  them  as  ]>eing  Democrats. 

i).  What  two  families  did  you  sjieak  of  as  being  Democratic;  they 
{\U\  uot  embrace  Smith  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  allow  ine  to  state  here  that  Smith's 
f.tmily  is  very  small,  while  the  Holli<lay  family  is  very  large.  There  are 
.some  four  or  tive  brothers  and  sisters  of  them. 

Q.  So  you  didn't  name  Smith  in  the  families  ? — A.  No,  sir;  well,  his 
politics  are  of  recent  origin. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Smith  is  president  of  a  colored  Democratic 
club  in  the  city  t — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  A  club  that  required  certain  qualifications  in  the  member,  when  he 
is  admitted,  as  to  education  and  intelligence  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  president  of  any  society  of  that  kind.  I  heard  he  was  ])resident 
of  a  colored  Democratic  club  iu  ward  5.    . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  societies  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  behmg  to  two  charitable  societies,  and  one  composed 
of  the  mechanic  fraternity,  and  I  am  captain  of  a  military  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  your  organization  and  society  about 
a  man's  i)olitics  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  a  man's  ]>olitics  rjuestioned 
ill  any  organization  I  have  ever  been  connected  with. 

Q.  You  took  Democrats  if  they  wanted  to  come  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  was  the  military  company  formed  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
l)er  ? — A.  Last  April. 

Q.  Before  that  time,  were  you  a  member  of  any  military  company  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  for  four  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Democrats  allowed  to  join  the  old  company  you  are 
ill  ? — A.  Y'cs,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  any  Democrats  in  it  ? — A.  Their  politics  were  not  known. 
We  never  questioned  a  man. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Democrats  iu  the  comi)any  back  of  1870? — A.  I 
never  heard  of  any,  either  Democrats  or  Republicans.  In  fact,  prior  to 
1870,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  agitation  al>out  a  man's  i)olitics  at 
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all ;  and  there  were  very  few  men  who  elaiiiied  aiiythiii<;  like  notoriety, 
because  of  their  polities — that  is,  colored  men. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 
Q,  And  after  1S70  you  found  you  had  some  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  not  turned  any  of  them  out  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  The  Democrats  have  not  turned  you  out? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  Democrats  in  your  present  organization? — 
A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  A  majority  of  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that,  but  there 
are  a  good  many. 


WILLIA:\r  L.  DAGGETT. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2!>,  1S79. 

William  L.  Daggett  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  Printing. 

Q.  AVhere  are  engaged? — A.  I  am  in  the  office  of  the  Xews  and 
Courier,  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  print  any  tickets  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  print  any  tickets  of  that  character  (the  ordinary  tissue 
baUot  for  Charleston  County  was  here  shown  to  witness)  ? — A.  I  printed 
some  tickets  very  similar  to  that. 

Q.  Like  unto  that  ? — A.  Very  similar. 

Q.  HoAV  many  did  you  print  t — A.  I  could  not  swear  how  many.  1 
printed  tickets  for  the  whole  State. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  the  number  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  several  thousand — 
perhaps  6,000  or  8,000,  possibly  10,000. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  those  tickets  ? — A.  Well,  various  parties 
called  for  them. 

Q.  In  what  counties  were  they  distributed  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
I  don't  think  there  were  over  two  or  three  counties. 

Q.  You  printed  tickets  of  that  character  for  Charleston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  Sumter  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Orangeburg  County? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Clarendon  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Colleton  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Richland  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  know  we  didn't  print  any  for  Kichland 
of  that  kind.  I  printed  all  the  tickets  for  liichland  on  what  we  call 
"  French  folio."' 

Q.  Any  for  Eichland  on  tissue  ])aper? — A.  If  they  were,  they  were 
not  small. 

Q.  Any  for  Kershaw  County? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  remember  any  for 
Kershaw. 

Q.  Beaufort? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Georgetown  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Williamsburg  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Hampton? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  BarnweU  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  Barnwell.  I  didn't  print  any 
for  BarnweU. 
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Q.  DarliujLiton? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  did  you  print  tliese  ? — A.  Xo  special  direction. 
I  tliiiik  it  is  A  matter  I  jiot  np  of  my  own.  I  thongLt  it  would  be  a  very 
4;«K)(l  ticket  for  voting". 

Q.  Vou  did  not  have  any  orders  for  these  ? — A.  Xo,  sii-.  They  left 
the  order  with  me.  entirely,  to  i»rint  such  tickets  as  I  thou.i;lit  proper. 

Q.  ^\'ho  conferred  with  you  about  this? — A.  The  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties. 

Q.  \\'lio  conferred  with  you  about  these  tickets  ? — A.  Xo  one  especially. 

Q.  Any  members  of  the  State  executive  committee? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
they  generally  left  the  matter  witli  me,  and  allowed  me  to  get  out  such 
tickets  as  I  thought  advisable. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  get  up  any  like  this  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Several  times  since  the  war.  The  tlrst  were  for  the 
liei»ublicans. 

Q.  For  whom  were  they  ? — A.  It  was  Dr.  Collins.  They  Avere  smaller 
an(l  thinner,  for  a  prinmry  election. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  print  tickets  before  on  as  thin  i)aper  as  that  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  our  ward  tickets  were  as  small  as  that,  ^^'e  have  different 
grades  of  paper,  of  course,  in  the  office,  and  I  have  printed  some  on  as 
thin  paper  as  that. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  cannot  specify  the  year. 

Q.  You  printed  10,000  of  these  ?— A.  'About  that. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  to  whom  you  furnished  them  at  all  ? — A.  One  man 
was  Mr.  Gonzales.     He  came  for  them  at  different  times. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Xo  one  else  especially. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  out  by  mail  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  if  I  did,  it  was  not  to 
more  than  one  or  two  places. 

Q.  What  places  would  they  be  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  It  has  been 
so  long  since,  and  I  have  had  so  much  business  on  my  mind,  it  didn't 
impress  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  compensation  for  printing  them  that  way  ? — 
A.  A  little  more ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  print. 

Q.  You  can't  say  how  many  were  printed  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  be  10,000,  more  or  less  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  over  that,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  pay  for  printing  those  tickets  '? — A.  The 
different  counties  paid.     Some  of  them  have  paid  and  some  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  an  account  on  your  liooks  for  the  counties  '? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  charge  the  same  price  f  jr  tliese  as  for  the  others  ? — A.  I 
charged  each  county  so  mucli. 

Q.  Did  you  print  tissue  ballots  for  all  the  counties  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  some  way  of  knowing  how  many  for  each  county 
you  supplied  '? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  didn't  keep  an  accurate  count.  W^e  had 
so  little  time,  and  sent  by  express. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  how  to  charge  them  ? — A.  Well,  tliey  all  had 
tickets — everv  countv  in  the  State. 

Q.  Tissue  ballots  ?— A.  Xot  all  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  charge  the  county  more  for  the  tissue  l)allots  than  the 
others? — A.  Xo,  sir;  we  charged  all  one  price. 

Q.  You  did  print  tissue  ballots  for  some  counties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  for  some  counties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  you  charged  as  much  to  the  county  you  did  not  i)rint  them 
for  as  you  charged  the  county  you  did  i)rint  them  for  ? — A.  1  charged 
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80  much  a   tliousaiul.     The   i)aper  is  a  very  little  matter  iii  luiuting 
tickets. 

Q.  Will  yoiu-  book  «ho\v  for  what  counties  you  priuted  ? — A.  Each 
oouiity  Avill  iShow  so  many  tickets. 

Q.  You  j^ave  these  tickets  to  one  particular  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
Mr.  Gonzales. 

Q.  AVhere  does  he  li\'e  ? — A.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  give  him ! — A.  Two  or  three  thousand,  at  dif- 
ferent times.  * 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  ' — A.  Well.difterent  persons  came  in 
and  asked  for  them. 

(}.  You  don't  remember  who  ? — A.  I  think  some  few  were  sent  to  the 
executive  committee  room  in  this  city  the  night  before  the  election.  I 
went  all  I  had  here  to  them. 

Q.  You  can't  recollect  to  .whom  you  delivered  them,  except  this  one 
man  ? — A.  IS^o,  sir.     I  gave  them  to  him  whenever  he  called  for  them. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  particular  orders  from  any  one  to  print  this  kind  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir  ;  I  think  1  got  it  up  on  my  own  responsiI>ility.  1  am  the  in- 
\'entor  of  it,  if  there  is  any  credit  to  be  attached  to  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  in  the  Xews  and  Courier  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Dawson,  editor-in-chief,  one  of  the  State  executive  com- 
mittee ? — A.  1  think  he  is. 

Q.  Had  you  any  consultation  with  him  about  the  tissue  ballots '? — 
A.  1^0,  sir.     The  matter  was  left  entirely  to  me.     They  told  me  to  ]>riut 
such  as  were  ordered  for  the  entire  State. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  these  Avere  not  oidered  ? — A.  l^o,  sir :  they  wanted  a  small 
ticket,  as  I  supi)osed  and  believed,  so  that  the  colored  people  could  not 
be  detected  and  mobbed  for  voting  it,  as  has  l>een  the  custom. 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  That  was  yoiu-  own  idea,  you  say;  you  originated  the  M'hole 
thing  ? — A.  AVell,  yes,  sii\ 

Q.  That  idea  orignated  in  your  own  mind,  like  the  ticket  itself? — 
A.  Well,  I  can't  say  it  originated  in  my  ovrn  mind.  I  think  the  first 
man  I  heard  speak  about  it  was  Dr.  Collins. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  Six  or  eight  years. 

Q.  He  used  to  get  tickets  for  the  primary  elections  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  enter  into  your  mind  in  thinking  about  it  that  it  might 
be  used  for  fraud? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Collins  order  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  He  ordered  some  small 
tickets,  what  he  called  "  kiss-jokes." 

Q.  AVas  it  on  i)aper  you  usually  printed  ? — A.  Not  exactly  that  quality 
of  paper.     It  was  tissue  paper.     There  are  a  good  many  reams  of  that 
paper  used  by  cotton  merchants  to  inclose  cotton  in  letters. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  paper  you  used  in  the  office  Aery  frequently ?—^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  number  and  variety  of  tickets  printed  were  left 
pretty  much  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  entirely. 

Q.  AVhat  variety  did  you  print  on  that  occasion  and  how  umny 
kinds  ? — A.  Well,  I  printed  a  plain  vrhite  ticket  in  red  ink.  I  printed 
some  on  white  French  ])aper.  Some  were  check  l)acks  and  some  were 
plain  backs.  I  printed  a  ticket  headed  "Union  Kepublican  Ticket," 
with  the  Democratic  names. 

Q.  You  printed  some  five  or  six  varieties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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EDWARD  PEEEY. 

Charleston,  January  27. 

Edward  Perry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  ]\[r.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — Answer.  At  125  Queen  street,  Cliarles- 
ton. 

Q.  AMiat  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a» printer  and  stationer. 

Q.  A\Tiere  is  your  i)lace  of  business  '? — A.  No.  140  Meeting-  street. 

Q.  You  own  and  carry  on  a  job  printing  office! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Did  you  print  tlie  Eepublican  tickets  that  were  used  in  tlie  city 
and  county  of  Charleston  at  the  last  election,  or  a  portion  of  them? — A. 
About  57,000  of  them  were  printed  at  my  office.  > 

Q.  Eepublican  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  varieties  of  Eepublican  tickets  did  you  print ;  I  mean,  upon 
what  kinds  of  paper  did  you  print  them  ! — A.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
were  on  tissue  paper ;  the  balance  on  a  good  article  of  news  paper. 

Q.  State  what  varieties  as  to  form,  appearance,  t&c. — A.  Some  were 
l)rinted  in  black,  and  some  with  red  ink,  on  white  paper. 

Q.  As  to  the  size  of  those  tickets — those  that  were  printed  on  black  or 
news  paper  ? — A.  They  were  of  the  ordinary  size  of  election  tickets ;  and 
printed  in  "  long-i^rimer  caps." 

Q.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  any  of  them  ! — A.  I  have  not  a  speci- 
men ;  I  destroyed  them  all,  as  I  was  requested. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  destroy  them! — A.  Mr.  Mackey 
requested  that  none  of  the  tickets  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
office ;  and  the  tickets  that  were  spoiled  on  the  press  were  destroyed. 

Q.  Look  at  this,  and  see  if  it  is  one  of  the  tissue  tickets  that  you 
printed  (handing  a  ticket  to  the  witness). — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  swear  exactly  as  to  size  after  so  long  a  time ;  I  think  that  is  the  same 
size  as  those  I  printed,  or  possibly  a  little  larger. 

Q.  How  about  the  paper  ? — A.  The  paper  used  was  very  nearly,  if  not 
precisely,  the  same  as  this. 

Q.  What  is  yoiu'  belief  as  to  this  being  one  of  the  identical  tickets 
that  you  printed  on  tissue  paper  for  Mr.  Mackey ! — A.  It  very  much 
resembles  those  1  printed ;  but  1  could  not  swear  positively. 

(i.  Are  the  names  on  that  ticket  which  1  have  just  handed  you  the 
names  of  the  regular  Eepublican  candidates ! — A.  1  could  not  swear 
positively  to  the  names ;  you  will  remember  that  it  is  as  long  ago  as  the 
last  of  October  or  the  hrst  of  No^•ember  that  the  tickets  were  printed. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  recollect  the  names,  are  they  the  same  as  those  on 
the  regular  Eepublican  ticket  ? — A.  1  see  names  which  1  recognize  as 
being  on  the  regular  Eepublican  ticket. 

Mr.  McDonald  put  in  evidence  the  ticket,  concerning  which  he  was 
questioning  the  witness,  and  three  others,  as  follows  : 

The  following  ticket  was  printed  on  tissue  paper,  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  ballot: 

UNION  KEPUI5LICAN   TICKET. 

For  46//i  Congress — 2d  District. 
EDMUND  W  M  MACKEY 

For  Senator. 
JAMES  B  CAMPBELL 

8sc 
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For  Houw  of  Bcprcsoitutivcs. 
ANDKKW  SIMONDS 
C  G  MEMMINGEK 
FRAXCLS  8  HOLMES 
EDWARD  McCRADY,  Jr 
JOHN  H  THIELE 
STEPHEN  H  HARE 
WILLIAM  J  in^'ODIE 
JAMES  A  WILLIAMS 
JOSEPH  J  LESESNE 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON 
NATHANIEL  MORANT 
FRANK  LADSON 
WILLIAM  G  PINCKNEY 
RENTY  K  WASHINGTON 
ANDREW  SINGLETON 
WARREN  N  BITNCH 
JAMES  SINGLETON 

For  Coiitily  Commissioxcrs. 
LOUIS  DUNNEMANN 
WILLIAM  H  THOMPSON 
RICHARD  BRYAN 

For  School  Commissioner. 
MICHAEL  M  MCLAUGHLIN 

For  Judge  of  Froiate. 
CHARLES  W  BUTTZ 

The  following  ticket  was  priuted  on  tissue  paper,  of  about  lialf  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  ballot,  but  somewhat  wider : 

UXION  REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

For  A6th  Congress— 2d  District. 
Edmund  W  M  Mackey 

For  Senator, 

James  B  Campbell 

For  House  of  Itepresentatives. 
Andrew  Simouds  C  G  Meinminger 

Francis  S  Holmes  Edward  McCrady  Jr 

John  H  Thiel  Stephen  H  Hare 

William  J  Brodie  James  A  Williams 

Joseph  J  Lesesne  James  Hutchinson 

Nathaniel  Morant  Frank  Ladson 

William  G  Pinckuey  Renty  K  Washington 

Andrew  Singleton  '  Wan-en  N  Bunch 

James  Singleton 

For  County  Commissioners. 
Louis  Dunnemann  William  H  Tliompson 

Richard  Bryan 

For  School  Commissioner. 
Michael  M  McLatighlin 
For  Judge  of  Proiate. 
Charles  W  Buttz 

The  following  ballot  was  of  the  ordinary  size  and  paper : 

UNION   REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

For  46f/(  Congress — 2d  District, 
EDMUND  W  M  MACKEY 

For  Senator. 
JA:\IES  B  CAMPBELL 
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For  House  of  JiCpreseiitutivcs. 
ANDREW  "siMONDS 
C  a  MKMMlNCiER 
FK'ANCIS   8  HOLMES 
EDWARD  McCRADY,  Jr 
JOHN   H  THIELE 
STEl'HEN  H  HARE 
WILLIAM  J  ISRODIE 
JAMES  A  WILLIAHS 
JOSEPH  J   LESESNE 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON 
NATHANIEL  MORANT 
FRANK  LADSON 
WILLIAM  G  PINCKNEY 
RENTY  K  WASHINGTON 
ANDREW  SINGLETON 
WARREN  N  BUNCH 
JAMES  SINGLETON 

For  County  Commissioners. 
LOUIS  DUNNEMANN 
WILLIAM  H  THOMPSON 
RICHARD  BRYAN 

For  School  Commissioner 
MICHAEL  M  MCLAUGHLIN 

For  Judge  of  Frohate. 
CHARLES  W  BIITTZ 

For  Solicitor — 1st  Circuit. 
W  J  DkTREVILLE 

The  following  ballot  was  of  the  ordinary  size  and  paper,  but  printed 
in  red  iuk : 

UNION   REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

For  iGth  Congress — 2d  District. 
EDMUND  W  M  MACKEY 

Far  Senator. 
JAMES  B  CAMPBELL 
For  House  of  llepresentatives. 
ANDREW  SIMONDS 
C  G  MEMMINGER 
FRANCIS  S  HOLMES 
EDWARD  McCRADY,  Jr 
JOHN  H  THIELE 
STEPHEN  H  HARE 
WILLIAM  J  BRODIE 
JAMES  A  WILLIAMS 
JOSEPH  J  LESESNE 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON 
NATHANIEL  MORANT 
FRANK  LADSON 
WILLIAM  G  PINCKNEY 
RENTY  K  WASHINGTON 
ANDREW  SINGLETON 
WARREN  N  BUNCH 
JAMES  SINGLETON 

For  County  Commissioners. 
LOUIS  DUNNEMANN 
WILLIAM  H  THOMPSON 
RICHARD  BRYAN 

For  School  Commissioner. 
MICHAEL  M  MCLAUGHLIN 
For  Judge  of  Probate. 
CHARLES  W  BUTTZ 
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(The  witness,  on  \mng  qncstioned  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  second 
ticket  shown  above,  said:) 

I  do  not  recollect  the  size  of  the  tissne  tickets  printed  at  my  oflice;  I 
do  not  recollect  seeinj;-  a  ticket  of  tbat  size.  This  is  work  that  almost 
always  ji'oes  tliroii^ii  the  hands  of  the  foreman  of  the  oftice,  and  Mr. 
Mackey  dealt  with  him  more  than  with  me.  As  to  that  ticket  (indicating 
the  second  one  illustrated  above),  Mr.  Mackey  dispnted  the  price  and 
appealed  from  the  foreman  to  me. 

Q.  And  yon  settled  with  him  for  that  yourself  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  charge  for  printing  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  There  is 
auotber  charge  below  that,  for  printing  1,000  tickets.  I  don't  recollect 
whether  they  were  tissue  tickets  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  printing  this  ticket  (indicating  one  printed  in 
red)  ?— A.'  I  do. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Mackey  get  these  tickets  printed? — A.  About  the 
12th  of  November. 

Q.  AVas  it  not  the  12th  of  October! — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
date;  I  can  find  the  original  entries  and  show  them. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Mackey  conmience  getting  tickets  printed? — A.  It 
is.very  difficult  to  remember  the  exact  date. 

(The  chairman  exhibited  to  witness  a  bill  of  Edward  Perry  against 
E.  W.  ]\Iackey,  and  inquired  if  he  remembered  and  identified  that  bill. 
Witness  identified  it,  but  added:) 

The  bill  does  not  show  the  dates  when  the  tickets  were  ordered,  but 
when  they  are  delivered,  or  rather  when  they  are  ready  for  delivery. 
When  a  job  that  has  been  ordered  is  finished  and  ready  for  delivery,  a 
bill  of  them  is  made  out. 

Q.  Will  your  books  show  the  date  when  the  tickets  were  ordered  ? — 
A.  'No,  sir;  only  the  dates  when  the  tickets  were  printed.  AVhen  the 
tickets  were  in'inted  and  brought  downstairs  ready  for  delivery,  they 
were  charged. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  Then  you  kept  no  date  of  the  tune  of  the  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  So  the  order  may  have  been  given  a  week  or  ten  days  previously  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  books  show  only  when  the  work  was  ready  for  delivery? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mackey  coming  to  get  you  to  print  a  circular 
or  poster  that  he  wanted  to  post  up  about  town,  in  regard  to  the  Demo- 
crats having  issued  tissue  tickets,  and  that  you  were  not  able  to  print 
it  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  If  anything  of  that  kind  occurred, 
Mr.  Mackey  must  have  dealt  with  the  foreman  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Mackey  come  to  you  on  Monday,  saying  the  Democrats 
were  using  tissue  tickets,  and  ask  you  to  print  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  sort;  he  may  have  said  something  to 
Mr.  Hudson.  I  remember  Hudson  asking  me  to  put  up  a  i)ackage  for 
him.     I  saw  him  put  up  a  package  himself  afterward. 

Q.'  When  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  About  the  time  of  election? — A.  A  day  or  two  before  election,  I 
think.     Xo  tickets  were  printed  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  day  before  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  I 
carried  a  lot  of  tickets  down  the  day  before  election,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  use  them. 
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Q.  Were  not  those  the  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  a  tissue 
ticket  in  that  packag'e;  they  were  tied  up  so  that  T  did  not  see  th<;in ;  I 
said  to  a  youn<^'  man  in  the  office,  "Tie  up  those  tickets  of  Mr.  Mackey's," 
and  he  tied  them  up,  aud  1  took  them  down,  and  I  never  saw  the  tick- 
ets myself. 

By  Mr.  Mackey  : 

Q.  The  dates  upon  your  books  will  show  only  the  time  of  iirlnting,  not 
the  time  the  order  was  given  '? — A.  They  will  give  the  date  of  delivery; 
the  day  the  tickets  were  charged  they  were  delivered. 


Charleston,  January  27. 
Edward  Perry  recalled. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Have  you  brought  with  yon  the  book  containing  the  date 
when  those  tickets  were  ordered,  to  which  you  referred  yesterday? — 
Answer.  I  have  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  tickets ;  I  have  no  means 
of  learning  the  date  when  the  tickets  were  ordered. 

Q.  Please  state,  then,  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  tickets  ? — A .  I 
find  here  that  there  were  delivered — October  29,  (5,000  election  ballots 
for  ClarendoH  ;  October  30,  15,000  election  ballots  for  Orangeburg ;  No- 
vember 4, 45,000  regular  election  ballots  for  the  city ;  November  4,  5,000 
regular  for  the  city  on  tissue  paper  ;  November  4,  1,000  regular  city  on 
thick  paper.  (That  was  worded  in  that  way,  explained  the  witness,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  tissue  paper  from  the  ordinary  i^ai^er.)  Novem- 
ber 4,  5,000  regular  small  tickets  on  tissne  paper ;  November  4,  1,000 
additional  regular  in  black. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  order-book  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  cannot  tell  when  the  orders  for  those  tissue  tickets 
was  given  f — A.  No,  sir. 


E.  M.  ALEXANDER. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1878. 
R.  M.  Alexander  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Alexander,  are  you  a  city  officer  here  ? — Answer.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  appointed  by  the  city  authorities  to  take  a 
census  of  the  city  of  Charleston  at  any  time? — A.  I  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  who  was  authorized  by  the  city  council  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  comi)leted  that  census? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  delivered  the  result  to  the  city  authorities  ? — A.  I  deliv- 
ered the  result  to  the  mayor  in  person. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  yourself  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  employed  twenty-five  or 
thirty  persons.  I  received  the  returns  every  evening.  Some  fifty-odd 
books  were  handed  in  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  a  census  of  the  entire  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  Inclusive  of  both  white  aud  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Giviiifi-  thoir  ages? — A.  It  is  a  census  of  the  voters  ouly.  Minors 
I  (lid  not  take. 

Q.  Did  you  take  tlie  females? — A.  Yes,  sir;  femalesover  tlie  age  of  21. 

Q.  A  census  of  the  males  and  females  over  21  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  taken 
with  a  view  of  reapportioning  the  aldermen  of  the  city. 

Q.  AVhat  has  been  done  Avith  that  report? — A.  The  mayor  said:  "Let 
the  matter  rest."    I  did  so ;  and  I  have  given  no  information  to  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  of  21  years  of 
age  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively,  not  from  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  whites  ? — A.  I  don't.  Yon  can  get 
the  documents  of  the  mayor,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  is  that  report  ? — A.  I  delivered  it  to  the  mayor. 

Q.  Who  is  the  mayor  ? — A.  W.  W.  Sales,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  delivered  it  to  the  mayor  ? — A.  I  was 
comi)elled  to  have  it  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  commenced  it 
December  19  and  had  handed  it  in  on  the  30th  of  December.  I  had  but 
seven  working-davs  to  do  it  in. 


ME.  BEOWX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Tuesday^  January  21,  1879. 

Question.  What  was  your  business  in  1875  ? — Answer.  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  education  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  this  paper  ? — A.  It  is  a  list  of  registered  voters  of  the 
State  that  I  prepared  in  the  ofQce  of  the  State  register  of  voters.  It 
contains  the  number  of  white  and  colored  people  in  each  i>arish  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1870  and  the  State  census  of  1875 
and  the  State  registration  of  1874,  and  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  by 
State  census  of  1875.  I  have  since  compared  it  with  the  State  records, 
and  it  is  correct.  This  was  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  State  register 
of  voters  for  my  use  as  an  officer  of  the  State. 

Q.  Does  it  contain  all  the  parishes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 
Q.  This  was  made  for  your  use  in  the  school  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
as  an  officer. 

By  the  Chairmlan  : 
Q.  You  have  compared  it  with  the  original  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 


W.  W.  SALES. 

As  part  of  the  record,  it  is  ordered  hj  the  committee  to  appear  that 
Mayor  W.  W.  Sales,  of  Charleston,  was  regularly  subpcenaed  to  aiJi)ear 
before  the  committee  and  give  testimony ;  but  upon  being  notified  he 
refused  to  appear,  and  his  messenger  so  reported  to  the  committee. 
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C.  S.  SMITH. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

C.  S.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Question.  ^\lvere  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  resided  in  Charleston  'I — A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  prior  to  coming  to  Charleston? — ^A.  At 
Marion  Court-IIouse. 

(J.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  in  the  city  ? — A.  In 
the  city,  in  ward  1. 

Q.  What  official  connection,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  the  election  ? — 
A.  I  was  Ivepublican  supervisor. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  Ust  ? — X.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  poll-list  kept  at  that  ward  with  the  City 
Directory,  and  if  you  have,  can  you  state  the  number  of  colored  and  the 
number  of  white  people  that  voted  at  the  election  there  on  that  day  ? — 
A.  I  will  state  tliat  I  did  not  keep  a  poll-list;  but  I  took  a  copy  of  the 
poll-list  kept  by  the  managers,  which  I  assume  to  be  correct,  from  the 
fact  that  I  noticed  the  names  as  they  were  put  down,  and  was  very  well 
satisfied  that  the  number  as  kept  by  the  managers  was  right.  I  cannot, 
of  course,  be  certain  that  the  names  were  correct.  I  examined  the  poll- 
list,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  tlie  managers'  poll-list,  and  compared  it 
with  the  last  City  Directory— that  of  1878  and  1879. 

Q.  With  wiuxt  result  ? — A.  I  find  9(>J:  names  on  the  poll-list.  Of  these, 
450  are  the  names  of  white  men  residing  in  the  city ;  323  of  the  names 
on  the  list  are  tliose  of  colored  men.  There  were  185  names  which  I 
was  not  able  to  find  in  the  directory,  and  which  I  therefore  put  down  as 
doubtful.  Of  these  185,  some  I  suppose  to  be  white  men.  I  can  only 
suppose  so.  I  suppose,  however,  that  a  majority  of  them  are  black; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  part  of  the  185  are  names  of  white  men. 

Q.  You  find  on  the  directory  the  name-i  of  all  except  185? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case  before  the  committee, 
said  that  very  few  white  men  voted  at  the  poll  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion.— A.  From  the  investigation  that  I  liave  made  I  have  arrived  at  a 
very  different  opinion  from  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  of  the  names  on  the  poll-list  the  first  five  or  six  pages  of 
names  are  mostly  those  of  colored  men.  There  are  very  few  uaun^s  of 
white  men  on  the  first  six  pages.  From  that  time  on  the  majority  of 
those  wdio  voted  are  white  men.  On  some  pages  in  the  poll-list  the 
names  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  white  men.  Mr.  Haynes,  this 
morning,  said  that  very  few  white  men  voted  there.  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  is  not  the  fact.  I  was  satisfied,  before  examining  the  directory,  that 
at  least  half  the  vote  was  white. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  Democratic  vote  in  the  ward  was  at 
the  last  election  ?— A.  The  whole  number  of  votes  for  Congressman  was 
900 ;  of  these  Mr.  Mackey  received  518,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  1-12.  There 
were  four  tickets  in  the  box  on  which  no  Congressman's  name  appeared 
or  from  which  the  name  of  the  Congressman  had  been  erased. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Do  you  live  in  that  precinct  I — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  voted  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  althou<j;h  you  did  not  keep  a  poll-list,  you  were  satis- 
fied that  the  poll-list  kept  by  the  mauagers  was  correct  as  to  the  uuui- 
her  of  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  uot  more  tickets  received  thau  there  were  names  on 
the  iX)ll-books  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  more  tickets  in  the  box  when 
the  tickets  were  taken  out  than  there  were  names  on  the  poll-list  5  but 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  usual  way,  as  directed  by  law. 

Q.  Mr.  Bryan  lives  in  the  ward,  does  he  not,  and  in  that  precinct! — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  an  old  citizen  here,  is  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know  him  at  all; 
I  could  not  swear  that  he  lived  in  the  city,  except  that  I  find  his  name 
in  the  directory. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? — A.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  months. 

Q.  Are  you  not  prettj"  well  acquainted  here  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  in  one  sense. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Bryan,  his  standing  and  character! — A. 
I  thiidv  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it  f — A.  I  judge  that  his  character  is  good. 

Q,  Is  it  not  very  good  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  I  could  say  that. 

Q.  Can  you  say  to  the  contrary  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  of  very  high  reputation  here '? — A.  I  cannot  say 
even  that,  sir.  I  can't  speak  very  strongly  of  any  man  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  and  have  not  been  thrown  with.  I  know  he  is  a  law- 
yer, and  son  of  the  district  judge;  that  he  is  chairman  of  ward  1  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

Q.  He  is  an  old  settler  in  the  city,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  know  these  peoi>le  better  than  you,  would  he  not  ? — A. 
He  ought  to. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  185  names  who  you  could  tell  not  whether  they 
were  colored  or  white  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  45G  white  and  323  colored  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 

Q.  Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  according  to  his  best  judgment  three  hun- 
dred colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  that  ward  that  day. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  stated  that ;  if  he  did,  I 
do  not  understand  that  it  forms  any  part  of  the  examination. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  how  far  it  was  proper  to  ask 
and  to  accept  a  witness's  opinion. 

]\Ir.  KiRKWOOD.  This  is  not  a  question  of  opinion.  We  have  been 
having  a  great  many  estimates  of  Azotes ;  and  we  proposed  to  test  their 
accuracy  by  submitting  one  of  them  to  the  test  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

Mr.  McDonald.  But  when  a  witness  is  called  upon  he  should  give  his 
own  statement,  irrespective  of  the  statement  of  any  other  witness. 

By  Mr.  Caivieron  : 

(J.  If  there  were  456  white  voters  at  that  poll,  and  O'Connor  had  only 
442  votes,  and  three  hundred  colored  men  voted  for  Mr.  O'Connor,  must 
there  not  a  large  number  of  white  men  have  voted  for  Mr.  Mackey  ! 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  simply  stating  your  calculations  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  asking  him  to  reason  upon  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cameron.)  Wliat  number  of  colored  men  from  the  coun- 
try voted  at  that  poll  on  the  day  of  election  !-r-A.  I  think  3'^ou  could  not 
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find  seveuty-five,  aud  I  am  quite  certain  there  were  less  than  seventy-, 
five. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  185  whose  names  you  conkl  not  find  in  the 
directory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  si\y  by  that  that  they  do  not  reside  here  ? — A. 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  Only  that  you  do  not  find  their  names  in  the  directory  ? — A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  Therefore  you  cannot  determine  whether  they  are  white  or  black? — - 
A.  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir. 


F.  M.  JOHNSTONE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

F.  M.  Johnstone  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  an  officer  at  the  last  election  here  ? — Answer.  I 
was  a  United  States  supervisor. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  ? — A.  At  the  court-house  precinct,  ward  2,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  the  election. — A.  Well,  sir,  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  election,  I  don't  think  there  was  much  election.  There  was 
a  little  voting-  going  on  there,  but  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  determin- 
ing- the  result.  A  good  many  colored  men  came  over  from  Saint  An- 
drew's i)arish,  right  across  the  river.  My  x)oll  was  the  one  that  was 
nearest  to  them  ;  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  come  there,  as  it 
was  right  on  their  way  to  the  city.  They  attem])ted  to  vote,  but  the 
managers  objected.  Tliey  all  voted  without  interference  till  about  10 
o'clock  ;  then  tlie  managers  objected  to  their  voting,  and  Avould  not  al- 
low them  to  vote,  as  they  did  not  know  them.  Somebody  had  to  iden- 
tify them,  and  nobody  in  the  city  knew  them,  because  they  lived  across 
the  river.  There  were  about  100  colored  persons  came  there  to  vote, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  I  made  a  list  for  a  while,  of  those  who 
were  sent  away  without  being  allowed  to  vote ;  I  stopped  them  as  they 
were  leaving  the  polls  and  had  them  give  me  their  names ;  I  reported  their 
names  to  the  chief  supervisor,  Mr.  Rivier ;  I  did  not  report  all  of  them, 
because  I  did  not  take  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  they  were  sent  away 
too  swiftly.     I  could  not  write  down  their  names  fast  enough. 

Q,  Have  you  the  names  of  any  of  them  I — A.  I  have  about  30  names. 
The  balance  I  could  not  take ;  it  was  coming  on  dark.  As  soon  as  they 
said  they  resided  at  Saint  Andrews',  or  six  miles  out  of  town,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  the  managers  would  not  let  them  vote. 

Q.  Had  they  a  right  to  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had ;  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  them  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  to  be  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sii\ 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Wlio  were  the  managers  at  that  poll  *? — A.  F.  L.  jMcHugh,  Sam. 
Matthews,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Webb,  whose  first  name  I  have 
forgotten. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers? — A.  Mr.  Webb. 

Q.  Those  men's  votes  were  challenged  on  account  of  their  not  being- 
legal  voters ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Tliat  they  had  voted  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Tliiit  they  liad  not  lived  here  long'  enough? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  were  not  ohl  enough? — A.  oS^o,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  oftlieu-  being  non  compos  mentis? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  on  what  ground  ? — A.  Simply  because  the  managers  did  not 
know  them. 

Q.  Did  not  know  them  to  be  voters? — A.  I  can't  say.  Unless  some- 
body came  that  could  identify  a  colored  man  he  was  sent  away  at  once ; 
but  Avheu  Democrats  came,  somel)ody  was  certain  to  identify  them. 
Joe  Burnham  seemed  to  identify  most  of  the  colored  men  that  did  vote. 

Q.  AMien  they  wei-e  identilied,  and  their  right  to  vote  established,  were 
they  not  allowed  to  vote  ? — A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  white  men,  as  well  as  negroes,  objected  to  on  account  of 
their  being  under  age  ? — A.  I  never  saw  any  white  man  hindered  from 
voting  at  that  ward  all  that  day  on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Arthiu-  Bryan  objected  to  at  that  poll  on  account  of 
his  being  under  age  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  to  send  for  a  good  Democrat  to  come  and 
establish  his  age  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  saw  pretty  much  all  that  happened  there  that  day  ? — A.  I 
was  there  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  there  till  the  votes  ^vere 
counted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Arthur  Bryan  ? — A.  I  know  him. 

Q.  ])on't  you  know  that  he  was  challenged  by  one  of  the  Republican 
challengers,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  under  age  ? — A.  Xo,  sir* ;  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  that. 


JOHN  M.  FEEEMAX,  Jr. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22,  1879. 

John  M.  Freeman,  Jr.,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  ^Tiere  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? — A.  About  28  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  supervisor  at  the  recent  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
supervisor. 

Q.  AVhere  ? — A.  At  the  second  precinct,  ward  3,  Palmetto  engine- 
house,  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  state  what  occurred  there  at  that  time. — A.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  i)olls  about  half  past  live  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  w^aited 
a  few  moments  and  my  clerk  came,  Mr.  P.  W.  Gilliard.  At  six  o'clock 
the  polls  were  opened.  Mr.  Alonzo  J.  White,  jr.,  Mr.  J.  Smyzer,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Seignious,  jr.,  were  managers,  with  one  Mr.  Maher  as  their 
clerk.  I  also  met  Mr.  Quinn,  the  Democratic  supervisor,  there.  The 
first  trouble  there  was  an  objection  of  Mr.  White.  I  stated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers  that  Mr,  Gilliard  was  my  clerk  to  keep 
my  poll-list  and  attend  to  clerical  duties,  and  he  objected  to  it  at  first, 
but  finally  waived  his  objection  and  allowed  Mr.  Gilliard  to  work  in  that 
capacity  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then  Captain  Armstrong  came  up 
with  some  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  AVho  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  Democrat  of  this  city ;  and  he  objected  to 
the  clerk,  and  requested  Mr.  White  to  eject  him.  I  interposed  my  ob- 
jections, and  told  Mr.  Gilliard  not  to  leave  there  until  he  was  told  to  by 
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me.  Mr.  Wliite  told  liim  if  ho  did  not  leave  lie  Avould  order  his  arrest. 
I  told  Mr.  Gilliard  to  sit  down  and  not  to  move  unless  arrested.  Upon 
that  ]\[r.  White,  cliairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  authorized  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Carlisle,  a  deputy  State  constal)le,  to  arrest  him.  lie  was 
arrested  and  earried  outsido,  but  not  to  prison.  1  then  eomiueneed 
keeping-  the  poll-list  myself.  I  had  it  numbered,  and  every  voter  that 
came  up  I  would  record  his  name  and  number  it.  IJetwecn  half  jiast 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  Mr.  F.  Parker  Jones  canu^  up  and  told  the  board 
of  managers  that  they  must  be  on  the  alert,  as  they  anticipated  some 
repeating.  Then  they  commenced  challenging  every  colored  voter  that 
came  up.  A  good  many  men  came  up  there  that  were  ohl  enough  to 
vote,  and  stated  how  old  they  were;  but  from  the  fact  of  not  knowing 
what  year  they  were  born  in  they  were  refused  the  right  to  vote,  though 
they  were  willing-  to  take  the  requisite  oath  prescribed  by  law.  I  ob- 
jected to  that  manner  of  proceeding,  and  told  them  I  thought  if  a  man 
took  the  oath  that  that  was  sufficient  qualilication,  but  they  told  me 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  that  they  were  running  the  election, 
and  that  I,  as  super\'isor,  had  only  to  note  my  objections  and  record  the 
same.  I  kept  the  names  of  u])wards  of  fifty  colored  men  who  were  re- 
fused the  right  to  vote.  Everything'  went  on  quietly  then  until  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  half  past  three.  A  German  came  up  to  vote  who 
had  voted  already.  I  knew  him.  There  were  several  attempts  made  by 
parties  to  vote  twice.  I  will  say  that  each  time,  the  repeating,  instead  of 
being  on  the  Republican  side,  was  done  by  the  Democrats  with  calico  tickets . 
I  knew  this  German,  and  I  challenged  him,  and  told  him  he  could  not  vote 
because  he  had  voted  already.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
I  told  him  if  he  voted  I  would  order  him  arrested  for  illegal  voting.  The 
managers  consulted  then,  and  decided  that  if  he  took  the  oath  he  could 
have  a  right  to  vote.  I  told  them  I  would  order  his  arrest  if  he  voted,  as 
that  was  niy  instructions.  He  took  the  oath  and  voted.  I  ordered  his 
arrest,  and  called  Deputy  Marshals  Green  and  Burns  to  come  in  and 
make  the  arrest.  They  started  in  and  were  forcibly  ejected  by  the  dep- 
uty State  constable's  rallyer,  through  the  orders  of  the  managers.  I 
then  protested  against  tllat,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  White,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  me  some  assistance  in 
having  the  man  arrested.  He  told  me  if  I  wanted  the  man  arrested  I 
could  ask  him  to  the  door,  which  was  about  five  feet  from  the  table,  as 
I  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  the  marshal  to  coiue  in  and 
take  him  out.  Upon' that  I  took  the  man  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and 
took  him  to  the  door  and  handed  hhu  to  the  deputy  marshal,  when  an 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Burke  Carrigan  came  up,  and  1  was  struck  in 
my  mouth  and  face,  and  I  was  hurt  some.  I  forced  myself  up  until  I 
got  against  the  rail.  By  that  time  there  were  sticks  and  clubs  flying. 
Some  one  said  that  I  would  be  shot.  At  that  time  Thomas  JMiller  and 
some  others  put  their  hands  and  arms  around  my  head  and  kept  me  from 
being  injured.  That  attack  lasted  about  five  or  seven  minutes.  By 
that  time  my  poll-list  had  been  stolen.  Up  to  that  hour  there  was  915 
votes  polled,  and  my  poll-list  tallied  exactly  with  the  poll-list  of  the 
board  of  managers.  After  the  occurrence  I  made  inquiries  for  my  poll-list 
but  could  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  managers.  I  came  down  and 
reported  to  the  chief  supervisor,  and  then  went  back  to  my  poll.  I 
staid  there  luitil  the  closing  of  the  polls.  About  a  quarter  to  five  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  W.  L.  Daggett,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  that 
ward,  came  to  the  poll  and  took  position  right  in  front  of  the  box,  and 
commenced  challenging  every  voter,  saying  that  they  had  voted  aheady, 
and  not  attempting  to  prove  it,  and  therefore  a  large  number  were 
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rejected.  It  was  nearly  tlie  last  hour  of  the  polls,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  iiidiiceiiieut  for  me  to  go  off  and  drink,  as  they  asked  nie  there; 
Imt  1  invariably  refused.  ]\Ir.  J)aggett  was  in  front  of  the  box.  They 
would  call  me  off,  and  when  I  would  turn  around  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  I  would  see  Daggett  with  his  hand  over  the  aperture  of  the  bal- 
lot-box. I  noticed  it  several  times,  and  thought  I  would  Avateh.  Mr. 
"White  then  asked  me  to  take  a  driuk,  and  my  attenticm  was  called  away, 
and  I  said,  "  I  nuist  j)ositively  refuse,"  and  I  saw  Daggett  moving  his 
hand  and  evidently  putting  his  hand  over  the  aperture.  There  was  a 
l»ackage  of '"kiss-Joke"  tickets  on  the  aperture,  and  then  Mr.  Seignious 
attemi>ted  to  push  them  down  with  a  pencil.  I  said  "]Srow,  that  won't 
do.  Why  don't  you  do  it  openly,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it?"  He  said, 
"  Well,  if  there  is  too  many  you  need  not  count  them."  They  moved  the 
box  at  the  close  of  the  i)oll  about  fifteen  feet  back  in  the  engine-house. 
They  opened  the  box,  and  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  box  I 
saw  half  a  dozen  i>iles  of  these  "kiss-joke"  tickets  right  on  top.  One 
package  of  th'em  I  picked  up  in  my  hand,  and  none  of  them  had  any  fold 
at  all — had  ncA'er  been  folded.  I  took  them  up  and  said,  "GcMitlemeu, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  Avith  these?"  Daggett  then  said  I  had  no 
right  to  touch  them,  and  if  I  did  it  again  I  w^ould  do  it  at  my  peril.  I 
then  put  them  back  and  asked  Mr.  AVhite  to  count  the  number  of  ballots 
in  the  box  to  see  if  they  wouhl  tally  with  the  number  of  names  on  the 
poll-list.  Mr.  White  started  to  do  that,  and  had  taken  out  about  30  or 
40  ballots,  and  had  arranged  them  on  the  table  to  do  that,  when  Mr. 
Hugh  Ferguson,  one  of  the  ralliers,  came  in  and  said  he  protested  against 
the  counting  of  the  votes  in  that  way,  and  demanded  that  they  be  put 
in  the  box.  The  managers  consulte(l  and  decided  in  favor  of  Ferguson, 
and  they  were  put  back  in  the  box  and  commenced  counting  immedi- 
ately. I  then  asked  the  right  to  scrutinize  the  poll-list  and  count  the 
number  of  names,  and  they  positively  refused ;  they  said  all  I  had  to 
do,  if  I  was  not  satisfied,  was  to  note  my  objections  and  return  the  same. 
IXow,  up  to  half  past  three  o'clock  there  was  no  more  than  J)15  votes 
balloted — nine  hours ;  but  their  records  show  that  in  two  hom\s  and  a 
half  they  balloted  2,600  and  some  odd  votes,  for  I  am  positive  my  votes 
tallied  Avith  the  poll-list  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  HoAv  long  Avere  you  gone  ? — A.  About  half  an  hour.  After  I  Avent 
back  I  didn't  keep  a  poll-list,  because  my  poll-list  had  been  taken  out. 
1  will  state,  in  the  afternoon,  or  about  the  close  of  the  polls,  Avhen  my 
authority  as  supervisor  Avas  utterly  disregarded,  I  saw  I  could  accom- 
plish niothing  by  remaining,  and  I  retired. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire? — A.  About  7  o'clock. 

Q.  That  Avas  after  the  counting  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  haA'e 
since  learned  3,509  was  the  total  number  of  Azotes,  of  which  O'Connor 
receiAed  3,108,  and  Mackey  416. 

Q.  You  left  about  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.  ? — A.  Yes,  sii' ;  and  returned  in 
half  an  hoiu\ 

Q.  That  Avas  about  four.    The  polls  closed  at  six  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time — about  half  an  hour — how  many  could  they 
vote  ? — A.  I  think  not  more  than  200  at  least.  They  swore  on  tAvo  or 
three  occasions  three  men  at  a  time.  That  Avas  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  polls. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  tissue  tickets  did  you  discoA'er  ? — A.  The  first 
package  1  took  was  nearly  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  thick.  There  was  about 
half  a  dozen  packages.  I  think  some  of  them  had  but  one  fold.  You 
could  easily  put  them  through  the  aperture  of  the  box  in  one  of  those 
boxes. 
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Q.  You  did  not  stay  there  until  tliey  were  counted,  and  you  do  not 
know  liow  many  tissue  ballots  were  in  that  box  1^ — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't 
know  liow  many. 

Q.  ^\'llo  did  you  say  the  managers  were? — A.  Alonzo  J.  White,  W. 
J.  Smvzcr,  and  ('.  W.  Seijiiiious,  Jr.     They  were  the  managers. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk  f— A.  Mr.  Maher. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  the  returns  is  from  the  i)ublished  returns  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  has  been  ordinarily  at  that  box? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  vote  at  that  i)recinct  generally  was  a  Democratic  majority 
ranging  from  two  to  three  hundred. 

Q.  AVliat  has  been  the  total  vote  ordinarily! — A.  Heretofore  we  have 
had  three  polls  ;  one  at  the  market-house,  one  at  Raunbird,  and  one  at 
Palmetto  engine-house.  Allowing  that  the  voters  at  Raunbird  precinct 
should  vote  at  Palmetto  engine-house,  there  should  be  about  1,500  at 
the  outside. 

Q.  There  was  no  comparison  of  the  poll-list  with  the  votes  in  the  box'^ 
— A.  Xo,  sir;  they  refused.  They  started  to  do  that  and  then  they 
went  on  canvassing. 

Q.  Had  they  counted  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  while  you  were  there  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  counted  them  off.  My  object  in  leaving  was  that  I 
saw  what  was  going  on  and  I  was  disgusted.  I  had  undertaken  to  say 
something,  and  I  was  told  to  shut  up  my  mouth  ;  and  Daggett  having 
told  me  that  if  I  did  anything  more  it  would  be  at  my  peril,  I  thought 
it  was  best  for  me  to  go  home. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  around  there  at  the  time  of  the  canvass  ? 
— A.  The  halls  were  crowded  with  many  Democrats,  but  they  would 
only  allow  myself  and  one  deputy  marshal  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn  what  became  of  your  poll-list  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  have  heard  of  it  since. 

Q.  Were  there  many  men  challenged  during  the  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  did  that  what  did  they  do  ? — A.  It  would  take  two  or 
thi"ee  minutes. 

Q.  Did  they  cross-examine  him  and  question  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  question  the  party  challenging  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  would 
not  question  the  party  challenging.  When  the,y  were  challenging  they 
would  say,  "  Well,  he  is  not  of  age";  or,  "  He  has  voted  already" ;  and 
the  man  would  swear  he  was  of  age ;  and  then  they  would  ask  him  how 
he  knew,  and  he  would  say  that  he  had  heard  so,  and  knew  about  the 
time  he  was  born.  Some  other  man  would  come  up  and  say  he  must 
make  an  affidavit  before  a  trial  justice  and  then  come  back  and  vote. 
I  kept  a  record  of  challenges,  and  then  I  had  no  clerk  and  had  to  stop 
it.  In  the  last  hour  when  they  got  to  challenging  so  fast  I  kept  a  record 
of  them.  As  soon  as  a  colored  man  would  come  up  Daggett  would  chal- 
lenge him,  and  they  would  shove  him  about,  and  the  ralliers  would 
shove  him  off ;  and  another  man  would  come  and  they  would  do  the 
same  thing  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  It  seems  they  polled  more  than  five  votes  every  minute  during  the 
entire  day  ? — A.  They  did  not  poll  but  915  votes  up  to  half  past  three 
o'clock. 

Q.  Allowing  that  they  polled  but  one  vote  a  minute,  they  could  not 
have  polled  over  720  votes  in  the  twelve  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sat- 
isfied there  was  a  good  many  of  these  small  tickets  put  in  by  Daggett, 
because  I  saw  it,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  the  managers  to  it 
at  the  time. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wlio  kept  the  poll-list  for  the  manao'ers  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  was 
kept  by  the  cleik,  and  then  sometimes  by  Mr.  White, aud  sometimes  by 
Mr.  Smyzer.  ^Vhellever  the  clerk  wanted  to  get  off,  then  one  of  the 
managers  would  keep  the  poll-list  until  he  returned. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? — A.  Xo  one  else  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  Avere  only  away  this  half  hour  ? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  most  of  it  ?— A.  The  elerk,  Mr.  Maher. 

Q.  Is  he  here  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  think  he  lives  here. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon: 

Q.  Were  the  voters  sworn  in  numbers,  that  is  bodies  of  five  and  six 
at  a  time,  or  separately  ? — A.  They  were  sworn  separately  until  about 
half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  a  little  rush  came.  On 
three  or  four  occasions  two  and  three  were  sworn  at  a  time,  and  that  was 
all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  at  any  time  during  the  day,  you  examined  the 
paper  on  which  the  managers  were  keeping  the  poll-list.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is  whether  they  went  in  separate  sheets,  or  whether  the  poll-list 
was  fastened  together  securely  ! — A.  Xo,  sir ;  it  was  not  fastened.  I 
think  they  were  in  sheets,  but  they  were  fastened  with  a  cord.  In  the 
morning-  they  were  tied  with  this  cord ;  but  later  in  the  day  they  got 
apart. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  The  objection  to  your  having  a  clerk  there  was  that  they  claimed 
that  the  law  did  not  authorize  a  clerk  as  well  as  supervisor? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  ground  of  objection,  that  the  law  only  provided  for  a 
supervisor? — A.  Y^es,  vsir. 

Q.  And  they  objected  to  there  being  any  more  officers  there  than  the 
law  provided  for  ? — A.  Well,  they  simply  objected  to  my  having  a  clerk. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  German  that  you  say  came  to  vote  ? — 
A.  I  think  his  name  was  Larch. 

Q.  Had  he  voted  before? — A.  At  the  Palmetto  Engine-House. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  time  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  your  list  to  find  whether  his  name  was  there  or 
not  ? — A.  I  started  to  examine  the  list  and  I  found  his  name  there. 

Q.  Did  not  the  managers  tell  you  to  see  if  his  name  was  there,  and 
did  you  not  look  over  it  and  riot  find  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  in  the 
case  of  a  colored  man  that  voted ;  that  happened  earlier.  I  had  chal- 
lenged him.  He  had  voted  once  already,  and  I  looked  over  the  poll-list 
and  found  his  name ;  but  they  brought  another  man  in  who  claimed 
the  same  name,  and  that  was  settled.         . 

Q.  There  were  two  colored  men  of  the  same  name? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  it 
was  settled  that  the  man  had  not  voted  before. 

Q.  When  you  challenged  this  German,  did  not  the  managers  examine 
then'  list  to  see  if  his  name  was  on  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't ;  they 
asked  the  man  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the  oath,  and  the  man  said, 
"Y"es;  I  am  willing  to  take  it";  and  upon  his  taking  it  they  allowed 
him  to  vote.    They  made  no  examination  of  the  poll-list  at  all. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Democratic  supervisor  ? — A.  Quinn. 

Q.  He  had  no  clerk  there ;  had  he  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  have  any. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  this  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  this  Ger- 
man undertook  to  vote? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  any  time-piece? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  just  had  asked  a 
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few  inoniciits  bofore,  and  they  told  iiic  tlicn  (Iliad  no  watcli) ;  I  was 
told  it  was  iivo  niinnti's  of  three;  and  I  snpi)ose  it  was  about  ten  min- 
utes afterwanl  tliat  this  ditlieulty  occuiicd. 

Q.  A\']ioiii  did  YOU  ask  for  the  tinu'  of  day  ? — A.  I  think  T  asked  some 
fientleman  around  theic.  T  asked  one  man,  I  know;  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Walker;  In^  brouuht  me  my  dinner  in  faet,  and  I  asked  him  what  time  it 
was.     I  would  not  leave  for  my  diinun-. 

Q.  You  think  you  Ave  re  jione  about  half  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  tlie  time  of  day  was  from  asking  this  man  for 
dinner? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  he  had  a  ftood  time-piece. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  whether  he  took  out  his  watch  to  see  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  took  out  his  watch,  and  then,  I  jud<>e  further,  when  I  .uot  dowu 
hereby  Saint  Michael's  clock  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  three 
o'clock,  and  I  went  right  back. 

Q.  ])o  you  recollect  looking  at  Saint  Michael's  clock? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  remember  ;  I  did  look  at  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  i)articularx)urpose  in  looking  to  see  what  time  it  was 
then? — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  had  any  particular  purpose;  but  I  knew  I 
had  to  submit  a  report,  and  I  wanted  to  state  the  time  of  this  difficulty 
in  my  report  to  the  .chief  supervisor. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  do  you  say  that  Jones  came  there  and  said  there 
was  danger  of  repeating  ? — A.  He  came  early  in  the  morning.  In  con- 
nection with  that  matter,  I  want  to  say  that  instead  of  there  being  re- 
peating on  the  Republican  side  there  was  a  good  deal  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  chairman  of  the  county  election  commission- 
ers?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  he  came  there  and  said  there  was  danger 
of  repeating  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  You  say  the  persons  were  challenged  because  of  their  not  being 
of  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  because  of  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
year  they  were  born  in. 

Q.  They  were  refused  on  this  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  about  their  age  ? — A.  I  think  if  you  look  in  my 
face  you  could  tell  how  old  I  am,  or  about. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  ? — A.  There  must  be  some  allowances  made  for 
their  crudeness.  There  are  many  people  here  who  look  to  be  forty  or 
thirty-five  years  of  age  who  were  rejected  because  they  could  not  tell  the 
year  they  were  born  in. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  can't  now,  but  I  can  furnish 
them. 

Q.  You  stated  you  knew  them  ? — A.  I  beg  to  correct  you ;  I  stated 
this :  that,  judging  from  their  appearance  and  looks,  they  were  that  old. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  judging  from  their  appearances  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  were  several  whom  the  manager  attempted  to  refuse  that  I  had 
to  watch,  as  I  knew  the  managers  would  refuse  them  if  they  could. 

Q.  You  can  name  those? — A.  One  man's  name  is  Mr.  Williamson.  He 
lives  right  near  me.     He  was  refused,  and  I  had  to  vouch  for  him. 

Q.  In  every  instance  where  you  vouched  for  them  as  being  of  age  they 
took  their  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  took  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  give  me  the  names  of  some  colored  men  who, 
from  their  appearance,  were  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  who  were 
rejected  because  they  could  not  tell  the  year  they  were  born  in  ? — A.  I 
kept  a  list  of  them.  I  think  I  might  if  I  had  the  list  here.  It  is  in  the 
city. 

Q.  You  said  your  list  was  lost? — A.  Ii^o,  sir;  my  poll-list.    AVe  had 
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first  a  i)oll-list,  and  then  a  list  of  offenses  against  the  law,  and  I  didn't 
lose  that  list.  After  my  elerk  was  sent  oft"  I  put  that  m  my  pocket,  and 
I  didn't  lose  it  in  the  difficulty. 

Q.  You  have  that  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  at  home,  I  think. 

Q.  AVere  you  there  when  the  ballot-box  was  opened  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  you  there  when  the  voting  commenced  in  the  morning  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  Avas. 

Q.  The  ballot-box  was  opened  and  exposed  ? — A.  Well,  I  demanded  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  to  its  being  done? — A.  They  did  not  ob- 
ject; I  objected.  The  managers  said,  "  You  must  recollect  that  we  are 
running  this,"  ''Well,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  see  that  box  and  the  poll- 
Ust." 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  box  was  not  opened  and  exposed  at  the 
voting  place,  so  that  any  person,  not  merely  you,  but  others,  could  see 
that  no  tickets  were  illegally  voted  and  locked  u}) '? — A.  There  were  two 
or  three  others  there  besides  myself.  There  was  the  clerk,  and  Mr. 
Elliott  and  their  clerk.  It  was  closed  and  locked,  and  I  saw  that  there 
was  no  votes  in  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  Before  they  commenced  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  you  saw  Mr.  Daggett  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  chairman  of  the  ward  for  that  ward? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  he  is 
the  chairman  of  that  ward — of  w^ard  3. 

Q.  That  was  his  usual  place  of  voting,  was  it  not ! — A.  Well,  in  for- 
mer years  he  used  to  be  in  Market  Hall,  and  he  was  not  there  and  did 
not  come  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  not  generally  vote  at  this  precinct  1 — A.  I  cannot 
state  that ;  but  he  used  to  be  a  chTiirman  of  the  ralliers  at  Market  Hall ; 
but,  as  I  see  from  the  papers,  was  chauman  of  the  working  committee 
at  Market  Hall.  I  used  to  live  in  ward  G,  but  I  am  now  a  resident  of 
ward  3. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  that  you  saw  him  put  in  tickets  more  than  once  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tickets  in  his  hand  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  and  I  will  state 
that  there  were  a  few  gentlemen  Avho  came  up  in  the  day  and  voted 
these  tickets,  and  I  had  every  man  marked  on  my  poll-list  who  came  up 
and  voted  one  of  those. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  any  of  those  who  voted  the  tissue  ballots  be- 
fore that  time. — A.  I  saw  scA^eral,  but  I  could  not  tell  their  names.  They 
were  white  gentlemen,  and  I  marked  them  on  the  i)oll-list. 

Q.  They  voted  these  tissue  tickets  as  the  other  tickets  were  voted? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir ;  Daggett  had  a  lot  in  his  pocket. 

Q  Do  you  say  you  did  not  see  any  tissue  ballots  around  the  polls  ? — 
A.  'So,  sir;  there  were  none  on  the  tables.  We  had  what  was  called  a 
regiilar  calico  Democratic  ticket ;  they  were  only  once  on  the  table. 

Q.  There  was  a  white  Democratic  ticket,  was  there  not  ? — A.  I  didn't 
see  that ;  all  that  I  saw  there  was  the  calico-back  ticket  and  some  tis- 
sue. 

Q.  Y'ou  spoke  about  these  tissue  ballots  as  "kiss  jokes";  where  did 
they  get  that  name  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  Philadeliihia  name  that  was  given  to  them  ? — A.  I 
really  can't  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  not  given  to  them  because  they  were  like  these  little  labels 
that  are  on  kiss  candies  f — A.  I  don't  linow. 

Q.  Bv  whom  were  you  appointed  supervisor  ? — A.  By  Hon.  George 
S.  Bryan. 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation  ? — A.  Mr.  Poiniers,  chief  supervisor. 
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Q.  Who  gave  the  name  to  l^oinier? — A.  There  were  a  certain  number 
of  names  submitted  by  tlu?  Jte])ub]ican  committee  of  tliis  county. 

Q.  Were  you  not  seU'cted  for  tliis  phu-e  by  some  of  the  (candidates  on 
the  Keimblican  ticket  ? — A.  I  was  eh,'cted,  I  believe,  by  the  executive 
conuuittee  of  the  Republican  party  of  this  county. 

Q.  Aiul  not  by  the  candidates  "l — A.  Xot  particularly  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  ineetin<;-  of  the  executive  committee  at 
the  sheriti's  ottice  was  called,  and  they  sent  in  the  luimes  by  the  chief 
sui)ervisor. — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  a  Kepiiblican  ? — A.  I  have ;  but  I  have  been 
one  of  those  liberal  Ivepublicans,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  news- 
l)ai)ers  have  always  given  me  credit  for  being  an  honest  one. 

Q.  Sometime  before  election  did  you  not  go  to  O'Connor's  office  and 
ask  to  work  for  them  ? — A.  I  said  if  I\Ir.  Taft  was  nominated  I  would 
support  O'Connor. 

Q.  Then  you  belong  to  the  Mackey  wing  of  the  llepublican  party  ? — 
A.  1  have  been  a  supporter  of  Mackey  because  I  thought  he  was  an 
honest  i)olitician. 

(^>..  And  did  you  not  thijdc  so  of  Taft? — A.  W^ell,  Mackey  was  my 
friend. 

Q.  Taft  is  a  Eepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  division  in  the  Kepublican  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  quite  a  division  in  1874.  In  the  last  election  the  Republican 
party  was  more  solid  than  for  a  series  of  years  ])ast. 

Q.  Were  Taft's  friends  supporters  of  Mackey  after  Mackey's  nomina- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  lint  Mackey's  supporters  would  not  have  sui^ported  Taft,  if  Taft 
liad  been  nominated? — A.  !No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  they  would. 

By  Mr,  Randolph  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  this  city  atone  time? — A. 
Yes,  si]\ 

Q.  In  what  years  ?— A.  1874,  1875,  and  1870. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Columbia  in  1870? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Columbia 
in  1870,  but  not  in  the  legislature.  1  was  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state. 

i).  Some  charges  were  made  against  some  members  of  the  legislature 
of  the  session  of  which  you  were  a  member;  were  any  charges  ever 
made  against  you? — A.  None  ever  have  been,  and  I  don't  think  they 
can  nndvc  any.     I  have  a  clear  record. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  ])olls  constantly  during  the  day  of  election,  except 
the  half  hour  that  y(ni  came  here  to  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  the  i)olls 
about  five  minutes,  to  eat  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  would  not  go  out  of 
the  engine  house.     1  just  went  up  stairs  to  get  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  the  jxdls  any  time  during  the  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  as  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't,  otherwise. I  would  have  signed  the  report  of 
the  board  of  managers,  which  1  refused  to  sign,  and  did  not  sign. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  to  any  one  that  you  believed  the  election  a  fair 
oiu^ ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  to  that  effect  with  any  one  on  the  day  or 
the  subsequent  day? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  said  ever 
since  that  the  nK)st  glaring  frauds  were  i)erpetrate(l  on  that  day. 

Q,  You  are  \  ery  sure  you  had  no  (conversation  with  any  om^  on  that 
day,  (u-  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  expressing  yonr  satisfaction  with 
the  fairness  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  didn't. 
i)  S  C 
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Q.  Wore  you  not  urged,  at  the  close  of  tlie  polls  that  day,  to  rcmaiu  ? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  that  you  Avould  he  ])roteeted  ? — A.  I  will  tell 
you  Avhat  was  said  to  me.  After  diseoveriui;-  these  tickets  in  the  box 
and  i)rotestin.ii-  apiinst  the  count  of  them,  and  further  askinii-  the  man;i- 
j^-ers  to  scrutinize  their  i)oll-list,  and  then  asking-  them  to  count  all  ballots 
in  the  box,  to  see  that  tliey  tallied  with  the  ])oIl-list,  and  they  refusing, 
1  then  said,  "I  am  going-  home."  Upon  that,  several  gentlemen  came  to 
me  and  told  me  to  stay,  and  they  would  give  me  ten  policemen  to  pro- 
tect me,  if  necessary.  I  told  them,  "No;  I  could  accomplish  nothing 
by  remaining;''  that  I  had  been  threatened  that  if  I  touched  tlie  tickets 
again  1  would  do  so  at  my  peril,  and  I  thought  1  had  better  go  home;  and 
the  reason  I  didn't  remain,  the  man  who  struck  me  called  an  officer  of 
the  law  and  asked  him  to  arrest  me ;  and  that  officer  said  he  had  certain 
instructions,  and  he  could  not  go  beyond  them.  I  pointed  the  man  our, 
and  I  thought  after  they  got  through  with  the  vote  they  would  ask  me 
to  sign,  and  I  would  refuse  to  sign,  and  they  would  injure  me  for  it. 

Q.  You  did  Tiot  consider  that  the  protection  would  extend  far  enough  1 — 
A.  I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  sj)oke  to  me  were  sinceie ;  but 
there  is  a  class  of  characters  there  that  don't  care  for  anything. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Simmons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  came  up  tliere  that 
■evening,  and  he  was  the  one  that  brought  the  vote  there  that  evening, 
and  was  the  one  that  sent  Mr.  Ferguson  to  see  if  the  number  of  ballots 
corresponded  with  the  names  on  the  poll  list.  He  came  to  me  and  told 
me  not  to  go  home. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  everything  went  fair  at  the  election  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  Simmons  said  to  me  that' he  desired  me  to  stay 
because  he  was  anxious  for  me  to  sign  the  report. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  you  told  him  you  would  not  sign  it  ? — A.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  iu)t. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  the  election  was  conducted  peaceably? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  White? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  with  3Ir.  Blake  White,  the  older  one.  He  was  the  one  that  offered 
■me  ten  policemen  to  protect  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  anything  to  him  as  to  your  belief  that  it  was  a 
fair  election f — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  have  said  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Armstrong  ? — A.  I  do,  sir;  but  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  I  had  any  words  or  not  with  him.  In  fact  there  was  a  host 
of  them  there, 

Q.  You  can  recollect  whether  Armstrong  was  there  or  not? — A.  I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  its  being  unfair  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  out  a  statement  that  you  swore  to  afterwards  which  was 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  (xazette  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  consult  before  making  your  statement  ? — A.  I  con- 
sulted nol)ody ;  I  made  out  my  official  report  and  tiled  it  with  the  chief 
sui»ervisor.     My  statement  was  made  out  the  Cth  day  of  November. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  that  was  published  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  consulted  with  some  Republican  candidates  before 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  consultation  with  any 
one  about  my  report. 

Q.  Or  as  to  what  you  were  to  embrace  in  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never 
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ask(Hl  or  consnUod  by  any  Ivcpublicans  as  to  what  tlie  tenor  or  sense  of 
my  ro|)()it  .slutnld  be.  1  made  it  uj)  accordin<;  to  tlie  facts,  of  notes  I 
made  on  election  day,  with  all  candor  and  faithfulness. 

Q.  Before  that  time  you  had  conversations  with  a  great  many  Ilepul)- 
licans  about  facts  that  occurred  there? — A.  jS^o,  sir;   I  hadn't. 

Q.  D'd  you  not  have  with  Mr.  i\Iackey  f — A.  1  didn't  see  Mr.  Mackey 
except  on  the  day  of  election;  after  my  report  was  filed  I  think  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  before  that  after  you  left  the  election  poll  that 
evening? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  positive  I  didn't. 

Q.  ^\'ho  took  a  (;opy  of  your  report  and  sent  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette ? — A.  Two  weeks  after  the  election  Mr.-  Mackey  asked  me  if  I  would 
make  a  copy  of  the  report  for  him,  and  I  did  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  supervisors.  Were  they  Democratic 
supervisors? — A.  I  believe  one  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  elected  1 — A.  There  was  one  of  each 
I)olitical  j)arty  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  he  there  t— A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  attemjjt  to  keep  a  tally  list  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  he 
wrote  about  twenty  names  on  my  poll-list,  as  I  was  tired  and  he  sat  right 
over  me. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ai^proach  you  on  the  subject  of  not  kee-ijing-  a  poll- 
list  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  AVell,  sir,  prior  to  the  election  I  was  ap- 
proached in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  I  did  not  care  to. 

Q.  You  did  keep  the  list  anyway? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  about  tlie  satisfaction  that  you  expressed  at 
the  result  of  the  election.  Had  there  been  any  sjiecial  reason  why  you 
should  feel  pleased  over  the  result  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Not  any  that  I  know 
of.  Q^he  question  was  simply  this :  that  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  I  thought 
that  instead  of  expressing  myself  as  being  satisfied  1  said  right  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  When  did  you  lefer  to  any  persons  as  to  these  irregularities ! — A. 
The  first  report  was  my  official  report  to  Poinier,  and  I  thiidc  that  after- 
noon I  met  Colonel  ^Mackey,  and  he  got  in  conversation  about  the  matter. 

Q.  After  the  assault  on  you  did  you  report  to  the  marshal  or  any- 
body ? — A.  I  came  here  and  rei)orted  to  Mr.  Poinier,  and  I  think  the 
marshal,  or  one  of  the  deputies  was  here  anyway. 

By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 

Q.  How  large  is  the  room  in  which  the  poll  was  f — A.  The  room  is  in 
length  about  twice  the  length  of  this  (about  40  feet). 

Q.  How  much  in  width  '? — A.  About  20  feet. 

Q.  Who  were  in  the  room  and  behind  the  table  besides  yourself,  the 
Democratic  super\isor,  the  managers  of  election,  and  their  clerks  ? — A. 
Well,  there  Avere  any  quantity  of  Democratic  ralliers  had  access  to  the 
house.  They  could  come  in  when  they  wanted  to;  but  they  didn't 
allow  anj^  one  in  there  but  myself  on  the  Eepublican  side.  In  the  after- 
noon they  allowed  Mr.  Green  to  come  in. 

Q.  Wliat  reason  did  they  give  for  that?— A.  They  didn't  assign  any 
reason  at  all.  I  asked  them,  and  they  said  they  didn't  want  a  crow<l  in 
there.  In  the  morning  they  were  pretty  fair  ab«uit  it,  and  allowed  two 
in  the  room  ;  but  later  in  the  day  they  allowed  as  many  to  come  in  as 
they  wanted  to. 
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Q.  Was  there  suflBcient  room  for  you  aud  for  a  clerk  there  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  lie  or  would  he  not  have  interfered  with  the  business  of 
the  board? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  se])arate  table  for  a  clerk.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  at  their  table  for  their  elcnk. 

Q.  'Wliat  reason  did  they  assign  for  excluding  your  cleik  ! — A.  They 
said  we  did  not  ha\^e  any  reason  to  have  one;  in  fact,  they  said  I  had 
no  rijiht;  but  I  said  I  had,  and  read  to  them  my  printed  instructions, 
and  then  they  allowed  me. 

Q.  Did  they  claim  that  there  was  any  statute  admitting  Democratic 
ralliers  and  excluding  your  clerk  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  asked  them  to  allow 
me  to  see  it,  but  they  didn't.  I  knew  it  was  customary  for  the  Eepub- 
licans  to  allow  two  or  three  to  each  side. 

Q.  What  objection  did  you  and  other  Kepnblicans  make  to  Taft? — A. 
The  fact  was  that  General  Taft  Avas  ver^^  objectionable,  because  he 
wanted  the  Republican  convention  to  indorse  Governor  Hampton,  aiul 
there  was  objection  to  that.  We  admired  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Mackey;  we  knew  he  was  a  good,  reliable  Eepublican,  and  we  wanted 
to  send  a  man  to  Congress  Avho  would  rei)resent  us  i)ropeily.  We  didn't 
think  Taft  was  the  right  man,  and  I  said  myself,  if  it  came  to  tliat,  I 
would  vote  for  somebody  else. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  practiced  law? — A.  I  was  admitted  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  State  on  the  Cth  of  December,  187."),  and  was  last 
November  admitted  to  practice  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  IJnited  States. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  some  time  on  the  day  of  election  some  per- 
sons on  the  other  side  took  an  interest  in  having  you  take  a  drink  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  More  than  one? — A.  Yes,  sir,  there  were  several ;  thej' commenced 
early  in  the  morning.  The  newspapers  have  accused  me  here  of  being 
drunk,  and  I  have  had  no  chance  to  replj'.  I  asked  the  editor  to  cor- 
rect the  same  after  hearing  my  statement,  and  he  refused  to  do  it ;  and 
I  want  to  say  that  during  that  day  I  took  but  two  drinks.  I  saw  that 
there  was  an  eflbrt  on  their  part  to  get  me  drunk — I  thought  there  was 
an  effort  to  drug  me,  and  I  took  no  more. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  that  invited  you  ? — A.  They  were  nearly 
all  white  men. 

Q.  Were  they  very  pressing  in  their  invitations  to  drink  ? — A.  Yes, 
su' ;  so  nuich  so  that  it  was  very  annoying. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  one  colored  man? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  Mr.  Elfe. 

Q.  AVhat  are  his  politics? — A.  He  was  a  candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  the  white  men  in  Charleston  to  be  pressing  in  their 
invitations  to  colored  men  to  drink  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  generally  have  to  get  tlieir  own  drinks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  attention  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  became  more  pressing 
in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  became  more  vigilant.  I  thought 
it  was  really  strange  their  offering  these  objections  to  me  in  the  first 
place  as  supervisor  and  then  appearing  to  be  so  anxious  to  Imve  me 
drink.  There  were  ten  or  fitteen  around  me,  and  every  one  asking  me 
to  take  a  drink  at  the  same  time,  but  I  would  not  move,  and  whenever 
I  turned  round,  as  I  liad  to  sometimes,  I  would  see  this  man  with  his 
hand  over  the  ballot-box. 
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r>y  ]\rr.  ]\IcI)ONArJ): 

Q.  You  siiy  that  tlic  Ivejuiblicans  of  the  win.*;  of  tlie  party  to  which 
you  l)!4oii,t;ed  preferred  iAIju-key,  because  they  thou;;ht  he  was  a  straij^hter 
Ke])ublieau.  Now,  di<l  they  uot  object  to  (lenerul  Taft  because  he  was 
a  carpet- Ua^^'^er? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  uot  ou  that  i)rincii»h',  at  all. 

Q.  TaVt  was  uot  a  uative  ? — A.  Tlie  ^r^'iter  ])ortiou  of  Mr.  J>oweu's 
frieuds,  after  haviu<;'  passcHl  IMackey  for  a  series  of  years,  had  finally 
couu^  to  the  conclusion  that  INIackey  was  the  best  man,  and  it  was  Bow- 
en's  frieuds  that  sprung  Mr.  Mackey ;  however,  Boweu  himself  supported 
Taft. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  division  between  Bowen  and  his  friends  ou 
that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vas  it  not  well  understood  that  ^h:  Bowen  took  no  part  in  the 
last  canvass  for  Mackey  if — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  (juite  to  the  contrary.  I 
tliiidc  that  r>owen  took  quite  an  active  i)art  in  ceuientin!L!;  and  uniting 
the  ltepubli(;an  i)arty  of  tliis  county ;  he  and  Taft  made  a  very  active 
canvass  of  the  county. 

Q.  But  after  the  coineution  noniinated  Mackey,  did  he  then  take  any 
active  part? — A.  ^VelI,  our  convention  was  but  a  few  days  before  the 
election.  I  saw  Bowen  making  arrangements  to  bring  about  700  voters 
Irom  Saint  Andrew's  Parish,  and  Bowen  wanted  them  to  vote  in  the  city. 

Q.  In  the  couvention  how  many  majority  did  ^lackey  get  over  Taftf — 
A.  He  beat  him  by  about  six  votes  in  the  couvention,  and  they  finally 
made  Mackey's  nomiiuition  unanimous. 

Q.  Did  they  divide  between  them"?-^A  I  believe  so;  I  think  it  was 
right.  That  was  iu  the  county  conveution  to  select  delegates  to  the 
Congressional  convention. 

Q.  How  many  delegates  were  there  in  the  conveution? — A.  I  think  96 
delegates. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  prior  to  the  election  the  Republican 
party  had  been  considerably  divided? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.'  How  was  it  at  the  last  electiou?— A.  There  was  more  solidity  in 
the  last  election  than  since  1808. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  This  Elfe  that  asked  you  to  drink  was  with  the  Democrats;  the 
candidate  on  the  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca:mekon  : 

Q.  We  heard  yesterday  here  that  if  the  colored  men  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  that  thereupon  his  cohn-ed  friends  ostracized  him;  turned 
him  (mt  of  the  church,  and  otherwise  showed  their  bad  spirit  to  him; 
how  is  that?— xV.  Mr.  Elfe,  the  present  gentleman  we  are  speaking  about, 
is  a  member  of  a  fire  comi)any  that  I  am  a  member  of.  He  is  a  Democrat, 
and  has  been  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  we  certainly  did  not  turn  him 
out  of  our  society  on  that  account.  I  know  the  lai'gest  Congregational 
Church  in  this  city,  presided  over  by  :\lr.  M.  B.  Salters,  would  certainly 
not  permit  anything  of  that  kind  or  advocate  it.  Tht^  minister  some- 
times does  advise  people  to  vote  the  l\e[)ublican  ticket. 

Q.  This  Elfe  is  a  Democrat,  and  standing  liigh  anu)ng  his  colored 
fiieiHls  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  think  it  is  tlie  other  way  with  those  who 
vote  the  Bei)ublican  ticket;  they  are  i)i-oscribed  here  and  can't  get  any- 
thing to  do  here.  A  man  who  comes  before  tliis  counnittee  and  testifies 
as  I  "do  may  just  as  well  make  up  his  mind  that  he  can  get  no  more  em- 
ployment iu  Charleston. 
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Q.  I  saw  in  the  Kews  and  Courier  some  time  ago  an  article  like  this : 
"If  you  want  a  drayman,  hire  a  Democrat;  if  you  want  a  laborer,  hire  a 
Deniocrat;  if  you  want  a  Imtchei-,  hire  a  Democrat,  if  you  want  to  buy 
from  a  storekeeper,  buy  from  a  Democrat,"  &c. — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a 
fact  5  that  has  been  published  here. 


A.  W.  GKEEK 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  23,  1879. 
A.  W.  Green  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  resided  here  "l — A.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  Mith  the  last  election? — A.  I  was  deputy 
marshal  at  the  voting-place  at  Palmetto  Engine  House,  ward  3,  second 
precinct. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  that  day. — A.  I  arrived  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  moruing.  I  was  belated,  because  Mr.  Poinier  was  not  here  to  sign 
my  appointment.  On  arriving  at  the  engine-house  I  met  Sui)er%isor 
Freeman ;  I  asked  Freeman  if  he  had  a  clerk.  He  told  me  he  had  a 
clerk,  but  that  his  clerk  was  objected  to.  While  I  was  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Freeman,  a  gentleman  came  up  who  said  that  he  was  a  consta- 
ble, and  objected  to  my  sitting  inside  of  the  polls.     I  went  outside. 

Q.  Was  the  constable  inside  of  the  ])olls  ? — A.  He  was.  After  I  went 
outside  some  gentleman  came  and  said  "Are  you  the  dei)uty  marshal !  " 
I  said,  "  Yes."  They  said,  "  This  man  has  voted  twice ;  arrest  him."  I 
arrested  him,  and  he  was  brought  up  before  Piouier,  who  investigated 
his  case,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  arrest  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name ;  he  is 
a  gentleman  who  used  to  keep  a  bar-room  on  the  corner  near  where  Will- 
iam's cotton-yard  is.  I  went  back  to  the  poll,  and  remained  outside  un- 
til about  three  or  half  past  three  o'clock.  Then  a  German  came  up  to 
vote;  Freeman  made  some  objection,  saying  the  man  had  voted  already. 
Some  words  passed  between  Freeman  and  the  manager ;  the  numager 
said  if  you  want  the  man  arrested,  take  him  to  the  head  of  the  barri- 
cade. Freeman  called  to  me  saying,  "Arrest  this  num."  I  starte<l  to 
arrest  him ;  as  I  started,  Charles  Labanroue  interfered  and  prevented 
my  going  in.  I  was  struck  by  a  policeman  in  the  ribs  and  on  my  arm. 
Mr.  Hayne,  special  policeman,  ran  to  my  assistance,  and  down  he  went, 
and  then  the  row  grew  worse.  Miller  and  Cathcart  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  1  think,  were  all  that  prevented  Freeman  from  gettiug  kille<l. 
Freeman  came  down  to  Piouier  and  reported  the  case.  ^Vfter  he  had  re- 
ported the  case  to  Piouier,  James  E.  Hagood,  United  States  commis- 
sioner, said,  "  Here  are  fourteen  men,  take  them  out  to  the  Washington 
engine-house  and  vote  them."  I  started  up  with  them ;  I  went  up  in- 
side of  the  barricade,  and  as  each  man  would  come  up  to  vote,  they  were 
objected  to.    The  second  or  third  man,  Charles  Carrison 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Who  told  you  to  take  these  men  up  there? — A.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hagood, 
United  States  commissioner,  and  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  told  me  to 
take  them  up  to  Colonel  Sloan.     I  went  up  with  them  to  Colonel  Sloan's, 
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Wlien  T  carried  them  inside  tlic  inelosure  tliey  were  objected  to.  Carri- 
son  said  to  Mr.  Elfe,  "JNIake  a  note  of  that."  1  fori^et  Avhat  Elfe's 
answer  was;  at  any  rate,  tliey  didii't  Aote.  I  returned  to  tlie  Pahnetto 
engine-honse,  in  ward  3,  and  remained  there  all  ni^ht.  While  they  were 
counting-  the  ballots,  Freeman  had  left  the  i)olls.  Before  night  I  went 
to  it.  M.  Wallace,  Ignited  States  marshal,  and  asked  him  had  I  a  right 
to  stay.  He  said  I  had  until  the  last  Congressional  vote  was  counted, 
so  I  staid.  In  counting  the  ballots  a  large  number  of  tissue-paper 
ballots  turned  up — I  don't  remember  the  number.  The  box  was  half 
full  of  tissue  ballots. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  did  the  counting?— A.  Mr.  Smyzer,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Seig- 
nious,  Avere  the  three  gentlemen  that  attended  to  tlie  counting'.  A 
young  gentleman  there  ke])t  the  ])oll-list,  at  least  he  wrote  the  names 
on  the  i)oll  list  as  they  were  called  out  to  him.  lie  was  a  clerk  for  the 
Singer  Sewing  ^Machine  ('omi)any;  his  name,  I  think,  was  Harry  Guilt. 
I  staid  there  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  went  away. 
Huring-  the  count  I  several  times  went  up  to  tin' box;  and  I  was  told 
by  the  managers  that  I  could  lemain  in  there,  but  1  had  no  right  about 
the  box;  so  I  kept  away.  In  counting  the  ballots  they  commenced  in 
this  way:  first,  the  straight-out  Democratic  votes;  then  the  little  tissue 
ballots — they  were  straight-out  Democratic  too;  and  then  the  Republi- 
can tickets.  It  seemed  as  though  the  ballots  overrun  the  poll-list,  to 
me;  I  am  sure  the  ballots  did  overrun  the  poll-list. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  overrun? — A.  I  could  not  be  certain  of  giving 
the  correct  amount,  but  I  know  it  was  a  good  many. 

Q.  Did  you  see  how  inany  of  the  tissue  baUots  there  were? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  box  was  so  full  of  ballots  that  when  they  put  them  in  again  they 
had  to  press  them  down  in  the  box.  They  started  to  seal  the  box  up, 
and  at  my  suggestion  each  manager  wrote  his  name  ou  the  top  of  the 
box. 

Q.  The  box  was  sealed,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  votes  were  counted  and  i)ut  back  in  the  box  again? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  attempted  two  or  three  times  to  go  away,  and  was  asked  by 
the  managers  to  remain  there;  but  I  was  of  no  good  while  I  did  remain 
tiiere. 

Q.  They  did  not  consult  you  about  the  canvass? — A.  O,  no,  sir.  I 
must  say  there  were  some  gentlemen  there  who  behaved  as  if  they  wanted 
to  see  everything  go  on  fair.  Mr.  Dag-gett  was  sitting  on  the  table  at 
one  time,  when  I  heard  Freeman  holler  out,  "  There,  that  won't  do ;  that 
is  too  i)lain  ;  don't  do  anything  of  that  sort  right  before  my  eyes."  And 
I  heard  another  man  say,  "  Good  God !  are  you  going  to  stuft*  the  ballot- 
box  right  here  before  us?" 

Q.  Who  said  it  ? — A.  His  name  is  Edward  Horsey. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  manager  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  even  a  deputy  marshal. 

By  Mr.  Caseeron  : 

Q.  Was  he  Ilepublicau  or  Democratic?— A.  Republican,  I  think;  I  have 
never  seen  hiui  vote.  Policeman  C.  C.  Hayne  was  standing  there. 
Hayne  went  up  to  Horsey  and  said,  "  Shut  your  mouth,  or  you  will  get 
a  whipping";  and  Hayne  shut  up. 

Q.  You  say  after  the  ballots  were  counted  they  were  put  back  into  the 
box,  and  the  box  was  sealed  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  box  then  ?— A.  It  was  taken  to  afire-proof 
building,  or  to  the  city-hall,  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  You  did  not  accompany  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  right. 
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Q.  You  saw  no  surprise  expressed  by  anybody  when  they  saw  these 
tissue  baHots  in  the  box? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  at  tlie  polls  during  the  day"? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cohired  ])eople  or  white  i)eoi)le  vote  them  ? — A. 
Tissue  baUots  ?    No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Democrats  around  there  during-  the  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  And  many  llei)ublicans  ? — A.  Only  a  few,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  they  commenced  counting 
the  vote? — A.  There  were  a  few  persons  standing  outside.  There  was 
a  policeman  by  the  name  of  Stockleben,  and  Jesse  Bowles,  and  two  or 
three  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  box  opened  when  tlie  counting  commenced? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  Avas  outside,  and  was  not  admitted  inside.    . 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  after  they  commenced  counting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
as  well  as  I  could  from  the  outside. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  there  that  morning  ? — A.  About  7  o'clock. 

Q.  They  had  been  voting  some  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  when  you  heard  Freeman  com])lain  about 
their  stufl&ng  the  ballot-box  ? — A.  It  was  about  live  or  half  past  tive 
o'clock ;  I  had  no  time  on  me. 

Q.  You  had  no  time,  and  only  guessed  at  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  see  any  tissue  ballots  voted  there  that  day  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  ballots  they  were  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
for  I  voted  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  a  tissue  ballot,  did  you  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anybody  else  did  ? — A.  If  they  did,  I  didn't  see 
them. 

Q.  Might  they  not  have  voted  any  number  of  tissne  ballots  without 
your  seeing  them  ? — A.  I  think  they  could  hardly  have  voted  many  of 
them  without  my  seeing  them. 

Q.  Did  you  watch  the  voters  as  they  put  in  their  ballots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  away  a  good  deal  of  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  away 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  were  away  an  hour  in  the  morning  ;  you  said  that  they  were 
voting  an  hour  before  you  got  tliere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  y<m  were  absent  in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  Part  of  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  polls,  were  you  not  looking  at  something 
else  part  of  the  time! — A.  The  most  of  the  time  1  was  looking  at  the 
ballot-box. 

Q.  Not  all  of  the  time  ? — A.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  was  looking  directly 
at  the  ballot-box  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  man  that  you  saw  vote  that  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Well,  there  was  Bob  Van  Dolaii. 

Q.  That  is  one;  that  is  the  only  one  y(m  recollect ? — A.  Tliere  were 
a  good  many  others  whose  names  I  don't'know. 

Q.  You  must  know  the  names  of  many  that  voted  there  that  day.  Can 
you  recollect  no  other  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  sii-j 
I  saw  Johnny  Freeman  vote,  and  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Burns  vote. 

Q.  You  saw  these  three  men  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Xow,  miji'lit  there  not  a  ffreat  many  persons  have  voted  tissue  bal- 
lots without  your  seeini;-  them  do  it? — A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could 
have  voted  tissue  ballots  and  I  not  see  them. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  of  a  ballot  di<l  Mr.  Van  Dolan  vote?— A.  He  voted  a 
checkbaek  ticket — Democratic.     1  saw  Charlie  Juss  vote,  too. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  when  you  heard  Freeman  make  the  exclamation 
in  regard  to  stuffing  the  ballot-box  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  barri- 
cade. 

Q.  Could  you  see  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  wrong  about  the  ballot-box  at  that  time? — 
A.  ^STothing  more  than  I  heard  Freeman  s.ay  that  the  man  had  voted 
already,  and  if  he  voted  again  he  would  have  him  arrested. 

(^>.  1  nu'an  Avhen  he  said,  "  That  is  too  plain."  Couhl  you  see  the  bal- 
lot-box then  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  1 — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Daggett  standing  near  the  box 
AAith  his  hands  stretched  out  towards  the  box. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  him  put  anything  in  the  box"? — A.  I  could  not  say 
that  I  did." 

(}.  If  Freeman  saw  anything  he  saw  more  than  you  did*? — A.  If  he 
saw  anything  more  than  I  told  you,  he  did. 

Q.  Where  were  you  vStanding  ? — A.  Out  at  the  barricade. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  Avas  some  part  of  the  time  that  you  could  not 
see  what  they  were  voting  ? — A.  There  was  a  big  table  there;  they  went 
uj)  to  that  and  voted. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  them  put  in  the  tickets  ? — A.  I  saw  a  good  many 
of  them  putting  in  tickets,  sir. 

Q.  When  Horsey  said  what  he  did,  where  were  you  then  ? — A.  Stand- 
ing out  at  the  barricade. 

Q.  Where  was  Horsey  standing  ? — A.  He  was  standing  near  the  bal- 
lot-box. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything? — A.  E"o,  sir;  I  heard  Freeman  speak  first, 
and  Horsey  right  afterwards.  1  saw  Daggett  standing  near  the  box 
with  his  hand  near  the  hole  in  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  hand  in  the  ballot-box  ! — A.  I  saw  it  on  the  box. 

Q.  Did  Daggett  vote  at  that  precinct  ! — A.  I  didn't  see  him  vote. 

Q.  Was  not  that  his  usual  place  of  voting  ? — A.  I  believe  he  lives  in 
ward  3 ;  I  don't  know  whether  in  that  precinct  or  in  Market  Hall  pre- 
cinct. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  when  the  counting  commenced  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  been  counting  some  time  when  you  arrived  ?  How  long 
had  they  been  counting'? — A.  I  suppose  not  over  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Q.  When  you  went  up  there  you  say  you  met  Mr.  Freeman  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  come  there  and  stay  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  was  going 
to  leave,  and  he  went  back. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  until  after  Freeman  had  left  ?— A.  Not  until 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  leave. 

Q.  lam  trying  to  get  at  the  time  you  got  there.  They  had  been  count- 
ing all  the  time  Freeman  was  there,  and  he  left  before  you  got  there?— 
A.  He  left  about  the  time  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the  box  when  it  was  opened  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  where  the  tissue  ballots  were  found !— A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Wlien  you  got  tlicre,  Low  many  ballots  had  been  counted  out  ? — A. 
I  don't  sui)po.se  niueli  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Do  you  Iviiow  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  estimated  about  that  num- 
ber; I  don't  think  there  were  any  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  there  were  no  more  than  that  ? — A.  From 
the  pile  of  ballots  I  saw  on  the  table  where  the  count  was  going"  on. 

Q.  The  pile  that  had  been  counted  out  and  laid  aside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  where  you  could  see  into  the  box  when  the  lid  was 
raised  f — A.  The  lid  was  turned  right  back  and  I  could  look  right  in. 

Q.  You  saw  the  tickets  in  the  box  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  wrong  in  the  ajipearance  of  the  tickets  in  the 
box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?— A.  I  saw  when  the  tickets  were  pulled  out  that  there 
were  these  large  regular  Democratic  tickets,  and  inside  of  them  these 
little  tissue-paper  tickets. 

Q.  When  they  were  taken  out  what  was  done  ? — A.  The  little  ballots 
were  shaken  out  of  the  large  ones  in  which  they  weie  folded  and  fell 
down. 

Q.  Who  shook  them  out  ? — A.  The  manager. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  managers "? — A.  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Seignious,  or  Mr.  Smyzer. 

Q.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  say  who  did  it? — A.  I  think  jMr.  Smvzer- 
didit.      .  '  "        . 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  do  that  ? — A.  Pretty  nearly  all  night. 

Q.  Were  pretty  much  all  the  tickets  in  the  box  folded  in  that  way  ? — 
A.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  tissue-paper  ballots  were. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  altogether  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  exactly.     1  asked  for  the  correct  count 

Q.  Never  mind  that;  you  can  state  what  you  asked  after  awhile.  You 
said  when  the  count  was  finished  there  were "  more  tickets  in  the  box 
than  names  on  the  poll-books.  How  did  you  know  that  to  be  so  ? — A.  I 
saw  it. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  there  on  the  poll-lists? — A.  When  the  row 
occurred  there  were  915  votes. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  how  many  there  were  on  the  poll-lists.  Y"ou  saw 
the  poll-lists,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  the  voting  was  all  done  how  many  names  were  there  on  the 
poll-list  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  correctly  how  many ;  I  don't  suppose  much 
over  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred. 

Q.  Y^'ou  guess  at  that  by  the  number  of  votes  that  you  think  were  re- 
ceived there,  do  you  not,  and  not  by  looking  at  the  poll-list  itself? — A. 
I  could  not  look  at  the  poll-list. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  not  see  the  poll-list  ? — A.  I  saw  it,  but  they  would  not  allow 
me  to  examine  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  names  on  it  ?^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  saw  names  put 
on  it,  too. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  wrote  the  names  on  the  poll-list  after  the  voting 
closed  ? — A.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company.  I 
think  his  name  was  Crafts. 

Q.  How  many  names  did  you  see  him  write  ? — A.  He  kept  writing 
names  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  he  writing  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  ^liereabouts  was  his  table  or  desk? — A.  He  was  standing  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  box  where  the  votes  were  counted.  There  were 
thrc*^  doors  to  the  engine-house,  a  large  door  in  the  middle,  a  small  door 
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on  tli('  left",  and  anotlicr  small  door  on  tlic  li^^lit.  (Tlie  witness  a<;aiu 
exi)lained  at  some  len;;tli  the  ])osition  of  tliin^^s  at  the  \'otin;^'  i)la<;e.) 

Q.  Who  Icej)!  the  tally  of  the  ^"otes  as  tliey  were  connted  * — A.  I 
thiidv  one  of  the  nianai;ers. 

Q.  Who  took  tlie  tickets  out  of  the  l)ox  ? — A.  One  of  the  managers 
took  the  votes  out  of  the  l)ox,  and  one  kept  tally. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them  took  the  votes  out  of  the  box,  and  which  kei)t 
tally  ?— A.  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  yon. 

Q.  Didn't  the  clerk  assist — did  he  not  keep  one  tally-sheet,  and  ojie 
manager  the  otlier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  while  the  clerk  was  kee])ing:  this  tillly  paper,  tlie  sairte  clerk 
was  writing  down  names  on  tlie  poll-books,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  clerk  was  entering  vot(!son  the  tally  ])a])ers  and  writing  names 
on  the  poll-books  at  the  same  time? — A.  No,  sir  ;  the  clerk  could  not  do 
that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk? — A.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

(.}.  Who  did  yon  say  was  writing  names  on  the  poll-list? — A.  The 
clerk  for  the  Singer  Sewing  ^lachine  ('omi)any. 

Q.  What  was  he  writing  the  names  from? — A.  Xot  from  anything. 

i}..  Where  did  he  ^et  them  ? — A.  I  supi)0se  he  made  them  n\i  out  of 
his  own  head. 

Q.  lie  nmst  have  had  a  ]netty  good  head.  Y"ou  mean  he  had  no  list 
to  co])y  from,  and  was  just  writing  whatever  name  came  into  his  head? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  continued  this  work  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  I 
left  the  i)olls  about  four  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  counted  out  of  the  ballot-box  there  ? — A. 
About  thirty-five  hundred;  that  was  the  count  they  gave  me  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  The  Singer  Sewing:  Machine  Company's  cderk  had  not  (juite  got 
up  with  the  inimber  of  the  votes  when  fonr  o'clock  came,  and  more 
votes  were  connted  than  there  were  names  on  the  poll-list ;  now  how 
v/ere  they  made  to  agree  ? — A.  1  suppose  by  doctoring  the  ]ioll-list. 

Q.  You  are  not  to  swear  to  what  yon  suppose,  but  to  what  yon  know. — 
A,  That  is  the  only  way  T  can  think  of. 

Q.  This  clerk  stopped  writing  about  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did 
he? — A.  It  might  have  been  later. 

(}.  Did  anybody  take  his  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  another  gentleman  took 
his  place  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Who  took  his  place? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  elected  as  one  of  the  dei»uty  marshals? — 
A.  I  was  jii)pointed  by  Col.  E.  M.  W'allace. 

Q.  AVho  recommended  you  to  him? — A.  I  guess  he  knows  me  well 
enough  himself. 

Q.  Y'on  have  been  a  pretty  active  i)olitician,  have  yon  not  ? — A.  I  don't 
say  that  I  have  been  very  active ;  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Q.  A'ou  sometimes  have  been  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of 
the  Ite]ml)lican  party,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ('onsideral)ly  dissatisficMl  ? — A.  In  l.S7(i  I  was. 

Q.  During'  tliis'last  canvass,  Avere  yon  not  dissatisfied  ? — A.  I  was  dis- 
satisfied somewhat;  if  Taft  had  got  "the  nomination  I  was  going  to  sup- 
port him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  offer  to  work  f<n'  O'Connor,  if  he  woidd  pay  you  for 
it? — A.  1  will  work  for  any  man,  if  he  will  pay  me;  but  voting  is  an- 
other thing.     I  have  been  collector  of 

Q.  I  ani  not  asking  for  your  credentials;   only  your  election  move- 
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incuts.  You  ofForod  to  work  for  Mr.  O'Connor  in  the  election,  if  he 
AvouUl  ])ny  yon  for  it  ?^-A.  I  offered  to  woik  for  liim,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  it  not  on  election  matters  that  you  went  to  talk  with  him  "i — 
A.  1  had  talked  witli  many  about  election  matters. 

Q.  You  offered  to  work  for  Mr.  O'Connor's  ele(;tion,  did  y<m  nof? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  sup])ose  I  could  have  done  much  for  him. 

Q.  You  mean  you  Avould  have  got  the  money  from  him  and  then  not 
have  done  the  work  ? — A.  When  it  came  to  voting  I  would  have  voted 
a  straight  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  m)t  profess  that  you  were  sn])])orting  INIr.  O'Connor  nj)  to 
the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  until  up  to  about  a  week  be- 
fore election. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  told  Mr.  O'Connor  ?— A.  I  told  Mr.  C'Connorthat 
if  the  K-epublican  party  made  a  nomination  of  Taft  I  could  not  stand  by 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  offer  to  Mr.  O'Connor  tliat  if  he  would  pay 
you  you  would  come  out  and  electioneer  for  liiiu  among  the  (Colored  ])eo- 
ple? — A.  1  didn't  otter  to  <lo  so  if  he  would  ]>ay  me.  There  Avas  a  con- 
versation on  several  occasions,  in  which  I  said  fliat  under  certain  cii'cuTu- 
stauces  I  might  be  willing  to  work  for  Mr.  O'Connor.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  to  several  Democratic  meetings,  and  I  told  ]Mr.  O'Connor  that  we 
were  going  to  sup])ort  an  honest  government. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  going  to  supi)ortaii  honest  governuient*? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  think  this  other  affair  was  an  lionest  govern- 
ment ? — A.  ISTot  entirely. 

Q.  Then  you  thought  that  C'Connor  would  giAC  you  an  lionest  govern- 
ment ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  you  were  in  favor  of  an  honest  govern- 
ment, and  umler  certain  circumstances  might  work  for  O'Connor  ? — A. 
There  were  gentlenu^n  on  the  ticket  Avho  were  j)erfectly  honest.  Theie 
is  Jun  Simons,  I  voted  for  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  onecohu-ed  man  vote  the  check  back  ticket.  Ex- 
plain that. — A.  It  was  a  Democratic  ticket,  on  the  back  of  which  was  a 
cliecker-l)oard. 

Q.  AVhat  color  was  it? — A.  It  had  a  white  face,  but  the  back  was  red- 
dish, with  little  dots  on  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Charles  Juss  vote.  How  did  he  vote  ? — A.  Demo- 
cratic. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  one  of  these  check-back  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  colored  meu  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  f — A.  1 
don't  think  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  they  all  vote  this  check-back  ti(;ket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  some  of 
them  voted  the  Iiei>ublican  ticket. 

Q.  Did  any  other  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  except  those 
you  liave  named  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  came  uj)  to  the  table  to  get  tickets.  Describe  how  the 
table  was  situated  ? — A.  (The  -witness  described  the  location  of  the  table, 
ballot-box,  &c.,  and  then  added:)  The  I)emocrati<!  tickets  were  kept  on 
this  side,  the  Iie])ublican  were  kept  on  that  side  by  a  man  named  Ander- 
son. If  you  wanted  to  get  a  Democratic  ticker,  you  wcmld  go  there;  if 
a  Republican  ticket,  you  would  come  here. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  tickets  ou  the  table? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  saw  calico  tickets  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  a  ticket  headed 
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"Union  TJopnblican  ticket,"  but  on  it  were  piinlod  the  names  of  tlie 
j>emo('i'atic  candidates:  "  l<\)r  fiovernor,  Wade  IIaiii])ton;  for  Congress, 
M.  P.  O'Connor,"  and  tso  on.  The  ticket  was  handed  nie  to  vote  and  I 
wouUl  not  vote  it. 

Q.  Wlicii  did  yon  first  hear  of  the  tissue  ticket? — A.  Xever.  I  did 
not  hear  of  it,  I  thiidc,  at  all  until  I  saw  thein. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  In  the  engine-house,  after  the  box  was 
opened. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  heard  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  them  before  that. 
By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  to  imbibe  several  times  during  that  day  ? — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  Dill  you  refuse  ? — A.  I  refused  on  several  occasions,  and  on  several 
occasions  1  drank. 

Q.  Did  you  not  drink  to  intoxication  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  crowd  around 
there  could  not  intoxicate  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  intoxicated  you  say  on  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  not  so  intoxicated  that  you 
went  to  sleei)  th(?re  in  a  cliairf — A.  No,  sii";  Burns  went  to  sleep;  I 
didn't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Cathcart? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  not  Captain  Cathcart  i)ut  you  in  a  chair  there  when  you  were 
so  drunk  that,  you  couhl  not  go  alone,  and  did  you  not  go  to  sleej)  and 
sleep  there  for  a  ccuisiderable  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  thing  oc- 
curred. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  names  wert^  on  Freeman's  list  at  the  time  the  difficulty 
occurred  ? — A.  Freeman  tohl  me  that  915  votes  had  been  cast  up  to  that 
time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  most  of  the  tissue  ballots  in  the  box  ! — A. 
I  think  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  box.  The  tirst  crowd  was  hi  the 
top  of  the  box,  the  next  I  saw  w'as  about  in  the  middle  of  the  box. 
They  were  very  small — "  kiss  jokes"  I  have  heard  them  called.  They 
were  not  longer  than  that  (measuring  on  his  linger  about  2i  inches). 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  regard  to  this  clerk  entering  the  names  on 
the  poll-list  during  the  night  f^—A.  I  neglected  to  state  that  two  or  three 
times  while  the  count  was  going  on  I  noticed  that  when  a  Republican 
ticket  was  brought  out  of  the  box  containing  the  name  of  E.  M.  Mackey 
for  Congiess,  and  so  on,  they  would  call  it  a  straight-out  Democratic 
ti(;ket,  and  count  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  iiy  whose  direction  di<l  the  clerk  continue  to  enter  names  on  the 
I)oll-list  after  the  balh)ting  closed  I — A.  I  suppose  by  the  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Q,  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  present  State  government  ?— A.  I 
am  collector  of  State  arms,  appointed  by  Iusi)ector-General  E.  W. 
Moise. 

Q.  That  ap])ointment  has  not  been  revoked? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date?— A.  The  date  of  my  appointment  is  Aprill3, 
1878. 

The  witness  exhibited  to  the  committee  his  aiipointment,  which  reads 
thus:  "You  are  hereby  instructed  to  gather  all  the  arms,  eciuipments, 
and  ammunition  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  regular  members 
of  a  militia  company,  and  to  turn  over  to  the  nearest  trial-Justice  for 
prosecution  any  one  \vho  tails  or  refuses  to  surrender  such  property." 
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C.  C.  HAYNES. 

Charleston,  January  23,  1879. 

C.  C.  IlAYNES  (colored)  sworn  ami  exainiiied.  *  ♦ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  All  my  life,  twenty-six 
years. 

Q.  ^Vere  you  in  the  city  of  Charleston  on  the  last  election  day? — A. 
I  Avas. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  polls? — A.  I  was  at  several  of  the  polls. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  acting'  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  one  of  the 
special  police. 

Q.  By  wluit  authority? — A.  By  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  stay  most  of  the  time? — A.  Tlie  most  of  the 
morning  I  was  at  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  was  there  about  three 
hours. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Palmetto  Engine  House  any  part  of  that  day"? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  were  you  there? — A.  I  went  there  about 
three  o'clock. 

Q.  AVhat  occurred  while  you  Avere  there,  if  anything? — A.  I  left  the 
eighth  ward  and  went  around  to  several  of  the  other  wards;  by  three 
o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  Palmetto  Engine  House,  on  Anson  street.  I  was 
there  I  supi>ose,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  twenty  minutes,  it  may 
have  been  longer,  when  a  German  came  to  vote.  His  vote  was  chal- 
lenged by  Supervisor  Freeman.  Quite  a  discussion  arose,  and  finally 
the  man  Aoted.  Mr.  b'reeinan  brought  him  out  to  the  door,  and  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Bi-ockey  Carrigan  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Freeman  and 
hit  him  one  bloAv  on  the  mouth  and  another  over  the  eye.  They  croAA^led 
up  against  the  barricade  and  i)Tdled  and  hauled  one  another  out  into 
the  street.  I  then  rushed  up  to  assist  in  quelliug  the  riot,  and  was 
knocked  doAvn.  The  roAv  became  general.  Freeman  Avas  beaten  and 
cuffed  all  over  the  street.  I  mj-self,  and  Mr.  Miller,  engineer  of  the  fire 
company,  and  another  gentleman,  crowded  around  Freeman  and  par- 
tially covered  him,  and  rescued  him,  and  brought  him  back  into  the 
engine  house.  He  left  the  polls  and  went  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
chief  superA'isor,  Mr.  Poiuier.  Then  he  returned,  and  staid  there 
aAvhile. 

About  that  time  Mr.  W.  L.  Daggett  came  in  and  took  his  stand  in 
front  of  the  box.  Every  now  and  again  he  Avouhl  run  his  hand  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  take  out  a  number  of  these  little  "kiss-joke"  tickets 
and  stuff  them  into  the  box.  I  said  nothing,  but  Avaited  to  see  what  the 
superA'isor  Avould  do.  His  attention  Avas  frequently  called  by  some  gen- 
tlemen trying  to  get  him  to  take  a  drink.  He  theu  and  there  refused, 
telling  them  that  he  had  no  time  to  drink  ;  but  Avhenever  he  had  turned 
his  head  away  Mr.  Daggett  Avould  put  in  his  Avork.  Finally  Mr.  Free- 
num  turned  his  head  a  little  quick  and  saw  Avhat  Avas  going  on,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Great  God,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  do  such  Avork  a^ 
that  do  it  decent."  Ed  Horsey  also  said,  "Are  you  going  to  stuff  the 
ballot-box  right  before  my  fiice^?"  I  said  to  Horsey,  "  You  had  better 
dry  up  or  you  Avill  get  a  licking."  The  thing  ran  on  in  that  way  until 
the  polls  w'ere  closed. 
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Wlioii  tlio  votinjj  closed  at  i)i,<!,1it  the  box  wjis  inovod  ahont  fiftoon  feot 
b:U'k  toward  the  roar  of  the  en.i;iii(^liouse.  The  box  wis  oi)eiied,  and, 
bchoUl,  it  was  literally  crainnuMl  with  those  little  "  kiss  joke"  tickets. 
I^iiey  started  to  sep, irate  tlieai  tVoiii  the  re,i>iilar  tickets,  when  Mr.  Fer- 
j^nson  eanie  in  and  ]>rotested  against  it,  saying'  that  the  canvass  should 
go  on  with  what  ti(;k(^ts  were  t'oimtl  in  the  box.  The  kiss  joke  tickets 
were  returned  to  the  box,  and  the  count  went  on. 

I  staid  till  lialf-past  twelve  o'clock  that  lugiit.  Then  I  got  fatigued 
and  went  home,  having  been  up  most  of  the  night  before. 

During  the  day  many  persons  were  not  allowed  to  vote  who  I  knew, 
from  my  own  i)ersonal  knowledge,  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  eighth 
Avard.  Mike  Tlogan,  Frank  TTeidt,  and  another  gentleman  on  the  detect- 
ive force,  1  do  not  know  his  name,  did  the  most  of  the  identifying. 
Unless  these  three  gentlemen  knew  a  man  personally  he  was  not  allowed 
to  vote. 

8uch  questions  were  asked  as,  "  Tn  what  year  were  you  born?" 
"  Wiio  lives  at  the  corner  of  liutledge  and  Spring  street  ? "  "  AVho  used 
to  live  in  your  house  before  you  moved  there?"  "Who  kept  that  shop 
before  tlie  man  who  keeps  it  now?".&c.  If  a  man  could  not  answer 
such  questions  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote,  unless  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  then  they  did  not  trouble  liiin  with  any  such  questions.  Several 
men  protested  against  this  sort  of  thing,  and  then  they  would  be 
dragged  off  to  the  guard-house.  A  Mr.  Chalon,  I  do  not  know  his  other 
name,  an  old  gentleman  on  the  police  force,  came  up  to  vote,  claiming 
that  he  had  lived  in  the  ward  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  His  vote 
Avas  rejected,  althoutdi  he  said  he  was  willing  to  let  a'committee  of  both 
Democrats  and  Kepublicans  go  with  him  and  he  would  show  them  his 
home,  and  prove  that  he  had  lived  in  thewanl  all  that  length  of  time, 
and  was  entitled  to  vote.  But  Hogan  said,  "We  have  no  time  to  do 
bnsiness  in  that  way ;  we  don't  run  this  arrangement  in  any  such  way 
as  that.  If  yon  clioosi^  you  can  go  bel'ore  a  ti'ial  jury  and  take  oath  in 
the  matter  and  it  Avill  be  all  right."  A  sergeant,  who  was  sitthig  there 
on  his  h(n^se,  said,  "  Don't  be  bothering  with  the  old  fool;  club  hell  out 
of  him  ";  and  they  did.  They  knocked  the  old  man  down  and  a  white 
gentleman  had  to  interfere.  Then  they  took  the  old  man  to  the  guard- 
house, and  what  became  of  him  after  that  I  do  not  know. 

From  there  I  caine  to  the  Marion  p]ngine  House,  and  found  the  same 
thing  going  on  there.  Then  I  (;ame  to  the  lTo[)e  Engine  House,  and  the 
sauK^  thing  was  going  on  there.  Then  I  concluded  that  what  I  had 
heard  daring  the  canvass  was  about  to  be  put  into  o])eration. 

Q.  What  had  you  heard? — A.  I  heard  different  speeches.  I  heard 
one  old  gantleman  say — he  was  a  Democrat — if  they  could  not  beat  us 
in  any  other  way  they  Avould  beat  us  in  the  middle. 

Q.  What  did  lie  mean  by  that? — A.  He  said  that  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  told  a  story  about  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  running  a  race. 

Q.  Who  Avas  it  said  that  ?— A.  A  jokisli  old  gcntlcinan  from  Eich- 
land. 

Q.  A  Democratic  speaker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  that  you  saw  that  day  ? — A.  I  think  so.  There 
is  a  good  deal  I  might  say  that  I  don't  think  of  now. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  appointed  a  special  i)oliceman  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  !? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  recommended  your  appointment? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
anybody  did.  I  heard  that  special  policemen  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
I  put  in  my  own  request. 
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Q.  Did  you  represent  yourself  to  be  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  did 
not  ask  me  any  such  (juestions. 

Q.  Did  you  say  iiotliing'  to  him  about  your  i)oIiticsf — A.  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  had  a  half  a  dozen  words  with  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him  for  mayor? — A.  1  <lid. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  voted  for  him  when  you  asked  for 
your  appointment  ? — A.  2*s  o,  sir ;  it  was  a  known  fact  that  I  had  voted 
for  him. 

Q.  Had  you  been  active  in  the  canvass  up  to  that  time? — A.  It  has 
been  my  habit  sincx;  I  became  a  voter  to  be  very  active. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  this  occasion? — A.  I  was  not  very  active  in  this 
election.  Before  the  election  I  concluded  that  I  would  support  the 
ticket  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  I  had  my  preference  for  Congres- 
sional honors — Col.  E.  W.  Mackey. 

Q.  You  are  a  Mackey  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  your  returns  and  rei)ort  to  the  mayor  your 
doings  as  a  special  policenum  ? — A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  facts  which  you  have  stated  here? — A.  He  did 
not  ask  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  report! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  There 
were  men  that  were  more  intimate  with  him  than  1. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  acting  as  special  police. — A.  A  great  many 
of  them  were. 

Q.  They  were  not  acting  for  you. — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  You  witnessed  the  things  you  have  been  testifying  to  here,  and 
said  nothing  about  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  made  no  report  whetever.  AVe 
were  told  the  day  after  the  election  to  go  and  get  our  money ;  w^e  went, 
and  the  mayor  was  sick ;  two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  got  well ;  Ave 
went  again,  got  our  money,  and  came  away. 

Q.  And  never  reported  at  all '? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  right  ? — A.  The  mayor  himself  was  at  the 
polls,  and  saw  everything  that  was  done  with  his  own  eyes. 

Q.  Did  he  see  all  that  you  saw  ? — A.  1  don^t  suppose  he  would  like  to 
tell  about  it  if  he  did. 

Q.  AVonld  he  not  be  as  likely  to  tell  the  truth  as  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  telling  the  truth  as  far  as  you  go,  and  not 
telling  the  whole  truth. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  eighth  ward  in  the  morning  ? — A. 
At  ten  minutes  after  six. 

Q.  And  went  to  the  Palmetto  house  about  three  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  staid  how  long  ? — A.  Till  after  the  row. 

Q.  You  came  away  with  Freeman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  rejmrt  to  anybody  in  regard  to  that  row? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  the  chief  supervisor,  Poinier. 

Q.  So  instead  of  reporting  to  the  mayor,  who  appointed  you,  you 
reported  to  the  United  States  sui)ervisor?- — A.  I  came  down  to  him  with 
Freeman. 

Q.  In  place  of  reporting  to  the  authority  who  appointed  you,  you 
went  with  Freeman  to  report  to  the  United  States  supervisor  ? — A.  I 
w^ent  with  Freeman ;  he  knew  the  man  that  struck  him,  and  could  tell 
the  suitervisor  the  man's  name. 

Q.  Was  not  Freeman  protected  by  a  number  of  white  nuni  ? — A.  Yes ; 
Mr.  Miller  an<l  myself  and  another  man  whose  name  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Cathcart  protect  him? — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  did.  I 
know  that  Thomas  Miller  put  his  hands  over  him  in  that  way  (illustrat- 
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inji),  and  7  tliiiik  James  Millordid,  and  Mr.  (irceii  and  others  got  around 
him,  and  Miller  <i<)t  him  back  into  the  lionse. 

Q.  At  what  ward  was  it  that  Iloj^an  and  Ileidt  took  so  prominent  a 
]>art  in  identifyinj;-  ])ersons? — A.  Jn  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  How  h>n<;-  did  you  remain  at  the  eijihth  ward? — A.  Three  or  Ibnr 
liours. 

Q.  I  Tow  long  were  yon  at  the  Pahnetto Engine  House  ? — A.  From  three 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon  until  nearly  midnight.  The  only  time  1  was 
absent  was  when  1  went  down  with  I'reeman. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  at  the  Marion  Engine  House? — A.  On  my 
way  down  town — as  I  came  down. 

Q.  As  you  came  down  with  him  ? — A.  As  I  came  down  by  myself. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  About  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  1  spent  but  little  time  at  the  Marion  Engine  House,  the  Wash- 
ington Engine  House,  and  the  Hope  Engine  House. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  where  you  heard  that  ohl  gentleman  make 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  you  wouhl  be  beaten  f — A.  At  the  CharlestoTi 
hotel  he  made  a  speech  from  the  piazza.  There  was  a  general  meeting 
here  that  day — a  Democratic  meeting.  The  nu^eting  was  held  on  the 
battery,  but  this  old  gentleman  spoke  from  the  piazza  of  the  Charleston 
hotel.  He  said  the  Democrats  Avere  going  to  beat  us  anyhow.  Some- 
body said,  ''  How  are  you  going  to  beat  us  ?"  and  he  answered,  "I  will 
have  to  tell  you  a  little  story."  A  ^Mexican  and  an  Indian  once  arranged 
to  run  a  race  with  their  liorses.  When  the  time  came  for  the  race  to 
come  ofl"  the  ^VEexican  found  that  the  judges  were  determined  to  give 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indian.  Then  the  Mexican  said  to  himself, 
"  I  will  let  the  Indian  start  out  ahead,  then  I  will  clap  spurs  to  my  horse 
and  j)ass  him,  and  then  the  Judges  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  give  me 
the  race."  After  the  race  was  over  the  Judges  went  one  side  and  con- 
sulted, and  then  gave  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indian.  The  Mexican 
said,  "  How  is  this;  didn't  the  Indian  start  first  T'  The  judges  said, 
'•  Yes."  "And  didn't  I  come  out  first  at  the  end  of  the  race  ?"  "Yes." 
"  Then  how^  do  you  make  out  that  the  Indian  beat  me  ? "  The  Judges  an- 
swered, "  It  is  true  you  started  last  and  you  came  out  first,  but  the  In- 
dian beat  you  in  the  middle."  And  he  said,  "Xo  matter  what  you 
Republicans  nuiy  do,  no  matter  how  hard  you  may  work,  or  how  many 
votes  you  may  cast,  we  are  going  to  beat  you  in  the  middle." 

Q.  J)o  you  know  who  the  old  gentleman  was  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  AVas  it  General  ]VIoise  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  was  an  old  gentleman  ;  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Didn't  General  Moise  speak  there  that  same  evening  ? — A.  I  don't 
recollect  that  he  did.     I  think  General  O'Connor  s])oke  there. 

Q.  WHiere  did  this  old  gentleman  live  ? — A.  In  Kichland. 

Q.  Did  he  not  live  in  Florida  ? — A.  He  used  to,  but  he  said  the  col- 
ored peoi)le  in  Kichland  were  so  very  friendly  to  him  that  they  advised 
him  to  come  back  and  live  among  them. 

Q.  Did  he  not  live  in  Florida  at  that  time? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  lived  in 
South  Carolina  then. 

Q.  And  this  old  gentleman  said  that  they  were  going  to  beat  you  in 
the  middle  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  and  that  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  s])eeehes 
that  night — that  they  did  not  care  how  we  voted,  they  were  going  to 
beat  us — "  going  to  clean  us  out,"  they  said. 

Q.  Did  not  the  si)eakers  on  the  other  side  say  that  they  were  going 
to  beat  too  ?  •  A.  I  don't  remember  that  they  did. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sure  of  beating? — A.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  had  a  fair 
shake ;  we  always  got  a  majority  when  we  had  fair  play. 
10  s  c 
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i}.  You  said  ''You  liad  secu  ]u)w  tlie  tliiuj?  was  before."  Wlien  did 
you  see  liow  it  was  before? — A.  No  such  Avords  ever  escaped  my  lips;  1 
am  satisfied  no  such  words  esca]>ed  my  lips.  I  never  saw  such  a  tliin<;- 
iu  uiy  life  till  that  day.  I  had  uo  idea  a  man  could  do  such  a  thin<> 
riffht  strai<2rht  out  in  that  way. 


FRAXK  II.  EATON. 

Chaelestox,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

FilANK  H.  EATt)N  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chaiemax  : 

(Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Columl)ia. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  the  Palmetto  Engine  House,  ward  3,  of  this  city  of  Charleston, 
as  well  as  the  poll-list  'I — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  given  it  a  careful  examination? — A.  I  have  given  it  a 
very  careful  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  diiference  in  the  handwriting  in  the  names  upon 
the  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  names  are  there  upon  the  poll-list  ? — A.  Allow  me  to 
refer  to  )ny  memoranda  ni)on  the  subject  [after  referring  to  memoranda] ; 
the  number  of  names  npon  the  poll-list  is  3,569. 

Q.  Of  how  many  sheets  is  the  i)oll-list  composed  ? — A.  There  are  80J 
sheets — pieces  of  paper  like  that. 

Q.  Written  on  both  sides  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  only  on  one  side.  You  might 
call  them  j)ages.  They  are  of  different  sizes.  There  are  80.^  pieces  of 
l)aper. 

Q.  How  nuich  difference  is  there  in  size  ? — A.  One  is  only  a  half  sheet, 
another  is  three-(]uarters  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  pa])er;  of  the 
others,  some  are  legal-cap,  some  are  foolscap,  some  are  on  the  regular 
printed  forms  furnished  b}'  the  State,  some  are  on  regular  printed  forms 
furnished  to  supervisors. 

Q.  How  many  are  on  the  form  furnished  by  the  State? — A.  I  do  not 
renunnber ;  I  did  not  nuike  any  memoranda  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  as  to  tlie  handwriting  ? — A.  I  did,  very  carefully. 

Q.  You  exannned  the  originals  seut  up  from  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at 
least,  what  was  given  me  by  the  secretary  of  state  as  being  the  originals. 

Q.  State  what  you  found  on  examination ;  how  many  kinds  of  haiul- 
writing  ? — A,  I  don't  make  any  statements  as  an  expert,  for  I  don't 
claim  to  be  an  expert.  I  give  my  opinion.  There  are,  in  my  o])inion, 
twenty  difierent  kinds  of  handwriting.  I  do  not  say  they  are  written  by 
twenty  different  i)ejsons,  but  certainly  the  writing  was  done  by  at  least 
twelve  different  persons.  In  the  other  cases,  what  appears  to  be  diffei*- 
cnt  handwriting,  might  possibly  be  that  of  persons  endeavoring  to  dis- 
guise their  handwriting  in  different  instances;  but  there  are  some 
])eculiarities  which  could  not  possibly  belong  to  the  same  j^erson. 

(J.  State  Avhy  you  thiidc  theie  are  at  least  twelve  different  jjcrsons' 
handwriting  upon  that  poll-list? — A.  On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
handwriting  that  coidd  be  distinguished  upon  examination;  from  the 
character  of  the  letters;  from  the  terminations  of  the  letters  ;  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  letters  noticeably  running  through  them.  I 
«'xpended  a  whole  day  npon  this  jjoint — over  four  hours.  One  part  ap- 
])eared  to  be  in  a  lady's  handwriting. 
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Q.  llovr  many  sheets  Avere  in  a  lady's  liandwritiiifr  ? — A.  At  least  lialf 
:i  dozen  ;  I  don't  know  liow  many  slieets,  but  1  know  how  many  namcH; 
1  made  a  memorandum  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  names  are  there  which  you  jud,i;e  to  liave  been  written 
by  a  woman  ? — A.  Tliere  are  between  400  and  oOO;  to  be  exact,  487. 

Q.  Are  they  c«>nsecutive  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  How  (h>  they  appear '! — A.  They  a])i)ear  in  four  dilV« -rent  parts  of  the 
1M)11-Iist.  For  instance,  the  nanu's  in  a  lady's  handwritinj^-  arc  thoso 
IVom  number  7o!>  to  <S7S  ;  then  anothrr  and  diflerent  handwritin.i;-  is  found; 
after  which  the  same  hand,  a  lady's  hand,  a.uain  a])iM>ars  from  1)40  to 
1(>7S;  a<2,ain,  from  108!)  to  120G;  a^ain,  from  i;5()7  to  14;)8,  makin<i-,  in  all, 
487  nanu's,  all  scattered  thr()u<>hout  the  list  as  1  have  described.  They 
are  all  you  will  see  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  list.  There  are  none  in  a 
lady's  handwriting-  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  list. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  an  expert? — A.  I  never  g-raduated  as  an  ex- 
l)ert,  l)ut  I  consider  myself  a  good  judge,  having  had  a  great  deal  of 
«'\])erience  in  such  matters. 

Q.  AVhy  do  you  judge  that  this  was  a  lady's  hand? — A.  Jlecause  it  is 
a  snmll  hand,  a  running  hand,  possessing  pecuharities  which  we  usually 
see  in  ladies'  handwriting'. 

Q.  You  judge  it  to  be  a  lady's  hand  because  it  is  a  small  hand  ? — A. 
1  don't  judge  so  altogether  because  it  is  snudl.  It  is  a  linear,  liowiug 
hand,  such  as  none  of  you  could  doubt,  if  you  were  to  see  it,  to  be  a 
lady's  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  a  long,  flowing  hand  written  by  a  gentleman? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  hand  something  similar. 


HENEY  W.   PUIIVIS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Janunnj  29,  1879. 
IIenky  W.  Pukvis  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  this  city? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  United  States  ofticer  of  election  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Hope  Engine  House,  in  this  city. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  on  the  i^oll-list  kept  by  you  and  your 
clerk? — A.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  it,  ami  the  original  poll-list  kept 
by  myself  and  the  sujjervisor  re])resenting  the  Democratic  juuty,  Mr. 
Proctor,  I  think  his  name  was.  This  poll  list  was  kept  by  my  clerk. 
The  correct  luimber  of  names  after  canvassing*  the  votes  was  1,2."{8  in 
tlic  box,  less  by  ()8  A'otcs  than  the  managers  of  election  had  on  their 
l)oll  list.  I  had  on  my  ixdl-list  838  names.  I  did  not  airivc  at  the  i)oIls 
at  the  opening  of  them,  I  su])i>ose  it  was  some  twenty  miinites;  they 
claimed  1  was  ludf  an  hour  late.  The  ditt'erence  between  the  number  of 
names  on  my  polMist  and  on  theirs  was  4(58,  which  they  claim  was 
voted  during  the  interim  after  the  o])ening  of  the  polls,  and  before! 
got  there.  At  the  canvassing  of  the  votes,  of  the  nund)er  found  in  the 
ballot-box,  ^Ir.  O'Connor  received  710,  and  Mr.  ^Mackey  522.  I  may  as 
well  state  that  my  poll-list  corresponded  with  the  list  kept  by  the  other 
supervisor.  The  manner  in  wliich  the  vote  was  canvassed  was  one  in 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake  made.     Tht;  Democratic  numager  of 
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oleotion  thoro,  ^h\  Ziiuiiiorinaii,  su^i-.fjestcd  tliat  tlic  snporvisors  slionld 
first  ciinvas.s  the  ConjiTossional  voti's.  JIc  and  auotlier  iiiana<ier  of  tlio 
elootion  Avore  selcetedto  hand  out  all  tlio  stiai.uht  tickets  for  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor for  ConjiTcss.  I  selected  a  Kei)nblican  ;  the  deputy  United  States 
marshal  selected  Mr.  Folsburo-  to  hand  out  all  th(»  tickets  for  Mackey. 
He  handed  nie  the  straight  ^lackey  tickets.  As  1  called  the  name  the 
Mackey  tickets  were  taken  by  my  clerk  and  the  other  supervisor  there, 
and  hiinded  me  in  i)acka«j:es  of  twenty.  I  handed  these  to  another 
manajjer  named  Levin,  and  they  corres])onded.  After  the  tally  was 
done  1  said  to  the  other  supervisor,  "  We  lietter  afigrejiate  these  with 
inj'^  clerk  and  see  whether  they  correspond."  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  were  alike.  After  the  canvassino-  of  all  the  straight 
ballots,  there  were  in  the  box  a  lot  of  tickets  called,  I  believe,  tissue 
tickets.  They  were  323  in  number.  I  requested  of  the  other  supervisor 
that  they  might  be  kept  separate.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  done — 
they  Avere  not  handed  out  to  me  as  the  other  ballots  were,  but  were 
handed  out  in  handfuls  afterwards — was  such  that  I  didn't  feel  satisfied, 
a«  an  officer  of  the  government,  that  I  could  compile  the  vote,  and 
make  a  report  of  that  sort  of  vote  to  the  government,  and  I  didn't.  I 
said  to  the  other  supervisor,  "  I  suppose  we  are  through,  and  we  may 
5ia  Avell  make  our  report."  He  said,  "Certainly."  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  make  the  same  sort  of  a  report  I  did,  making  a  specialty  of  these 
323  tickets.  He  said,  "  jS^o,"  and  I  made  a  separate  report.  There  was 
nothing  else  wa-ong  that  I  know  of  in  reference  to  the  election ;  every- 
thing was  conducted  peaceably. 

Q.  How  Avere  the  tissue  ballots  in  the  box  ? — A.  They  were  handed  to 
me  by  the  handful. 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  tickets  found  folded  np,  or  loose  and  unfolded  ? — 
A.  They  Avere  loose  when  they  Avere  handed  to  me,  being  straightened 
out  by  the  parties  representing  both  i)arties  in  the  election.  As  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Mackey  handed  me  twenty  tickets,  I  handed  them 
over.    These  tickets  Avere  handed  to  me  by  the  handful. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taken  from  ? — A.  From  the  bottom  of  the  box  ; 
they  were  the  A^ery  last  tickets  in  the  box. 

Q.  Had  they  been  taken  out  of  the  box  before  they  were  handed  to 
you  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  I  didn't  see  that  they  had. 

By  Mr.  Ca^nieron  : 

Q.  Had  they  been  taken  out  of  the  box  before  they  had  been  hantled 
t-o  you'? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  better  exi)lain  it,  perhaps,  if  I  had  some 
tickets.  (Some  tickets  were  furnished  to  the  Avitness.)  The  tickets  Avere 
taken  out  of  the  box  and  unfolded  until  they  got  twenty.  If  they  Avere 
for  Mackey  I  think  thev  handed  them  to  me,  and  I  took  them  and  called 
"Mackev."  They  said",  "One,"  I  said,  "Mackey";  they  said,  "Two," 
"Mackey";  "Three,"  "Mackey";  "Four"— tallied  ;  and  so  on  Avith  the 
tickets.  I  counted  these  tickets,  and  handed  them  to  the  other  managers 
from  one,  two,  three,  four,  up  to  twenty.  Tlie  other  tickets  Avere  handed 
right  out  of  tne  box  unfolded  to  me  in  this  Avay  (indicating). 

Q.  Why  were  these  tickets  not  handed  out  to  you  as  the  other  tickets  ? — 
A.  I  can't  answer  it  myself;  whether  they  were  fraudulently  A^oted  or 
not  1  could  not  say.  They  must  haA^e  Aoted  those  408  within  the  hour, 
as  they  say,  and  that  is  beyond  the  fastest  Aoting. 

Q.  Did  you  managers  haA^e  more  than  one  clerk  '? — A.  I  think  on  se\'- 
eral  occasions  some  others  did  take  the  place  of  those  they  had  there. 

Q.  But  only  one  man  at  a  time  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  to  their  having  a  clerk  ? — A.  Kone. 
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Q.  Did  jou  see  any  tissue  ballots  on  the  table  or  around  the  polls  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  there  was  none  there.  The  (j[uestion  has  been  asked  if  there, 
was  a  tissue  ticket  on  i\Iackey's  side.  There  was  a  thiu  paper  ticket  ot 
th(^  size  of  the  regular  Kepublicau  ticket. 

Q.  Wlien  you  got  to  the  polls  in  the  morning  did  you  look  at  the  poll- 
list  that  had  been  kept  by  the  managers  ? — A.  I  did  not;  I  did  have  a 
statement  of  the  nnnd)er  of  names  which  the  clerk  and  the  managers 
and  my  clerk  read  otf;  but  I  don't  know  Avhat  has  become  of  it;  but 
the  original  return  made  by  the  managers  was  1,.'>10  names,  the  number 
of  tickets  in  the  box  was  1,2.'}8.  1  called  the  attention  of  the  mana- 
gers to  the  fact  that  time,  and  I  made  such  a  report  as  that  to  the  chief 
of  supervisors.     I  know  nothing  of  the  box  since. 

Q.  ^Vhen  did  your  clerk  copy  in  all  the  names  who  had  voted  before 
you  got  there  at  the  i)olliug-i)lace;  at  the  close  of  the  poll? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  some  time  during  the  day  and  night. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  many  i)ersons  had  Noted  before  you  got  to  the 
jjolls? — A.  I  inquired  and  my  clerk  told  me  110.  I  haven't  the  means 
of  tinding  out  what  the  number  was,  bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  that  wiis  a 
large  number.  I  don't  believe  that  many  men  could  be  voted  in  a  half 
an  honr ;  I  don't  believe  they  could  administer  the  oath  and  do  it.  I 
think  it  has  been  stated  that  a  man  can  be  voted  in  a  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute. I  don't  believe  that  in  administering  the  oath  and  barring  the 
challenges  it  conld  be  done  in  less  than  a  minnte  or  two. 

Q.  There  mnst  have  been  408  before  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  the  managers  will  tind  that  number  of  tickets  corresi)onded  with 
the  statement  made  here.  There  can't  be  any  qnestion  in  reference  to 
this  tally-list,  becanse  it  corresi)onded  with  that  of  the  opponent.  He 
kept  a  list,  and  in  adding  up  this  tally-list  his  corresponded  with  my 
clerk's. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  AYlio  was  the  other  United  States  supervisor? — A.  I  think  his 
name  w  as  S.  G.  Proctor. 

Q.  Mr.  Lncas  was  yonr  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  copied  on  to  your  poll-list  immes  that  he  took  from  the 
other  poll-list  kept  by  the  managers  as  given  to  him  by  the  clerk? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliose  said  to  have  voted  before  yon  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  number  on  yonr  poll-list  agree  with  theirs? — A.  I  took 
it  only  for  my  own  benetit. 

Q.  Those  added  to  the  poll-list  he  kept  for  yon  made  1,310  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  he  had  copied  on  to  the  list  the  names  that  were  on 
the  poll-list  kept  by  the  managers  before  you  went  there,  that  tliose 
which  were  kept  by  your  clerk  after  you  went  there  made  a  sum  equal 
to  theirs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  difference  between  theirs  and  my 
own  before  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Then  when  he  kept  on  that  made  a  list  equal  to  theirs  ? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  straight,  regnlar  ballots  were  not  all 
taken  out  of  the  box  first? — A.  They  Avere. 

Q.  That  necessarily  in  tlu;  bottom  of  the  box  were  these  tissue  tick- 
ets?— A..  They  were  fouiul  in  the  bottom. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  necessarily  be  found  in  the  bottom  ? — 
A.  I  think  if  you  put  in  your  hand  you  took  out  any  kind. 

Q.  Being  in  the  box,  they  would  necessarily  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  Avould  they  not,  after  the  others  were  taken  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  s;"iy  when  they  were  taken  ont  of  the  box  they  were  separated 
and  not  fohh'cl  in  ? — A.  Tliey  were  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon,  further,  if  there  were  not  some  clonble  tickets  fonnd 
in  the  box  when  they  were  takinii-  them  ont  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  ease  was  not  one  of  them  kept  and  the  other  destroyed? — 
A.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  were  kept ;  I  wonld  not  be  positive  abont 
that. 

Q.  If  they  did  that,  wonld  not  that  aeconnt  for  the  fact  that  there 
were  fewer  ballots  to  be  connted  finally  than  there  w^ere  names  on  the 
poll-list,  what  number  the  tickets  mi<;ht  have  beenf — A,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I5nt  the  lunnber  of  tickets  taken  out  were  only  four  which  con- 
tained other  ballots:  did  you  make  a  statement  of  that  kind? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  don't  think  I  did, 

Q.  You  kept  no  memorandum  of  the  rnunber  of  double  tickets  that 
were  found  in  the  box  f — A.  1  didn't.  This  tally-list  is  all  the  memoran- 
dum I  have  kei)t. 

Q.  Xow  I  will  ask  you  if  when  the  tissue  ballots  were  found  in  the 
box  the  managers  did  not  ask  yon  and  the  other  supervisor  what  had 
better  be  done  in  regard  to  them  f — A.  Ko,  sir  ;  they  didn't. 

Q.  And  if  y<m  did  not  say,  "  Well,  they  had  better  be  left  until  the  others 
are  counted,  and  then  we  will  see  about  it  f ' — A.  Xo,  sir ;  there  was  no 
others  left. 

Q.  I  know  that,  when  the  others  were  all  taken  out ;  but  I  ask  you  if 
you  did  not  say  when  the  others  were  counted  that  you  would  see  then 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  tissue  ballots? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  asked 
me  no  such  question. 

Q.  Y^our  clerk  was  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  lie  was. 

Q.  And  had  some  opi^ortunity  of  seeing  the  way  things  were  con- 
ducted ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cazmeron  : 

Q.  Were  you  going  on  to  state  that  the  poll-list  kept  by  yourself  and  the 
managers  of  election  corresponded  exactly  after  you  got  through? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  persons  after  you  got  there? — A.  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  You  will  find  that  the  number  of  votes  kept  by  mysell 
and  the  number  of  votes  found  in  the  ballot-box  make  a  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  and  their  poll-list.  The  838  votes  taken  and 
the  real  number  of  Congressional  votes  would  be  915,  I  think,  which 
makes  an  average  of  about  77  votes  during  my  absence;  015,  that 
would  be  522  for  Mackey,  313  for  O'Connor.  Xow,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  half  ticket  they  had,  there  could  not  be  but  77  and  a  half 
votes  cast ;  that  is  the  list,  and  if  anybody  can  disprove  that  list  they 
must  also  disi)rove  the  other.  There  is  310  returned  by  the  managers, 
and  deducting  the  four  ballots  which  were  found  to  contain  other  bal- 
lots, makes  1,300.    I  agreed  with  them  to  tear  up  these  four  ballots. 

By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 

Q.  The  person  who  testified  before  you  was  your  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  late  in  getting  there  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Whenyou  got  there  you  inquired  how  many  votes  had  been  polled  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  say? — A.  He  said  he  thought  about  110. 

Q.  When  you  got  through  voting  of  course  your  jJoU-list,  commencing 
at  the  time  you  got  there,  and  the  i)olMist  kept  by  the  managers  agreed 
from  that  time  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  how  iiiiiiiy  names  did  your  clerk  add  t(t  his  list? — A.  AV'ell, 
lie  must  Inne  achh'd  4(i8. 

Q.  Instead  of  110?— A.  Yes,  sir.  lie  didn't  addtlieni  to  my  list,  but 
simply  recjuested  that  I  should  luive  tin;  names  of  the  parties  wiio  had 
voted  before  mv  arrival  up  to  the  time  of  my  getting  there,  wlueh  was 
408. 

Q.  You  Avere  told  when  you  got  there  that  110  votes  had  been  cast 
before  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  my  clerk  said. 

Q.  AVhen  you  got  there,  and  it  became  necessary  to  add  names  to 
account  for  tlie  ditl'erence  between  the  two  lists,  it  took  408  instead  of 
110  ?— A.  It  did. 

By  ISlv.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Then  if  tlie  408  voted  at  all,  they  must  have  voted  before  you  got 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  408  vote  in  half  an  hour  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  he  had  much  ex- 
I)erience  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  more  than  I  can  vote. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  clerical  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  a  man  write  that  number  of  names  in  an  hour  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  can. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  were  gone  more  than  half  an  hour? — A.  No, 
sir ;  1  don't  think  I  was  that. 

By  Mr  .Z^IcDonald  : 
Q.  The  poll-list  you  returned? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  I  only  returned  the  list 
I  took  myself;  I  didn't  use  the  others. 

Q.  You  refused  to  adopt  them? — A.  Yes,  sii";  1  didn't  turn  them  in. 


JOHN  .AI.  GREGG. 

Charleston,  January  21,  1879. 

John  M.  Gregg  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  All  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  you  a  supervisor  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  ?— A.  At  the  Eagle  Engine  House,  the  precinct 
in  the  5th  ward. 

Q.  Charleston  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  election  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  took  place.— A.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  1 
arrived  at  the  polls  about  five  o'clock.  I  met  there  sonui  one  or  two  per- 
sons whom  1  sui)posed  to  be  voters,  but  there  were  none  of  the  managers 
there  at  that  hour.  Aly  clerk  was  there,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk.  After  a  little  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  numagers  of 
the  precinct,  Albert  Stewart,  arrived.  At  six  o'clock  by  Air.  Stewart's 
watch  the  polls  were  opened,  the  ballot-box  was  unlocked,  and  exhibited 
to  the  parties  around.  There  was  nothing  in  it.  I  looked  in  the  box, 
myself,  with  the  others.  Then  the  ballot-box  was  relocked  and  the  bal- 
loting conuuenced.  A  considerable  crowd  had  by  this  time  assend)led 
and  increased  rajudly.  Two  of  the  men  were  there,  but  no  clerk. 
Mr.  Stewart  actetl  as  clerk  himself  for  an  hour  or  so.     Aly  clerk  took 
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<lown  tlio  iiamos  of  the  voters  as  fast  as  tliey  came  up.  About  an  hour 
jiud  a  half  after  tlie  i)()lls  o])ene(l  ^^tewart  said  he  was  informed  that 
I  was  not  alh)wed  a  clerk.  I  tohl  liim  1  did  not  know  anything-  about 
it;  tliat  I  was  instructed  by  my  chief  supervisor  to  ])rovide  a.  clerk, 
and  had  done  so;  and  1  asked  where  he  got  his  information.  He  said 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  had  sent  him  word  to 
that  etfect.  I  told  him  I  did  not  recoonizo  the  authority  of  that  committee, 
l)p(;anse  I  was  api)ointed  by  the  United  States  sujjcrvisor,  who  had  in- 
structed me  to  ])rovide  a  clerk.  ]\Ir.  Stewart  and  I  being  on  friendly 
terms  no  unpleasant  words  ])assed  between  us;  everything  went  on 
«piietly  for  about  an  hour  longer,  when^NIr.  Gon/ales,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate on  the  ticket  for  the  house  of  representatives,  came  there  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  warm.  He  had  some  consultation  with  StcAvart  and 
the  other  managers,  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  as  my  time  was  fully 
occupied.  At  last  Stewart  came  to  me  and  said:  "Your  clerk  will  have 
to  go,"  I  told  him  1  would  not  discharge  the  clerk  until  1  had  instruc- 
tions from  the  chief  sui)ervisor  to  do  so.  Stewart  and  I  Avere  friendly. 
Xothing  trather  was  said  or  done  then,  and  my  clerk  retained  his  posi- 
tion. Some  time  afterward  I  again  noticed  a  great  deal  of  muttering 
among  the  Democrats,  saying  that  they  would  not  allow  any  Itepublican 
l)ehind  the  bar.  They  had  challengers,  but  wimld  not  allow  me  any.  I 
j)ut  in  my  protest,  of  which  they  took  no  notice  whate\'er.  Some  time 
later  in  the  day,  while  I  was  leaning  over  (the  balloting  having  tem- 
])orarily  subsided),  looking  over  the  work  of  my  clerk,  1  heard  the  voices 
of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  which  I  recognized  as  being  that  of  Captain 
Dawson;  he  had  come  in  with  General  Siegleurs.  1  heard  him  say  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  "That  sui)ervisor  is  not  entitled  to  a  clerk."  He  said  he 
liad  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Broad  street.  Captain 
Dawson  said,  "That  is  so."  I  said,  "I  will  examine  into  the  matter  and 
act  accordingly."  Dawson  said  if  I  didn't  dismiss  my  clerk  the  man- 
agers must  have  him  i)ut  out.  Being  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  I  did  not 
want  any  fuss,  and  I  knew  my  clerk  would  not  submit  to  be  put  out. 
Consequently,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  I  asked  my  clerk  to  retire,  and  he 
did  so  before  Dawson  and  Siegleurs  left.  At  least  he  removed  from  the 
table  where  lie  had  before  been  sitting.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
the  Democratic  supervisor  and  myself  alternated  in  keeping  the 
l)oll-list.  He  Avrote  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I  Avould  write  for  an  hour 
or  so,  relieving  him.  AVhile  I  was  writing  1  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on  at  the  ballot-boxes.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  swear- 
ing in  three  or  four  voters  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
ballot-box.  They  would  have  as  many  as  four  sworn  at  one  time,  which 
1  protested  against ;  but  my  protests  throughout  the  entire  day  ainounte«l 
to  nothing,  and  I  did  not  make  any  fuss.  So  far  as  the  managers  and  I 
were  concerned  we  got  along  very  well,  but  other  parties  seemed  to  ex- 
ercise more  authority  over  the  election  than  some  of  the  managers  as 
regards  voting  at  the  precinct.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  (and  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  all  Kepublicans  and  all  colored  men)  who  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  They  were  denied  that  right  on  the  ground 
that  they  lived  in  the  country.  They  said  there  was  no  precinct  within 
their  reach,  and  that  they  had  been  instructed  to  come  here  and  Aote. 
Some  of  these  came  from  Saint  Mary's  I'arish,  some  from  James  Island, 
and  some  from  beyond  the  Six  Mile  House  by  our  State  road.  The  rule 
was  established  that  nobody  should  A'ote  who  lived  beyond  the  Six  Mile 
'House.  That  rule  Avas  established  for  the  tirst  time  that  I  ever  heard 
of  that  day.  I  said  to  the  managers,  "Gentlemen,  as  I  understand  the 
law,  a  man  can  vote  anywhere  in  the  county";  but  they  overruled  mo 
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and  establislied  tlieir  own  rnlo,  and  I  liad  no  ])ow('v  \vliat«n'('r.  Tliero 
was  no  disturbance  at  tln^  polls  on  that  day,  so  far  as  1  saw.  Several 
arrests  were  made  ;  tli(>  cause  I  knew  notliiiij;'  of,  as  tlicy  occurrfMl  on  tlie 
streets  Avhile  I  was  sittinji'  in  the  room  where  the  voting'  was  <;()in^'  on. 
"Where  I  was  seated  everythln.i;'  was  <iuiet.  1  reiDained  there  Irom  about 
six  (/clock  that  niornin;;'  until  half  ])ast  two  o'clock  the  next  mornin*;-.  J 
accomi»anied  the  box  to  the  city,  saw  it  delivered  to  tlu^  comnussioners 
of  election,  and  then  returiuMl  home. 

As  to  the  conntinii',  when  the  box  was  opened  and  that  count  was 
nnule  1,22<;  votes  were  found  in  the  ballot-box— or  i-ather  on  the  ])oll- 
list.  A\'heu  we  unfolded  the  ballots  and  counted  them  out  on  the  table, 
it  turned  out  l,o84  ballots — an  excess  of  158  above  the  number  on  the 
poll-list  accordinj*-  to  my  calculation.  By  the  way,  the  manaj^ers'  poll- 
list  and  mine  agreed  exactly.  The  ballots,  after  bein<;'  ])oured  out  upon 
the  table  and  counted,  Avere  ])ut  back  into  the  box.  ( )n(;  of  the  managers 
(I  think  his  name  was  Sarvis)  was  blindfolded,  and  drew  out  158  tickets. 
1  am  not  certain  whether  his  name  was  Sarvis  or  Jarvis;  it  was  some- 
thing like  that.  He  was  not  the  nmn  whose  name  had  ai)peared  in  the 
])ai)ers  as  one  of  the  managers.  I  said  he  was  blindfolded,  but  it  W'as 
done  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  to  protest.  I  will  show  you  how  he  was 
blindfolded  [illustrating].  Xow,  gentlemen,  this  handkerchief  is  ai)par- 
ently  over  my  eyes;  I  cannot  see  you;  but  I  can  very  easily  see  down 
into  that  hat  before  me.  When  the  tickets  were  put  back  we  found  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  these  little  tissue  tickets.  They  are  soft,  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  other  tickets  could  be  felt  very 
readily.  The  lie])ublican  ticket  was  printed  on  thick,  stiff  paper.  I  did 
not  count  the  number  of  Eepublican  tickets  taken  out,  but  I  judge 
(and  I  want  to  speak  only  of  facts) — I  judge  that  the  excess  drawn  out  of 
the  box  were  all,  or  the  larger  portion  of  them,  Republican  tickets;  I  am 
sure  of  it,  almost. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
On  what  kind  of  paper  were  the  Democratic  tickets  printed? — A.  It 
was  white,  but  not  as  stiff  nor  as  thick  as  the  Republican  tickets.  The 
Jlepnblican  tickets  were  printeil  on  extra  stiff  paper,  the  Democratic 
tickets  on  soft  paper.  One  could  very  easily  distinguish  the  Eepub- 
lican tickets  from  the  tissue  paper  tickets.  The  excess  in  the  number 
of  tickets  was  taken  out  by  this  manager  who  was  blindfolded.  Then 
the  count  was  resumed.  I  kept  tally,  so  did  the  Democratic^  su])ervisor 
and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  managers.  After  the  count  was  finished 
the  result  showed  that  O'Conimr  had  received  732  of  the  votes  to  49-4 
for  .Alackey,  making  a  total  of  1,220,  thus  agreeing  with  the  poll-list.  The 
managers  then,  after  the  (;ount  of  Congressman  was  over,  ])roceeded  to 
(;ount  the  vote  of  the  other  officers  on  the  ticket,  to  which  I  ])aid  no 
attention.  I  remained  there,  but  I  didn't  supervise  tlu'.  count  of  the 
votes  of  the  other  can«lidates,  because  that  Avas  none  of  my  business. 
I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  election  officially  excei)t  to  remain 
with  the  boxes  until  the  final  canvass  was  made  by  the  commissioners. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  some  men  were  refused  the  privilege  of  voting  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  how  many  ? — A.  I  did  keej)  a  memorandum  up  to 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  ;  after  that  time  I  c^ould  not  do  it  and 
attend  to  my  other  bnsiiu'ss  too.  After  they  refused  to  allow  me  a  clerk, 
I  had  as  much  as  I  couhl  do  to  keep  my  poll-list  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  anything  else  that  was  going  on. 
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Q.  What  qnestioiis  were  asked  of  those  persons  whose  votes  were  I'o- 
fiised'^— A.  Numerous  questions;  very  sinj»-uhir  (luestions. 

Q.  (live  an  iUustration  of  the  kind  of  (luestions. — A.  Well,  if  the  pe 
son  ai)i)eare(l  to  be  somewhat  youu"-,  they  would  ask  how  old  he  wa 
lie  would  answer,  i)erhaps,  21  or  22.     Then  they  would  ask  him,  "Ho^ 
do  yon  knowf     And  he  would  answer,  "Because  my  father  or  m^ 
mother  told  me  so,"  or,  "Because  it  is  so  in  a  book  at  home."     Then  the 
would  ask  him,  "What  year  were  you  born  in"?"     And  he  w^ould  say  in 
such  a  year;  then  they  would  ask  him,  "How  do  you  know  you  were 
born  insuch  a  year?" 

Q.  Mere  there  many  (questions  asked  of  them  ? — A.  That  was  just  ac- 
cordiu<i-  to  the  ai)pearance  of  the  person.  When  a  man  had  the  appear- 
ance of  full-^rown  manhood  no  such  questions  were  asked  him. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  tissue  ballots  were  found  in  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  goodly  number. 

Q.  How  many"? — A.  I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Ha\'e  you  any  idea  how  many! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  tickets  were  those  tissue  ballots — which  party  did 
they  favor "? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  AV^ere  any  of  these  drawn  out  with  the  excess  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  were. 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  any  specimen  of  those  tickets  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  158  tickets  were  drawn  out  ? — A.  Y^es 

Q.  Of  which  the  majority,  you  think,  were  IMackey  tickets? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
<loubt  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  W^ho  is  Siegieurs  whom  you  mentioned! — A.  He  is  a  gentleman 
on  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  State  senator. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  managers  of  the  election  at  that 
poll  f — A.  They  were  all  Democrats. 

Q.  How  many  managers  were  there? — A.  Three. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  clerk  ? — A.  The  same,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  none  of  the  managers  or  clerks  were  Ee- 
publicans  ? — A.  I  so  understand ;  that  is  where  I  thought  the  unfairness 
of  the  thing  came  in.     I  had  no  assistance,  ami  they  had  live  to  my  one. 

Q.  What  objection  was  made  to  your  having  a  clerk? — A.  None 
further  than  I  have  already  stated.  Stewart  spoke  to  me  about  the 
matter.  Captain  Dawson  si)oke  about  it  so  that  I  couhl  hear.  He  said 
it  was  the  o])inion  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  on  Broad  street  that  I 
was  not  entitled  to  a  clerk. 

Q.  They  did  not  claim  that  your  clerk  acted  offensively  or  improp- 
erly?— A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  say  so;  he  was  as  <iuiet  as  any  man 
could  be. 

Q.  What  duty  was  he  performing  ? — A.  Keeping  the  poll-list. 

Q.  Was  there  room  enough  there  for  your  clerk,  or  was  he  in  the  way 
of  the  managers  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  he  Avas  at  a  table  alongside  of  the 
others, 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  of  those  tissue  ballots  when  they  were  dei)0s- 
ited? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  the  voting  of  those  tissue  ballots  during 
the  day  ? — A.  I  had  heard  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  going  to 
be  used. 
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P>y  Mr.  KiRKWOOi) : 

Q.  Did  you  watch  the  ballot-box  until  your  clerk  went  away? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  put  in  before  he  lc;ft? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  thein  may  have  gone  in,  for 
these  tissue  tickets  can  be  folded  very  small  so  that  it  is  hard  to  detect 
them. 

By  ]Vrr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  In  this  State  each  voter  deposits  his  own  ballot,  I  understand? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ]\[r.  KiinovooD: 
Q.  Y"ou  don't  hand  the  ticket  to  the?  managers  ? — A.  Xo,  sii' ;  each 
voter  deposits  his  own  ballot. 

By  Mr.  Camekon  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  tickets  during  the  day  of  election  in  cir- 
culation around  the  ballot  box? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  Democratic  managers  at  the  polls  say  any- 
thing in  regard  to  voting  tissue  tickets  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  pedilling  or  distributing  tickets  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  my  duties  kept  me  inside  the  building  where  the  voting  was  going 
on. 

Q.  When,  on  that  day,  did  you  first  see  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Xot  until 
the  ballot-box  was  opened  and  the  tickets  turned  out. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 
Q.  Y^ou  said  something  about  four  i)ersons  voting  at  once;  what  did 
you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  meant  that  the  same  oath  that  was  adminis- 
tered to  one  was  administered  to  four  at  the  same  time. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  your  appointment  as  supervisor  of  elec* 
tion  ? — A.  From  Chief  Supervisor  Poinier. 

Q.  Did  any  instructions  accompany  it,  printed  or  written  "? — A.  Y"es, 
sir;  I  had  the  law  governing  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? — A.  I  think  this  is  it. 

[The  witness  exhibits  to  the  committee  a  circidar  entitled,  "  Instruc- 
tions to  supervisors."] 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  to  rei)resent  the  Republican  party  at  that  poll, 
so  far  as  the  Congressional  election  was  concerned? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so 
far  as  the  Congressional  election  was  concerned. 

Q.  Y"ou  were  not  concerned  in  the  State  and  city  election  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  had  appointed  you  as  supervisor  ?— A.  George  L.  Holmes,  I 
think,  was  his  name. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  ap])ear  at  the  polls  ?— A.  I  met  him  there,  sir ; 
when  I  got  there  he  was  there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  third  manager  of  election  ?— A.  I  think  his  name  was 
John  Barry. 

Q.  Then' the  names  of  the  three  managers  were  Robert  Stewart,  John 
Barry,  and  tliis  young  man  Sarvis  or  Jarvis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.'Did  you  know  them  personally  ?— A.  I  knew  Barry  and  Stewart 
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personally:  Sarvis  was  not  the  one  imblislied  in  the  paper;  he  was  a 
substitute  for  somebody. 

(^  lie  appeared  there  with  the  chairman  ? — A.  He  came  there  alone, 
sir. 

Q.  Sar^•is  and  Stewart  opened  the  polls,  I  understood  you  to  say  f — 
A.  1  think  they  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  Mr.  Barry  come  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  A\"ere  you  and  Ifolmes  both  seated  at  the  same  table? — A.  Not  at 
all  tiujcs.  When  I  got  up  he  took  his  seat;  when  he  got  up  1  took 
his  place. 

().  AVas  not  the  clerk  doing  work  for  both  ? — A.  Mr.  Uolmes  kept  no 
tally  list  exce])t  jointly  with  me. 

Q.  And  while  your  clerk  renuiined  there  the  names  Avere  Avritten  by 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  left  you  took  that  work  upon  yourself  and  kept  it 
with  ]\lr.  Holmes  alternately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  of  the  polling  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  engine  house f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Eagle  Engine  House, 
in  the  tilth  ward. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  the  room  divided  off  from  the  balance  of  it? — A. 
No,  sir ;  there  was  simply  a  triangular  bar  there  where  voters  went  in 
one  way  and  went  out  the  other  way.  Policemen  w-ere  stationed  there 
to  keep  back  all  except  those  Avho  were  voting. 

Q.  Were  the  managers  placed  about  the  table? — A.  They  were  sit- 
ting down  of  course;  one  was  sitting  here  [indicating],  and  the  clerk 
there,  and  the  other  manager  to  the  left. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ballot-box  ? — A.  It  was  standing  on  the  table. 

Q.  Voters  came  up  in  front  of  the  table  and  the  numagers  sat  behind 
the  table  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  table  extend  back  to  the  wall  of  the  room  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
there  Avas  a  passage  way  on  each  side  of  the  table. 

Q.  And  the  si)ace  back  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  supervisors,  man- 
agers, and  clerk?— A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  clerk  was  there. 

Q.  And  by  Avhom  else  ? — A,  By  the  rallying  committee  of  the  Demo- 
<'ratic  ])arty. 

Q.  AVhat  amount  of  space  was  there  ? — A.  It  was  a  large  hall,  larger 
than  tliis  room — larger  than  these  two  rooms  together. 

Q.  ^^^cl.s  the  space  behind  the  table  as  large  as  this  room  ? — A.  Larger, 
sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  your  clerk  leave? — A.  I  did  not  take  the 
time;  it  was  about  two  hours  after  the  polls  opened.  I  should  say  he 
only  served  about  two  hours,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  many  names  he  had  written  down? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  didn't  look ;  1  suppose  those  of  200  or  300  voters. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that? — A.  More  or  less;  I  didn't  count;  in  fact,  I 
was  at  the  time  so  much  i)rovoked  that  I  didn't  think  of  counting.  I 
vA'as  provoked  at  the  idea  of  their  not  alloAving  the  clerk  to  renmin. 

C^.  By  Avhom  Avere  you  directed  to  kee]i  a  poll-list? — A.  By  the  chief 
su])ervisor,  Avho  fuiiiished  me  the  printed  regulations — the  regulations. 

(^.  Have  you  a  co])y  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  AVas  tiiere  a  list  furnished  to  the  Democratic  supervisor? — A,  Yes, 
sir;  similar  to  that  Avhich  1  had,  but  he  never  used  it;  he  said  there  was 
no  necessity  for  tAvo. 

Q.  You  had  confidence  in  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  confidence  in  you  ? — A.  1  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  this  what  Cai)tain  Dawson  said :  that  there  Avas  no  authoritj' 
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of  law  for  a  dork  for  tlio  suporvisorsf — A.  ]  do  not  know  tliat  lie  nsvd 
those  words;  he  said  lie  had  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  lawycu-s  in 
liroad  street  to  that  elf<M-t. 

Q.  ]Mr.  Holaies  iiad  no  clerk  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledfje. 

Q.  No  one  was  takinj^-  down  the  list  for  him? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
By  Mr.  Kaxdolph  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  authority  conferred  in  those  instructions  author- 
izing you  to  em])loy  a  clerk? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any. 
By  Mr.  :\[cI)ONALD : 

Q.  There  were  challengers  there,  were  there  not,  who  challenged  the 
votes  of  men  who  came  up,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  "When  men  were  challenged  were  they  sworu  by  the  challengers 
of  the  board  of  managers! — A.  No,  sir;  only  when  they  were  going  to 
deposit  their  vote  in  the  box. 

Q.  Was  not  that  when  the  challenge  was  made  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the 
challenge  was  made  before. 

Q.  AVhen  a  vote  was  challenged,  then  the  managers  heard  the  cause 
of  the  challenge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  the  ground  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  was  the  voter  challenged? — A.  If  they  Avere  satisfied  that 
he  was  entitled  to  vote  they  swore  him. 

Q.  They  first  decided  that  he  was  CTititled  to  vote,  and  then  swore 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  did  they  swear  him  for  then  ? — A.  The  law  required  that  he 
should  swear  that  he  Avas  a  resident  of  the  county  and  entitled  to  vote. 
J^jvery  voter  was  swoin,  whether  he  was  challenged  or  not. 

Q.  This  swearing  of  thre(^  or  four  at  the  same  time  was  when  they 
presented  themselves  to  vote  and  no  objection  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  managers  did  that  for  their  own  convenience,  but  I  didn't  like  it 
very  much. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  liked  it  or  disliked  it;  was  the  same 
oath  reipiired  of  all  of  them  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  the  same  oath  that  Avas  in- 
tended for  one  was  i)ut  to  three  or  four. 

Q.  The  same  oath  to  each  voter? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  whether  administered 
to  one  or  to  a  dozen — it  was  the  same  oath  to  all. 

Q.  Sometimes,  you  say,  as  many  as  four  would  be  SAvorn  at  the  same 
time? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  the  same  oath  as  to  their  qualifications? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  x\nd  then  each  one  would  deposit  his  ballot  in  turn  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  more  than  one  vote  at  a  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  more  than  one  took  the  oath  of  qualification  at  the  same 
time  ? — A.  Y^es.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  oath  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  atAvhat  tnne  Captain  Dawson  spoke  to  yon  about 
your  clerk  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  observe  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  late  as  one  o'clock  ? — A.  Tossibly  ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, sir;  it  might  have  been  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Y"«m  say  that  after  your  clerk  Avent  aAvay  you  kei)t  tlu^  ]wll-book  a 
])art  of  the  time  and  your  Democratic  colleague  tlie  balance  of  the  time. 
How  did  you  take  down  the  names — as  the  Aoter  i)ut  his  ticket  in  the 
ballot-box  ? — A.  No,  sir;  Avhen  he  gave  it,  the  namt;  had  to  be  recorded 
on  my  list  and  on  the  managers'  list,  before  he  Avas  allowed  to  A'ote. 

(^.Did  his  nam(!  have  to  be  recor<le(l  on  your  list  first? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  that  as  a  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  you  wrote  down  liis  name  before  lie  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  alter  you  wrote  liis  name  down  lie  put  liis  tieket  in  the  bal- 
lot-box ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  prevented  your  se(>in<;'  liiin  ])ut  the  ticket  in  the  ballot-box? — 
A.  I  could  not  see  hiui  because  1  had  to  be  writing.  I  checked  the  names 
as  they  voted. 

Q.  So  you  saw  them  as  they  voted? — A.  Not  always. 

(,).  You  checked  them  as  they  voted? — A.  Their  names  were  called. 
As  the  name  of  John  Smith,  for  instance,  was  called,  1  wrote  down 
".Tohn  Smith." 

Q.  Then  they  would  say  "  Peter  Jones,"  and  you  would  write  down 
the  name  "Peter  Jones,"  and  so  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  Well,  when  Mr.  Holmes  was  writing  down  the  names  that  left  you 
«>ntirely  free  to  see  what  Avas  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  You  say  your  i)oll-list  and  that  of  the  clerk  agreed  in  showing 
\,2'2(\  voters  on  the  i)oll  list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  were  l,o8-i  ballots  in  the  box  when  it  came  to  be  exam- 
ined ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  an  excess  of  158  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  drew  the  158  ballots  out  of  the  box? — A.  One  of 
the  managers,  I  think,  jMr.  Sarvis. 

Q.  Did  you  not  notice  closely  who  it  was? — A.  I  know  who  it  was, 
but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  his  name. 

Q.  When  the  tickets  were  ])ut  back  in  the  box,  were  they  not  shaken 
up? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  or  not;  they  were  put 
in  ])romiscuously. 

Q.  All  thrown  into  the  box  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  And  then  this  man  was  blindfolded  in  the  manner  you  speak  of, 
and  drew  158  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  put  into  a  sack  or  something? — A.  They  were  put 
into  a  hat. 

Q.  You  saw  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  ballots  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Did  you  inspect  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Did  you  see  the  face  of  any  one  of  those  ballots? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  in  the  hat? — A.  I  saw  them  as  they  were 
thrown  in. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  any  one  of  those  tickets  so  as  to  know 
what  was  on  it? — A.  I  cannot  say;  I  judged  by  the  size  only. 

Q.  And  nothing  else? — A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  legular  Pepublican  ticket  was  ])rinted  you  say 
on  stiff  i)aper;  was  it  Avriting  i)a|)er  or  this  common  book  paper? — A. 
1  think  it  was  common  book  i)aper;  I  did  not  examine  except  to  see  that 
it  was  very  stiff  paper. 

Q.  Such  as  newspapers  and  books  are  printed  on? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  not 
like  newspaper,  by  any  means. 

Q.  On  what  were  the  regular  Democratic  tickets  printed — those  that 
Avei'c  not  tissue  tickets? — A.  On  smaller  sized  paper  than  the  Republi- 
can ticket — shorter  and  narroAver. 

Q.  \\"ere  they  printed  on  the  same  charactei-  of  paper? — A.  No,  sir. 

i).  What  was  the  difterence  between  them? — A.  The  paper  u])on 
which  they  w'ere  printed  Avas  softer,  sir;  F  could  easily  distinguish  them 
by  the  shape. 

i).  Did  you  try  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  it  was  over. 

if.  Did  you  shut  your  eyes  to  see  whether  you  could  tell  one  from  the 
otlicr  by  the  touch? — A.  No,  sir;  but  1  am  very  sure  1  could. 
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Q.  But  you  didn't  try? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  is  a  jiuess  wlietlier  you  could  or  not,  after  all  ? — A.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  count  as  it  was  nuule  up  otilicially  ]\Ir.  O'Con- 
nor received  7;52  and  Mr.  Mackey  4!)4  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  majority  in  the  ballot-box  for  (J'Connor  any- 
how?— A.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  were  ])ut  back. 

Q.  But  73li  is  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots  originally  in  the  box? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Certainly  it  is;  732  is  more  tlian  half  of  1,384,  and  tliat  constitutes 
a  majority? — A.  I  «lo  not  so  re.uard  it. 

Q.  Is  not  7.'')2niore  than  half  of  1,384? — A.  I  do  not  so  regard  it.  Bear 
in  mind,  we  di<ln't  count  for  O'Connor  and  IMackey  on  the  first  count. 
NVe  counted  simply  to  compare  the  number  of  ballots  in  the  box  with 
the  number  of  names  on  the  ])oll-list. 

Q.  Of  those  that  remained  in  the  box  after  returning  to  the  box  those 
which  the  manager  when  he  was  blindfolded  had  not  ])ick(Ml  out,  732 
were  for  O'Connor ;  and  is  not  732  more  than  half  of  1,384  ? — A.  It  might 
be,  but  I  didn't  figure  it  out  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  The  whole  number  in  the  box  should  be  1,22(5? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackey.  But  what  O'Connor  had  was  a  majority  not  only  of  those 
that  were  put  back  in  the  box,  but  of  all  that  were  found  iu  the  box. 

Mr.  Ca^ieeo^'.  But  you  are  assuming  that  Mackey  had  none  of  those 
stuffed  ballots. 

Mr.  ]M('I)ONALD.  No,  T  am  testing  the  witness's  knowledge  of  these 
facts.  You  say  that  after  the  handkerchief  was  bound  on  this  man's 
eyes  he  could  see  what  was  in  that  hat? — A.  I  judged  so  and  I  told  him 
so. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  how  he  was  bandaged? — A.  I  looked  at 
him,  and  I  said  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  blindfold  a  man. 

Q.  What  did  the  numagers  on  the  other  side  say? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  me  and  went  right  on.  In  fact,  they  paid  no 
attention  to  anything  I  said  through  all  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  whether  the  handkerchief  was  bound  so  as 
to  really  blind  him  ? — A.  I  stood  near  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  he 
couhl  see.     I  km)w  I  could  if  I  had  been  fixed  in  the  sam<>,  way. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  him  while  he  was  drawing  out  those  tick- 
ets ? — A.  I  was  standing  right  alongside  of  him  the  whole  day.  iMore 
than  that  I  had  to  ])rotest  further.  While  drawing  out  the  ballots  he 
felt  around  in  the  hat,  and  I  have  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  felt  a  long 
tinu^,  so  that  I  said  "You  have  no  right  to  be  feeling  around  an<li)icking 
out  ballots  in  that  way  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your  hands  on  the 
tickets  and  bring  them  out  Avithout  selecting  one  kind  instead  of 
another." 

i).  If  he  could  see,  what  was  the  use  of  feeling  ? — A.  ^Afy  view  of  it 
was  that  he  did  both  together  to  nuike  the  matter  mon^  secure. 

Q.  You  are  (piite  certain  he  could  see? — A.  I  know  he  could. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  could  if  the  bandage  was  i)ut  on  your  eyes  as 
they  bandaged  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  loose  way  that  bandage  was 
l)ut  on. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  tied  the  bandage  over  his  eyes? — A.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  boaid,  Mr.  Stewart;  it  was  very  carelessly  and 
loosely  done,  sir ; 

i).  Yon  made  a  good  many  objections  that  day? — A.  I  liad  to  object. 
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Q.  But  you  made  a  <j;ood  many  objoctions  ? — A.  WLen  occasion  de- 
manded; 1  did  according;-  to  uiy  instructions.  I  entered  uiy  protest.  I 
was  there  as  an  officer  sworn  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  did  it. 

By  Mr,  Bandolph  : 

Q.  What  did  you  consider  yourduty  that  day  f — A.  The  duties  that  are 
hiid  down  l>y  tlie  hiw  to  be  performed  by  the  su])ervisor  of  election;  to 
suix'rvise  tlie  election  of  Conp'essmen  for  this  district. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  yonrself  there  as  ai)artisan  or  as  a  United  States 
officer? — A.  .\s  a  United  States  officer.  1  did  not  exercise  any  partisan 
feeling-. 

Q.  You  said  the  Democratic  mana^irers  would  not  allow  you  to  have 
your  rallicrs  there? — A.  I  meant  the  ralliers  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do,  as  United  States  sui)ervis()r,  with  the  ralli- 
ers of  any  political  ])arty? — A.  I  considered  I  had  a  right  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  Beiniblican  party. 

Q.  Then  a  part  of  the  time  yon  acted  as  United  States  supervisor  and 
a  part  of  tlie  time  you  acted  as  a  Eepublican  politician? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I 
acted  all  the  time  as  United  States  supervisor.  I  wanted  the  Bepubli- 
can ])arty  to  have  whatever  privileges,  under  the  law,  the  Democratic 
party  liad. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  not  a  majority  of  the  jieople  around  the  polls  that  day  col- 
ored iieoi)le? — A.  Early  in  the  morning  that  was  the  case,  but  after  the 
day  grew  on  they  found  there  was  no  use  of  their  being-  there,  and  many 
of  them  went  away. 

Q.  You  say  they  found  there  was  no  use  of  their  being  there ;  why 
was  there  no  use  of  their  being  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  sir ;  for  they 
went  away. 

Q.  I  asked  you  why  there  was  no  use  of  their  being  there? — A.  They 
could  not  get  u])to  use  their  intluence;  if  a  man  said  auy  thing  to  a  voter 
he  was  snatched  off  to  the  guard  house. 

Q.  Did  they  not  keep  a  line  there  ? — A.  They  did  in  the  morning ; 
later  in  the  day  they  did  not. 

Q.  After  election  did  you  join  in  a  certificate  in  regard  to  that  election' 
being  i)roperly  carried  on  ? — A.  I  joined  in  a  certificate  as  to  the  result 
of  the  election;  a  certificate  of  the  correct  count  as  it  came  out  of  the 
box.    1  knew  what  I  was  doing,  sir,  perfectly  well. 

Q.  You  speak  about  persons  being  challenged  and  not  permitted  to 
vote ;  about  a  great  many  persons  being  turned  aw  ay  because  they  didn't 
live  within  a  certain  distance  of  that  precinct.  Did  you  keej)  any  note 
of  these  persons  so  as  to  know  how  many  there  were  of  them  ? — A.  I  did 
not.  I  have  here  a  rough  memorandum  of  tAventy  that  was  taken  when 
I  had  time  to  do  it.     I  marked  them  here  [indicating]  rejected. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  for  what  cause  these  twenty  were  rejected  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how^  many  of  them  were  rejected  because  they  did 
not  live  within  the  distance  from  the  j)recinct  which  the  managers  thought 
they  ought  to  live  ? — A.  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  those  that  were 
rejected  for  that  particular  cause.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  were 
rejected  for  that  cause. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  ITow  many  of  this  rallying  committee  did  the  Democrats  have  ? — 
A.  I  think  ten  or  fifteen. 
Q.  Where  did  they  have  them  ? — A.  Inside  the  polling-place. 
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Q.  Wlu'ie  your  dork  had  been  ? — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stay  thcic  all  dayi? — A.  Some  of  vliciii  did  nol  ;  they  re- 
lieved each  other;  there  was  somebody  ther(^  tor  that  purpose  all  day. 

Q.  When  a  challenge  was  made  was  the  ehalleii.iied  party  sworn  .' — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  managers  decided  that  the  person  makinj;-  apidicatiou 
to  vote  was  not  rightfully  a  voter,  he  was  not  swcu-u  at  all  t — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  swear  hiui  as  to  his  (jualitieations  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  decided  that  he  was  not  a  voter,  they  dismissed  Iiim  .' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Then  his  oath  did  not  determine  his  qnalilications? — A.  They  did 
not  take  his  oath;  his  testimouy  was  not  taken. 

Q.  Did  yon  examine  those  tissue  ballots  '. — A.  I  did,  after  the  box  was 
oi)ened. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  AMien  a  man  challenfied  a  voter  what  did  the  man  who  made  the 
challenge  say  or  do  ? — A.  lie  simi)ly  said,  "- 1  object  to  this  man's  voting" ; 
and  he  gave  the  reason  why  he  objected;  as,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
live  in  this  ward,  or  in  this  precinct;  or  he  has  voted  already;  or  he  is 
not  old  enongh  to  vote;  but  the  challenger  was  not  sworn  on  that  state- 
ment at  all. 

Q.  Then  did  they  swear  the  man  who  wanted  to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  managers  were  satisfied  that  he  had  no  right  to  vote  he  was 
dismissed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ]\Ir.  McDonald  : 

Q.  In  the  testimony-in-chief  you  said  a  good  many  young  men  Avere 
challenged  and  questioned  as  to  whether  they  were  of  age;  who  did  this 
(juestioning  ? — A.  Generally  the  managers. 

Q.  Then  the  managers  did  question? — A.  Sometimes;  but  the  ol ejec- 
tion to  his  right  to  vote  was  always  made  by  the  challengers. 

Q.  But  the  facts  were  ascertained  by  the  managers  ? — A.  Xot  always; 
I  objected. 

Q.  But  in  the  case  of  young  men  who  seemed  to  be  under  age  you  say 
the  managers  asked  questions  ? — A.  The  managers  did  not  always;  the 
ralliers  took  part  as  well  as  the  managers. 

Q.  Did  not  the  managers  ask  him  where  he  lived  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  statements  of  the  party  challenged  and  others  they 
decided  u])on  his  right  to  vote  ? — A.  But  the  statements  were  not  made 
under  oath. 

Q.  Was  the  custom  in  this  regard  different  from  what  it  had  been  at 
elections  heretofore  ? — A.  So  far  as  regards  asking  Avhen  and  where  they 
were  born,  <S:c.,  it  was. 

Q.  Heretofore  you  have  had  Bepublican  managers  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir:  and 
heretofore  both  parties  had  an  opp(utunity  to  ciiallenge;  but  the  chal- 
lenging was  all  on  one  side  tiiis  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  custom  A\hen  a  portion  of  the  managers  were  Be- 
publicans  to  administer  the  oath  to  two  or  three  at  the  same  time  :' — A. 
1  have  seen  it  done  frecpu^ntly. 

(}.  Is  it  not  given  in  here? — A.  Y>s,  sir;  whenever  the  i)olls  are 
crowded  it  is  done  to  facilitate  the  voting;  at  least,  I  believe  that  is 
what  it  was  doiu^  f(U-.  The  only  difference  is  in  ordinary  elections, 
municipal  and  State,  there  is  no  super\is(»r,  and  no  [toll-list  required  to 
be  kept. 

Use 
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l>y  Mr.  liANDOLrii: 

(}.  Were  not  the  Republican  managers  in  the  habit  of  rejecting  voters 
on  tlie  same  reasons  as  tliose  for  which  voters  were  rejected  at  this  elec- 
tion * — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  AVe  took  every  ])ains  to  find  out  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  if  a  man  really  had  a  right  to  vote  he  was  allowed  to  vote. 
I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  send  a  manager  to  the  residence  of  a  party  to 
obtain  the  facts. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  swear  them  ? — A,  I  never  did. 

Q.  The  same  jiractice  prevailed  in  that  respect  that  prevailed  in  this 
last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  tissue  ballots,  were  they  all  Democratic  tickets! — 
A.  1  have  never  seen  a  single  Ilepublican  one.  I  have  handled  several, 
but  I  saw  no  Republican  tissue  ballots ;  all  were  Democratic  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  tissue  ballots  before  this  last  election  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  thej'  came  from  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  the  first  I  ever 
saw  of  them  was  when  the  box  was  opened.  I  had  heard  it  whispered 
that  they  were  being  used. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  printed? — A.  ]Sro,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  say  that  an  elector,  as  you  understand  the  law,  has  a  right  to 
vote  at  any  voting  place  in  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  a  Congres- 
sional election. 

Q.  What  reasons  did  the  managers  at  the  poll  where  you  were  assign 
for  refusing  to  let  those  vote  who  did  not  reside  in  that  precinct  f — A. 
They  gave  no  reason.  They  simply  made  the  objection  that  they  did 
not  reside  in  that  precinct.  They  said  they  must  go  and  vote  in  the 
l^recinct  where  they  lived. 

Q.  If  the  law  authorizes  them  to  vote  at  any  voting  j^lace,  what  rea- 
son did  the\'  give  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so '? — A.  I  can- 
not say.     They  arranged  the  matter  to  suit  themselves. 
By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  any  colored  men,  Republicans,  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  distance  of  the  Six-mile  House,  Avere  denied  the 
right  to  vote  ? — A.  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any. — A.  I  could  not  furnish  the  names  just 
now.     I  think  I  could  later  in  the  day. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  as  supervisor  you  made  a  statement  of  the  result '? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  a  supplemental  statement,  setting 
forth  in  detail  what  occurred  in  connection  with  that  election  ? — A.  I 
made  a  statement  to  the  sui^ervisor  of  what  transpired  around  the  polls 
that  dav. 


WALTER  ELFE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22,  1879. 
Walter  Elfe  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Celairman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  17  Harris  street,  in  this 
city. 
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Q.  How  loiio-  have  you  mskled  licre  ? — A.  All  my  life — Ibi-  twenty- live 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  supervisor  of  election  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  r  was. 

Q.  At  what  precinct? — A.  The  \Vashinj;ton  Engine  House,  ward  (». 

Q.  Was  there  a  Democratic  sui)ervisor  there  also — yon  were  the  Re- 
publican?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ?— A.  It  was  :\rr.  E.  :\r.  Wilson. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  of  election  ? — A.  One  was  Mr.  ,1.  II.  L. 
Teller;  another,  S.  P.  Bennett;  and  Mr.  Eivers. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  clerk?— A.  1  ihtn't  know;  I  thiuk  his  name  was 
Conkling. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  men  ? — A.  They  were  Democrats, 
to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow  you  may  state  whatever  occuire<l  during  the  day,  commencing 
with  the  morning.— A.  T  arrived  at  the  i)olls,  having  engage<l  a  clerk 
the  day  before.  I  took  him  there,  and  there  was  an  obJe(!tion  raised  tO' 
his  acting  as  clerk. 

By  ]\[r.  Ca:m:er()N  : 
(}.  Who  raised  the  objection  ? — A.  The  managers. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  For  what  purjwse  did  you  have  a  clerk  ? — A.  To  keep  my  i)oIl-list 
and  to  assist  me  in  keeping  my  tally-list. 

Q.  And  what  ol)Jection  was  urged  to  his  presence  ? — A.  There  was  no 
particular  objection  urged — simply  they  would  permit  no  clerk  there,  or 
something  to  that  ettect.  I  yielded,  and  proceeded  to  keep  my  own 
poll-list. 

Q.  Was  there  room  enough  for  your  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I 
occupied  the  table  that  I  intended  for  my  clerk ;  and  there  would  have 
been  room  enough  for  him,  because  I  would  have  stood  up 

Q.  Tell  how  the  election  was  conducted;  state  in  detail  just  what 
occurred. — A.  Xothing  special  occurred  immediately  excex)t  the  objec- 
tion to  my  clerk,  but  during  the  day  the  managers  and  the  rallyers  out- 
side refused  a  great  many  colored  voters  from  depositing  their  ballots 
on  various  pretexts ;  some  on  account  of  their  age,  because  they  could 
not  tell  what  year  they  were  born  in;  some  because  they  w^ere  living  in 
Saint  Andre^\  's  Parish  and  came  here  to  vote,  and  they  were  told  that 
thej-  could  not  vote  here  because  the^^  did  not  live  in  this  ward.  That 
was  general  through  the  day.  The  election  was  conducted  all  day  long 
just  that  way,  and  at  night,  when  the  time  for  closing  up  the  ]>olls  had 
arriAcd,  and  at  which  the  balloting  was  closed,  the  door  was  closed  and 
barred  on  the  inside. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  how  many  voters  were  thus  turned  away  during 
the  day. — A.  Eighty-one. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  kSaint  Andrew's  Parish;  where  is  that? — A.  IJight 
across  the  Ashley  River. 

Q.  Was  there  any  voting  in  Saint  Andrew's  Parish? — A.  Not  in  the 
l>art  of  the  ward  these  men  came  from.  That  precinct  was  abolished 
by  the  legislature. 

Q.  In  what  other  part  of  Saint  Andrew's  Parish  was  there  one  ? — A. 
In  the  lower  ])art,  I  thiidc, 

Q.  What  distance  did  they  come  to  vote? — A.  I  don't  know.  • 

Q.  Xow  you  may  go  on  with  the  statement  of  what  occurred. 
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By  ^h:  Kirk  wood  : 

(}.  Wlio  were  in  tlio  room  Avlicn  (lie  coniit  was  made  ? — A.  There  were 
only  tliri'e  liepublieans  iu  the  room. 

Q.  Were  you  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tliere  were  al)out  ."JO  or  40  Demo- 
erats.  The  count  was  commenced,  and  the  numl)er  of  baHots  in  the  box 
was  1"ound  to  be  SO.").  There  were  1)40  names  on  tlie  poll-list,  81  of  which 
were  rejected,  leaviiii;'  <S05  votes.  The  mauajiers  proceeded  to  count  the 
baHots,  aud  found  they  corresponded  witli  the  names  on  the  list,  less  the 
rejected  votes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is,  the  nnma.iiers  liad  on  their  list  805  names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  805  balh)ts  in  the  box? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  about 
GO  votes  had  been  counted  tliey  said  they  wouhl  count  the  vote  for 
]\Iackey  as  Congressman  hrst,  and  they  counted  tliem  in  batches  of  tens. 
AVlien  they  cauie  to  a  vote  for  O'Connor  they  would  lay  that  aside.  I 
think  10  ov  12  were  thus  laid  aside.  AVhen  they  counted  about  00  votes 
the  gas-lights  went  out. 

Q.  How  did  they  go  out? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  00  votes  Avere  for  Mackey  ? — A.  They  were 
counted  for  Mackey,  and  several  had  l)een  laid  aside  to  be  counted  for 
O'Connor  afterwards.  The  gas-lights  we]it  out  three  times,  and  during" 
the  interval  betAveen  each  time  it  went  out  about  7  or  8  votes  were 
counted,  and  when  that  gas  went  out  the  last  time  they  had  laid  aside 
7  tens  for  Mackey.  There  were  candles  l)uruing  there,  and  when  the 
lights  went  out  tlie  last  time  the  candles  WT're  l)lown  out.  At  that  time 
I  iieard  the  ballot-box  fall  on  the  floor.  I  was  standing  in  the  room,  by 
the  back  window,  and  I  saw  a  man  get  out  of  the  back  window,  and  got 
out  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  get  out? — A.  Be(?ause  that  was  the  only  opening  I 
saw,  and  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  the  room.  I  heard  the 
clicking  of  pistols,  or  a  noise  that  I  thought  was  that,  and  the  room  was 
in  total  darkness. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it? — A.  About  nine  o'clock,  although  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  the  time,  as  I  didn't  have  my  watch  with  me 
that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  went  home. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  ballot-box  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  AVas  any  return  made  from  that  precinct  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  kept  any  watch  of  the  vote  during  the  day,  so  as  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  how  it  stood  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir,  I  watched  it;  and  I  judge 
there  was  about  live  Eepublican  to  one  Democratic  vote  iu  tlie  l)ox. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  return  nuide  from  that  pre- 
cinct?— A.  There  was  none  made. 

Q.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  to  determine  who  had  disturbed  the 
count  in  tliat  way? — A.  Xo,  sh';  except  a  statement  made  by  myself  to 
the  chief  supervisor. 

i^.  Was  anybody  arrested  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  testify  in  an.y  court  in  regard  to  it  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  that  precinct,  white  or  black? — A.  It  is 
mostly  black — that  is,  the  voting  population. 

Q.  You  had  been  ol)serving  the  vote  closely  during  tlie  day? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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\\y  ]\Ir,  Ca:\ieron: 

Q.  Did  the  inaiiaiiors  <iiv('  any  explanation  of  the  ^oin;;-  ont  of  tlie 
lights? — A.  No,  sir,  they  did  not;  in  fact,  1  have  never  seen  them  sincte. 

Q.  I  mean  on  that'eveninj;-  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  simi)ly  said,  "  What  is 
the  matter  witli  that  meter  f  It  wants  some  water  in  it;  ]>ut  some  water 
ill  the  meter."'  1  don't  know  if  any  water  was  put  in  it.  They  had  some 
eandles  on  the  table,  and  the  same  thing  oeeurred  abont  two  or  three  min- 
utes after,  when  the  lights  went  out  the  third  time.  1  think  they  were 
out  four  times,  and  the  eandles  Avere  ])ut  out. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  them  do  it? — A.  I  observed  one  man  have  aeandle  in 
liis  hand;  that  is  the  only  one  I  noticed.  There  were  three  candles 
burning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  managers  have  taken  any  stei)s  toward 
punishing  the  ix'iscms  who  destroyed  the  box? — A.  1  <lon't  think  they 
liave. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  any  i>roseeutions  were  commenced  in  the 
State  courts  here  to  punish  them  ? — A.  Xo.  sii':  T  ha\'c  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Xo  notice  of  it  in  the  pa])ers  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  no  notice  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  they  comment  on  it  ? — A.  The  day  after  the  election  I  saw  an 
advertisement  that  the  box  had  been  stolen ;  that  was  all.  I  never  saw 
any  statement  in  regard  to  that  precinct  count; 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  was  in  the  Washington  Engine  House  precinct,  ward  G.  AVas 
there  more  than  one  lu-eciuct  in  that  ward? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  Avere 
two. 

Q.  In  what  ])art  of  the  city  is  that  ward  ? — A.  In  the  upi)er  part  of 
the  city. 

Q.  AVhere  is  the  end  of  that  parish  with  reference  to  that  ward  and 
to  the  polling  place  ? — A.  West  of  it. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  Alxmt  three  or  four  miles  across  the  Ashley  Ifiver; 
that  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  81  persons  that  you  say  were  turned  away 
and  not  allowed  to  vote.  How  many  of  them  were  turned  off  because 
they  were  decided  by  the  managers  to  be  under  age  ? — A.  I  doif  t  know 
how  many;  a  good  many  of  them.  Some  of  them  were  ai)parently  of  full 
age. 

Q.  1  didn't  ask  that,  but  I  want  to  know  how  many  were  rejected  by 
the  managers  because  they  were  not  of  age  ? — A.  1  did  not  keep  account 
of  them. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  ten  ? — A.  Probably,  sir. 

Q.  ]More  ?— A.  1  can't  say. 

Q.  How  manv  were  rejected  because  thev  lived  in  Saint  Andrew's 
Parish  ?— xV.  I  can't  tell  that  directly. 

Q.  As  many  as  ten  ? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  More  or  less? — A.  Maybe  more,  maybe  less;  I  cannot  say  ])osi- 
tively. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  definite  idea  of  how  many  were  rejected  on 
account  of  their  residence  in  another  ward,  or  how  many  were  rejected 
because  they  were  not  able  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were 
of  age? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  ballots  were  first  take  out  of  the  box,  they  were  taken 
out  and  (jounted  without  being  opened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  thev  weie  not 
opened  to  be  counted. 
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Q.  They  eoiintcd  them  first  to  see  if  tbey  correspouded  with  the  number 
of  the  names  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  they  eommeneed  to  make  a  canvass  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  inside  of  the  ballots  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  names 
(»n  the  ballots? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  ISTot  while  they  were  eounting. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  did  when  they  were  tallying. 

Q.  Tliey  had  tallied  00  when  the  lights  first  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  those  60  were  the  only  ones  on  which  you  saw  the  names  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  of  the  other  ballots  that  you  did  not  see  ? — A.  I 
judged  by  the  voters. 

Q.  J>y  their  being  colored  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  very  few  white  persons  voting  at  this  ])oll  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  estimated  the  colored  vote  as  all  Eepublican  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  got  at  that  estimate  of  5  to  1  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  they  commenced  to  canvass  the  ballots  they 
decided  to  count  those  that  ha'd  been  cast  for  Colonel  Mackey  first? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  laid  aside  those  for  O'Connor  till  they  should  get  through  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  had  laid  aside  10  or  12  votes,  more  or  less  ? — A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  ? — A.  I  believe  not.  They  were  laid  aside  to 
be  counted  afterwards. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  more  than  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  might 
have  been  more ;  but  there  were  about  10  or  12  ;  they  were  very  few  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  votes  counted. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  three  candles  on  the  table  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
not  on  that  table.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  managers'  who  was  sitting 
about  twelve  feet  from  us  had  one. 

(}.  He  was  keeping  the  tally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  one  or  two  candles  ?  And  how  nmny  were  there  at  the 
table  where  the  board  of  managers  was  sitting  ? — A.  One  or  two.  I  was 
.standing  right  l)y  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  sit  down  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  J^id  you  sit  down  wheji  the  count  was  made  of  the  ballots  in  the 
box  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Thej'  were  found  to  agree,  as  I  understand  yon,  with  the  number 
of  names  on  the  ])oll-list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  only  as  many  votes  put  in  the  box  as  names 
entered  on  the  poll-list  as  having  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  al)out  nine  o'clock  when  the  gas  went  out  ? — 
A.  About  that. 

Q.  Xo  one  turned  it  off  in  the  room  there  as  far  as  you  could  see? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  turned  oft"  from  some  connection  outside? — A. 
Xo ;  it  might  have  been  turned  oti"  in  the  room. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that,  though. — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  It  just  weut  out  suddenly  ? — A.  Suddenly. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  entirely  dark,  but  light  enough  for  you  to  see  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  except  when  the  candles  went  out,  too. 

Q.  AVas  the  gas  relit  immediately  upon  its  going  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  dit!iciilty  about  lighting"  it  ? — A.  1  don't  think  so. 
The  gas  took  tire  right  ott". 

Q.  The  stops  inside  luid  not  been  turned  ?  They  just  put  the  candles 
to  the  burners  and  they  lit  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  tlie  candles  were  put  out,  as  well  as  the  gas,  which  was  put 
4)at  tirst  :'— A.  Tlie  gas. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  then  .' — .V.  I  was  standing  near  the  small 
door  that  1  mentioned  in  my  statement.  • 

Q.  llow  many  liei)ublicans  were  in  there  then  ? — A.  There  were  three 
beside  myself  that  I  know  of.  There  was  another  one  before  that,  but 
I  think  he  went  out.  There  were  certainly  three,  and  they  were  stand- 
ing right  near  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  reference  to  the  candles  at  tlie  time  they  went 
out  ? — A,  I  was  in  the  same  position  during  all  the  time  they  Avere  count- 
ing.   I  was  just  near  enough  to  see  the  ballots  taken  out  of  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  disturbed  the  candles  or  put  them  out  ? — A.  1 
could  have  seen  if  I  had  noticed.     I  saw  one  man  with  a  candle. 

Q.  Was  it  burning  then  ? — A.  It  Avas,  because  he  lit  the  gas  with  it. 
That  same  man  lit  the  gas  twice  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  not  take  up  the  caiuUe  to  relight  the  gas 
he  had  done  before  ? — A.  I  think  he  attempted  to  light  it  Just  before  the 
candle  light  Avent  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  attempted  to  light  it  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  knoAv  that  he  put  out  the  lights  at  all  ? — A.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  it  u]) — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  as  far  as  you  saw  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  the  ballot-box  fall  on  the  floor.  How  do  you 
know  it  A\as  the  ballot  box  ? — A.  Well,  I  judge  hx  the  noise  I  heard 
on  the  floor. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  saAv  the  ballot-box  it  Avas  on  the  table  ? — A.  Y>s, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  managers  were  engaged  in  making  a  caiiA'ass  of  the  Aotes  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  saAA'  some  one  leaping  out  of  the  AAindoAA'.  and  you  fol- 
loAAcd  suit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  XoAv,  you  spoke  al>out  hearing  the  click  of  pistols.  Did  you  liear 
anything  that  \o\\  couhl  recognize  as  the  click  of  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  knife  ? — A.  It  might  not  have  been  a  pistol, 
as  well  as  it  might  not  haAC  been  a  ballot-box  that  I  heard  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Y^ou  haA^e  never  been  back  to  see  Avhether  it  was  a  ballot-box  or 
not  t — A.  Xo  sir. 

Q.  Nor  to  see  Avhat  has  become  of  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  It  may  be  there  yet  on  the  floor  or  the  table. — A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  Were  not  a  great  many  of  the  colored  people  there  that  day  un- 
known to  you ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  aa^s. 

Q.  Did  you  eA'er  see  as  many  colored  people  coming  from  the  country 
before  as  there  Avere  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  think  I  liaAC. 

Q.  Were  not  a  great  many  there  that  Avere  entire  strangers  to  you — 
new  faces  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  quite  familiar  with  that  A\^ard  and  the  persons  in  it  ? 
Were  you  not  assigned  to  the  superAisorship  of  that  ward  because  of 
your  great  knowledge  about  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  Avas  on  that  ac- 
count. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  from  any  source  before  the  lights  went 
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out  that  there  mijilit  be  tiouble  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  bad.  I  beard  during- 
the  day  that  trouble  was  anticipated,  but  I  don't  remember  wliat  kind 
of  trouble. 

l>.v  3Ir.  Camekon: 

Q.  There  was  another  voting  place  in  that  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  did  the  most  of  the  white  voters  in  that  ward  vote  ? — A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  AVell,  from  information.— A.  I  understood  they  voted  down  town 
somewhere,  at  ward  :>,  but  not  more  than  50  of  them  voted  at  the  Wasb- 
ington  engine-house,  ward  G,  at  mj  ward. 

Q.  AVbo  said  they  had  voted  mostly  at  ward  3  ?— A.  I  think  it  was 
said  in  the  Xews  and  Courier. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Was  the  ballot-box  lost  at  ward  3  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

().  The  ballot-box,  as  far  as  the  colored  voters  was  concerned,  was 
destroyed  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  The  ballot-box  where  the  white  voters  polled  was  not  destroyed  ! — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  ballot-box  destroyed  in  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  various  other  colored  voters  at  other  wards  than 
this  ward  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  their  objection  to  your  having  a 
clerk.  Did  the  Democratic  supervisor  hate  a  clerk  I — A.  Xo,  sir ;  be 
did  not..  He  did  not  contend  lor  it.  There  was  no  objection  raised  as 
to  his  having-  one. 


G.  H.  DAXTZMAXX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  20,  1S79. 
G.  H.  DANTZ3LVNN  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  voting  places  at  the  last 
election  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  supervisor  at  the  Marion  Engine 
House,  ward  0. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  on  the  day  of  election  at  that  poll. — A.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  poll  about  half  past  live  or  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  election,  myself  and  clerk.  After  being  there  a  little  while  the  man- 
agers and  the  Democratic  supervisor  arrived.  We  stood  there  until  six 
o'clock,  when  the  ])olls  were  opened.  The  Democratic  supervisor,  witb 
whom  I  was  acquainted  before,  introduced  me  to  the  board  of  managers. 
They  asked  who  the  other  man  was.  I  said  he  was  a  clerk  whom  I 
had  engaged.  They  said  that  they  were  authorized  to  have  no  one  in 
the  building  but  the  commissioners  of  election  and  the  supervisors.  I 
asked  what  objection  they  could  have.  I  told  them  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  supervise  the  election  and  do  the  clerical  work  prop- 
erly. The  chairman  of  the  board  said  that  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  had  demanded  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  inside  but  the 
clerk  of  the  managers.  They  rejected  mine,  and  I  was  instructed  to 
keep  a  ])oll-list,  which,  however,  I  did  not  do. 

(}.  Why  not  ? — A.  I  could  not  conveniently;  it  was  next  to  impossible 
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to  keep  tlie  ]»()ll-list  and  sujx'riiiteiid  the  voting".  I  have  had  some  ex- 
])erieuee  in  this  matter,  and  to  condnet  the  eh'etion  pro[»erly  witliout  a 
ch'rk  T  couhl  not.  1  i)hieed  mysell"  in  a  jtosition  Aviiere  I  could  see  the 
votes  that  were  i)olhMl ;  and  1  shonhl  say  that  alter  the  [)olls  were  oi»eued 
a  very  hir<ie  number  of  eohued  votes  were  taken.  Tlie  voting"  went  on 
quietly  until  half  an  hour  after  the  polls  wen;  opeiu'd.  Tin;  ehairnuin, 
K.  C.  Barclay,  then  connuenced  clialieniiiiii;'  votes  on  the  sim])le  ground 
that  thenuMi  whom  he  was  challenging  liad  been  seen  in  line  at  ward  8. 
T  protested  against  their  votes  being-  refused  for  this  reason.  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  if  you  challenge  votes,  you  must  do  it  on  some  specific 
grounds.  If  a  man  swears  that  he  has  not  voted,  he  can  vote ;  if  he 
swears  he  has  not  voted  when  he  has  voted,  you  can  arrest  him  and 
punish  him  as  the  law  i)rovides."  The  managers,  however,  overruled 
my  protest  and  rejected  about  150  men,  refusing-  to  let  them  vote,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  seen  in  line  at  ward  8. 

Q.  A\'ere  any  tissue  ballots  distributed  there  during  the  day  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  there  were  sonui  found  in  the  box  after  it  was  opened. 

Q.  AVhat  about  canvassing-  the  vote  t — A.  Just  before  the  closing  of 
the  poll  I  counted  the  njanagers'  list  and  copied  oft"  the  names.  I  found 
they  had  1,128  names.  There  were  found  in  that  box  1,130  votes — 
an  excess  of  11.  Of  that  number  210  were  tissue  ballots.  The  managers 
drew  out  11  votes  and  destroyed  them.  The  votes  drawn  out  and  de- 
stroyed were  0  Democratic  and  5  Rei)ublican. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  tissue  tickets  voted  during  the  day  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir ;  there  were  none  voted  during  the  day. 

Q.  If  there  had  been,  would  you  have  seen  them  ? — A.  Certainly ;  I 
was  in  a  position  where  I  could  have  seen  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything-  unusual  during  the  day  in  the  voting  ? — A. 
Nothing-  that  I  remember,  oidy  in  the  rejection  of  the  men  that  came  up. 
If  a  man  came  up  and  had  a  white  ticket  in  his  hand,  he  w^as  rejected. 
The  liepublican  ticket  was  w^hite. 

Q.  From  anything  that  occurred  that  day  can  you  form  an  opinion  as 
to  how  the  tissue  tickets  got  into  that  box  ? — A.  I  have  an  opinion  ;  I 
will  give  it  only  as  an  opinion — I  want  that  distinctly  understood.  Mr. 
Moroso,  a  reporter  of  the  News  and  Courier,  was  around  there.  He 
wrote  a  ticket  on  thin  paper  of  the  kind  commonly  known  as  "  tea 
paper."  It  was  a  ticket  1  or  5  inches  wide  and  10  or  12  inches  long. 
As  he  was  sitting  there  writing  on  that  tea  paper  I  turned  round  and 
said  to  him,  ''  What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  ^Moroso  T'  He  said,  "  1  am  inak- 
ing  up  a  ticket  of  my  own ;  I  don't  propose  to  be  bound  by  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  party ;  I  shall  vote  for  the  men  that  satisfy  myself."  I  saw- 
that  it  was  a  very  large  ticket ;  I  came  to  the  conclusion  afterwards  that 
these  tissue  tickets  were  in  that  ticket,  because  when  that  big  ticket 
came  up  I  saw  about  three  small  ones — tissue  tickets — drop  out.  Exam- 
ine the  box  and  you  will  find  that  large  ticket  in  there  yet  with  his  hand- 
writing all  perfect.  You  will  find  written  on  it,  "W.  H.  Thompson" 
and  "  G.  I.  Cunningham,"  and  the  whole  rigmarole  of  names. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  pecuUar  in  the  method  of  the  men  coming  up 
there;  did  they  come  up  in  the  usual  way  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  that  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  their  names  ;  or  did  you  notice 
several  of  the  same  family  name  coming  up  and  voting  together? — A. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  See  if  you  remember  these  names;  I  will  read  from  the  poll-list : 
-John  Bull,"  Jacob  Bull,  Tom  Bull.  Jsardis  Bull"— do  you  remember  a 
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family  with  names  like  tliat  coming  up  and  voting  consecutively? — A. 
^o,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  is,  "Peter  Bull  winkle" — do  you  remember  am- such  man 
as  that  being  at  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KiKKWOOD.  Is  "  Sitting  Bull"  on  the  list  I 

Mr.  Cameron.  Or  any  "  Bulldozers"  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  seem  to  rememl)er  the  Bull  family  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir ;  1  noticed  two  of  one  family — the  family  of  Wilsons.  1  see 
u])on  the  list  there  the  names  of  some  dead  men. 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  The  O'Hare  family. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Were  they  dead   before  election? — A.  Yes;  long  l)cf()re.     They 
died  dimng  the  war. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  on  the  list  ? — A.  Two  of  them. 

Q.  And  they  are  both  dead  f — A.  They  are  both  dead. 

Q.  "Henry  Cox,  Peter  Cox" — did  they  come  i\\}  and  vote  in  that 
w^ay  ? — A.  I  remember  nothing  of  any  such  persons. 

Q.  "William  Smith,  Jacob  Smith,  Israel  Smitli" — do  you  remember 
them  ? — A.  There  were  Smiths  enough  around,  and  some  of  them  may 
liave  voted,  l)ut  I  do  not  remenil)er  those  Smiths. 

Q.  See  if  you  can  remember  "John  Duckworth,  Peter  Duckworth, 
Joseph  Duckworth,  Jacob  Adams,  Peter  Adams,  Adam  Kush,  Jacob 
Hush,  Peter  Kush,  Moses  Green,  Green  Ray,  Ray  Green,  Dick  Portia, 
William  Portia,  Alfred  Portia,  Tom  Ravnel,  Jake  Ravnel,  J.  K.  Ravnel, 
C.  Ravnel,  Jorclan  Jones,  Peter  Johnson,  J.  R.  Johnson,  T.  P.  Johnson, 
Jacob  Chaj^line,  James  Fripp,  Jacob  Fripj),  Hamilton  Simons,  Simon 
Hamilton,  Rente  O'Hare,  J.  H.  O'Hare,  Tom  O'Hare,  Andrew  Mullen, 
Joseph  ^lullen,  1\L  P.  Mullen,  Lincoln  Roberts,  Robert  Powders";  do  you 
remendjer  people  with  such  names  as  those  coming  up  to  vote  in  that 
order  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  three  or  four  names 
among  those  on  the  list  there  that  I  remember ;  I  remendjer  that  the 
two  Wilsons,  fiither  and  son,  came  up  together  and  voted. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  occasion  you  can  remember  when  two  men  of  the 
same  family  name  came  up  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  still  further:  "Marcus  Copes,  Dick  North,  W. 
North,  Ashton  Singleton,  Jacob  Singleton,  Dick  Mc(^uade,  Tom  Mc- 
Quade,  Tom  Simmons,  Amos  Simmons";  do  you  remember  their  coming 
up  in  that  style  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  three  or  four  men  had  came  u])  having  the  same  name,  would  you 
not  have  been  ai)t  to  notice  it  ? — A.  One  could  not  help  noticing  a  thing 
like  that. 

Q.  "William  Walker,  Rol)ert  Walker,  Y.  J.  Walker,  Izard  Peterson, 
Peterson  Noble,  Noble  Prince";  do  you  remember  those  combinations  of 
names? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  family  there  of  the  name  of  Fripp  ?  There  was 
a  large  family  of  Fripps  there  that  day;  here  are  a  couple  more:  "Tom 
Fripp,  Peter  Frip])";  do  you  remember  the  Frii)p  family  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Here  is  another:  "Amos  May,  Rollo  May,  St.  John  Mays,  Alfi-ed 
]Mays";  do  you  remendjer  people  of  that  name  coming  uj)  to  vote,  one 
right  after  another  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  looked  this  list  ovei-  and  found  upon  it  the  names 
of  some  men  that  are  dead  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  found  numerous  cases  where  a  man's  names  are  re\'ersed, 
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bis  last  name  put  first  and  his  first  luiinc  put  last,  to  make  another  man 
of  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MODonald  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  oxamint!  that  i)oll-Iist '? — A.  Just  after  election. 

Q.  How  Um<i  after  election  ? — A.  The  day  after. 

Q.  Did  you  exannne  it  that  same  evening? — A.  While  I  was  writing 
down  the  names  ?     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  Avriting  of  tlie  names'? — A.  1  do, 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  managers  to  the  ]»resence  of  so 
inany  names  right  along  together? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  names  on  the  poll-list  are  the  names  of  dead 
men  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  May  there  not  be  ])ersons  living  who  possess  the  same  names? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  none  in  that  vicinity  that  1  ever  heard. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  large  family  of  O'Hares  here? — A.  No,  sir;  1  believe 
they  are  all  pretty  much  dead. 

Q.  If  there  are  several  O'Hares  living  here,  would  you  think  it  any- 
thing strange  if  they  were  to  come  up  to  the  polls  and  vote  at  the  same 
time? — A.  Y'es,  sii";  I  should  regard  it  as  somewhat  strange ;  but  I  know 
it  did  not  occur. 

Q.  Are  there  several  O'Hares  living  here  of  the  same  family? — A.  1 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  strange  if  tliey  should  all  come  up  and  vote  at 
the  same  time?  Would  you  regard  that  as  strange? — A.  If  they  should 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote  together. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  other  names  were  called 
out  at  the  same  time,  as  John  James,  James  Mason,  &c.,  and  with  the 
same  surname? — A.  No,  sir;  when  the  men  came  up,  I  was  standing  in 
.a  iM)sition  where  I  could  hear  most  e\'ery  man  who  gave  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  paying  attention  to  every  name  that  was  given 
out! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  your  statement  that  there  are  names  of  dead  jjersims  on  that 
l)oll-list  is  because  of  this  fact,  that  yon  did  know  persons  of  that  name 
living  here  some  time  ago  were  dead,  and  that  you  don't  know  such  per- 
.•sons  of  that  name  now  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  are  persons  of  that  name  here  now,  you  do  not 
know  but  that  their  names  are  on  the  poll-list? — A.  I  do  say  that  there 
are 'not  any  O'Haras  who  voted  at  that  place  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  election  was  over  and  the  votes  had  been  counted, 
<lid  you  not  report  down  to  the  News  and  Courier  oftice  at  niglit? — A. 
Yes  sir;  I  carried  down  a  poll-list,  and  went  further  than  that — not  only 
the  Congressional,  1)ut  the  whole  list.     I  always  di<l  it,  on  all  occasions. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  on  this  occasion. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  go  down  there  and  make  a  return,  and  if  they  did 
not  pay  you  for  your  trouble  to  give  them  the  names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Blackburn  that  it 
>vas  as  fair  an  election  as  von  had  ever  seen  in  your  life  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
jlidn't. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  that  effect  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said 
that  was  the  first  return  made,  but  I  said  nothing  to  him  about  the 
affair.     He  didn't  ask  nu'  any  question. 

Q.  Did  you  not  join  the  Democratic  supervisor  in  a  certificate  that 
the  election  was  fair? — A.  Yes,  sir;  accomi)anie(l  by  some  remarks. 
There  were  five  renmrks  1  made,  which  were  on  file  with  the  chief  super- 
visor. 
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Q.  You  did  Join  liim  in  a  general  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMio  is  tliis  man  yon  say  wrote  ont  liis  ticket '? — A.  Mr.  ^Moroso. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  two  or  three  tickets  dropped  ont  of  that  ticket 
when  it  was  taken  ont? — A.  Yes,  sir;  dropped  from  between  tlie  ti(;ket ; 
as  the  ticket  was  taken  ont  two  or  three  drop]»ed  ont. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  tliey  droi)ped  ont  so  as  to  sliow  that  tliey  had  been 
folded  inside  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  voted?  Is  tliat  wliat  yon  mean  to 
swear? — A.  ]S'o,  sir;  I  don't  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Then  yon  don't  swear  that  they  were  voted  with  the  other  ticket? — 
A.  I  stated  it  in  my  statement  as  an  opinion  only. 

Q.  XoAv  yon  say  that  the  i)olllist  contained  1,128  names? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  1,1.39  ballots  in  the  box? — .V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  difference  was  fairly  drawn  ont? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  <» 
Democratic  and  o  Eepnblican  tickets  drawn  ont. 

Q.  Yon  said  at  least  150  were  not  allowed  to  vote '? — A.  Yes,  sii". 

Q.  Can  yon  name  any  who  were  rejected? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  half 
a  dozen  right  here:  James  F.  Green,  president  of  the  Longshoiemen's 
Society,  Abraham  Teeler,  Charles  Jones,  Henry  Cornell. 

Q.  There  were  some  Joneses  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Smiths? — A.  I  don't  remendjer.  I  didn't  say  that  any  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith  was  rejected.     There  may  ha^e  been. 

Q.  They  had  been  seen  in  line  in  ward  8,  yon  say? — A.  A'es,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  been  seen  making  their  way  to  the  polls  in  the  line  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  1  wonld  not  be  snre  of  their  having  been  seen  there,  bnt  it 
was  snspected  that  they  had  voted  there.     They  were  challenged  on  the 
gronnd  that  they  were  seen  in  the  line. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  say  Green  was  refnsed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Is  he  a  man  well  known? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well  know^n;  every- 
body knows  him.  He  has  a  character,  and  everybody  knows  him.  His 
character  is  snch  that  he  wonld  not  attempt  to  vote  there  and  here  too. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  him  ? — A.  They  chncked  him  away. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  ? — A.  Xot  at  my  poll. 

Q.  Were  some  arrested  there  ? — A.  There  was  one  man  arrested  there. 

Q.  Xow  I  will  call  yonr  attention  to  these  names  to  see  if  these  men 
voted;  these  names  are  taken  from  the  ])oll-list  of  the  Marion  Engine 
Honse  and  certified  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  commencing  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  Black,  Black  Williams,  William  Scott,  Hf'nry 
Scott,  Tom  Scott,  Tom  Devne,  i'eter  Devne,  John  Devne,  Hard  Times 
Jones,  William  FrMmpton,  Alexander  Devne,  Henry  Henson,  Peter 
Henson,  Jack  Lobe,  J.  Brewer,  J.  ^l.  White,  Ponqtey  Devne,  James 
Paget  Kow,  J.  Mack  wood,  ]\Iack\vood  Jones,  Sam  I^anghton,  Peter 
Langhton,  Bill  Langhton,  Jack  Langhton,  William  MacLeod,  Sam 
MacLeod,  Peter  MacLeod,  John  ^MacLeod,  I'eter  Story,  Bill  Stone, 
Jack  Small.  Xow,  if  men  came  n])  and  voted  in  families  like  that,  wonld 
you  have  noticed  it? — A.  I  think  1  wonld. 

Q.  Yon  think  if  they  A'oted  in  that  way  yon  wonld  have  l)e<Mi  ]»retty 
apt  to  notice  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  five  Devues  out  of  twelve  voters  had  come  in,  wonld  yon 
have  noticed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  been  pretty  apt  to. 
By  :\Ir.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  Stei»hcn  Hlliott  voting  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remend)er. 

Q.  Frank  Cassar? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  remember  six  or  seven  names 
that  I  can  call  somethinff  like  that. 
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Q.  Do  voii  icnu'iiibor  Jairos  Alison,  Pliillip  liwiii,  -loliii  Irwin,  John 
Foster,  Charles  Gradeii,  and  Theodore  (Iradeii.  Do  you  recollect  any 
of  tliciu? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Edward  Eogers  and  Mr.  (loidon  are  on  the  list;  do  you  recollect 
rlieni  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  names  I  read  to  you  are  on  the  second  paji'e,  an<l  you  say 
you  don't  recollect  any  of  them? — A.  Xo,  sir;  you  will  lind  that  those 
were  not  registered  on  the  poll-list,  because  the  clerk  of  the  poll  kept 
the  poll-list  in  his  jiocket. 

Q.  ^y.  Walker,  J.  Walker,  Israel  Peterson.  There  are  three  Walkers 
right  here  together '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Th(»  Chairman.  That  ought  to  have  exhausted  the  Walkers  in  that 
lu^ighborhood,  but  it  seems  it  don't. 

l>y  ^Ir.  ^IcDoNALD: 
Q.  Pobert  Lights,  Pressaway  Lights,  Tom  Fritt,  A.  Fritt,  Peter  Fritt, 
Peter  Ball,  Bill  Polite,  Jacob  Polite.  Were  there  a  great  many  strange 
faces  that  day  or  persons  you  di<ln't  know? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were  from  the  countiy,  and  they  should 
■vote  where  they  lived.  They  said  that  Avas  the  lu'xt  polling  precinct  to 
where  they  lived. 

Bj'  the  CHAIR3IAN : 
Q.  What  was  it  you  said  about  the  clerk  having  the  poll -list  in  his' 
pocket  ? — A.  He  folded  it  up  and  kept  it  in  his  pocket.     The  poll-list  is 
made  up  and  tagged  usually;  but  they  would  keep  it  in  loose  sheets, 
and  when  he  got  a  loose  sheet  he  slipped  it  in  his  pocket. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Did  he  slii?  it  in  or  put  it  in  his  pocket  by  stealth  ? — A.  Well,  he 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  The  poll-list  was  kept  on  loose  sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -Not  tagged,  as  it  usually  is  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  we  usually  tag  them, 
and  any  one  couhl  always  come  and  get  the  number  of  white  or  colored 
votes  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  among-  these  names  appears  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


li.  C.  BEOWX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  28,  1879. 

R.  C.  Brown  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  the  citv  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  It  is  my  l)irthi)lace. 

Q.  Were  you  an  otticer  at  the  last  election  i — A.  1  was  supervisor. 

Q.  At  what  poll  ?— A.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  Christ  Church  Parish. 

Q.  Is  that  a  city  poU  ? — A.  It  is  about  six  miles  out  from  the  city. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  as  briefly  as  you  (;an  what  0(!curred  there. — A.  I 
left  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  went  to  Mimnt  Pleasant.  I 
left  the  place  where  I  stopped  that  night  at  exactly  half  i>ast  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  calculating  to  have  to  hunt  up  the  poll,  from  the  fact  of 
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not  kiiowiiiji'  where  it  would  be  kept.  I  could  not  find  out  where  it  was 
the  night  Ibefore.  It  was  rumored  that  it  would  be  at  the  long  hall, 
sometimes  used  as  a  dancing  hall.  I  found  that  that  was  really  the 
poll.  When  I  went  there,  I  saw  se\'eral  i)ersons  standing  on  the  i)iazza 
attached  to  the  building.  I  walked  up  to  the  i)lace,  and  saw  several 
liersous  standing  near  the  door.  I  said,  "(lentlemen,  will  you  allow  me 
to  enter !"  They  stood  aside ;  I  stejiped  around  a  barricade  they  had 
erected,  and  went  in.  There  was  a  candle  lit,  as  it  was  quite  dark  yet. 
I  introduced  myself  to  the  managers  as  the  supervisor  belonging  to  that 
poll.  They  said,  ''  I  was  quite  welcome."  1  took  out  my  paper,  pen,  and 
ink,  and  placed  them  upon  the  table,  without  any  objections  being  made. 
But  before  that,  allow  me  to  say,  that  after  1  went  in,  I  saw  that  the 
ballot-box  was  placed  at  the  window.  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  wants  yet  25 
minutes  to  0."  I  didn't  sleep  more  than  300  yards  from  the  building.  I 
said,  "I  would  like  to  have  the  ballot-box  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  would  like  to  see  into  it.''  The  managers 
there  were  Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Fell.  They  told  me  that  the  ballot- 
box  had  been  opened  and  exposed,  and  that  it  was  now  after  6  o'clock, 
and  that  they  had  closed  the  ballot-box,  and  that  I  could  not  see  into 
it.  I  protested  that  it  was  not  0  o'clock,  and  that  they  should  not 
receive  votes.  They  said  they  would  receive  votes,  and  would  not  open 
the  ballot-box. 

Q.  Had  they  received  any  ? — A.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  received 
any  yet;  they  said  "No."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  in  time  to  see  the 
voting  at  any  rate."  I  then  took  a  seat  at  the  table.  After  tinding  that 
my  i^rotest  was  of  no  avail  whatever,  I  took  my  seat  with  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Vening,  a  young  man  whom  I  was  nnaccpiainted  with  at  that  time.  I 
took  out  my  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  About 
that  time  Mr.  G.  R.  Walker,  candidate  upon  the  Democratic;  ticket  for 
the  legislature,  came  in  and  protested  against  the  managers  allowing  me 
to  sit  at  the  table.  He  said  the  board  of  managers  were  not  supposed 
to  provide  conveniences  for  a  United  States  supervisor.  The  managers 
agreed  with  Mr.  Walker  that  I  had  no  right  to  sit  at  that  table.  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  are  not  obliged  to  furnish  conveniences  for 
a  United  States  supervisor,  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
supervisor,  and  I  have  never  been  thrown  in  with  managers  who  would 
not  aUow  the  supervisor  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  clerk  ;  but  if 
you  decree  otherwise  I  must  submit."  I  withdrew  from  the  table,  taking 
with  me  pen,  ink,  and  ])aper.  I  said  "  Can  anybody  furnish  me  with 
a  table  ?"  Several  parties  said,  "  Certainly,"  and  in  about  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half  a  table  and  chair  were  brought  me.  I  had  them  placed 
right  alongside  of  the  clerk's  chair  and  table.  I  took  out  my  pen  and 
ink  and  i)aper,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  my 
duties,  when  Mr.  Walker  again  protested,  and  made  quite  a  lengthy 
speech,  lasting  several  minutes,  in  which  he  said  the  regulations  did  not 
recpiire  that  the  United  States  supervisor  should  be  in  the  building  at 
all,  but  that  they  simply  said  lie  should  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  managers  conducting  the  election,  and  whether  he  was  upon  the 
outside  or  the  inside  made  no  dirt'erence,  so  long  as  could  see  the 
polling-box,  that  was  all  that  was  required  by  law ;  and  he  insisted, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  I  should  leave 
that  room.  I  was  sitting  silent  all  this  time ;  but  when  I  heard 
all  that  Mr.  Walker  had  to  say  I  got  u])  from  my  chair  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  probabiy  you  have  mistaken  your  man.  If  you  think  1 
am  going  to  be  bulldozed  by  any  such  expressions,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.     I.  came  here  to  discharge  my  duties  as  United  States  super- 
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visor,  and  1  am  ,uoiii<;'  to  do  so  unless  force  or  \  iolencc  is  ])resented  to 
]>revent  me  from  discliarfiin};'  tliem.  Mr.  Walker's  exjnessiou  takes 
no  ett'eet  on  me  Avhatever.  I  tell  you  I  am  jioinj^-  to  sit  ri;;ht  here,  and  I 
am  goinji"  to  discliarjj^e  the  <luties  1  am  sworn  to  discharf;e,  or  I  am  go- 
ing to  die  trying;  and  the  man  that  puts  his  hand  on  me  will  be  resj>on- 
sible  tor  the  result,  and  not  I."  There  were  in  the  room  when  1  arrived 
there,  and  there  remained  during  the  whole  time,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  white  men,  wearing  red  badges  with  black  letters,  designating 
them  as  deputy  State  constables.  Walker  says,  "  I  demand  that  this 
man  be  put  out  of  this  building,  and  I  call  ui)on  you,  ^Ir.  Managers,  for 
your  decision."  Mr.  ^Nluirhead,  who  was  chairman  of  the  ]>oard  of  man- 
agers, said  nothing,  neither  did  either  of  the  others.  I  sai<l,  "Gentle- 
men, what  is  your  decision  V  They  said,  "We  agree  with  the  construc- 
tion placed  ui)on  the  law  by  ^Ir.  Walker,  and  you  will  have  to  leave.'' 
Said  1,  "I  refuse  to  leave."  They  then  called  upon  the  State  constables 
to  eject  me  from  the  building  by  force.  They  stei)i>ed  u\)  and  took  hold 
of  tlie  chair  upon  which  I  was  sitting,  and  started  to  raise  the  chair 
from  under  me.  Kather  than  fall,  I  raised.  Then  two  men  took  hold 
of  me  and  escorted  me  to  the  door  and  put  me  out.  1  went  in  at  the 
western  door  of  the  building  and  was  ejected  from  the  eastern  door. 
After  I  was  outside  of  the  barricade  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  hand  out  to  me  my  table 
and  chair.  They  did  so.  I  took  them  and  placed  them  on  the  piazza^ 
about  6  feet  from  the  window,  which  I  found  to  be  as  convenient  a  i)Osi- 
tion  as  I  could  have  been  i)laced  in,  in  tact,  more  convenient  than  if  I 
had  been  in  the  room,  because  the  voters  coming  in  would  have  jostled 
me.  Then  1  proceeded  to  keep  my  poll-list.  Xobody  voted  until  after 
I  got  outside.  Xobody  could  have  voted,  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  between  the  managers  and  myself.  At  this  time  day  was 
breaking  so  that  I  could  see  to  write.  I  sat  down  on  the  piazza  and 
kept  my  poll-list  uninterru])tedly,  except  when  voters  would  come  up 
and  they  would  reject  them  because  they  were  not  able  to  tell  the  year 
when  they  were  born,  which  is  utterly  impossible  for  many  voters  in  the 
rural  portions  of  this  country  to  do,  for  the  most  of  them  are  illiterate, 
and  I  don't  think  they  ever  knew  the  year  in  which  they  were  born. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  send  away  for  this  reason  ? — A.  Between  50 
and  (JO  of  them  were  rejected  during  the  day.  The  voters  came  in  con- 
tinually, just  as  fast  as  they  could  be  sworn ;  not  as  fast  as  they  could 
have  been  sworn,  but  as  fast  as  they  would  swear  them,  from  the  time  I 
took  my  seat  on  the  piazza  till  live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  could 
have  voted,  i)erhaps,  one-third  more  than  they  did,  but  they  would  not 
administer  the  oath  in  the  ordinary  manner.  They  Avould  utter  the 
words  in  a  long,  drawling  manner,  so  as  to  spin  the  woi-ds  out  and  oc- 
cupy as  long  a  tinje  as  possible.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  know  this  is 
not  a  fair  and  s(iuare  deal.  You  can  vote  two  men  while  you  are  vot- 
ing one,  if  you  choose  to  do  so."  They  said,  "\\'('ll,  we  are  doing  as 
well  as  we  know;  Me  don't  know  any  other  way."  About  live  o'clock, 
when  the  white  voters  began  to  conu?  in  steadily,  they  were  able  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  very  ([uickly.  I  had  occasion  to  semi  for  a  friend  of 
mine,  J.  J.  Le  Saint;  I  sent  tbr  him  and  had  him  send  about  l.">0  or  200 
men  away  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  poll  to  Sullivan's  Island,  in  order 
that  they  might  vote  at  all.  I  found  by  cahudation  that  they  couhl  not 
vote  the'^entire  i)opulation  of  our  i)lace  before  the  time  came  for  the  polls 
to  close,  so  I  advised  him  to  send  the  rest  away.  At  dark,  when  it  got  too  . 
late  for  me  to  see  to  write,  I  was  invited  by  the  managers  to  come  in- 
side.    I  Avent  inside  and  carried  my  tal)le  and  chair.     After  that  there 
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Avcrc  about  10  or  12  vote>s  ixjllcd;  not  more  than  tliat.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, at  six  o'chx'k,  they  took  tlie  l)anot-box  and  carried  it  to  the  west- 
ern i)art  of  the  buihlinii',  took  t\A^o  lonji'  benches,  finnued  a  table  of  them, 
aiul  ])ut  the  ballot-box  uixui  them.  They  had  some  stitf  ]»aper,  sucli  as 
is  used  to  hx  up  cotton  with.  They  formed  a  tray  of  that.  They  then 
0])eued  the  box.  J^efore  that,  howoA'er,  they  put  a  barricade  in  front  of 
this  table  they  had  erected,  and  said  no  one  should  come  beyond  that 
except  the  niana.ners  and  the  clerk.  They  did  n(>t,  however,  keej)  their 
word.  They  allowed  Walker  and  these  State  c()nstabl(\s  to  ^o  behind 
this  barricade,  and  after  a  while  they  allowed  j\lr.  Le  Saint  also;  but 
after  he  Avent  in  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  ^ood,  if  he  desired.  1  was 
kept  at  least  10  feet  froiu  the  ballot-box.  Finally  it  was  opened.  The 
clerk  as  well  as  myself  had  tallied  (i20  votes.  On  this  the  clerk  and  I 
agreed.  AVhen  the  ballot-box  was  opened,  instead  of  ()20  ballots,  there 
came  out  of  that  ballot-box  1,1()3,  wdiich  was  543  in  excess.  The  ballot 
Avas  020;  that  is,  the  legitimate  vote. 

Q.  How  many  ballots  in  the  box  ? — A.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
When  it  was  found  there  Avere  so  many  Azotes  in  excess  of  the  ]>oll-list 
thej"  were  returned  to  the  box  and  they  made  a  feint  of  shaking'  them ; 
they  raised  the  box  once  or  tAvice  as  though  they  were  going  to  shake  it, 
and  then  set  it  down.  Then  they  drcAv  ont  the  excess.  There  Avas  545 
in  excess  OA'er  the  poll-list.  Mr.  Venning-,  Avho  Avas  clerk  of  the  board, 
was  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  draw  out  the  excess.  He  was 
not  blindfolded  as  the  hiAV  directs.  I  told  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  mean 
AAiiocA^er  draAvs  these  A'otes  ont  shall  be  blindfolded,  or  it  is  not  right." 
Mr.  Yenning  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  ballot -l)0x  and  raised  the  lid 
sntticieutly  to  insert  his  hand  oidy,  and  would  place  his  hand  in  the  box, 
aiul  there  were  times  Avheu  he  Avould  keep  it  there  tAvo  or  three  nunutes 
until  he  could  find  the  ballot  he  Avanted,  and  then  drew  it  out,  and  in- 
variably it  Avas  a  Republican  ballot.  He  did  this  until  they  had  destroyed 
543.  C)f  the  number  destroyed  372  Avere  Eepublican  ballots,  and  171 
Democratic  ballots.  Before  that,  Avhen  the  original  count  took  ]dace, 
Avlien  counting  out  the  ballots  there  Avere  times  Avhen  they  Avould  find 
these  tissue  ballots.  Here  is  one  that  came  out  of  the  box.  This  Avas 
giA^en  to  me  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  challenger. 

(Witness  here  produced  a  Democratic  tissue  ticket  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  already  introduced  in  the  CA^idence.  It  Avas  for  Charleston 
County.) 

There  were  instances  when  these  tickets  came  «^ut  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  together  in  one  fold.  I  would  object  to  it  in  every  instance,  and  my 
objections  were  always  OAan-ruled,  and  I  Avas  told,  "You  are  a  country 
supervisor,  and  you  haA^e  only  to  sit  here  and  see  the  count.''  They  said 
all  I  could  do  was  to  tile  my  objections  if  1  didn't  like  it. 

Q.  Did  they  count  them  all? — A.  They  counted  them  all,  sir.  When 
the  excess  of  ballots  had  been  extracted  and  the  a otes  counted  it  was 
found  that  O'Connor  had  receiA'ed  473  Azotes,  of  Avhich  374  were  tissues 
and  nine  regular  tickets,  and  Colonel  Mackey  had  147  of  the  regular 
Eepublican  tickets,  so  that  the  legitimate  A^ote  ought  to  have  been  41!> 
for  Mackey  and  101  for  O'Connor;  that  is  the  legitimate  Aote  of  that 
poll.  After  the  ballots  had  already  been  counted,  and  the  returns  Avere 
made  up,  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  and  said,  "Bro\A'n,  do  you  intend 
to  sign  these  returns  f  I  said,  "By  no  means."  "Whyf  hesaid.  I 
said,  "Because  if  I  sign  them  it  is  equivalent  to  consenting  to  them, 
.and  these  are  not  true  and  correct,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  fraud 
committed,  and  they  cannot  be  correct,  and  I  Avill  not  sigu  them."  I 
ueA'er  signed  them.     The  Democratic  sui)erA  isor  could  not  sign  them  from 
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the  fact  that  lie  didn't  rcniaiii  until  lialf  i)Mst  twelve  from  seven  in  the 
moiiiin*:',  and  1  liaven't  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  count  as  to  the  vote  whether  it  was  colored  or 
v>hite;  did  you  nmke  any  distinction  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  1  didn't. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  colored  men  voted  ? — A.  Five  hundred  and 
nineteen;  I  am  satistled  of  that;  that  tlie  white  men  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  the  colored  men  the  Jvepublican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  there  in  the  box  510  of  the  rejiular  liei)nl)lican  tickets? — A. 
There  was. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  all  voted  l)y  colored  men  * — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  jnen  vote  tlie  regular  Democratic  ticket? — A.  I 
saw  none.  O'Connor  had  101  lar^e  tickets  in  the  box  ;  tlnit  is,  legitimate 
votes.     (Witness  here  produced  a  tally-sheet  to  substantiate  his  ti«»ures.) 

Q.  Had  you  a  watch  or  clock  that  nu)rning? — A.  No,  sir;  1  hadn't  on 
my  person. 

Q.  How  do  y(ni  know  it  was  half  past  fixe  when  you  got  up  ? — A.  1 
had  it  in  my  room. 

Q.  Yon  looked  at  that,  did  you  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  clock  was  what  you  went  by  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  the  time  I  left. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  say  the  polls  were  opened  ? — A.  At  a  hall  near  the 
wharf. 

Q.  This  Mount  Pleasant  is  the  town  across  the  river? — xV.  Y'es,  sir; 
Just  across  the  river. 

Q.  Had  this  place  where  the  polls  were  held  anymore  than  one  room? 
— A.  Several,  I  sui>i)ose. 

Q.  Where  was  it  held  ? — A.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  tlie  building  on 
the  lower  floor. 

Q.  In  a  front  room  ? — A.  ^'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  doors  were  there  opening  in  the  room  .' — A.  Two;  and 
a  window  between  them. 

Q.  It  was  at  this  window  the  ballot-box  was  placed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  table? — A.  Xo,  sir;  on  a  board  upon  which  it  was  very 
convenient  for  a  nmn  to  sit,  and  have  the  ballot-box  below  the  window. 

Q.  It  was  placed  on  a  boanl  inside  the  Avindow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  brought  the  top  of  the  box  up  level  with  the  window  ? — A. 
Above. 

Q.  When  yon  took  your  seat  inside  you  say  it  Avas  still  dark  enough 
to  reqnire  a  (;andle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  had  it  lit. 

().  Xow,  was  there  any  disjjute  between  yon  and  the  managers  as  to 
what  time  it  Avas  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  They  claimed  it  Avas  after  six  Avhenyou  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ami  I  said  it  Avas  not,  and  I  asked  Avhat  time  it  A\as  from  a  friend  out- 
side, and  he  inilled  out  a  watch  that  Avas  regulated  by  the  Charleston 
post-office  time,  and  said  it  AA'as  Avithin  tAventy  minutes  of  six. 

i).  HoAv  <lo  you  knoAv  that  Avatcli  AAas  regulated  tliat  Avay  ? — A.  He 
said  so,  and  it  also  agreed  Avith  the  clock  at  the  house  Avhere  I  slei)t 
that  niglit. 

Q.  Did  not  your  friend  say  tAventy-two  nunutes  :' — A.  He  did  not ;  he 
said  tAA'enty  minutes. 

Q.  This  tOAvn  of  Mount  Pleasant  has  hoAv  many  inhabitants  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  not  acquainted  Avitli  it  ? — A.  I  have  visited  it  A'ery  sel- 
dom. 

Q.  It  did  not  have  tAA'enty  tliousand  iidiabitants  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  has 
not.     It  is  a  A'illage,  and  if  it  had  tAvcnty  thousand  it  Avould  have  been 

a  tOAAll. 
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Q.  Yoli  say  the  question  was  raised  by  \\'alker  as  to  y<mr  vi;>lit  to 
keep  a  poll-list  ? — A.  He  said  iiothiiig'  about  my  poll-list.  I  did  not  say 
that;  I  sai«l  as  to  my  remaining-  in  the  building.  He  never  objeeted  to 
my  keeping  a  poll-list,  and  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  he  said  as  a  country  supervisor  the  law  required 
you  to  be  only  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  managers  of  election, 
and  that  it  did  not  entitle  you  to  be  in  the  room  where  they  were. — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  You  had  quite  a  discussion  over  it  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  his  views  of  the  law,  and  you  gave  yours  ? — A.  J  didn't 
give  any  construction  as  to  the  law  as  to  my  duty. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  governed  by  the  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  insisted  that  the  law  entitled  you  to  be  in  the  room  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  say  the  law ;  I  said  "'  my  instructions.'" 

Q.  You  understood  your  instructions  as  being  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  said  for  me  to  be  in  such  a  place  that  1  could  scrutinize  everything. 
The  positioji  1  was  comi)elled  to  take  at  the  i)olls,  however,  was  such 
that  I  could  not  scrutinize. 

Q.  When  youAvent  outside  on  the  porch  you  ])laced  your  table  near 
one  of  the  doors,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  placed  my  tal)le  al)Out  six  feet  from 
the  window, 

Q.  There  was  a  rail  in  front  of  the  window  outside  t — A,  No,  sir :  no 
rail ;  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  Y'^ou  placed  your  table  where  ? — A.  In  a  convenient  i)Osition. 

Q.  No  one  outside  told  j^ou  where  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  placed  it  at  such  a  point  as  would  enable  you  to  supervise  the 
count  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  placed  it  in  sucli  a  j)osition  as  would  best  enable 
me  to  discharge  my  duties  without  being  interru]»ted  by  the  voters,  and 
it  was  about  six  feet  from  the  window. 

Q.  You  remaine<l  there  during  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  of  this  election  ? — A.  There  were  three 
who  were  appointed,  but  only  two  who  served ;  these  two  wei'e  Mr.  Muir- 
head  and  Mr.  Fell.  The  third  man's  name  was  Gi-aham;  Imt  he  was  not 
there. 

Q.  Did  anybody  act  in  his  stead  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  two  managers  conducted  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  a  clerk  '! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had. 

Q.  You  say  while  the  colored  men  were  voting  in  the  forenoon,  ami 
u])  to  li\e  o'clock,  they  had  administered  the  oath  so  slowly  that  the 
voting  had  to  go  on  very  slowly  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had  to. 

Q.  You  heard  the  oath  administered  very  frequently,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  all  during  the  day. 

Q.  How  l<mg  did  it  take  to  administer  that  oath? — A.  About  sixty 
men  an  hour,  or  one  a  minute. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  sIoav  principle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  have  been 
administered  in  thirty  seconds. 

Q.  You  say  it  took  them  a  minute  to  repeat  that  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  five  o'clock,  when  you  say  the  white  people  weiv  voting  there, 
you  say  this  oath  Avas  administered  more  lively? — A.  Yes,  sii-;  more 
rapidly. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  did  it  re(|uire  them  to  administer  it  on  the 
fast  principle  ? — A.  Not  more  than  thirty  seconds. 

Q.  Then  those  white  men  could  vote  or  take  the  oath  faster  than  the 
colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  weie not  admiu- 
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isterinj;  tliat  oathastiist  as  it  could  bedoni'  1' — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  tlu'  iiioiu- 
iii,ii',  and  1  so  statt'd  to  the  nianaj^ers. 

Q.  Did  vou  state  to  tlicin  tliat  they  were  keepinj;-  the  people  from  vot- 
inji'  by  their  (h'lay  in  acbninisteriny-  tlie  oath  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said,  "(lenthMnen,  let  us  ench'avor  to  administei-  tlu'  oath  in  a 
fast  manner;  I  know  you  ean  do  it  more  rai»idl.\  tlian  tliat  ;  I  eouhl 
administer  that  oath  to  two  nuMi  wliile  you  are  administeiin,u-  it  to  one," 
in  a  tritlinji'  kind  of  tone. 

Q.  Von  say,  liowever,  that  you  had  Iteen  (h'hi.\-ed  insi(h*  before  tlie  vot- 
ing-was  over  ? — A.  Ves,  sir;  I  was  admitt<Ml  at  chirk.  They  invit(Ml  me 
in  when  T  eouhl  not  see  to  write. 

(}.  Tlieii  you  lenuiined  in  the  room  until  how  hmji  :' — A.  I'litil  four 
(M'hiek  the  next  nuuniui;". 

Q.  Until  the  votes  were  counted  out   '! — A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  say  in  the  tirst  i)laee  they  took  ballots  out  of  the  ballot-box 
and  put  them  in  a  i»a])er  tray  ? — A.   Ves,  sii-. 

Q.  And  counted  them  as  the\'  took  them  out? — A.  Ves,  sir;  tliev 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tickets  folded  in  other  tickets? — A.  Ves,  sir;  a 
good  many. 

Q.  How  man\  did  you  se«'  folded  in  other  tickets? — A.  I  did  not 
count  them. 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  managers  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did  ill  every  instance. 

Q.  When  did  \ou  call  their  attention  to  ballots  that  they  were  folded 
in  other  ballots  '. — A.  (Juite  often,  and  they  overruled  my  objections,  ami 
counted  them  in,  except  in  one  instance,  Avhere  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
took  three  "kiss-Joke"  tickets  put  in  a  Ee])ublican  ticket  and  brought 
them  to  me  and  said,  "How  is  thatT'  aud  I  said,  "  Destroy  them." 

Q.  Did  you  see  them? — A.  I  could  not  see  inside  of  the  ballot. 

Q.  Then,  when  yon  stated  that,  >ou  stated  wliat  you  did  not  know  to 
l>e  true? — A.  T  supposed  it  was  true. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  ? — A.   I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Then  you  have  sworn  to  a  fact  that  you  did  not  know  ? — A.  I 
said  it  was  my  belief. 

Q.  Vou  saw  them  when  they  w  er«'  brought  to  you,  and  that  is  all  you 
saw  ? — A.  That  is  all.  It  was  utterly  im]>ossible  for  me  to  see  otlier- 
Avise. 

Q.  An<l  in  all  other  instances  where  they  were  folded  together  you 
say  they  counted  them  all  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

(„).  Then  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions  t — A.  The  tickets  would 
come  out,  and  when  I  would  see  them  I  would  say,  "  Crentlemen,  howls 
that  ?"  or  something  to  that  titlect.  They  would  say,  sometimes,  "  O,  that 
is  all  right,"  or  I  would  say,  "I  would  like  to  see  that;  bring  it  here," 
and  they  would  bring  them  to  me,  and  1  said,  ''There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  these  tickets  were  put  in  together."  There  was  one  or  two  instances 
when  they  brought  them  to  me  and  I  said  "  My  (Jod,  that  is  too  glar- 
ing; you  can't  count  these  tissue  tickets."  They  said,  "The  law  says  if 
there  are  two  tickets  you  can  destroy  one,  and  if  there  are  four  you  can 
<lestroy  two  ;"  they  would  halve  it  eveiy  time. 

(}.  AVhen  there  were  more  than  two  you  say  their  course  was  to  halve 
every  time  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  Avas  that  done  ? — A.   HepeatiMlly  during  the  night. 

Q.  Then  they  rei)eatedly  did  that  because  they  Avere  with  other  l)al- 
lotsf — A.  Ves.  sir;   I    say  thiough   the   night    when  they  Avere  found 
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folded  ill  one  tliey  halved  them  and  counted  one-half  and  destroyed  the 
other  half;  in  two  or  three  instances  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  histance  in  which  they  destroyed  all  but  one  where 
there  were  se^■eral  found  :' — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  After  having  counted  all  out  in  this  pajjer  traj',  and  finding  the 
excess  that  you  have  stated,  you  say  they  were  put  back  in  the  box  f — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Promiscuously  ? — A.  Yes,  sii' ;  promiscuously. 

Q.  Was  not  the  box  shaken  uj)  ? — A.  They  made  a  feint  to  shake  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  shake  it '? — A.  Tliey  raised  it  up. 

Q.  You  say  the  man  who  drew  them  out  was  facing  you  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  turn  liis  face  around  with  his  back  to  the  box  and  reach 
behind  him  ? — A.  He  didn't  look  into  the  box  at  all;  his  face  was  not 
towards  the  box. 

Q.  His  face  was  not  towards  the  box? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  to- 
wards the  box. 

Q.  Does  the  law  say  that  ? — A.  I  think  the  law  says  ]>lindfold. 

Q.  Does  not  the  la\\',  on  the  contrary,  say,  "  without  seeing  them," 
draw  from  the  box  ? — A,  You  may  l)e  right. 

Q.  You  had  a  dispute  with  tliem  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  call  your  attention  to  the  law  as  containing  the  in- 
structions ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  great  dispute  about  that.  I  saw 
it  was  no  use  for  me  to  frame  olyections. 

Q.  You  say  he  could  not  see  them  when  he  i)ut  his  hand  in  the 
box  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  he  couldn't  see  them. 

Q.  BUndfolding  him  would  have  made  no  difference? — A.  No,  su". 

Q.  Then  he  i)ut  in  his  hand  and  drew  out  until  he  drew  out  the  ex- 
cess ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  feeling, 

Q.  Of  course  he  would  have  to  feel  in  tlie  box  to  get  a  ticket  ? — A. 
He  would  have  to  feel  to  tell  the  Kepublican  from  the  Democratic 
tickets. 

Q.  Did  he  do  that  ?— A.  1  know  he  did. 

■Q.  That  is  your  opim'on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  lie  happen  to  draw  out  171  Democratic  tickets  l — A.  He 
tried  to  blind  the  supervisor. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  draw  out  all  Kepublican  tickets  ? — A.  He  could 
have  done  it,  but  I  suppose  it  was  only  done  to  blind  him.  I  said  they 
had  better  pull  out  the  Ijalance  of  the  Republican  tickets. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it '! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  candid  oi)in- 
ion. 

Q.  After  the  ballots  had  been  taken  out  in  that  way  the  count  was 
commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  count  of  the  votes  for  Congressman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  here.     I  kept  the  tally-list  of  everything  that  was  done. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  Avith  the  balance  of  it  t — A,  No,  sir ;  only 
Congressman. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  kept  a  tally-list  of  ?— A.  that  is  all. 

Q.  When  you  asked  to  see  in  the  box  in  the  morning,  whom  did  you 
make  that  request  off — A.  Of  the  managers. 

Q.  To  both  of  them? — A.  I  said  "Mr.  Managers;"  it  naturally  meant 
one,  or  two,  or  more. 

Q.  State  what  you  did. — A.  1  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  open 
that  ballot-box,  in  order  that  the  publi(!  can  inspect  and  in  order  that 
I  as  an  individual  can  see  in  it  for  my  personal  inspection." 

Q.  Which  one  of  them  answered  '. — A.  Mr.  Muirhead,  chairman  of  the 
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board,  answered  me,  and  said,  "That  box  has  Iummi  abeady  opened  to 
the  public,  and  it  has  been  closed,  and  we  are  ready  to  receive  votes, 
and  it  is  after  six  o'clock.'" 

Q.  Will  yon  <iiv«'  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  showed  you  the 
watch  ? — A.  The  man  who  told  me  the  time  was  J.  J.  Le  8aint. 

Q.  AVhere  was  lie  standing' t — A.  Near  the  (h)or. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  * — A.  I  was  in  the  ro(nn. 

Q.  And  then  you  walked  to  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  say  it  was  liuht  enough  for  you  to  see  the  face  of  it ;  that 
it  was  light  enough  for  you  to  see  the  time  ?-j-A.  Why,  I  think  I  could 
have  told  it  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  if  I  put  my  eyes  there  and  see  the 
hands. 

Q.  Was  not  the  request  then  made  of  Le  Saint  to  ha\e  his  watch  and 
the  managers'  watch  compared  with  the  city  time  ? — A.  The  managers 
produced  no  watch. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  the  proposition  made  to  ha\  e  the  time-pieces  by 
which  they  were  going  comi^ared  with  the  city  time  ' — \.  Quite  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  your  desk  or  table  and  chaii'  were  not  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  window  that  you  leaned  jour  arm  fre(]nently  on  the  lattice 
or  panel  on  the  outside  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  so  near  the  window  '! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  couhl  lean  your  arm  against  the  casing  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  I 
know  not  only  that  I  was  not  near  enough,  but  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  The  ballot-box  was  in  plain  sight  of  you  all  the  time  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  prevented  you  from  seeing  it  ? — A.  There  were  times  when 
two  or  three  sat  on  the  board,  and  it  would  sink  below  the  surface  of  the 
window  and  I  could  not  see  it. 

Q.  What  two  or  three  persons  did  it  ? — A.  Several  of  these  deputy 
State  constables. 

Q.  Xame  them. — A.  The>'  were  strangers  ;  I  had  not  been  at  the  place 
up  to  that  day  for  three  or  four  years :  I  was  sent  there  in  my  official 
capacity. 

Q.  Could  you  not  at  any  time  have  put  your  liand  on  the  ballot-box 
whenever  you  pleased  ? — A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  prevented  you  ? — A.  1  would  have  neglected  my  duties  if  1 
had. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  given  one  affidavit  in  this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  the 
commissioners, 

(^.  Did  you  not  say  in  that  that  you  could  put  your  hand  in  the  ballot- 
box  whenever  you  pleased  1 — ^A.  Y^es,  sir ;  provided  I  left  my  table. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  the  first  instance  swear  that  your  table  was  ten 
feet  away  from  the  window  ? — A.  1  didn't. 

Q,  Did  you  not  afterwards  reduce  it  to  six  feet,  then  to  four  feet,  and 
then  to  two  feet? — A.  I  originally  said  six  feet,  antl  stuck  to  it  through- 
out. I  did  not  say  exacMy  six;  I  said  about  six  at  the  lieginning.  and  I 
staid  there  to  the  end. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  your  cxamiuatiou  finally  say  that  you  would  not 
swear  that  it  was  over  two  feet? — A,  1  did  not, 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  these  officers  that  sat  on  the  boanl .' — 
A,  I  told  you  that  the  people  there  were  strangers  to  me ;  1  do  not  know 
their  names, 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  them  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir, 

Q,  Had  you  no  curiosity  to  know  who  they  were? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  had 
too  much  else  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  before  you  left  there  that  night  that  everything 
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had  lionv  oft"  satislactoiily  ' — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  tliat  cxcin  thinu  had 
passed  ott'  very  niceh/. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  \vitli  tlic  cmpliasis  tliat  sou  now  say  it  with  t — A.  1 
Ksai<l  everything"  liad  jj^one  otl'  nicely.  When  (reorjic  Walker  went  out  on 
the  piazza,  he  sai<l,  '•  1  want  to  see  yon."  1  went  out,  and  he  said  to  me, 
"Look  here,  hasn't  everything'  j^one  oil'  well?"  And  I  said,  "(),  yes; 
verj*  nicely."  He  said,  "Now,  look  here;  it  is  useless  for  you  to  niak<' 
a  report  against  this  thing;  it  will  not  do  any  good;  and  if  you  will  de- 
stroy your  statement,  and  not  say  these  nuMi  Innc  voted  a  handful  of 

tissue  ballots" ,     (When  they  put  them  in  they  were  too  thick,  there 

heing  a  goo<l  many  of  them,  and  they  couhl  not  pass  them  through  the 
aperture  of  the  box,  and  they  would  luuc  to  jtunch  them  through;  and 
I  hollered  to  the  managers  once,  and  told  them  this  man  shouhl  stoj). 
I  said  he  shouhl  be  stopped,  and  1  spoke  of  this  in  my  report  to  the  chi<'f 
superxisor.  I  made  the  statement  of  this  man  Freeman.)  He  wanted 
me  to  leave  this  out.  He  said,  ''If  you  will  c(»me  to  my  ottice  on  I)i'()ad 
street,  over  the  People's  liank"  (T  think  he  said  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow- 
morning),  '•'■  I  will  remunerate  you  if  you  will  destroy  your  statement  and 
not  make  any  <'omplaint  about  it  at  all.  There  was  (|uite  a  crowd  about, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  get  out;  and  I  said,  "I  will  see  y(Mi  in  the 
mornmg." 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  say  everything  had  gone  off  nicely  to  give  them 
to  understand  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  result? — A.  Well,  they 
could  place  any  constrnction  on  it  they  pleased. 

Q.  Did  you  not  intend  for  them  to  Sf)  understaiul  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  with  the  same  emi)hasis  that  yon  use  here  ? — 
A.  Yes,  I  did  to  Mr.  Walker;  I  only  spoke  to  Mv.  Walker. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  intend  for  him  to  understand  that  you  were 
satisfied  with  the  result  ? — A.  I  intended  for  him  to  take  it  as  he  pleased. 
T  didn't  care  what  he  thought. 

Q.  The  only  dissent  that  you  expressed  there  was  the  manner  of  your 
speaking  to  him  ? — A.  >*o,  sir;  by  no  means.  I  said  right  there  in  the 
])resence  of  them  that  I  thought  it  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  or  words  to 
that  eftect. 

Q.  You  say  they  asked  you  to  sign  the  i)apers;  what  had  you  to  <lo 
with  signing  the  papers  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  they  asked  me  to  sign  the 
papers  at  all.  I  said  a  nmn  came  uj)  to  me  and  asked  uu'  if  I  would 
sign  the  returns,  and  1  said  "  By  no  means ;  I  will  sign  no  returns." 

Q.  Then  the  managers  did  not  ask  you  ? — A.  2^o,  sir;  it  was  a  friend 
of  mine. 

Q.  You  say  a  large  niunber  of  colored  men  were  sent  away  from  there  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  ."id  or  00. 

Q.  Because  there  was  not  tiim^  enough  for  them  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  direct«d  some  friends,  and  told  them  they  had  better 
goto  Sullivan's  Ishuul  to  vote;  that  they  would  not  huxe  time  enougli 
to  vote  there  ? — A.  I  advised  a  friend  to  tak<'  tlie  voters  over  there, 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ?— A.  L'(K)  or  !'."»( >. 

Q.  The  voting  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continiUHl 
until  six  o'clo(;k  in  the  evening? — A.  It  started  at  about  twenty-five 
minutes  before  six. 

Q.  It  connnenced  as  early  as  six  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continue<l  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by 
one  of  the  managers'  watch  it  closed  at  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  they  had  a  watch  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it 
there  in  the  evenini>. 
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Q.  The  polls  were  closed  by  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  Keiniblicans  who  went  to  Snllivnn's  TshiiKl  to  vote? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  over  there  on  uccoiiiit  of  tliis  slow  voting? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  that  cause. 

Q.  Now  was  there  not  a  good  «k'al  of  time  during  tlu»  aft<'ruoon  that 
the  voters  came  u])  very  slowly  ? — A.  Xot  until  fixe,  and  tlien  tliey  voted 
as  slowly  lietweeu  that  an<l  six. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  time  along  l)etweeu  tweh  e  and  three  o'clock  when 
there  were  very  few  voters  around  the  polls — very  few  votes  received  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  between  five  and  six  did  they  not  give  out  entirely  ? — A. 
There  were  not  many  votes  polled  between  these  two  hours,  except  in 
the  tirst  hour  they  voted  pretty  rapidly ;  between  five  and  six  T  don't 
think  there  were  more  tlian  fi^'e  or  six  votes  polled. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  the  colored  people  had  possession  of  the  polls  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  only  allowed  to  come  in  two  at  a  time  <luring  the 
day. 

Q.  At  the  entrance  ? — A.  It  was  just  the  same  as  the  street  on  the 
outside,  but  the  de]>uties  would  not  admit  but  two  at  a  tune  inside  of 
the  barricade. 

Q.  Was  not  the  crowd  outside  principally  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  dur- 
ing the  day,  until  five  o'clock,  there  were  a  great  many  there. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  about  00  oi  70  being  refused  to  vote  because  they 
could  not  tell  the  year  in  whi(;li  they  were  born  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well, 
various  pretexts  were  given. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  sonie  00  or  70  were  excluded  because  they 
could  not  tell  the  year  in  which  they  were  born  ? — A.  Well,  fifty  or  sixty, 
and  I  said  they  prevented  them  on  various  other  pretexts. 

Q.  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  that  you  spoke  about  the  colored 
people  not  being  able  to  tell  what  year  they  were  born  in,  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  consequence. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  consider  were  treated  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  said 
^'in  many  instances." 

Q.  Then  they  were  challenged  because  they  were  under  age  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  challenged  on  account  of  their  being  under  age  ? — 
A.  T  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  challenged  on  that  account '?— A.  I  said  that 
was  a  pretext. 

Q.  That  was  the  ground  on  which  they  were  challenged,  that  they 
were  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  the  chal- 
lengers claimed. 

Q.  Then,  upon  examination  of  that  question,  they  decided  that  they 
were  not  twenty-one  ^ears  of  age? — A.  Yes,  sir;  upon  consultation; 
upon  facts  originating  with  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Statements  made  to  them?— A.  No,  sir;  statements  made  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Q.  Was  there  any  voter  that  you  knew  to  be  twenty-one  \  ears  of  age 
that  was  excluded  because  he  could  not  tell  the  year  in  which  he  was 
born?  Did  you  not  say  that,  sir  ?— A.  T  could  not  swear  as  to  the  age 
of  any  man;  I  can't  swear  to  my  own. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  any  man  who  v(>ted  there  was  known 
to  you  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age?  How  old  are  you? — A.  T  was 
thirty  years  old  on  the  21st  of  last  August. 

Q.  You  can  remember  back  twenty-one  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  you  can  remeniber  back  loug'  enougli  in  your  memory  to 
make  you  a  voter  ? — A.  Yes,  .^ir. 

Q.  AVhat  were  tlie.se  tissue  tickets  that  you  saw  in  the  Republican 
tickets  tliat  you  called  their  attention  to  ? — A.  They  were  Democratic 
tissue  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Kepublican  tissue  tickets  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  as  to  the  age  of  these  voters;  how  did  you  form  yoiu-  opin- 
ion that  they  were  old  enough  to  \'ote  ? — A.  They  were  men  who  were 
refused  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  who  I  regarded  as  being  older  than 
I  am. 

Q.  You  judge  that  fi-om  their  looks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  general  appearances  indicating  that  they  were  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  over  thirty-one. 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  one  young  man  attempted  to  vote  whose 
father  was  there  and  said  he  was  twenty-one,  but  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  vote  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  that  was  another  witness  that  said  that ;  but 
there  w'ere  ])arties  there  whose  fathers  said  they  were  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  they  woidd  not  allow  them  to  vote. 
By  Mr.  MoDoxald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  recollect  a  case  where  the  father  said  the  sou  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  they  refused  him  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  ? — A.  He  voted  after  the  lapse  of  over  an  hour. 

Q.  AMio  bronght  him  up  the  second  time  to  vote? — A.  He  came  up 
in  comi)any  with  his  friends. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democrat  or  Eepublican  ? — A.  I  regard  liim  as  being  a 
Kej)ublican. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  What  was  it  about  this  blind  man  ? — .V.  He  came  uj)  to  vote  in  the 
absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  running  the  place  there,  Mr.  AValker, 
and  the  manager  said  he  could  not  vote.  He  could  not  tind  the  i^lace 
of  the  box  very  well,  and  thej"  said  he  could  not  vote.  I  said,  ''AMiy 
can't  he  ^'(»te  r' and  they  said,  "-Because  he  is  blind."  And  they  said 
it  would  disqualify  a  man  fi^om  voting;  and  I  said,  ''According  to  our 
instructions  and  the  law  it  does  not  disqualify  him,"  and  they  said  it  did; 
and  they  said  he  should  not  vote.  I  told  them  he  should,  or  I  should 
report  the  case.  They  said  he  should  not  vote  under  any  circumstances. 
They  ordered  the  man  to  lea^e,  and  he  was  put  out.  Mr.  Walker 
appeared  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterward  and  was  talking 
about  this  matter.  I  said  I  was  going  to  report  about  it,  and  he  came 
up  to  me  said,  "Brown,  what  is  it  about  this  lilind  numf "  And  I  said, 
"There  is  a  blind  man  and  they  aWII  not  allow  him  to  vote,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  report  it."  He  said,  "  He  is  as  much  entitled  to  vote  as  you  or  I\^'' ; 
and  then  the  man  came  up  and  voted,  and  he  asked  me  to  strike  out  the 
memorandimi  I  had  made  about  it,  and  not  report  it,  and  I  did  so  after 
the  man  voted. 


M.  E.  HUTCHIXSOX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22,  1879. 
M.  E.  Hutchinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  South  Carolina. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  South  Carolina  ? — A.  Forty-six 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  on  either  side  during  the  late  war  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  ? — A.  The  Confederate  side ;  I  served  about  a  year. 

Q.  Were  you  a  United  States  supervisor  at  the  late  election  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Cooper  Store  precinct,  about  30  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Columbia  road. 

Q.  Just  state  what  came  under  your  observation  on  election  day. — A. 
There  were  287  jiersons  who  voted  there. 

Q.  TMiat  parish  is  that  precinct  in? — A.  Saint  James  Goose  Creek  ; 
287  persons  vcjted  there  that  day;  1(33  colored  and  124  whites.  On  open- 
ing the  box  there  Mere  found  422  ballots,  an  excess  of  135  votes  over  the 
poll-list.  My  poll-list  and  that  of  the  managers  agreed  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  voted.  There  were  in  the  box  135  "kiss-joke" 
tickets. 

Q.  Explain  what  that  is. — A.  By  "kiss-joke"  ticket,  I  mean  a  small 
tissue  ballot  about  as  long  as  my  finger  and  about  an  inch  wide. 

Q.  What  was  on  these  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  The  names  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  from  Congressman  down. 

Q.  The  straight  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  done. — A.  I  kept  three  lines  on  my  list.  There 
were  126  regular  Democratic  tickets  and  161  regular  Republican ;  that 
nmde  287;  and  the  third  line  showed  135  kiss-jokes.  All  were  put  back 
in  the  box  and  135  drawn  out. 

By  Mr.  Camekon  : 

Q.  Byw]u)m? — A.  By  one  of  the  managers,  blindfolded.  He  drew  out 
88  Eepublican  tickets  and  47  Democratic. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Q.  How  many  kiss-jokes  did  he  draw  out? — A.  About  ten  of  those. 

Q.  They  were  included  in  the  47  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  then  ? — A.  Nothing  more.  I  believe  the  Republican  majority 
outside  of  the  kiss-jokes  was  135.  "Wbeu  they  drew  the  ballots  out  and 
counted  them  over  again,  they  gave  Mr.  O'Connor  216  votes  and  ]Mr. 
Mackey  71. 

Q.  The  nuniber  of  tissue  ballots  in  the  box  corresponded  with  the  ex- 
cess ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  exactly. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  attendance  all  day? — A.  Yes,  su-;  I  don't  suppose 
I  was  altsent  more  than  live  minutes. 

Q.  Where  you  were  you  could  see  the  ^'oting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  during  the  day '? — A.  Xo, 
sir,  not  any. 

Q.  Were  all  of  these  135  tissue  tickets  Democratic  tickets  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  we  counted  them  all  as  Democratic  tickets. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  tissue  tickets? — A.  Xot  until  the  box 
was  opened.  The  Republicans  voted  late  in  the  day.  I  suppose  they 
luid  connted  about  50  votes  Ix^fore  they  reached  any  of  these  tissue 
tickets  at  all.     They  were  about  in  the  middle  of  the  box. 

Q.  You  liad  heard  nothing  of  tliem  during  the  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  they  came  into  the  box? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  specimen  of  those  tickets? — A.  Kot  about  me.  There 
is  oue  pasted  on  my  retm^n. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  They  all  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  another? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  All  belong-  to  the  same  family? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  ticket  (sho\nng  a  ticket  to  witness)  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  ticket  of  which  you  found  13o  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  were  all  Democratic  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
had  the  names  of  all  the  Democratic  candidates  on  tliem. 

(The  ticket  exhil)ited  was  put  in  evidence.  It  was  printed  on  the 
thinnest  tissue  paper.) 


CHAELESTOX  COIXTY. 

DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


FOK  OOVEBNOBf 

Wade  H»ini>t<-n. 

LIEUTENANT-GO  VKBNOR, 

W.  T>,  Simpson. 

SECRKT.ARY  OF  8TATK, 

K.  .M.  Sims. 

ATTORNEY-GF.NKBA  L, 

I.eroy  F.  Youmans. 

COMPTBOLLEB-GENKK.\L, 

Johnson  Hngood. 

TBEASURER, 

S.  L.  Le^phart. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Hugh  S.  Thompson. 

ADJUTANT  AND  INSPECTOR-GENEBAL, 
E.  W.  Moiae. 
tKSS-  SKCOND  DISTRICT, 

M.  P.  O'Connor. 

STATE  SENATOR, 

Rudolph  Siegling 

RKfRKSENTATIVES. 

.'m    Henderson. 


CONG 


G.  Lnmb  Ruist. 
J.  F.  Brilton. 
C.  R.  Cassidy. 
James  M.  Easton. 
S.  C.  Eckhard. 
\V.  T.  Elie. 
John  F.  Ficken. 
John  Gonzalez. 


C.  R.  Miles. 

A.  S.  J    Perry. 

B.  H.    Rutledge. 

C.  H.  Simonton. 
James  Simon.*,  Jr. 
Rhv.  \Vm.  Smalls. 
George  R.  Walker. 


W.  E.  Vi 


ent. 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS, 

T.  A.  Hueuenin.  W.  H.  Cain. 

Philip  Fosarty. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONKB9, 

Rev.  P.  F.  Stevens. 


Q.  "Who  were  the  managers  of  that  precinct  ? — A.  I  hardly  remem- 
ber, although  I  know  them  all. 

Q.  Were  they  Republicans? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  were  all  Democrats. 
There  were  no  Kei)ublican  votes  cast  that  day  except  by  the  colored 
peoi)le,  of  whom  101  voted  the  Republican  ticket  and  2  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  Were  the  clerks  of  election  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  all  the  managers  and  all  the  clerks  were  Democrats  as  you 
understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  supervisor,  a  clerk,  the  mana- 
gers— Democratic. 
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(^>.  Wt'ie  there  no  Kepublicaii  clialleugei's  in  the  room  I — A.  There 
was  not  a  sinjile  \ote  dianeniied  1>\  them,  exeept  one  I  cliallenjied  m\- 
sclf. 

By  Mr.  ^If  Donald  : 

(^>.  When  the  voting"  was  o\er  and  they  o)»ene(l  tlie  box,  did  they  tirst 
count  the  nnml>er  of  tickets  before  they  bc<;an  to  canvass  them,  or  did 
tliey  bc<:in  to  cainasstlie  tickets  by  reading  the  immes  ? — A.  Theycan- 
\  asscd  them  all. 

().  Ilcfoii'  they  connte<l  them  .' — A.  They  did  not  count  them  to  as- 
ctitain  how  manv.  but  somanv  for  Mr.  O'Connor  and  so  many  for  Mr. 
Mackey. 

(^.  WlnMi  they  counted  tluMn  throu.ith  they  found  there  was  that  numy 
mor»'  tluin  the  nanu's  on  the  jioll-list  ? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

i).  Did  you  keep  a  count  of  the  tickets  as  they  were  counted  outf — 
A.  Yes.  sir:  I  ke]>t  three  lines,  one  for  the  I'ei)ublicans.  oiu' for  the  Dem- 
oci-ats.  and  <»ne  for  the  kiss-jokes,  for  wliicli  I  made  a  third  time. 

().  That  was  when  they  tirst  commem-ed  countin<i-  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
iiad  counted  about  •"><>  vot(^st]H^n. 

(^>.  Tlu'U  they  Avere  thrown  back  in  the  ballot-liox.  and  one  of  the 
managers  was  blindfolihMJ.  and  duriuii"  tliat  tinu'  lie  drew  out  10  tissue- 
tickets  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(}.  You  say  SS  KciMtblican  tickets  and  47  Democratic? — A.  Y>s.  sir. 

i).  Includiufi'  10  tissue-tickets'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  ^Vho  was  the  Democratic  supemisor  that  acted  with  you? — A.  I 
don't  iemend)er  the  uam<'  of  the  Democratic  supervisor,  though  I  know 
liim  when  I  see  him.  1  lemember  Mr.  ()wens.  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
agers. 

Q.  There  was  n<»  intiM'ference  with  the  drawing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  drawn  fairly,  as  far  as  you  could  see  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

(^).  Y'ou  said  just  now  that  the  white  votes  were  all  Democratic  votes; 
how  (h)  you  know  that  .' — A.  Well,  sir,  I  know  it  in  this  way  :  ^Vlleu  I 
got  to  tiie  i>oll  in  the  moriung,  there  were  no  liepublican  tickets  at  all, 
and  I  had  to  put  a  man  on  a  horse  and  send  him  down  to  the  next  poll 
to  get  some  tickets:  and  he  got  100,  and  I  gave  them  out  and  passed 
them  through  the  window  to  those  colored  people  as  they  came  up,  and 
then  after  1  got  through  with  these  and  had  no  more  I  commenced  to 
Avrite  them. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  that  in  your  capacity  as  United  States  sui)er\isor  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.     I  had  to  send  for  them.     The  polls  were  already  full. 

Q.  And  they  were  ])ut  in  by  persons  voting  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  perplexes  me  is,  how  you  know  when  the  voter  voted. — A. 
When  I  wrote  out  the  tickets,  thev  all  called  for  them  and  they  would 
take  them  ott.  These  people  came  ui»  })retty  quickly  together  and  voted. 
We  kept  count  of  the  number  of  colored  and  the  number  of  white. 

(^).  You  considered  all  the  colored  jieople  Republicans  and  all  the  whites 
Democrats  ? — A.  Y'es.  sir. 

Q.  Y(m  drew.  then,  what  is  known  as  the  colored  line  in  the  vote  ? — A. 
I  knew  what  was  voted.     T   saw  two  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  1  saw  them  vote  it  oiienly. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  so  many  Republican  and  S(j  many  Deuiocratic  tickets, 
vou  know  that  from  having  seen  the  tickets? — A.  Y'es,  su\ 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  deiive  that  from  seeing  them  voting,  but  from  having 
.seen  the  tickets  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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JAMES  J.  YOUXG. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jannary  23,  1879. 

James  J.  Young  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chair:\ian  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ' — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  Since  I  was  about  live  years 
of  age. 

Q.  Were  j  ou  supervisor  during  the  last  election  at  any  voting-place  f — 
A.  I  was  superAisor  at  the  Thirty-two  Mile  House  precinct,  in  Saint 
James,  Santee. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occurred. — A.  I  was  there  at  the  polls  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  balloting  commenced.  Everything  went  on 
right  all  day.  The  box  was  closed,  and  the  managers  went  to  open  it 
in  a  place  at  the  rear  of  the  balloting  place,  off  from  the  public  road. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  box  I  suggested 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  ? — A.  K.  T.  Morrison,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
]>oer,  were  tlie  managers  :  but  the  last  did  not  serve. 

Q.  Who  acted  as  clerk  ? — A.  They  did  not  have  any,  except  that  j\[r. 
Leland  acted  as  clerk. 

Q.  Were  they  all  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  proceed. — A.  When  we  had  all  got  into  the  room,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  tirst  count  the  ballots  polled,  so  as  to  see  if  their  num- 
ber agreed  with  the  tally-list.  He  insisted  that  they  shoidd  be  opened 
first  and  counted  afterwards.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
right  way  :  for  if  th«^re  should  be  an  excess  he  would  know  what  tickets 
to  throw  out.  He  showed  me  a  coi:)y  of  the  law,  and  I  did  not  raise  any 
further  objection.  He  took  out  the  ballots.  I  sat  at  the  table,  and  the 
commissioners  sat  [witness  described  the  location  at  the  table  of  the  com- 
missioners, of  the  ballot-box,  of  the  lamp,  &c.].  When  they  started  to 
take  out  the  ballots,  Morrison  kept  his  hand  on  the  box.  I  asked  him 
to  raise  up  his  hand.  He  said  it  was  all  right,  and  he  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  tickets;  and  then  there  came  a  lot  of  little  tickets  out  of  the 
box — little  "kiss-jokes"  I  have  heard  them  called.  I  had  not  seen  any 
of  them  before.  At  the  end  of  the  count  it  was  found  that  whUe  there 
were  549  names  on  the  poll-list,  there  were  a  great  many  more  ballots 
than  that  in  the  box.  I  remarked,  •'  This  is  a  self-raising  box."  They 
asked  me  what  did  I  mean.  1  said,  ''The  tickets  are  growing  here, 
fast."  On  the  count  it  turned  out  that  there  were  890  votes  in  the  box, 
341  in  excess  of  the  poll-list.  Then  we  put  them  back  in  the  box.  The 
box  was  so  fidl  you  had  to  press  them  down  with  your  hands.  One  of 
the  managers  proceeded  to  draw  out  the  extra  votes.  I  suggested  that 
he  be  blindfolded.  He  said,  "No;  I  will  shut  my  eyes."  I  insisted 
upon  his  being  blindfolded.  He  said  the  law  did  not  require  that  he 
should  be  blindfolded,  and  he  showed  me  the  law ;  and  it  did  not.  Our 
ticket  was  a  much  shorter  and  wider  ticket  than  the  other,  so  that  a 
person  could  very  easily  tell  l)y  feeling,  even  if  he  could  not  see  at  all, 
which  was  the  Republican  ticket  and  which  was  the  Democratic.  He 
drew  out  the  tickets,  and  as  he  drew  them  out  he  would  open  his  eyes 
and  look  at  them,  and  then  tear  them  in  two  and  throw  them  on  the 
ground.  In  this  way  he  destroyed  three  ''kiss-jokes"  and  two  of  the 
large  Democratic  tickets — I  call  them  "  wrappers."  AVhen  they  came 
to  count  the  ballots  afterwards,  there  were  161  straight  Republican,  388 
"kiss-jokes,"  and  47  large  Democratic  tickets,  such  as  they  had  on  the 
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table.  At  tirst,  1  thought  I  Avould  not  .sign  tlie  ivtnni,  l)ut  afterwards, 
on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  nia<h^  np  my  mind  I  would.  I  staid  to 
see  the  count,  and  I  left. 

(}.  Kow  many  lvt'])ul)lican  tickets  were  diawn  out  and  destroyed'? — 
A.  ,1  think  al)out  o.>(». 

Q.  Then  the  tickets  tliat  were  torn  up  were  all  Kepuldicans  except 
those  o — 3  kiss  jokes  and  2  large  Democratic  tickets? — A.  That  is  all: 
1  could  see  him  tear  them  u]),  and  kept  count. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  poll-list  that  day  ?— A.  1  «lid. 

Q.  Did  your  poll-list  agree  with  tluit  kept  by  the  nuiuagers  ? — A.  I 
will  explain  to  you  how  that  was.  I  left  here  on  Fiiday  at  3  o'clock.  I 
arrixed  at  the  i)lace  where  I  was  to  act  as  supervisor  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  I  had  all  day  Sunday  and  Monday  to  stay  there.  Having 
rw(»  days  to  spare,  I  prepared  my  poll-list  beforehand,  so  far  as  I  could. 
1  put  down  the  numbers  so  that  when  a  man  came  to  vote  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  write  his  name  opposite  his  nundier.  The  Denuicratic  super- 
visor had  no  poll-list.  The  managers'  poll-list  and  my  own  agreed  ex- 
cept that  their  list  said  there  were  530,  while  my  own  said  ."iiO.  They 
accepted  mine  as  correct. 

Q.  When  the  ballot-box  was  tirst  opened,  how  manv  tickets  did  they 
iind?— A.  Sm. 

Q.  What  then  was  the  excess  ? — A.  341. 

Q.  There  were  just  341  kiss.joke  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 
three  of  them  destroyed,  and  iVoS  left  in  the  box,  which  made  exactly 
341. 

(^.  Then  the  number  of  votes  in  the  box,  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
names  on  the  poll-list,  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  number  of  kiss- 
joke  tickets  found  in  the  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  of  these  kiss-joke  tickets  voted  during  the 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  only  1  saw. 

(^.  Who  voted  them? — A.  One  white  man,  and  one  colored  n)an  who 
came  with  him. 

i}.  Did  anybody  have  tluMu  around  distributing  them  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  about  that.  "  These  two  who  voted  them  dul  not  vote  until  nearly 
3  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  there  a  table  there  with  tickets  on  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were  large  Democratic  tickets, 

Q.  Were  any  kiss-joke  tickets  on  the  table  ?— A.  I  did  not  see  one.  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  them  until  I  opened  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  tissue  tickets  before  this  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
.sir. 

Q.  At  what  election?— A.  In  the  city  here,  in  a  primary  election. 

Q.  L}\  whom  were  they  used  ?— A.  B;^-  Mr.  C.  C.  Pafter  and  Mr.  Buttz. 

Q.  What  is  Buttz,  politically  ?— A.  He  was  a  Kepnblican. 

i).  Wliat  was  Puffer  ?— A.  I  don't  know;  he  said  he  was  a  Kepubli- 
<ian;  but  he  left  here  very  so(tn.  I  do  not  know  where  he  belonged  nor. 
where  he  went. 

Q.  That  was  at  a  lvei)ublican  juimary  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.  Then  Mr.  Puffer  was  using  them  in  the  interests  of  tlu'  JJepubli- 
can  party  at  that  tinu^?— A.  Not  at  all,  sir:  he  was  using  them  in  the 
interest  of  himself. 

By  ^Ir.  ('AMEI^o^': 
().  When  was  tluit?— A.  At  the  time  of  the  split  up  in  the  party  be- 
tween Moses  an<l  Tomlinson  tor  governor. 
Q.  A  nund)er  of  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Then  the  kiss  jokes  have  been  known  to  you  for  some  years? — A. 
I  never  saw  them  used  l)efore  at  any  general  election. 

Q.  Only  at  a  primary  election  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  .AIcDonald: 

Q.  Was  the  box  used  on  that  occasion  like  one  of  these  tin  boxes  in 
evidence  before  us  here? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian  [indicating].  That  box  is  here,  sir,  with  the  tickets  in 
it. 

Uy  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  800  tickets  found  in  the  box  '. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  number  of  tickets  would  till  a  box  of  that  kind 
so  that  you  Avould  have  to  crowd  them  down  with  your  hands  ? — A. 
When  the  tickets  were  opened  and  unfolded  (►f  course  they  were  nc>t  as 
compact  as  when  they  were  first  put  in  folded. 

Q.  They  were  thrown  back  into  the  box  carelessly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  manager  had  torn  up  the  excess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhicli  manager? — A.  Mr.  Leland. 

Q.  You  say  tliat  you  wanted  him  to  be  blindfolded,  and  he  said  he 
would  shut  his  eyes;  did  he  not  turn  his  face  away  from  tlie  box? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  did  not  turn  anything.  He  stood  right  there  l)efore  the  box 
and  drew  them  out.  He  kept  his  eyes  shut  while  he  was  drawing  tliem 
out,  and  Avhen  he  had  one  drawn  out,  before  he  tore  it  in  two  he  would 
open  his  eyes. 

Q.  He  raised  the  lid  high  enough  to  put  his  hand  in  ? — A.  He  raised 
it  high  enough  so  that  he  could  see  in  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  (;ouhl  see  in?^ — A.  I  know  I  could  see  into  it.  At 
one  time  when  he  reached  down  into  the  box  he  had  thre*^  votes  in  his 
hand.  I  told  him  that  he  had  three  votes  in  his  hand.  He  dropped 
two  of  them  and  drew  out  one  and  destroyed  it. 

Q.  As  fast  as  they  were  taken  out  he  <lestroyed  them? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  tore  them  in  half.  1  might  have  brought  them  down  here  if  I  liad. 
thought  of  it  in  time. 

Q.  The  law  requires  that  they  should  be  destroyed? — A.  Yes.  sir; 
tearing  them  in  halves  is  destroying  them,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  threw  them  clown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  taken  a  pretty  active  i)art  in  politics,  have  you  not? — 
A.  I  have  been  mixed  up  in  it  some. 

Q.  A  good  deal  mixed  u])  in  it,  have  you  not? — A.  Not  more  than  I 
thought  was  right. 

Q.  You  have  been  more  active  than  mosti)eople? — A.  1  don't  know 
that  I  have  been  more  active  than  persons  ought  to  be. 

Q.  But  more  active  than  people  generally  are? — A.  Ves,  sir:  I  su})- 
pose  I  have  been  more  active  than  the  general  run  of  people. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  never  kucAv  these  kiss  jokes  to  be  used  before  at  any  lefjal 
election? — A.  Xo,  sir;  only  at  primary  elections,  to  decide  between  two 
factions  of  the  party. 

Mr.  McDonald.  They  were  only  practicing  then  ? — A.  I  never  heard 
them  to  be  used  in  any  general  election  before,  sir. 
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(I.   II.  F.  (IKAIIAM.  ' 

Chahlkston,  S.  C,  Januunj  1M»,  1879. 

G.  H.  F.  Graham  (coloied)  swoiii  and  exaiiiiMed. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  AVliere  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Cliarleston. 

Q.  Were  you  supervisor  at  the  late  election? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Edisto  Island. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  eity  ? — A.  1  don't  know  the  distance. 

Q.  Several  miles? — A.  Yes,  .sir;  40  or  ."iO  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  atteud  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  there. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  <>et  to  the  polls  ? — A.  I  g'ot  there  al>out  half- 
past  4  or  (piarter  of  .">  in  the  morning-. 

Q.  ^Vere  any  polls  open? — A.  x^To,  sir;  there  was  no  ])oll.s  open,  but 
there  was  any  (piantity  of  people  there  beforehand.  They  had  l)een 
there  all  night. 

Q.  What  kind  ? — A.  Colored  people,  and  plenty  of  horses  and  wagons, 
iS:c.  They  staid  there  all  night.  About  G  o'clock  in  the  morning-  the 
door  was  opened  where  the  ]>oll  was  to  be,  and  there  was  no  white  face 
seen  around  there  till  about  a  quarter  of  7,  and  the  tir.st  man  there  was 
Mr.  Jenkins — .1. 31.  Jenkins.  He  api)eared  about  half  past  (]  or  a  quarter 
of  7.  I  was  told  he  was  one  of  the  managers,  and  I  went  and  asked 
him  what  time  he  Avas  going  to  open  the  polls.  He  said  he  didn't 
know;  he  had  neA'er  been  commissioner  before,  and  that  he  had  only 
seen  his  name  as  one  of  tliem  this  time.  The  colored  people  were 
still  assendiling  and  coming  in  all  ready  to  vote.  Between  8  and  10 
o'clock  there  comes  another  Avhite  man,  D.  P.  Pope,  one  of  the  man- 
agers. He  was  asked  the  same  qnestiou — when  the  polls  were  going 
to  be  opened  ?  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it ;  that  he  had 
seen  his  name  in  the  paper,  and  that  w\as  all  he  knew  about  it,  and  he  had 
ne\"er  been  commissioned  by  any  one.  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  there 
until  about  11  o'clock.  He  was  the  Democratic  sui)ervisor.  We  were 
all  standing  about  there  until  11  o'clock,  when  the  two  white  men  went 
ofi",  and  no  one  was  seen  around  of  them  until  about  half  past  five  o'clock. 
John  Milligan,  a  trial  Justice,  came  riding  down  with  the  box  under  his 
arm  about  2  o'clock,  and  said  it  was  (^arried  to  him  about  two  minutes 
ago,  and  he  was  told  to  bring  it  down.  He  came  down  Avith  the  box  about 
half  i)ast  tAvo,  and  there  was  no  manager  nor  anybody  around.  This 
man  said  he  would  not  open  it,  as  he  had  no  instructions,  and  the  box 
Avas  left  there.  Jack  Milligan  ha<l  put  it  there.  They  came  out  and 
asked  him  where  he  got  the  box,  and  he  told  them  all  about  it,  and  .some 
<nie  said,  "  I  expect  you  knew  where  it  Avas  a  long  time,''  and  he  said  if 
he  had  known  where  it  was  he  would  have  broug-lit  it,  as  he  Avas  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature.  \Ve  knocked  around  there,  and  the  crowd  did 
not  begin  to  leave  until  about  half  past  three,  and  then  the  i)eoi>le  began 
to  go  home,  and  about  (»0(>  or  700  must  have  remained  until  about  0 
o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  after  that  ? — A.  Some  ten  or  tifteen  came 
down  Ju.stas  Ave  Avere  leaving,  and  I  heard  (me  say  how  luce  it  Avas  done, 
and  every  time  they  saAv  me  they  busted  out  in  a  laugh.  I  didn't  .say 
anything,  but  I  Avaiked  around  to  see  and  hear  as  much  as  1  could. 

Q.  Who  Avas  this  man  ? — A.  They  said  Jack  ]\Iilligan  Avas  a  can<lidate 
on  the  Ke])ublicau  ticket. 

Q.  He  had  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sii*. 
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Q.  Was  it  the  regular  Republican  ticket  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  they  were  all 
Democrats  on  it  except  one  or  two, 

Q.  So  he  was  not  on  tlie  Ivcpnblican  ticket? — A,  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 
It  was  a  ticket  I  never  saw  or  hoard  of  till  he  brought  the  box  there. 

Q.  You  knew  what  the  IiepTiblican  ticket  was? — A.  (),  yes,  sir:  I 
knew  the  regular  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  a  large  number  of  colored  i)eople  there  ? — A.  There  must 
have  been  between  1,0()()  or  1,100. 

Q.  What  distance  did  they  come  ? — A.  Some  fiom  15  to  20  or  25  miles. 
Many  had  been  there  all  night,  for  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  many 
said  they  had  been  there  ever  since  2  o'clock  the  day  before. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Were  those  i)eople  there  Republicans  or  Democrats  ? — A.^  Every 
one  of  them  Republicans,  and  they  said  they  would  vote  the  solid  Re- 
publican ticket. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  every  one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sii\ 

Q.  The  majority  of  them  said  so  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  Democratic  colored  felloAvs  around  there  look- 
ing for  the  voting  place  ? — A.  The  only  man  I  heard  talking  was  this 
Jack  Milligan. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  colored  Dem- 
ocrat; and  he  has  taken  a  heap  of  advantage  of  the  colored  men  up 
there  lateh'. 


GEORGE  L.  BUIST. 

Chakleston,  S.  C,  January  21,  1870. 
George  L.  Buist  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  \Miere  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Charleston  '? — A.  For  forty 
years  ;  ever  since  T  was  born. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong '? — A.  Straight-out  Demo- 
cratic ])aity. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  party  organization  during  the 
last  canvass  ? — A.  I  was  chairnmn  of  the  county  executive  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  '? — A.  The  board  of  election 
commissioners  received  their  appointment  and  organized  in  this  county 
under  the  last  statute  about  00  days  before  the  election,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  done  probably  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  expired. 
They  were  appointed  l)y  Governor  Hampton  a  da>  or  two  before,  and 
announced  in  the  public  papers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  list  furnished  by  you  to  the  board  of  suitable  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  as  managers  in  the  different  wards  ? — A.  A  partial 
list  was. 

Q.  Furnished  by  you? — A.  Yea,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  How  nniny  would  you  furnish  for  a  common  poll? — A.  Three.  A 
large  number  were  recommended  that  were  not  appointed.  Tlie  board 
of  commissioners,  as  I  understoo<l  it,  not  deeming  them  proper  persons, 
for  that  reason  and  probably  because  their  business  engagements  would 
not  allow  them  to  serve,  were  not  appointed.     They  used  their  discretion. 

Q.  What  about  the  conditions  which  they  imposed  on  them  '? — A.  The 
condition  of  things  was  this  :  Until  the  Democratic  party  got  in  power 
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we  were  always  placed  imder  heavy  coiitrilMitioii  fi)r  election  ex[)en8es, 
and  upon  the  Democracy  mettinj*'  possession  of  tlie  fjoverninent  they 
went  to  the  other  extreme  of  abolishiiij;-  it  altogether,  and  |)rovided  no 
in(»ney  whatever  for  election  expenses,  and  it  came  to  thi.s,  that  our 
I)«^mocratic  executive  committee  paid  every  dollar  that  was  expended 
in  this  county,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  the  Kei>ul>licans  were  kept  in 
the  inajority.  It  cost  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  to  have  tickets  dis- 
tributed antund. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  ^Ir,  Jones  who  was  in  youi-  executive  com- 
mittee room  at  the  time  these  tissue  ballots  were  presented  there? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  I  never" saw  him  there.  I  remember  suooesting  the  propriety 
to  Mr.  Jones  not  to  take  any  jtart  of  the  proceedin<>s  to  the  executive 
committee ;  but  1  do  not  think  he  was  there  afterwards. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  those  tissue  ballots  l)rou<>ht  to  your  committee 
room,  if  they  were  brou<>ht  there  l)efore  the  election  .' — A.  Tlie  first  I 
saw  of  tissue  ballots  was  about  four  or  five  days  l)efore  the  election. 
The  executive  committee  in  this  county  had  notliin<;"  to  do  with  the 
tickets.  We  contributed  to  the  State  committee,  and  they  provided  all 
these  thin<j;s. 

Q.  They  provided  you  with  ballots,  and  you  made  your  contribution 
to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  re(]uested  a  contribution  from  all  the  coun- 
ties. Charleston  County  furnished  her  money,  and  that  money  was 
used  for  the  printinji'  of  tickets.  There  was  never  a  dollar  paid,  to  my 
kitowledge,  by  the  county  for  printing-  tickets.  They  were  printed  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  comuuttee  of  the  State.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.     All  I  know  is  they  were  not  paid  for  by  us. 

Q.  You  say  some  three  or  four  days  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  there — with  other  ballots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  other 
ballots. 

Q.  What  distribution  did  you  make  of  them  ?  How  did  you  distribute 
them  ? — A.  They  were  distril)uted  just  as  other  l)allots,  and  were  all 
over  the  city  of  Charleston  the  same  as  any  other  tickets,  so  I  heard.  I 
saw  notices  on  the  shops  and  stores,  &c. 

Q.  How  were  they  distributed  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  were  sent 
along  with  the  general  tickets  always. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  in  sending  those  tickets  an<l  circulating 
them  before  the  election  and  at  the  election  ? — A.  That  is  a  question 
that  requires  quite  a  lengthy  exi)lanation.  I  can  give  you  my  views 
upon  it. 

Q.  AYell,  you  can  do  that. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  tickets 
were  used  in  other  counties  or  not ;  to  my  knowledge  I  know  nothing 
on  the  sul)ject ;  but  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  they  were  very  gen- 
erally used  in  the  State.  But  this  was  the  view  I  took  on  the  subject. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  politics  here  in  ilie  last  eight  years.  I 
have  worked  with  one  Inanch  of  the  Republican  party  in  Charleston 
County,  led  by  my  o^^^l  man,  Mr.  Mackey,  under  ojtposition  to  Mr. 
Boweii,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  these  things,  and  about  colored 
people,  antl  from  the  professions  made  to  us  by  the  colored  friends  here 
from  James  Island,  and  other  places,  we  concluded  that  the  political 
millennium  had  abtait  arrived  here  if  we  c<»uld  only  enal)le  these  people 
to  vote  without  fear  of  intimidation.  This  nr.itter  of  tissue  ballots  ^yas 
not  then  brought  up  before  the  committee  at  all.  But  taking  this  view 
of  the  inability  of  tiie  colored  i)eople  to  vote  openly  for  us,  we  thought 
these  tissue  ballots  would  enable  them  to  vote  in  a  secret  way. 

Q.  Enable  them  to  vote  and  be  secret  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
same  time  they  may  have  been  irregularly  used,  but  not  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  we  never  gave  such  instructions. 
13  sc 
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Q.  You  si)oke  al)out  your  couiiection  with  electious  heretofore.  What 
facts  had  trausjtired  iu  elections  heretofore  iudicatiug  that  there  was 
any  necessity  for  v(>tin.y  in  a  secret  way?  Had  there  been  any  intimi- 
dation ])racticed  ajiainst  them  ;  and  if  so,  by  whom  ? — A.  Well,  sir, 
universal  intimidation.  1  am  well  acquainted  with  it,  because  I  have 
happened  to  woik  with  Mr.  Mackey.  There  is  a  regular  systematic  plan 
of  repeating  them  by  the  hundreds — taking  them  from  one  poll  to  another, 

Q.  What  intimidation  had  been  practiced  against  them  f — A.  Aban- 
donment of  them  by  their  wives,  and  thrashing  them  by  their  wives  if 
they  had  the  i)hysical  power  to  do  it,  and  the  influence  of  the  churches. 
It  is  hard  to  disband  them  after  you  get  them  to  unite ;  but  there  is 
now  an  inclination  among  them  to  do  what  is  right,  as  I  have  found  by 
interviews  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  But  the  great  trouble  is 
to  get  them  up  to  the  point  on  the  day  of  the  election.  They  will  all 
vote  Democratic  if  they  are  not  intimidated. 

Q.  It  takes  a  pretty  brave  colored  man  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Y^ou  si>oke  just  now  of  having  worked  with  Mr.  Mackey  in  some 
previous  elections,  and  I  understood  from  you  (perhai)s  not  in  this  ex- 
amination) that  you  had  been  a  life-long  Democrat. — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  HoAv  did  it  hapi)eii  that  j"ou  and  Mackey  worked  together  ? — A. 
Well,  in  this  way  :  In  1874  the  Democracy  made  no  nominations  in  this 
State  of  State  officers.  One  branch  of  the  Republican  ])arty  nominated 
Governor  Chamberlain,  and  the  other  Mr,  Green.  ^Ir.  Mackey  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  supported  Mr.  Green,  and  the  Democracy  of  this  county 
did  the  same.  Mr.  Mackey  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  and 
I  was  chaiiman  of  the  Democratic  side  in  that  election.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  done  that  0})enetl  my  eyes. 

Q.  Then  the  Republican  party  in  this  country  did  not  act  as  a  unit  ? — 
A.  ]^o,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  they  did  even  in  the  last  election. 

Q.  Did  they  iu  1874  f — A.  Very  much  so.  If  it  was  not  for  Messrs. 
Mackey  and  Cunningham  we  would  have  lost  the  county.  I  do  not 
think  the  Democrats  have  got  over  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Democrats  on  your  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  there  were.  Well,  in  answering  that  question  I  have  not  an- 
swered it  correctly,  for  this  reason :  there  were  a  good  many  Democrats 
on  the  ticket,  as  far  as  the  county  was  concerned,  but  not  on  the  Static 
ticket,  however. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Trenholm  ex-Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States,  on  the  ticket  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  it  Avas  for  that  ticket  that  you  and  Mackey  worked  in  com- 
mon f — A.  Y^'es,  sir  ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Q.  Y^ou  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  knowing  a  great  deal  about  the 
way  in  which  things  were  done,  because  you  and  Mackey  had  worked 
together  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir.  I  discovered  iu  that  election  that  to  carry  an 
election  iu  South  Carolina  under  the  Republican  rule  it  was  essential 
that  you  should  have  absolute  power  and  control  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  hy  "  absolute  j^ower  and  control  of  the  commis- 
sioners "  ? — A.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Bowen  in  this  county  had  persuaded 
Governor  Moses,  through  some  financial  consideration,  to  appoint  the 
commissioners,  and  his  side  of  the  Republican  house  were  absolutely 
sure  of  the  election.  That  Mr.  Mackey  and  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered, 
and  they  brought  influences  in  connection  with  Democrats  upon  Gov- 
ernor Moses,  and  changed  that.  In  otber  words,  the  practice  in  this 
State  was  this,  for  the  commissioners  to  control  the  elections. 
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Q.  You  say  that  was  done  through  financial  consideration  ? — A.  1 
have  heard  so,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it. 

Q.  In  otlier  words,  jMoses  was  bou^^ht  '. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom,  do  you  suppose  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  the  party  in  o])j)Osi- 
tion  to  Bowen  at  that  time.  The  lif])ublic'an  i)arty  was  led  b\'  Mackey 
and  Cunningham;  but  then  the  Dt'iiiocrats  liad  united  with  them,  and 
1  suppose  that  both  elements  resulted  iu  bringing  about  this  result. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 
Q.  The  Democrats,  in  other  words,  contributed  to  the  buying  ? — A_. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  They  pooled  their  issues  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Ra>'DOLPH  : 

Q.  Then,  iu  your  judgment,  the  Mackey  wing  and  the  Republican  party 
united  to  persuade  them  to  do  that  which  would  give  them,  substantially, 
control  in  the  election  in  this  county  ? — A.  I  do,  sir ;  I  know  it. . 

Q.  And  the  commissioners,  as  ai>i»ointed,  were  within  the  control  of 
the  Mackey  wing  and  the  Democrats  ? — A.  They  were,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  Democrats  influence  the  ai)pointment  of 
managers  at  that  time  ? — A.  WeW,  I  don't  know  to  what  extent,  further 
than  to  provide  the  means  to  buy  Moses. 

Q.  AVho  reaped  the  benefit  i — A.  We  lost  the  State,  but  we  have  a 
good  government  in  this  county. 

Q.  Do  you  thiidc  you  got  value  received? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't 
mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  these  commissioners  did  anything  wrong 
that  were  appointed  by  Moses,  but  they  assisted  in  shaping  the  election. 

Q.  Was  the  colored  vote  large  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mackey 
controlled  the  city,  and  Bowen  controlled  the  country.  That  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  repeating. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? — A.  They,  went  from  one  poll  to 
the  other  and  repeated.     I  never  saw  that,  but  I  heard  it. 

Q,  You  think  it  was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  came  about  by  the 
collision  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  Which  one,  do  you  sujipose,  contributed  most  to  these  repeaters  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  Mackey  controlled  the  city,  and  I  i)resume  our  side  got 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  in  from  the  country  during  the  last 
election  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number.  ' 

Q.  There  was  no  reason,  at  thii^  recent  election,  why  they  should  be 
restrained  ? — A.  Xone  at  all.  Some  of  the  polling  precincts  were  abol- 
ished, and  I  expected  them  to  come  in. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mackey  had  any  reason  for  restraining  at 
this  last  election  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Wa«  there  any  effort  made  by  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
executive  committee  of  the  county,  to  conceal  these  tissue  ballots  at  any 
time  within  a  few  days  of  the  election  ? — A.  None  in  the  world.  I  never 
saw  the  tickets  until  they  were  printed. 

Q.  They  were  distributed  freely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  openly.  I  voted 
at  the  Hope  Engine  House  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  about  the 
l)oll  at  all  after  1  voted. 

Q.  So  that  your  old  Republican  allies,  if  they  had  used  their  observa- 
tion, could  have  known  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did,  and  liad  a  card  tacked 
up  on  the  court-house  to  the  effec^t  that  these  ballots  were  in  existence, 
and  persons  told  me  they  were  all  about  Charleston. 
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Q.  You  have  becu  cliiiiiniau  of  the  ('(mnty  eoinmittee  for  eight  or  ten 
years  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  first  eonnection  T  had  with  ]»olitics  was  as  eliair- 
man  of  the  city  assoeiatiou.  I  tlien  retired  until  tliis  hist  connection 
with  INIackey  aud  Greene. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  were  there  in  1877,  when  the  Eepublican  party 
had.  no  opposition.  HaA  e  you  liad  any  other  reason  to  co-operate  with 
the  Mackey  and  (xreene  party  since  1874  ? — A.  IS^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  tliem  very  efficient  ? — A.  They  taugiit  me  things  that 
I  never  learned  before ;  they  taught  me  repeating. 

'  Q-  ^YeU,  after  you  received  that  sort  of  education,  did  you  attempt 
to  use  it  at  the  n'cent  election  ? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  on  the  day  of 

the  election  at  the  polls.     At  the  time  I  was  just  speaking  of,  Mr.  B 

had  sent  a  message  down  to  Mackey  in  ward  No.  2  that  he  had  just 
vote<l  loO  men,  and  that  he  would  send  them  to  him.  This  information 
was  to  have  gone  to  Mackey,  l>ut  was  sent  to  Mr.  INTathews,  to  our  coni- 
mittee-i'oom,  liy  mistake,  and  we  got  it  instead.    Ui)on  that  I  got  alarmed. 

Q.  You  thought  your  old  friends  were  exercising  their  old  ingenuity  I — 
A.  Yes,' sir;  and  the  result  was  that  I  sent  a  message  to  different  par- 
ties that  we  must  stoj)  them  if  possible.  Several  called  upon  me  at 
Military  Hall,  and  I  stated  the  orders  I  had  given,  and  they  approved 
of  them  and  went  ott'.  Sev^eral  of  our  men  came  to  me  with  the  com- 
plaint that  there  was  repeating  on  the  other  side,  and  I  told  them  my 
orders,  and  it  satisfied  them. 

Q.  Y^ou  believe  that  considerable  repeating  was  done  by  the  colored 
voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  was  stopped  about  ten  o'clock,  by  our 
energy  and  activity. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  you  organize  your  Democratic  executive  committee  ? — 
A.  The  executive  committee  was  organized  just  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  State  convention.  I  think  it  was  in  June,  and  they  were 
organized  very  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  after  we  returned 
from  making  State  nominations. 

Q.  How  Avere  the  commissioners  appointed  ? — A.  By  Governor  Hamp- 
ton. 

Q.  At  whose  request? — A,  Well,  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  diil  you  see  the  tissue  ballots  you 
have  si)oken  of? — A.  1  think  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  They  were  brought  into  tlie  execu- 
tive committee  room  on  Broad  street.^ 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  br<night,  and  where  did  they  come  from  ? — A. 
They  were  there ;  I  found  them  in  the  executive  committee  room,  and  I 
concluded  that  they  came  from  the  State  committee.  I  do  not  know 
that,  however;  they  came  just  the  same  as  all  the  other  tickets.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  they  printed  them ;  but  they  were  responsible  for  their 
payment. 

Q.  Did  both  varieties  of  tickets  come  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  so.     I  knew  they  would  i)ay  for  them. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  the  tissue  ballots  until  you  saw 
them  i^rinted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  distribute  your  tickets? — A.  About  three  days  be- 
fore the  election ;  just  as  peoi)le  came  in. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  distributing  the  small  tissue  ballots  ? — 
A.  At  the  same  time  the  others  were. 

Q.  And  just  as  publicly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  i»la(!ar(le(lon  the  couit-liouse  that  you  had  tissue  ballots  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  R«'iuiblicaiis  did  that.  1  kept  my  own  couusel.  I  was  not 
going  to  give  them  any  counsel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  exhibited  on  the  streets  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  liepublicans  placard  on  the  court-house? — A.  I  did 
not  see ;  but  information  was  given  me  that  they  placarded  that  these 
tickets  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  to  beware  of  them,  ^<: 

Q.  They  were  warning  the  liepul>lican  voters  against  these  tickets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  you  jnesent  at  any  of  the  polling-places  during  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  was  :  I  got  there  about  a  quarter  jtast  six  in  the  morning. 

Q.  AVhere  ? — A.  At  Hope  Engine  J  louse,  ward  Xo.  4,  where  I  live. 

Q.  ITow  long  were  you  there  ? — A.   I  was  there  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  walked  up  and  put  in  my  own  vote  and  went  oft'. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  peddling  those  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  peddle  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  eight  years  an  active  politician  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  can  you  think  of  some  one  man  who  on  election-day  was  dis- 
tributing these  tickets  ? — A.  Xo,  sir,  I  can't ;  and  it  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  him  if  I  did  tell  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tissue  ballots  voted  at  your  polls  ? — A.  I  got  there 
about  two  minutes  after  six,  and  I  got  into  line,  and  when  my  turn  came 
1  voted  and  went  olf. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  returns  were  made  whether  any  tissue  bal- 
lots were  found  or  not  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  knew  that  it  was  essential  to  have  the  com- 
missioners?— A.  Xo,  sir;  not  in  this  election.  I  said  my  observation  in 
I»olitics  while  the  Republicans  were  in  power  in  this  city  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  if  you  didn't  get  the  commissioners  that  were  appointed  by  the 
governor,  it  was  useless  to  hoi)e  for  anything.  I  said  in  reference  to 
these  other  elections  it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  jou  did  not  intend  to  say  that  you  thought 
it  was  essential  to  have  the  commissioners  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  But  did  they  have  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  no  Republican  managers  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  instructions  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
was  glad  to  get  them. 

Q.  Two  members  of  tlie  managing-board  would  liave  answered  your 
jturpose,  would  they  not  ? — A.  Well,  some  monbers  of  the  Repul)lican 
party  are  the  sliar]>est  men  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  take  two  Democratic  commissioners  to  stand 
off  one  Republican  commissioner  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  3Iost  managers  are  colored  men  in  this  State  ? — A.  Most  of  them 
are,  and  tln^y  are  the  shar})est  men  on  elections  that  we  liave.  If  T  was 
representing  the  Democratic  party,  I  would  take  all  the  coumiissioners 
1  could  get. 

Q'.  You  would  not  have  any  Republican  colored  men  either,  would 
you  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  clerk? — A.  I  think  the  managers. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  Republican  clerk  ? — A.  That  I  know  nothing 
about.     J  didn't  appoint  him. 

Q.  These  tissue  ballots  vou  understood  were  for  these  Democratic  col- 
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ored  people  who  were  iutimidated  by  their  fellow  colored  people  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  idea. 

Q.  That  you  should  wrap  them  up  in  white  paper  and  get  the  colored 
people  to  vote  them  ? — A.  Well,  ^-ote  them  some  way. 

Q.  They  were  so  small  that  they  could  slij)  them  in  without  the  colored 
people  knowing  wliat  they  were  doing  ?  Do  you  know  how  they  were 
voted  ? — A.  No,  sir.     I  never  saw  one  voted. 

Q.  The  common  ticket  could  be  voted  as  well  as  that  without  being 
discovere<l  ? — A.  Well,  they  did  the  same  thing  in  the  Butler  election. 
They  had  a  colored  ticket,  an<l  that  did  something  to  prevent  these  peo- 
ple from  behig  bulldozed  by  Eepublicans. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  ticket  made  so  that  they  could  not  tell  how  a  man 
voted  ? — A.  So  that  any  colored  man  who  was  intimidated  could  vote  as 
he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  vote  an  ordinary  Democratic  ticket  as  one 
of  these,  without  being  intimidated  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 
They  are  all  printed  on  one  kind  of  pai)er,  and  these  people  see  them  at 
the  i^olls. 

Q.  You  can  wrap  a  large  paper  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  that  a  man  was  voting  one  of  these  little  tick- 
ets naturally  call  attention  to  it,  if  he  went  up  and  apparently  did  not 
vote  any  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  these  apparently  intimidated  Democratic 
colored  people  that  you  got  these  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  instructions  ? — A.  We  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  stated  you  thought  there  were  some  irregularities  ? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  were  irregularities  on  both  sides,  according  to 
Governor  Hampton's  letter. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  were  ! — A.  I  think  there  are  always  ir- 
regularities at  their  elections  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  an  irregularity  to  vote  these  tickets  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  puts  in  two  or  three  ? — A.  I  think  that  woidd  be  a 
great  irregidarity. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  from  the  promises  made  by  the  colored  i)eople ; 
where  were  these  promises  made  ? — A.  I  would  have,  for  instancy  a  del- 
egation of  25  or  more  fiom  Jones  Island  in  my  office,  and  they  would 
show  that  there  was  a  perfect  revulsion  of  sentiment  since  the  govern- 
ment had  been  conducted  on  an  economical  base,  and  they  would  invite 
us  to  go  steamboat-riding,  &c.,  and  show  they  were  friends.  But  the 
great  difficiUty  was  they  just  talked — they  did  not  stand  ii])  when  the 
point  came  at  election-time,  and  I  think  it  was  because  they  were  intim- 
idated by  their  own  race. 

Q.  About  how  many  fellows  came  around  and  told  you  about  the 
revulsion  of  sentiment  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  150. 

Q.  They  represented  that  the  Avhule  colored  community  favored  your 
side  ? — A .  No ;  not  the  whole. 

Q.  Well,  the  masses  had  tiu-ned  over  to  that  way  of  thinking? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  at  <jur  i)olitical  gatherings  when  we  said  anything  tliey 
would  take  oft"  their  hats  and  bow  low  to  us.  I  thought  it  was  an  evi- 
dence of  reform,  sure;  but  now  I  know  it  was  an  evidence  of  hypocrisy. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  mind  ? — A.  Until  some  four  or 
five  days  after  the  election. 

Q.  Then  up  to  that  time  you  expected  to  get  their  votes  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  we  did  get  a  good  many. 

Q.  Did  these  men  complain  to  you  that  there  was  any  moral  restraints 
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or  intimidation  by  tlioir  fellows  ? — A.  They  said  at  previous  elections 
there  was  great  intimidation  ;  but  tlie  people's  minds  changed. 

Q.  Still  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  ha\'e  these  tissue  tickets, 
which  you  never  had  before  '. — A.  Well,  1  thiuk  they  may  have  had 
them  before,  at  Mackey's  election. 

Q.  The  Democrats  had  never  used  them  b«*f(ue  ? — A.  I  never  run  but 
one  election,  and  that  was  in  1877,  and  in  that  election  we  did  not  have 
any  opposition ;  and  we  had  no  tissue  ballots  in  the  Greene  campaign 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  These  men  you  say  talked  very  favorably  and  bowed  low,  but  did 
not  act  acconlingly  ' — A.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  did  not,  and  I 
was  very  much  disappointed.  I  would  rather  have  had  them  tell  me 
that  they  were  against  us. 

Q.  You  were  disapi)ointed  Itythat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  good  many 
of  theiu  were. 

Q.  Still  you  foun<l  a  very  large  number  of  these  tissue  ballots  in  the 
boxes'? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  a  large  luimber  in  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  linil  in  ' — A.  I  never  saw  a  l>allot-l)Ox  or  the 
contents  of  oue. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  tissue  ballots  were  put  in  there? — 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Y^our  theory  is  that  they  were  voted  by  the  colored  peoide  ? — A. 
A.  No,  sir ;  by  hundreds  of  white  people  in  the  city. 

Q.  Why  did  they  vote  them  ? — A.  AYell,  they  would  march  up  to  the 
polling-places  and  vote  them  the  same  as  any  other  ticket.  I  never  saw 
them,  but  I  have  heard  it,  and  I  can  bring  testimony  by  parties  who  saw 
it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  there  might  have  l)een  irregidarities 
among  them,  because  there  may  have  been. 

Q.  ^Yhere  did  the  white  Democrats  vote  these  tickets ;  what  ward  ? — 
A.  I  think  they  voted  them  at  nearly  every  ward  in  town ;  that  was  my 
information  after  the  election. 

Q.  \Yhar  reason  was  there  why  they  should  vote  it  ? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I  suppose  because  they  were  Just  there  with  the  regular  tickets. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  them  with  the  otlier  tickets  ? — A.  I  presume  but  oue 
ticket ;  if  he  votes  two  he  is  respousil)le  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Democrats  who  voted  that  ticket  openlj^  ? — A. 
Ko,  sir ;  but  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many,  though. 

Q.  There  was  another  object,  I  suppose,  and  that  was  to  furnish  Dem- 
ocrats with  votes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  The  Democrats  voted  them 
just  as  they  would  any  other  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  negroes  who  voted  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
one. 

Q.  jNIight  they  not  have  l»een  all  voted  by  white  men  ? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  1  was  not  present. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  in  1874  there  was  a  si)ilt  in  the  Republican  party  here  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  somebody — Mr.  Moses;  who  is  Moses? — A.  He  was  Republi- 
can governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  AYhere  was  he  from  ? — A.  South  Carolina. 

Q.  A  native  of  the  State  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  carpet-bagger  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  bought  him  out  to  apjxunt  the  commissioners? — A. 
YVell,  we  heard  on  our  si<le  that  Mr.  Bo  wen's  party  had  for  a  considera- 
tion got  the  commissioners,  and  upon  that  the  other  branch  of  the 
Republican  party  outwitted  him  by  paying  a  larger  consideration  iu 
getting  the  connnissioners. 
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Q.  Moses  did  not  appoint  Bowen's  commissioners  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  but 
had  agreed  to  doit. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  money  ? — A.  I  (hnrt  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge; my  information  is  tbat  both  si(U's  did  it,  and  bberally  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mucli  they  paid  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  commissioners  ? — A.  Well,  the  (Ireene  element  of  the 
Kei)ubbcan  party  got  the  commissioners,  and  the  election  was  carried  in 
this  county. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Myers  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.  Was  he  not  elected  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  He  was  a  Democrat  all  the  time  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say  yon  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  repeating  at  the  last 
election  ? — A.  Not  only  that,  but  I  discovered  it,  and  I  have  helped  to 
check  it. 

Q.  Who  has  control  of  the  city  government  ? — A.  The  Democratic 
party. 

Q.  W^ho  has  control  of  the  county  government ! — A.  The  Eepublicans 
have  all  the  county  otticers — the  sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  They  had  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  don't  now. 

Q.  Who  has  had  control  of  the  district  court  here? — A.  I  think 
the  Reimblica-n  party  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  I  mean  the  State  court ;  what  judge  comes  here  ? — A.  They  go  by 
rotation  ;  there  are  eight  of  them.  Our  resident  judge,  though,  is  Judge 
Preston. 

Q.  What  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  judges  are  there  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  how  many  now. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  last  summer  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  courts  are  under  the  conzrol  <^f  the  Democratic  officials  ? — A. 
Y''es,  sir;  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Q.  W^ell,  you  anticipated  a  large  number  of  repeaters ;  did  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  getting  of  tissue  ballots  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  say 
the  difficulty  is  this,  the  colored  men  cannot  be  distinguished  by  white 
people,  and  if  the  Republican  party  are  disposed  to  repeat  them  by  the 
hundreds,  you  cannot  stop  it. 

Q.  You  say  yon  do  not  wonder  that  the  colored  peojile  came  in  here, 
because  some  of  the  voting  places  of  the  country  had  been  abandoned  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  that. — A.  I  mean  that  there  was  a  voting  precinct  in  Saint 
Andrew's  that  they  usually  voted  at  that  w  as  changed,  and  we  expected 
them  to  come  into  Charleston.    There  was  several  of  them  abolished. 

Q.  Was  it  by  act  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  They  were  abol- 
ished in  this  way:  for  instance,  they  would  take  a  brick  church  in  Saint 
Andrew's  Parish,  and  then  another  time  Sofatee,  and  after  they  abolished 
Sofatee  precinct  the  people  could  just  cross  the  river  and  go  to  the 
other. 

Q.  Was  there  much  complaint  about  that  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  precincts  abolished  by  statute  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  State  stat- 
ute. The  Republicans  used  to  announce  precincts  on  the  morning  of 
the  election,  and  the  Democratic  party  followed  their  example,  so  it  is 
now  fixed  by  statute. 

Q.  When  was  that  passed  ! — A.  In  Republican  times;  but  we  amended 
it. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  abolished  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Was  it  the  act  of  1877  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  23.  I  think  if  they  had 
retained  all  these  i>reeinets  the  Democratic  executive  committee  would 
never  have  had  money  enouj^h  to  maintain  them. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1870  1' — A.  I  think  Boweu  did  not  give  Chamberlain 
any  support. 

Q.  There  was  a  llepublican  majority  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  did 
not  do  anything-  to  help  Chamberlain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  majority  was  ? — A.  It  w  as  0,000.  I  wonder 
that  it  was  not  10,000,  for  they  repeated  at  that  election,  and  I  saw  it 
going  on,  but  we  had  no  power  to  stop  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  tliere  any  colored  Democratic  clubs  in  this  county  last  fall? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  about  three. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? — A.  Ditierent  wards  in  the  city.  There  was  a 
club  called  the '' Haines  Club";  1  don't  know  the  other  three.  There 
were  clubs  on  Jones  and  James  Islands;  but  I  don't  know  what  they 
counted  up. 

Q.  How^  many  members  belonged  to.these  three  city  clubs  ? — A.  I  don't 
know\  I  never  met  them  in  any  way  except  when  their  representatives 
came  in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  show  the  number  of 
members  in  the  clubs  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  always  uiade  great  jirofes- 
sions  of  large  numbers,  l)ut  they  made  no  official  report  in  ^vi-iting. 

Q.  Were  not  Bowen  and  Chamberlain  running  on  the  same  ticket  in 
1870? — A.  Bowen  was  running;  but  I  don't  think  he  took  much  stock 
in  Chamberlain. 

Q.  I  supp(>se  from  that  remark  you  would  be  understood  that  he  did 
not  support  the  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  don't  think 
he  exerted  himself,  but  did  nothing  to  impede  its  progress. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  regard  to  these  tissue  ballots  until  you 
found  them  in  your  committee-room  ? — A.  Not  a  word.  I  never  knew 
they  were  in  existence,  an<l  the  matter  has  never  been  discussed  in  com- 
mittee. All  that  I  knew^  was  that  they  had  money  to  pay  for  the  print- 
ing of  them. 

Q.  You  think  they  came  from  the  State  committee  directly  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  that ;  but  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prominent  colored  men  aiding  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  last  election? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.'  Give  the  names. — A.  There  was  a  large  numl>er  of  them  in  Haines 
Democratic  Club,  and  a  large  number  in  Holiday's  band  of  colored  peo- 
ple. Everywhere  I  met  them,  they  professed  to  be  changed  in  the  coun- 
try. I  met  thein  at  Saint  Stephen's  in  large  numbers,  and  at  Sofatee 
Ciiurch  in  large  numbers,  and  Mount  Plea^iaut. 

By  yiv.  Kirkwood: 
Q.  They  were  not  scared  a  bit  ?— A.  They  were  not  scared  at  that 
time. 

By  Mr.  Ca^ieron  : 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  tell  you  that  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  send 
them  tissue  ballots  that  they  would  succeed  in  voting  them  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  ever  apply  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic executive  committee  of  the  county,  to  furnish  them  these  tissue 
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ballots  ? — A.  Xoue.  xV  great  many  of  tliern  have  expressed  great  fears 
about  voting. 

Q.  Did  tiie  cliairman  of  the  Democratic  State  executive  committee 
connuunicate  to  you  the  reasons  why  those  tissue  ballots  were  sent  to 
you  ? — A.  Never  ;  1  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Never  wrote  to  anybody  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  understand  those  ballots  that  you  received  came 
ft-om.f — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  the  State  committee,  as  I  understood, 
paid  for  them;  I  am  just  judging  where  they  came  from,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  receive  the  tickets  for  this 
county  from  the  State  coiimiittee,  or  had  you  thought  anything  about 
it  f — A.  I  understood  this :  that  our  money  went  to  the  State  committee, 
and  whoever  printed  those  tickets  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  And  have  them  sent  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  How  many  Democratic  votes  were  cast  on  St.  John's  Island  '? — A. 
I  don't  know;  the  returns  will  show  that.  I  could  not  state  positively 
about  that.     I  was  not  at  any  of  these  points. 

Q.  You  stated  in  rei)ly  to  a  question  that  you  understood  that  these 
tissue  ballots  were  used  pretty  generally  throughout  the  State. — A.  I 
have  heard  that ;  that  they  were  used  in  certain  counties,  from  Rich- 
land County  down.     My  knowledge  is  principal  New  York  papers. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  worked  for  what  was  called  the  Chamberlain  ticket  in  1874  ? — 
No,  sir ;  I  worked  for  what  we  called  the  Greene  ticket. 

Q.  AMio  were  the  candidates  for  governor  at  that  time  ! — A.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Greene  were  opposing  candidates ;  there  was  a 
split  in  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  Mr.  Greene  ? — A.  He  was  the  Republican  that  the  Democrats  sup- 
ported and  carried  this  county. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  Moses  was  a  native  of  your  State  ? — A.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  is. 

Q.  Was  his  father  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  that  connection  showed  you  that  if  you  had 
the  commissioners  of  election  in  the  county  you  would  l)e  all  right  f — A. 
It  satisfied  me  that  if  Bo  wen  retained  the  commissioners  that  Moses 
had  appointed,  that  under  that  condition  of  things  Bowen  was  bound 
to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  But  if  other  commissioners  were  appointed  ? — A.  I  thought  that 
if  Mackey  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  commissioners  we  would 
carry  the  election. 

Q.  Then  Mackey,  at  that  time,  was  working  in  the  interest  of  good 
order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  great  service,  and  I  think  Mackey  will 
testify  to  the  same  condition  of  things,  so  fjir  as  that  election  goes. 

Q.  Were  all  three  commissioners  at  that  time  appointed  Rei)ubli- 
cans  '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  just  as  it  was  at  this  time ;  there  were 
one  Democrat  and  two  Repul)licans. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  One  Republican  belonging  to  each  wing? — A.  I  don't  know;  but 
we  had  the  majority.  The  Republican  appointed  at  this  last  election  was 
not  recommended  by  the  Republican  committee,  but  by  the  Democratic 
committee.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been  suitable  to  the  Republi- 
cans. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  Kepublicau  coinmissiouer  appoiuted  by  the  gov- 
ernor?    Did  you  not  reconiniend  him? — A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  There  was  some  fear  upon  your  part  that  but  for  these  tissue  bal- 
h)ts  the  coh)red  men  who  were  desirous  of  votinj^j  the  Democratic  ticket 
mi^ht  find  it  unpleasant  to  do  so.  Am  I  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
one  view  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  That  tliey  wouhl  be  afraid  that  their  wives  woukl  go  back  on  them, 
and  church  members  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  you  tell  me  at  the  same  time  that  you  liave  a  colored  band 
here  comi)Osed  of  ])emo('iats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  turned  out  to 
their  meetings,  and  go  to  tlieir  barbecues;  and  when  a  good  thing  is 
said  by  a  Democratic  speaker  they  woukl  takeoff  their  hats  and  bow  to 
him,  and  not  appear  to  be  at  all  scared. 

By  Mr.  CAivrERON : 

Q.  Now  if  these  men  were  boldly  out  in  fiivor  of  the  Democratic  party, 
did  it  not  convince  you  that  your  fears  that  they  Avould  be  intimidated 
were  groundless,  and  that  there  was  no  use  of  your  tickets  in  that  par- 
ticular ? — A.  I  took  this  view  of  it :  that  since  the  Democrats  got  in 
l)Ower  the  colored  people  would  do  a  great  nuiiiy  things  that  they  would 
not  do  before;  but  when  it  came  to  the  day  of  voting,  and  there  would 
be  a  great  effort  made,  I  think  those  tickets  could  be  used  with  benefit 
to  the  colored  voters.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  there  would  be  ii-reg- 
ularities  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  they  were  dangerous  to  use  ?  Do  you  not 
think  that  a  man  could  fraudulently  use  them  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  not  judicious  to  do  it;  that  they  could  easily  commit 
frauds. 

Q.  Y"ou  do  not  know  of  any  such  men  in  this  town,  do  you? — A.  I 
am  not  responsible  for  the  morals  of  the  community. 

Q.  Have  you  as  many  people  as  in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
we  have  as  many  people  here  as  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  not  as  large  a  population  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pint  you  think  in  proportion  to  the  population  they  are  as  good  as 
in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  I  think  we  have  as  good  i:)eople  as  in  any  city. 

Q.  Whether  any  of  these  tickets  were  fraudulently  voted  or  not,  you 
don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  rather  a  singular 
circumstance  if  at  a  great  many  polling  i)laces  there  should  not  be  a 
large  excess  over  and  above  the  names  on  the  poll-lists. 

Q.  It  would  look  suspicious  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  woidd. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  Democrats  in  Charleston  take  lessons  from 
Ma(;key  at  the  same  time  that  you  did  ? — A.  I  think  our  entire  executive 
committee  learned  from  them.        -  ' 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  saw  any  persons  at  the  })recincts  distributing 
tickets ;  do  you  recollect  of  their  distributing  any  kind  of  tickets  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't,  because  I  was  not  there  long  enough. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  not  called  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  other  tickets  than  you  did  of  those  ? — A.  No, 
sir.     I  sim])ly  voted  and  came  away. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  seeing  the  regular  Republican  ticket? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  Democrats'  ticket. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  of  those  two  tickets  ?— A.  I  think  they  were 
pretty  much  the^same  size.    There  was  one  Republican  ticket  brought  to 
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me  which  was  called  a  tissue  ticket.  They  were  larger  than  our  tickets 
and  1  thought  they  were  an  off-set.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
voted  or  not. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  alxmt  tlie  same  size  or  larger  than  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  paper  were  they  i)rinted  on  ;  the  Kepuljlican  ticket  ? — 
A.  White,  ordinary  paper. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  conferences  with  Mr.  ]\rackey  you  became 
satisfied  from  what  he  and  his  friend  communicated  that  these  first  com- 
missioners would  make  the  election  go  agaijist  Mr,  Mackey  and  his 
friends  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mackey  and  all  of  us  were  satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Moses  is  now  ? — A.  I  hear  he  is  in  New  York. 
I  think  the  Republican  party  has  abandoned  him  and  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  He  has  joined  the  Democrats,  has  he  not  f— A.  ^o,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  previous  t<j  this  election,  of  the  Republicans 
using  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Ca:heron  : 

Q.  Did  the  Democrats  in  this  last  election  in  this  (bounty  have  what 
they  called  a  calico  ticket  ? — A.  We  did  at  the  election  before  the  last. 

Q.  Well,  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  of  any. 
We  have  a  great  variety  of  tickets  ordinarily;  that  is  one  of  our  weak- 
nesses. 


R.  M.  SMITH. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Wednesday,  Janitary  _!!),  1870. 
E.  M.  Smith  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  I  was  born  here.  I  have  been 
absent,  though,  at  different  times. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  have  you  acted  in  the  past  ? — A.  With 
both  political  parties. 

Q.  When  you  first  commenced  to  vote,  with  what  party  did  you  act  ? — 
A.  With  the  Republican  ])arty. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  act  with  that  partv  ? — A.  Up  to 
1872. 

Q.  Since  that  time  wiiat  party  have  you  acted  with  ? — A.  With  the 
Democratic  party. 

Q.  In  the  last  canvass  and  election  did  you  take  any  part  ? — A.  Dur- 
ing the  canvass  I  did,  but  on  the  day  of  the  election  I  did  not.  Being  a 
member  of  the  police,  I  did  not  do  anything  but  vote. 

Q.  At  which  poll  were  you  stationed  ? — A.  At  the  Eagle  Station  House, 
ward  5.     I  was  there  all  day. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  diuing  the  canvass? — A. 
I  am  president  of  a  political  club  in  the  city. 

Q.  In  what  ward  was  that  organized  '. — A.  In  ward  .">. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  belonging  to  your  club  during  the 
last  canvass  ? — A.  That  was  a  club  that  did  not  seek  to  get  members 
particularly. 
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Q.  Was  it  a  colored  cliil)  ? — A.  It  was.  It  was  fouiidt'd  upon  iuttMli- 
jioiice,  and  no  one  was  admitted  that  did  not  lia\  e  intellioence,  and  we 
n<>v('r  admitted  moic  than  titty  mend )ers.  It  was  used  asa  rallyinji club, 
and  we  did  not  care  to  admit  any  more  than  titty.  It  is  not  a  tempo- 
rary <'lul),  as  elults  usually  are,  l>ut  it  is  a  )»ermanent  or,i;anization. 

Q.  You  initiated  youi-  mend»ers  how? — A.  By  ballot;  and  they  are 
required  to  ])ossess  a  certain  anxtunt  of  intellectual  (|nalitieation. 

Q.  And  character? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  chaiacter.  And  I  (h)  not  thiidi 
there  are  six  of  them  who  are  not  tax-]>ayers:  and  sonn'  of  them  are 
anteheUum  free<lmen — some  have  always  been  tree. 

Q.  Did  the>  enjia<>e  actively  as  canvassers? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  i)arty  ? — A.  The  Democratic  party.  In  fact,  they  did 
the  work  of  ward  5.  Th«'  white  i)eople  did  not  i)articii)ate  very  much  in 
])olitics  tliere.  They  are  mostly  wealthy  ]>eople  in  that  ward — people  of 
advanced  age,  and  they  take  very  little  active  participation  in  politics. 
1  have  never  seen  at  any  p(diti«'al  meetin"-  there  over  one  hundred  white 
men. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  club,  then,  jieted  as  rallying  men  in  the  elec- 
tion?— A.  Y'es,  sir:  T  rej»resent«^d  that. 

Q.  \Vhere  ? — A.  In  every  convention  tliat  has  been  hehl  there.  In 
every  convention  I  have  always  been  a  dele<:ate  from  that  ward. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  u]>  any  communications  with  the  wards  in  other 
l)artsof  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  dmie.  ^Ve  were  called  u[)on 
to  assist  in  some  other  Democratic  clubs  in  the  city — that  is,  in  organ- 
izinj>-  them.     In  ftict,  I  assisted  in  organizing'  them  all. 

Q.  What  Democratic  <'lubs  were  organized,  or  in  organization,  in  the 
last  canvass? — A.  Well,  in  every  Democratic  clnb  here  there  are  colored 
men.  For  instance,  while  I  was  president  of  a  colored  Democratic  club 
iu  ward  .5,  I  was  vice-i)resident  of  a  white  Democratic  clul). 

Q.  Y'^our  club  of  which  you  were  president  was  a  political  organiza- 
tion contined  to  colored  i>eoplef — A.  Y>s,  sir;  while  it  was  not  wholly 
for  the  Democrats.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  tell  it  in  my  own  way  1  can 
explain  it. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  Well,  in  1872,  and  before  that,  I  do  not  believe 
a  colored  man  could  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  because  they  did  not 
recognize  his  right  to.  Then  myself  and  many  colored  men  were  driven 
out,  in  eftect.  Education  was  a  disqualification  forottice  with  them,  and 
a  little  white  blood  was  a  disqualification.  Finally  it  got  so  you  wouM 
get  your  head  broken  if  you  did  not  go  with  them.  I  think  ]\Ir.  Mackey 
here  knows  that.  In  fact,  a  man  who  voted  for  Hami)ton  was  a  Demo- 
crat. Of  course  I  am  a  negro,  and  I  think  now  to  consult  the  interests 
of  tlie  colored  people  is  to  go  in  with  the  white  people.  We  cannot  suc- 
ceed here  in  keeping  up  the  color-line.  \N'hat  I  mean  is,  the  Rei)ublican 
party  is  comi>osed  exclusively  of  colored  people.  I  do  not  su])pose  there 
are  two  hundred  wiiite  Republicans  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
I  don't  know  any  of  them  who  I  would  vote  tor,  or  any  resi)ectable  man 
aujong  tluMu.  excei>t  Mr.  Mackey.  I  except  ]\Ir.  INIackey  hereas  tlieoidy 
white  Kei)ublican  that  I  have  any  respect  for  at  all. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  in  this  last  canvass,  as  near  as  you 
can  judge,  entertained  about  the  same  views  as  you  do,  and  took  about 
the  same  course? — A.  Well,  we  have  a  nund>er  in  our  clnb,  and  wecon- 
chuled  there  was  about  fifteen  hundred  colored  men  here  who  are  quali- 
fied voters. 

Q.  Tiiat  is,  qualified  by  intelligence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Men  who  voted 
t'le  same  as  white  men — quahfied  by  intelligence.  Then  we  concluded 
there  was  about  twenty-six  hundred  colored  men  who  were  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  D^inocrats,  one  way  or  another,  either  as  draymen,  domes- 
tic servants,  &c.;  and  they  vote  jnst  the  same,  the  world  over,  with  their 
employers.  Well,  then,  we  estimated  about  from  twenty-five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  who  live  by  fishinjj^ — longshoremen  and  jobbers.  These 
men  are  independent,  and  vote  mostly  the  Kepublican  ticket.  They  are 
mostly  of  a  class  of  men  who  can  be  misled  and  incited  to  anything,  and 
people  who  do  whatever  they  are  told.  Well,  of  that  first  class  of  fif- 
teen hundred  intelligent  men,  we  calculated  there  were  four  or  five  hun- 
dred of  them  who  were  Eepublicans.  They  are  ofUceholders  and  school- 
teachers, and  men  who  live  by  politics.  Then  the  balance  are  conserv- 
ative men,  who  look  to  the  interests  of  the  race,  who  believe  that  they 
can  accomphsh  more  in  the  Democratic  party  for  the  colored  people  than 
outside  of  it.  We  think  it  is  folly  to  tight  intelligence  with  nothing. 
We  know  we  are  incapable  of  a  high  government  as  the  most  intelligent. 
The  Rei)nblicaiis  go  ]Srorth  and  bring  the  thieves  and  oftlceholders  here 
to  get  office,  which  is  an  admission  that  the  colored  men  are  not  qualified 
for  self-government  or  to  hold  offices.  Secondly,  these  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred are  conservatives,  and  vote  with  the  Democratic  party.  Those  two 
thousand,  as  1  said,  vote  with  their  employers,  and  white  people  could 
always  get  their  Aotes  at  all  times  if  they  were  not  too  proud  to  ask  it. 
They  have  never  asked  them  to  vote  and  guaranteed  their  rights  would 
be  protected,  and  when  they  did  that  they  always  voted. 

Q.  When  did  they  do  that  f — A.  When  Greeley  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1872  ;  and  from  that  time  the  white  i>eople  told  them  they  would 
protect  their  rights,  and  from  that  time  out  the  colored  people  ha^'e  as- 
sented.    They  had  to  vote  for  them. 

Q.  Since  that  time  has  this  Conservative  vote  been  increasing  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  daily.  And  even  active  Republicans  here,  if  they  could  get 
themselves  into  the  Democratic  party,  would  come  in  if  they  had  not 
made  themselves  odious. 

Q.  You  say  these  three  or  four  hundred  colored  men  who  go  with  tho 
Republican  party  want  to  exclude  intelligence,  and  they  want  to  hold 
offices  among  themselves,  and  have  kept  out  intelligence? — A.  They 
tried  to  keep  out  every  intelligent  coloi'ed  man,  and  they  never  wanted 
any  white  man  to  come  into  the  Republican  party,  because  they  would 
have  been  candidates  for  office. 

Q.  You  think  the  Conservative  element  among  the  colored  people  is 
increasing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  their  fears  and  apprehensions 
that  they  might  be  returned  to  their  old  masters  is  done  away  with,  I 
think  tliere  will  be  a  change.  I  think  that  as  soon  as  Hampton  was 
elected  that  change  was  begun,  for  1  do  not  think  any  of  them  now  think 
they  are  going  to  be  slaves  again.     I  think  they  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  So  that  the  Democratic  vote  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  last  election  what  number  would  you  say,  from  information 
of  people  and  from  your  organization,  of  the  colored  people  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  Charleston  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  in  Charleston 
that  from  one -half  to  two-thirds  of  the  colored  people  voted  with  the 
Democratic  party.  That  is  my  opinion.  Of  course  I  do  not  know,  for  I 
was  averse  to  having  anything  to  do  Avith  politics  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. In  fact,  I  could  not  do  anything  else,  for  I  was  policeman,  and  the 
vice-president  acted  in  my  place,  and  I  have  never  inquired  into  the 
matter  since. 

By  Mr.  Ca3IEE0N  : 
Q.  Wliat  degree  of  intelligence  is  required  for  admission  into  your 
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club  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  read  and  write ;  lie  must 
be  able  to  read  the  tickets,  and  take  names  occasionally;  some  knowl- 
edge of  figures,  would  be  about  all. 

Q.  How  many  colored  voters  in  Cliarleston  ? — A,  About  G,<K>0. 

Q.  How  uiany,  in  your  o}>inion,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  last 
election  ? — A.  1  thiuk  from  three  thousand  to  thirty-ti\  c  liiiiKhvd.  That 
is  simi)ly  guess-work. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  your  opinion  ou  ? — A.  They  voted  twenty-six 
hundred  in  the  Ham]»ton  election,  and  from  the  ai)])earance  of  an  in- 
crease auiong  the  Democratic  element,  au<l  the  discouragement  of  the 
Kadicals,  the  Kadieals  thought  they  would  be  defeated  before  they 
started.  They  could  not  make  a  State  ticket.  They  had  not  a  man  in 
the  State  they  couhl  j>ut  up  for  governor. 

Q.  Who  was  the  llepubUcan  candidate  for  State  senator  iu  this  dis- 
trict ? — A.  J.  B.  Cameron. 

Q.  AVhat  is  his  character  and  reputation  in  this  city? — A.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  convention,  and  it  was  known  to  every  delegate  that 
Cameron  aspired  tc>  that  ottice  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  there  was 
not  a  man  there  that  nominated  him. 

Q.  Well,  what  of  itf — A.  Well,  that's  the  public  opinion  of  his  char- 
acter. 

Q.  What  is  his  re])utation  for  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  in  this 
cityf — A.  Well,  that  was  the  oi>inion  of  that  convention,  since  they  did 
not  nominate  him.     There  were  only  three  white  men  in  the  convention. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  was  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity 
in  the  city  in  which  you  live,  if  you  know! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Your  oi)inion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  convention 
declined  to  nominate  him  for  senator  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  for  the  office 
of  senator? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  When? — A.  He  was  nominated  to  till  out  an  unexj)ired  term  just 
after  the  Hampton  election. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  he  was  nominated  by  a  Democratic  convention. — 
A.  He  was,  and  no  one  went  against  him. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  in  1877  he  was  considered  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  this  city  because  he  was  nominated  by  a  Democratic  con- 
vention?— A.  Well,  that  does  not  follow. 

Q.  You  say  it  does  not  follow ;  but  you  say  it  does  follow  that  he  is 
not  a  man  of  good  reputation  because  this  year  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion declined  to  nominate  him? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it — 
don't  know  what  his  reputation  might  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Audrew'  Simonds? — A.  I  do,  by  reputation. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  Kepublican  ticket  as  a  candidate  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  He  was  one  of  those  who  said  they  would  serve  if  elected. 

Q.  Wm  he  a  candidate  on  the  Kepublican  ticket? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  1  think 
he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  ever  declined  to  run  on  that  ticket? — A.  I  think 
he  did. 

Q.  Why  do  you  thiuk  so?— A.  Because  1  understaud  that  all  white 
men  declined  to  run  on  that  ticket. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that?— A.  From  newsi)apers  and 
from  rumor. 

Q.  Well,  which  ?— A.  Both. 

Q.  Did  y(m  ever  see,  in  the  ]S'ews  and  Courier,  that  Andrew^  Simonds 
declined  to  run  as  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  1  cannot  say 
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positively  that  I  f-aw  it.  I  say  that  is  my  opiniou;  that  it  was  stated  in 
the  News  and  Courier.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  Andrew  Simonds  ever  write  a  letter  and  have  it  published 
saying  he  declined  to  run  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  How  many  colored  people  did  you  see  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  election  in  this  county  ?— A.  I  saw  a  great  many;  1  did  not 
count  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  vote? — A.  At  the  Eagle  Engine  House,  in 
ward  5. 

Q.  How  do  you  knOw  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Because 
a  great  many  belonged  to  my  club,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  every  man 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  many  colored  men  you  saw  vote  the  Denu>cratic 
ticket  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  saw  a  large  number;  I  did  not  coimt  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  number? — A.  Hundreds. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  ballots  were  voted  at  ward  5  ? — A.  AVell,  the  usual  num- 
ber; I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  How  many  white  meu  voted  at  ward  5  ? — A.  I  think  four  or  five 
hundred. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  at  ward  5  ? — A.  From  seven  to  eight 
hundred ;  about  twelve  hundred  generally  voted  at  that  ward. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  ward  5? — A.  Some- 
thing over  twelve  hundred ;'  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  votes  were  cast  in  ward  5? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  votes  were  cast  in  the  last  election  at  ward 
5! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  you  saw  hundreds  of  colored  people 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  police-force  of  this 
city  ? — A.  SincMe  1809.  I  have  been  under  Major  Pillslniry,  luit  I  ans  not 
a  meml)er  of  the  police-force  now,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Q.  What  is  your  occux)ation  now  ? — A.  Boot  and  shoe  maker. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  there  were  about  six  thousand  colored  voters  in  the  city  ? — 
A.  I  mean  to  say  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

Q,  How  uiany  are  Democrats  f — A.  About  thirty-six  hundred,  in  the 
election  of  1  -STO. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  now ! — A.  I  say  thirty-six  hundred. 

Q.  Out  of  the  six  ttiousaud  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  say  Democrats  I 
want  to  be  understood — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  i)eople  are  Dem- 
ocrats, but  I  mean  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  law  and  order  they  vote  in 
that  number. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  white  men  are 
regarded  as  all  Democrats  here. 

Q.  How  many  white  voters  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  think  from  five  to  six 
thousand. 

Q.  Well,  what  will  you  have  it  ? — A.  Between  five  and  six  thousand. 

(}.  Will  you  put  it  at  live  thousand  ? — A.  Between  the  two. 

Q.  There  are  about  twelve  thousand  voters  in  all,  and  the  whites  are 
a  little  less  than  half  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  were  cast  at  the  last  election? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  wliite  Kepublieaiis  I — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  city  ? — A.  1  judge  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  so. 

Q.  If  yoTi  shouhl  find  more  tlian  a  thousand  more  had  voted  the  Ue- 
pul)liean  ticket  at  this  hist  election,  wouhl  you  not  think  you  were  niis- 
taken  ? — A.  No.  sir;  1  couhl  account  for  it.  Tliere  lias  many  come  from 
the  country  here. 

Q.  Well,  they  did  not  lu'lon^-  lu're  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  many  l>allots  were  cast  here  at  the  last 
election  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

i).  Did  you  not  say  so  many  .' — A.  You  aske<l  what  was  voted  in  the 
city,  and  1  said  twelve  thousand. 

Q.  You  said  tliirty-six  hundred  of  them  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Now,  if  you  should  tell  nu'  the  white  vote  was  five  thousand,  would  you 
not  be  mistaken  ! — A.  I  said  that  thirty-six  hundred  colored  men,  in 
my  Judjiinent,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  city  of  Charleston — 
that  is,  in  my  judj^nient — and  that  live  thousand  white  men  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

I>y  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  total  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  Over  six  thousand. 
i).  You  said  it  was  twelve  thousand, — A.  1  said  that  was  the  total  vote 
in  this  city. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Still,  you  have  been  president  of  that  clui)  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  last  election  here  last  fall  a  very  warm  spirited  elec- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  the  calmest,  quietest, 
and  one-sidedest 

Q,  1  don't  mean  that.  Were  not  the  people  on  both  sides  anxious  to 
get  out  their  voters  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  Kepublican  party  were 
demoralized  and  had  no  minds  to  do  anything. 

Q.  How  were  they  demoralized ;  w^ere  they  not  anxious ;  did  they  not 
use  strong  measures  to  get  out  their  voters? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  one-third  of  the  money  spent  that  there  was  in  187G. 

Q.  Y'ou  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Teller,  that  there  were  a 
good  many  people  from  the  country  that  voted  at  the  last  election  * — A. 
I  did  not  say  so.     I  said  that  would  account  for  a  difference. 

Q.  That  would  not  account  for  it,  if  they  did  not  vote  here ' — A. 
Well,  I  said  that  would  account  for  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  one  thousand  more  votes 
in  the  city  than  could  be  credited  to  it? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  say  that. 

By  Mr,  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  account  for  it  in  that  way  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any? — A.  I  saw  some, 

Q,  Now,  more  voted,  in  your  judgment,  last  fall  than  two  years  ago  ? — 
A,  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that,  I  say  I  was  a  policeman  and  don't 
know, 

Q.  Was  there,  in  your  judgment,  a  larger  vote  in  the  city  last  year 
than  two  years  before? — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  never  passed  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  T  was  a  policeman  and  had  to  make  arrests,  and  go  to  the 
court-house,  and  1  was  absent  several  times. 

Q,  Then,  if  that  statement  that  there  was  one  thousand  votes  more 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  by  people  coming  in  trom  the  country, 
how  do  you  account  for  it  then? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  the  way  to 
account  tor  it — that  these  men  have  come  from  the  country. 
14  s  c 
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Q.  But  you  don't  know  ? — A.  I  did  not  liear  tliey  did,  but  only  ac- 
count for  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  any  more  came  from  the  country  at  the 
last  election  than  in  187(>? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now  about  Mr.  Cameron :  He  had  been  senator  from  this  county  ? 
— A.  He  was. 

Q.  Nominated  unanimously  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  at  the  last  nominating  convention  there  was  nobody 
that  prof^osed  his  name '? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  session  at  which  he  was  a  member,  was  not  a  very  ma- 
terial change  made  at  the  polling-places  in  this  county  ? — A.  There  has 
been  some  considerable  change. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  Mr.  Cameron,  in  the  legislature,  ojipose  these  changes, 
declaring  that  it  was  interfering  unjustly,  and  oppose  the  making  of 
changes,  because  it  would  deprive  colored  men  of  the  opi)ortunity  of 
voting? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  saw  that  in  his  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  in  the  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  you  know,  thought  that  was  the  reason  he  was  not 
nominated  in  the  general  assembly  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Cameron  would  be  the  man  above  all  people  to  injure  him- 
self among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  You  think  he  would  not  oppose  a  law  that  he  thought  would  work 
injustice  to  the  colored  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  would  take  any 
unpoi)ular  position. 

Q.  If  he  had  ojjposed  this,  the  result  of  which  was  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  colored  people  to  vote,  then  you  may  be  mistaken  about  it ! — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  about  it ;  I  don't  pretend  to  state  facts  about  it.  I 
have  been  going  with  him  all  my  life. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  don't  know  what  his  repu- 
tation was  ? — A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  Well,  his  reputation  as  an  honest,  square,  upright  man  ? — A.  Well, 
a  man's  honesty  and  his  political  principles  are  another  thing.  A  man 
may  be  honest  and  still  ^Tong  in  his  politics.  Now,  Cameron  made 
speeches  to  the  negroes  in  this  city  at  one  time,  and  the  negroes  said, 
"  Get  out,  you  carpet-bagger."  I  will  not  deny  that  I  never  knew  him 
to  do  anything  fraudulently.     I  knew  he  had  a  slave  here. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  he 
opposed  the  law  that  took  away  these  polling-places  in  the  adjoining 
precincts  here  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  onlj^  from  his  letter  which  he  wrote, 
that  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party,  and  I  took  it,  as  every 
man  did,  that  it  was  a  bid  for  Democratic  votes.  I  don't  think  that  any 
colored  man  will  say  that  he  did  it  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  negroes. 
That  is,  opposing  the  change  of  these  polling  places. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  an  honest  man,  but  in  politics  he  will  lie  and 
cheat  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Now,  this  club,  of  which  you  speak,  to  which  you  belong — the  In- 
telligent Club — is  that  the  name  of  it  ? — A.  It  is  called  the  Hampton 
Club. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? — A.  It  was  organized  in  1874 
as  an  independent  Kepublican  organization,  with  a  view  to  help  the 
Independent  Republican  party.  In  1870  it  was  organized  on  a  straight- 
out  Democratic  issue,  as  they  were  Radicals  then  or  Democrats,  and  we 
chose  to  join  the  Democrats,  and  it  was  called  the  Hampton  Club. 

Q.  Now  it  is  rather  an  exclusive  concern  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  our 
objection  to  the  Republicans. 
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Q.  Intelligeuee  is  one  of  the  qualitications  of  ai»i)reiiticeshii)  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  muli'istaiKl  you  to  say  that  it  was  composed  of  men  who 
were  ante-hdluin  freemen? — A.  l'riiicii>ally. 

Q.  The  men  who  became  freemen  by  the  emancii»ation  are  n(>t  soufilit 
for? — A.  The  men  who  became  free  by  emancipation  have  not  the  (piali- 
fications. 

Q,  Now,  you  say  how  many  colored  men  are  working  for  white  men  ? — 
A.  About  two  thousand,  more  or  less. 

Q.  They  vote  with  their  emi)loyers  ? — A.  Yes.  sir,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  understood  to  be  a  condition  of  employment  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  njust  vote  with  their  employers? — A.  No,  sir;  but  1 
exi)ect  the  same  class  of  people  do  that  in  the  North — vote  with  their 
employers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  about  it. 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Your  Democratic  friends  say  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  subs(;ribe 
for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Herald,  and  Times. 

Q.  Do  they  tell  you  that  that  is  the  case? — A.  Well,  at  different  times 
I  have  read  that.  Of  course,  Ben  Butler  says  so.  If  I  had  employes 
myself,  I  would  try  to  get  them  to  vote  for  me.  You  must  recollect, 
gentlemen,  that  we  have  not  the  kind  of  people  here  that  you  have  in 
the  North;  it  is  barbarism. 


JOHN  A.  MITCHELL. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27,  1879. 
John  A.  Mitchell  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  I  came  here  in  1801,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  from  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  have  you  acted  ? — A.  With  the  Repub- 
lican. 

Q.  With  what  party  did  you  act  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  The  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  Down  to  what  time  did  you  act  with  the  Republican  party? — A.  1 
was  with  the  Republican  party  up  until  it  came  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Green  and  Chamberlain.  I  voted  with  the  Green  party,  I  believe,  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Two  years  ago  I  voted  against  Chamberlain  for 
Hamilton. 

Q.  You  went  for  Hampton  two  years  ago  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  this  election  vou  went  for  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote  ?— A.  Ward  1,  City  Hall. 

Q.  At  what  time  did"^  you  go  to  the  polls  that  morning  ?— A.  I  was 
there  about  half  past  five,  or  twenty  minutes  to  six  o'clock 

Q.  State  what  you  did  throughout  the  day  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion.— A.  I  took  an  interest,  so  far  as  my  ward  was  concerned,  with  the 
Democratic  party.  I  went  a  week  previous  to  the  election  and  called  a 
meeting  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  that  had  always  voted  tiie  Re- 
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publican  ticket.  I  called  a  club  meeting  of  the  old  club  to  advise  them 
also.  It  was  the  Saturday  night  juvvious  to  the  election.  There  was 
eighty-four  or  eighty-tive  persons  present.  I  told  the  men  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  I  told  them  they  had  their  own  time  to  consider;  and 
I  said  if  any  man  who  had  the  regulations  and  niles  of  the  clnb  written 
off  an<l  failed  to  read  them,  should  do  so  ;  that  if  any  man  did  not  feel 
like  dissipating  in  the  action  of  the  meeting,  he  could  retire  from  the 
ball.  Tlie  majority  of  them  staid  there,  an(l  I  told  them  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  supj)ort  the  Democratic  i)arty. 

Q.  How  many  staid  there  and  agreed  to  that  ? — A.  About  eighty- 
three.     I  adjourned  the  meeting  to  meet  Monday  night  again. 

Q.  Did  you  m<  et  again  Monday  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did.  On 
Saturday  night  there  was,  I  believe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hxm- 
dred  and  four,  and  on  the  Monday  night  there  was  eighty-five.  We 
staid  there  and  jollied  the  night  out  until  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  t — A.  We  went  to  the  polls  together  and 
voted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  colored  men  voting  the  Democratic  ticket 
besides  of  your  own  club  t — A.  I  did,  sir ;  after  we  voted  I  turnetl  every 
man  out  as  a  committee  of  one  to  get  voters  for  us.  There  was  a  good 
many. 

Q.  At  what  ward  was  that? — A.  At  ward  1. 

Q.  Was  there  a  very  large  colored  ^'ote  at  ward  1  that  day  ? — A.  There 
was  a  tremendous  vote. 

Q.  Have  you  e^er  suffered  any  al)use  from  your  colored  people  because 
of  your  joining  the  Democratic  i)arty  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Many  have  told  me  I  was  foolish  for  doing  it; 
that  w^as  before  the  election.  Since  the  election  many  of  them  have 
come  and  told  me  they  were  sorry  they  didn't  do  as  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  What  is  your  l)usiness  ? — A.  I  am  a  city  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sinmions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  for 
years. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? — A.  He  is  a  city  policeman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  city  policeman  ? — A.  Under  this  admin- 
istration it  will  be  one  year.  I  was  appointed  on  the  first  of  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  appointment  ? — A.  From  the 
mayor. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  or  Republican  ? — A.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

Q.  When  were  you  on  the  police  force  before  this  time  .' — A.  Along  in 
the  Eepublicau  times,  and  up  until  Mr.  Mackey  became  one  of  the  alder- 
men. 

Q.  When  were  you  policeman? — A.  In  Pillsbury's  administration  and 
Mr.  Wagner's  administration.  Since  ^lackey  was  alderman  I  haven't 
been  in  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  crime  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  tried  for  a  crime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  convicted  of  a  crime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sentenced  to  the  State  penitentiary? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  six  months,  but  was  pardoned  by  the 
judge. 

Q.  What  were  yon  accused  with? — A.  For  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  with  intent  to  kill. 

Q.  Did  you  plead  ? — A.  I  pleaded  guilty;  I  could  not  get  around  it; 
it  was  too  plain. 
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Q.  Wlieii  were  you  convicted  of  an  assault  with  a  dcadlv  weapon? — 
A.  About  ten  years  ajio, 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  accused  of  anotlier  crime  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  tluit 
1  know  of. 

Q.  Have  vou  iu>t  been  accused  of  gambling:? — A.  O,  I  used  to  gam- 
ble. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  prosecuted  for  it  ? — A.  AVell,  I  was  accused 
of  it. 

Q.  Xot  convicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  so  ])lain  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  form  a  colored  club  in  l.S7«J  ? — A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  <lid. 

Q.  AA'heu  did  you  form  that  club? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  How  nuiny  i)ersons  did  that  club  consist  of  ? — A.  Two  hundred  iiiid 
four  colored  voters. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  the  club  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  ISTO  ? — 
A.  They  promised  to  vote  the  Rei»ublican  ticket,  but  they  dodged  and 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  you  supported  Hampton  two 
years  ago  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  AVell,  did  you  forju  a 'Republican  club? — A.  No,  sir;  I  came  out 
and  worked  just  so,  for  1  had  a  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  a  Democratic  club  two  years  ago? — A.  1  didn't. 

Q.  Y"ou  supported  Hamilton  two  years  ago  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  You  snpi)orted  Green  against  Chamberlain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  supjiort  the  Republican  ticket  ? — A.  From  the  fram- 
ing of  the  constitution  up  until  we  came  to  Green  and  Chamberlain,  and 
1  then  supported  Green,  and  worked  for  him  too. 

Q.  At  the  next  election  you  sujiported  Hampton? — A.  Y>s,  sir;  and 
I  voted  for  him. 

Q.  Y^ou  supported  Hampton  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  AVell,  I  voted 
the  entire  ticket. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  called  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Saturday  night  before  election  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  call  that  meeting  ? — A.  I  knew  several  persons  that 
had  been  acquainted  with  me,  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned 

Q.  Well,  you  uotitied  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  them  [  wanted  them 
there. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  call  that  Democratic  club  meeting  ? — A.  George  A. 
Elliot's. 

Q.  In  the  room? — A.  Y'^es,  sir;  I  hired  a  room  from  Moses  Levy — two 
rooms. 

Q.  How  many  attended  ? — A.  There  was  some  hundred  and  odd  at- 
tended that  meeting  Saturday  night. 

Q.  You  stated  you  got  up  and  made  a  speech  and  told  them  that  those 
who  did  not  want  to  "  dissijiate ''  in  the  meeting  might  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  avIio  did  not  want  to  "dissipate"  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  number  left  ? — A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  How  many  remain«Ml  to  '•dissipate"  in  it? — A.  About  S,"). 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  as  manv  as  vou  can  remember  '. — A.  I  have  the 
rolls. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?— A.  John  A.  Levy,  vice- 
president  :  James  Edwards,  James  Ancliron 

Q.  Was  Levy  a  colored  1  mm?— A.  Yes,  sir.  William  A.Young  was 
another,  John  Sumter  was  another,  and  William  ILiines,  Jacob  Single- 
ton, Andrew  Young 
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Q.  You  had  another  meeting  on  Monday  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  mmiber  assembled  on  Monday  night  to  "dissipate"  in  the 
meetings  ? — A.  Quite  a  number  remained  there  at  the  first  calling. 

Q.  Well,  how  numy  ? — A,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  from  84 
to  85. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  did  you  call  that  meeting  ? — A.  No  one's.  I 
told  Mr.  Bryan.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  of  ward  1. 
I  went  to  him,  V)ut  he  <lidn't  come  to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  felt  like 
I  was  out  for  good  government  as  far  as  I  knew  and  understood  myself, 
and  I  was  supporting  this  party  for  the  last  several  years — the  Repub- 
lican i)arty — and  was  tired  of  it,  and  that  if  I  could  advise  some  friends, 
as  I  thought  I  could,  to  take  the  other  side  I  would  do  that.  I  found  I 
had  been  mistaken  and  I  made  a  short  stop. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  going  to  call  a  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  told  him  that  at  my  own  expense  I  would  do  it.  I  said  I  knew  the 
man  I  wanted  to  hire  a  hall  of,  but  he  was  a  strict  man,  and  I  didn't 
have  the  money  to  hire  it  with. 

Q.  Did  Bryan  furnish  you  with  any  money  to  hire  the  hall  ? — A.  He 
didn't ;  and  I  told  him  if  I  would  send  a  gentleman  to  him  would  he  be 
responsible  lor  the  calling  of  this  meeting  ;  that  I  might  get  some  money 
within  ten  or  twenty  days.  He  said  he  didn't  know  as  he  could,  for  he 
was  out  of  money,  so  I  took  some  collaterals  that  I  had  and  got  the 
money  myself  and  called  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  good  government? — A.  I  call  that  a  good  gov- 
ernment where  there  is  a  chance  for  every  man  to  live,  not  oidy  one  class 
of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  government  is  a  good  government  that  pun- 
ishes crime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  party  was  in  power  when  you  were  punished  ? — A.  The  Re- 
publican party. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  good  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  it  was  good 
enough  only  to  punish  certain  classes. 

Q.  It  was  good  enough  to  punish  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  Rej)ublican  ? — A,  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  to  day. 

A.  But  you  are  supi)orting  the  Democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  used  to  gamble  some  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  play? — A.  Poker  and  seven  up. 

Q.  Where  did  you  play "? — A.  Auywhere.     We  played  the  strap  game. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  game  for  the  man  that  plays  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Gambling  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  be  a  regular  body  servant  of 
General  Kershaw's.  I  got  in  with  some  Yankee  gentlemen  down  there, 
and  they  taught  me  the  game. 

Q.  You  followed  it  up,  did  you  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  followed  it  uj). 

Q.  You  followed  it  up  two  or  three  years  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  long ; 
about  a  year. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  convicted  ? — A.  Not  of  the  strap  game  ;  they  tried 
it  ))ut  could  not  make  it. 

Q.  What  of  the  assault  ? — A.  The  government  pardoned  me. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? — w.  I  don't  remember,  only  that  Mackie 
called  it  up. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  gambling  any  since  ? — A.  No,  sir;  well,  I  might 
sit  down  and  play  for  a  drink. 
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Q.  Have  you  bad  any  Vmsiness  sinee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  busiuess  ? — A.  Well,  constable  and  detective. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  politics '? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  were  not  in  politics  what  has  l)een  your  busiuess 
since  the  war? — A.  AVell,  constable  and  i>ublic  business. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  l)een  in  in  the  interval ' — A.  Well,  I  live 
oil'  the  interest  of  my  money. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  business  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  always  had  something; 
to  do  at  the  ottice  of  the  trial  justice.  They  always  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  a  dollar.  Bowen  would  always  give  me  something  to  do.  The 
Hunkedori  Club  call  me  uncle. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  policeman  ? — A.  For  about  eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  under  this  present  administration  ? — A. 
One  year. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  kept  your  clul)  together  all 
night  Monday  night  ' — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  tliem  there  all  night  I — A.  We  jollied  oft"  the  time  as  we  used 
to  do  in  olden  times. 

Q.  You  kept  them  all  there  ? — A.  Pretty  near  all  of  them.  I  told 
them  if  any  one  wanted  to  go  they  could  go. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  liquor  there  that  night  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  they 
had  two  drinks.  I  didn't  want  to  give  them  too  much  for  fear  they 
might  get  sleepy  and  not  wake  up.  I  give  them  one  when  they  came  in 
and  one  when  they  went  out. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  them  entertained  during'  the  night  ? — A.  Talk- 
ing and  laughing. 

Q.  It  was  i)retty  near  morning  when  you  left  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  al>out  37  ;  I  was  born  the  27th  of 
May,  1842,  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  Are  you  a  policeman  now  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  I  belonged  to  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Marks. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  a 
furlough  a  week  before  the  election. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  election  ? — A.  I  didn't  state 
for  what  purpose  1  wanted  it;  I  didn't  state  to  the  chief  of  police  for 
Avhat  purpose  1  wanted  a  furlough.  * 

Q.  He  did  not  know  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  beeniudicted  for  conspiracy  to  cheat? — 
A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Were  you  not  indicted  twice  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  nmny  times  w  ere  j'ou  indicted  for  breach  of  trust  ? — A.  N'ever, 
that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  were  not  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  indictments  were  found  against  you  ? — A.  I  can't  say; 
I  don't  know. 

By  ]\[r.  Kirk  WOOD : 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  you  cannot  tell  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Is  your  likeness  suspended  in  the  rogues'  gallery  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 
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Q.  Have  yoii  imderstood  it  was  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  When  were  yuu  there  hist  .' — A.  About  a  week  ago.     It  is  right 
across  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Kiekavood  : 

Q.  Does  an  iiKlictment  make  so  litth^  impression  on  your  mind  that 
yon  cannot  remember  it  ? — A.  Xot  tliat  1  know  of.  What  I  say  I  say 
contidentially,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  indicted  several  times  or 
not  i — A.  I  haven't  been  tried  for  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  indicted  for  conspiracy;  was  that  for  using  this 
strap  game  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  and  not  convicted  ? — A.  They  couhl  not  convict 
me,  I  think, 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  out  when  you  were  convicted  of  an  assault 
to  commit  murder  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  ? — A.  A  man  insulted  my  sister,  and  I  thought 
she  was  a  perfect  lady.  I  demanded  redress  and  he  refused  me,  and  I 
assaulted  him. 

Q.  Was  it  draw  poker  you  played  ? — A.  A  little  of  both. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Mork  called  "  Schenck's  Treatise  on  Poker"? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  the  pack  of  fifty-two  leaves. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  you  only  gave  the  members  of  your  club  two  drinks  that 
night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  them  awake  by  the  promise  of  another  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  roll  now  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  can  bring  the  roll  here. 


CHAELES  S.  SIMMOXS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  26,  1879. 
Charles  S.  SiimoNS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  '? — Answer.  In  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A,  I  was  born  and  raised  here. 

Q.  What  political  party  have  you  acted  with  ? — A.  The  Kepubbcau. 

Q.  What  party  did  you  act  with  at  the  last  election? — A.  I  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  ward  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Ward  l,and  was  guard  at  Wash- 
ington House  precinct,  ward  6  ;  but  voted  down  here. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  in  ward  1  ? — A.  I  first  voted,  and 
then  went  right  back  to  ward  C. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  poll  during  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was 
at  ward  6  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  voting  at  ward  G? — A.  Y"es,  sir; 
a  great  many. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  tickets  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  was  doing  po- 
lice duty. 
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Q.  Your  instructions  were  not  to  take  any  i)art  in  tlie  election  i — A. 
So  part  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainte<i  witli  many  of  the  colored  men  who  voted  at 
ward  (>  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  many  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  tr<»ul)le  during;  the  day  ? — A.  In  my  judgment  that 
was  the  qfiietest  election  1  ever  saw  around  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  eonsiderable  number  of  them  votinji"  the  Demo- 
cratic ti(;ket  ? — A.  1  think  that  about  one  hundred  an<l  titty  colored  men 
took  the  Democratic  ticket  off  the  table  and  vote<l  it. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colore«l  people  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  was  raised  here,  and  I  am  a  jireat  politician  myself. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  it  theie  has  been  any  great  (-hange  in  the  colored 
vote  heie  in  the  last  year  or  two  from  the  Kepublicau  to  the  Democratic 
])arty  t — A.  At  this  election  I  was  not  actively  eagaged ;  I  was  only  at 
the  i)olls  once  when  I  voted,  and  I  c^)uld  not  tell  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  How  di<l  they  talk  ? — A.  A  great  many  talked  about  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket  this  time  that  had  been  Ilepublicans  before. 


STEPHEN  HAYXES. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  L*0,  1879. 
Stephen  Haynes  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  any  political  club  during  the  last  can- 
vass ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  With  which  club  ? — A.  With  the  one  which  was  called  Haynes's 
Colored  Democratic  Club. 

Q.  When  was  that  club  organized  ? — A.  It  was  first  organized  in  '77. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  president  of  it  f — A.  I  am  the  president  of  it  now. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  it  during  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  Thonuis  P. 
Holmes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  members  in  that  club  ? — A.  About  150. 

Q.  Were  they  residents  of  Charleston  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  were. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ?— A.  At  the  city  hall  pre- 
cinct, in  ward  1. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  The  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  your  club  all  vote  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  they  vote  ?— A.  The  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  In  behalf  of  which  party  ?— A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  ? — A. 
For  a  number  of  years,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  or  difficulty  with  the  Pvcpultlicau 
colored  people  on  account  of  being  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  many 

Q.  "state  what  trouble  has  resulted  from  that  fact.— A.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  numicipal  election  there  was  a  colored  l{ei)ublican  dub 
called  the  Hunkidori  Club;,  many  times  they  would  threaten  my  life  if 
I  did  not  keep  awav  from  the  polls ;  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, C.  C.  Haynes,  that  when  they  sent  out  these  rallying  committees, 
it  was  especially  to  keep  us  from  the  polls. 
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Q.  I  don't  think  I  understand  you.  What  was  it  you  said  about  Mr. 
Haynes  ? — A.  C  (J.  Haynes  came  in  and  Joined  us  this  hist  time,  and  he 
said  openly  that  when  the  Hunkidori  Club  came  out  their  general  in- 
structionsVere  to  keep  me  and  my  father  from  the  i)olls. 

Q.  Haynes  had  been  a  member  of  that  other  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterwards  joined  yours  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  did  C.  C.  Haynes  electioneer  for  Congress  ?— A.  For 
Mr.  O'Connor. 

Q.  Did  he  propose  his  nomination  in  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  additional  hostility  manifested  by  the  Hunkidori  Club  ! 
Were  there  any  other  instances  of  hostility  or  intimidation,  or  any  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  or  control  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  was  passing  by 
I  could  hear  them  cursing  and  saying,  "There  goes  that  damned  nigger 
Democrat,"  "  That  damned  nigger  Democrat  ought  to  be  killed,"  and 
other  such  expressions. 

Q.  That  was  a  common  thing  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  customary  way  in  which  colored  Eepublicans  would 
treat  colored  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  election,  did  you  remain  at  the  polls 
all  day  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  fi'om  half  past  live  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men,  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  at  the  polls  where  you  were  ? — A.  80  far  as  my  best 
judgment  goes,  about  200. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  men  throughout 
the  city  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  ward  4  ?  ^^Tiich  ticket  did  the  colored  men  mostly 
vote  in  that  w^ard? — A.  In  ward  4  the  colored  men  voted  strongly 
Democratic. 

Q.  The  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  very  strongly  in  ward 
4  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  other  wards  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  about 
the  same,  sir. 

Q.  What  nund)er  of  colored  persons  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at 
this  last  election  in  this  city,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — A.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  I  should  say  about  2,000. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  your  clul)  live  in  diifereut  wards  in  the  city  ? — 
A.  Some  of  them  came  from  other  wards,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  got  up  the  organization  of  the  Hunkidori 
Club  1—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  Joseph  Walker  and  IVIr.  Mackey. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  the  colored  Republicans  were  divided  in  this  county, 
during  the  last  canvass,  into  different  factious,  called  the  Bowen  faction 
and  the  Mackey  Miction  '? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Mr.  Mackey  and  Mr.  Bowen  have  been  rivals  in  the  Republican 
party  here,  have  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  nearly  every  election. 

Q.'  Particularly  in  trying  to  obtain  the  colored  vote ! — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q-.  Did  the  Bowen  faction  take  any  j^articular  part  in  the  election  this 
last  fall  ? — A,  It  didn't  seem  so  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  of  the  Bowen  men  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your  club  ? — A.  About  150. 
Q.  That  is  indefinite.     How  many  men  joined  the  club  ? — A.  About 
100. 
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Q.  One  Imiulrcfl  put  tlioir  names  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — A,  Their  names  were  down  on  the  books. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  read  them  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  al)out  KM);  what  do  you  mean  l)y  that;  were 
there  95  or  105  ? — A.  There  were  over  a  hundred  names  on  the  books. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  were  more  than  100  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than 
100. 

Q.  How  manv  more  tlian  100  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
than  100. 

Q.  You  know  wliether  there  were  5  more  or  3  more  than  100? — A.  On 
the  books  there  are  about  150. 

Q.  For  wliat  year  ? — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Q,  I  am  askinj>  about  1878. — A.  On  tlie  new  book  that  contains  the 
names  of  the  present  members  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  83  names  on  the  new  l)ooks. 

Q.  Now  we  have  got  that.  Do  all  these  men  live  in  one  ward  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  live  in  ward  1,  where  the  elul>  is  located"? — A.  I  said 
the  clul>  was  located  in  ward  4. 

Q.  Well,  inward  4;  how  numy  of  these  83  men  live  in  that  ward? — 
A.  Nearly  all  of  them  live  in  ward  4. 

Q.  You  say  nearly  all ;  how  many  does  that  mean — 80  or  85  ? — A.  I 
think  that  all  live  there,  except  one  man  by  the  name  of  Wells ;  he  has 
moved  out. 

Q,  All  but  one  man  of  these  83  live  in  that  ward  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  who- 
c^'er  did  not  live  in  that  ward  we  checked  of  the  books. 

Q.  How  often  «lid  you  meet  ? — A.  Once  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  Are  you  always  at  the  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  men  personally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  can  you  name  ? — A.  I  can  name  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  mean  by  a  good  many  ? — A.  Ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Is  that  the  most  you  can  name  ! — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  roll  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  it  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  name  10  or  12  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  voted  on  the  last  election  day  ? — A.  I 
didn't  say  that  any  of  them  did,  from  my  own  knowledge ;  I  was  not 
in  the  precinct. 

Q.  You  say  200  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  ward  1  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  any  of  these  colored  men  that  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  ward  1  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call  the  names ;  there  was 
one  man  by  the  name  of  Mitchell  that  did. 

Q.  Can  you  call  the  names  of  others  ? — A.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted 
in  that  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  keei)  any  tally  of  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  wen^  you  doing? — A.  I  was  on  duty  as  jmliceman, 

Q,  You  1)elong  to  the  i)olice  force  of  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  mend)er  of  that  force  ? — A.  About 
eight  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you 
plainly 

Q.  i  want  you  to  tell  me  plainly  how  long  you  have  been  a  Democrat. 
— A .  A  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Have  you  not  belonged  to  that  i)arty  tive  or  six  years  ? — A.  N(^,  sir. 
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Q.  Xot  louder  than  two  years  ^ — A.  I  have  voted  in  tlie  mimicipal 
election  for  Deniociats  before  that.     I  voted  for  Green,  too. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  at  ward  1  .' — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  place, 
as  policeman. 

Q.  Were  you  at  ward  4  on  election-day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  at 
ward  1,  from  the  opening-  of  the  poll  until  they  commenced  <*ounting. 

Q.  You  don't  kn(»w,  then,  how  it  was  at  ward  4f — A.  No,  sir;  not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  at  ward  4  the  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  strongly  '. — A.  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  Y\m  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  ? — A.  I  don't  suppose 
that  men  would  come  and  tell  me  a  lie  about  it. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  how  many  colored  men  voted  at  ward  1,  all  told, 
that  day  ? — A.  I  can't  say  i^ositively. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  there  were  200  ? — A.  I  t»elieve  there  were  200. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — A.  I  saw  the  men  go  to 
the  table. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  tickets  they  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  voted  a 
check-back  ticket. 

'   Q.  Y"ou  didn't  see  them  put  the  ticket  in  ? — A.  I  saw  them  go  up  to 
the  table  with  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  see  them  put  it  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  voted  there  that  <lay  ? — A.  Not  many. 

Q.  That  is  indetinite  again.  State  how  many. — A.  There  was  a  long 
row  of  colored  men 

Q.  Were  there  50  ? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  there  were  50  or  100? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  white  men  vote  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  white  men  voted  there  ' — A.  They  came  so  quick 
that  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  can  say  whether  there  were  50  or  500  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there'  200  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  tell  how  many  white  men  voted  there  as  well  as 
how  many  colored  men  ? — A.  The  colored  men  came  pouring  up — so 
many  of  them  that  I  could  see  there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Y'^ou  say  there  were  200  colored  men  ? — A.  I  said,  so  far  as  my  best 
judgment  went. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  a  fact,  how  many  colored  men  were  there  ? — A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Were  there  500  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  t>ict  that  you  don't  know  very  much  about  how  many 
voted,  who  voted,  and  how  they  voted  ? — A.  1  was  in  a  position  where 
I  could  see  the  table. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  know  very  much  about  it  t — A.  Y^es, 
sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  do,  tell  me  how  many  white  men  voted. — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  200  colored  men  voted  Democratic  ? — A.  I 
believe  tirndy  that  there  were  that  many. 

Q.  They  all  voted  the  check-back  ticket  ? — A.  All  voted  the  check- 
back  ticket.    Bryan  and  Mitchell  was  getting  most  of 

Q.  Did  Mitchell  vote  in  the  same  ward  as  you? — A.  No,  sir;  he  voted 
in  ward  1 ;  I  Aoted  in  ward  4. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  Pal- 
metto Engine  House  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Do  yoii  know  anything  abont  it? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votinji-places  are  there  in  the  city? — A.  There  were  a 
hirge  nnmber  of  vote.s  east. 

(}.  Xever  mind  that.  What  T  asked  you  was,  liow  many  voting- 
phices  are  there  in  the  city? — A.  There  is  the  City  Hall,  the  fourt 
House,  the  Market  Hall,  the  Palmetto  Engine  House,  the  Hoj)e  Engine 
House,  the  Stonewall  Engine  House,  the  Eagle  P]ngine  House,  the 
Marion  P^ngine  House,  the  Washington  Engine  House,  the  Niagara 
E]ngine  House,  the  Ashley  ?]ngine  House  over  ou  Columbia  street — I 
don't  think  of  any  others. 

Q.  You  say  you  can't  tell  how  many  voted  at  the  Palmetto  Engine 
House? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  many  voted  at  the  Niagara  Engine  House  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  whether  there  were  1,000  or  200  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  at  the  Hope  Engine  House? — A.  I  don't  know,  except 
what  I  heard. 

Q.  ^^'hat  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  heard  tliat  200  odd  voted  there. 

Q.  Y"ou  never  heard  how  many  voted  at  the  Palmetto  Engine  House  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  at  the  Niagara  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  voted  at  the  Court  House  ? — A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q,  Then  you  know  nothing  about  anj'  of  the  wards,  except  the  two 
you  have  named  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  2,000  colored  people  iu  the  city  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  believe  from  the  estimate  I 
made  before  the  election. 

Q.  You  came  to  that  opinion  without  any  proof? — A.  I  thought  I  had 
proof. 

Q.  But  all  yon  can  estimate  now  is  200.  Why  did  yon  swear  that 
2,000  (colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  swore  to  what  1 
believed.  I  judged  for  one  thing  from  the  number  that  went  to  Bon- 
neau's. 

Q.  How  many  went  to  Bonneau's? — A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  That  doesn't  mean  anything;  how  many?— A.  A  great  crowd; 
just  how  manv  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  200  go?— A.  Over  200. 

Q.  Did  300  go  ? — A.  I  can't  state  positively  whether  there  were  300 
or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  300  went  to  Bonneau's  ? — A.  I  think  there  were 
more  than  300. 

Q.  How  many  more  ? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Were  there  400  ? — A.  I  can't  state  positively  what  were  taken  up 
on  the  road.     I  think  there  were  over  400. 

Q.  That  did  not  vote  in  this  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  2,000?— A.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  a  thing.     That  was  a  free  ride,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'^ou  did  not  ask  the  men  who  went  on  that  ride  whether  they 
were  Democrats  or  Kepublicans? — A.  All  that  I  gave  tickets  to  said 
they  were  Democrats. 

Q.  And  if  they  said  they  were  Democrats,  you  gave  them  a  ticket? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  Republicans  in  the  city  who  would  take  a  free 
ride  if  you  gave  them  a  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  free  drink? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 
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Q.  You  say  you  ^yere  badly  treated  because  you  were  a  Democrat? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  many  aud  many  a  time. 

Q.  Were  you  outraged  by  being  called  "  a  damn  Democratic  nigger"? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  called  so  ? — A.  At  every  election. 

Q.  They  generally  suggest  that  that  is  a  good  title  to  apply  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  pretty  well  used  to  it  by  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
I  have. 

Q.  So  that  it  does  not  affect  you  much? — A.  ^STo,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  men,  generally,  very  much  alarmed  about  that 
sort  of  thing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  been  killed  yet  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  badly  injured? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  intimidated? — A.  Y>s,  sir;  I  have  been. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  intimidated;  so  much  that  you  could  not 
vote? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  always  voted. 

Q.  Then  it  never  really  aft'ected  you? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  did  not  affect  me 5 
others  it  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  of  your  club  turned  out  the  day  that  Hampton  was- 
here  ? — A.  I  believe  there  were  39. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  club? — A.  They  were  kept  at  work^ 
and  could  not  get  away. 

Q.  Where  did  your  club  meet  ? — A.  At  18  Mazick  street. 

Q.  Is  that  a  large  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  size  of  this  room  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  as  long,  but  not  so 
wide. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  usually  had  in  attendance  on  the  night  of 
meeting? — A.  Sometimes  there  was  so  many  that  there  was  not  room  for 
them  in  the  house,  and  they  were  crowded  out  into  the  yard. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer.  State  how  many  there  were  in  the  house. — 
A.  Sometimes  there  were  30;  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

Q.  You  said  a  great  many  Bowen  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
last  fall? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  said  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  a  single  Bowen  man  that  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  last  fall. — A.  Thomas  T.  Holmes,  for  one. 

Q.  Bowen  had  had  him  turned  out  of  the  custom-house,  had  he  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Bowen  man  after  that? — A.  He  was  always  a  Bowen 
man,  I  know,  up  to  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  When  was  he  turned  out  of  the  custom-house? — A.  In  187C. 

Q.  Bowen  had  him  turned  out  of  the  custom-house  in  1876  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  Bowen  had  him  turned  out  of  the  custom-house  or 
not. 

Q.  Where  did  he  vote  ? — A.  His  precinct  was  the  Stonewall  Engine 
House. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  vote  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  He  told 
me  so. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  any  other  Bowen  man  that  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket. — A.  I  can't  name  anybody  else  in  particular.  Parties  are  so 
mixed  up  here — one  time  Mackey  and  another  time 

Q.  So  you  can't  tell  any  other  Bowen  man  that  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  can  mention  anv  now. 
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Q.  You  said  that  a  good  many  Bowen  men  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  the  last  election. — A.  1  said  there  was  very  nuich  dissatisfac- 
tion   

Q.  When  did  Holmes  Join  your  club  ? — A.  In  1S77. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democrat  in  1877  ? — A.  1  don't  know.  There  were  some 
men  that  had  objected  to  his  joining  our  club,  claiming  that  he  had  been 
a  Kepublican. 

Q.  Did  they  elect  a  Rei)ublican  president  of  a  Democratic  club  t — A. 
He  was  elected  president,  but  he  had  always  been  a  Kepublican. 

Q.  I>id  you  not  count  all  the  members  of  your  club  Democrats  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  Holmes  as  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  counted  Bowen  men  as  Democrats  ? — A.  Xot  always^ 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  count  as  a  Democrat  ?  Do  you  count  as  Democrats 
men  who  supported  Bowen  t — A.  I  think  Holmes  always  supported 
Bowen. 

Q.  Was  Bowen  a  candidate  for  any  position  at  the  last  election  ? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  president  of  that  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  president  of  that  club  f — A.  In  1878. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  president  ever  since  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — A.  About  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  There  is  a  representation  of  colored  men  on  the  police  force  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  ? — A.  About  25. 

Q.  About  25  of  the  police  of  the  city  are  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  formed  your  estimate  of  the  colored  men  that  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  from  your  knowledge  of  the  men  whom  you  heard  say 
during  the  canvass  that  they  intended  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  what  you  saw  and  heard  at  the  poll  where  you  were  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  poll  you  were  at,  and  the  only  place  where 
you  saw  votes  given  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  name  of  Isaac  D.  Rivers  on  the  roll  of  your  club  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  there  now  ? — A.  He  made  a  speech,  and  his  name 
was  taken  from  the  roll. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  club  are  on  the  police  force  ? — A. 
About  5. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ? — A.  There  are  Gordon,  Brown,  Dewees, 
Chavis,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  Brown  a  member  of  the  Hunkidori  Club  ? — A.  Xot  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  When  did  Brown  join  your  club  ?— A.  During  the  last  election 
campaign. 

Q.  When  did  Gordon  ? — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  W  ( n  did  the  other  members  who  were  on  the  police  force  join 
your  club? — A.  At  the  same  time,  in  August. 

Q.  None  of  the  old  members  of  your  club  were  on  the  police  force  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 
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SAMUEL  MATTHEWS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Januari/  L\S,  1879. 

Samlt^l  Matthews  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  .' — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  All  my  life, 

Q.  To  what  party  do  you  belong-  ? — A.  To  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part? — A.  1  was  manager  of  one  of  the  polls — that  in  ward  2. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them.' — A.  At  the  court-house;  that  is  the  only  one 
we  had  in  the  Mard. 

Q.  State  just  what  was  doiu^  there  at  the  election  in  opening  the])oll, 
conducting-  the  voting,  and  in  C(mnting  the  tickets  after  the  l)aIlots  luul 
been  received. — A.  We  opened  the  poll  at  (>  o'clock  in  the  morning-  and 
commenced  to  receive  ballots,  and  continued  to  do  so  all  through  the 
day.  Everything-  passed  oft"  very  quietly.  There  was  no  distiubauce. 
We  counted  the  votes  at  night,  and  we  found  that 

Q.  Before  you  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  counting-  the  votes,  let 
me  ask  you  Avhether  during  the  day  all  who  had  the  right  were  allowed 
to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  interruption  or  delay  ! — A.  iJiTothing  more  than  ask- 
ing- questions,  sir,  in  order  to  tind  out  the  facts  in  regard  to  each  case. 

Q.  Now  go  on  aiul  state  how  many  names  were  on  the  i)oll-list  when 
you  closed  the  polls. — A.  There  were  784,  or  somewhere  about  that. 
We  counted  the  ballots  out  of  the  box.  1  think  we  threw  out  2  or  4 
that  were  found  wrapped  together. 

Q.  Were  they  votes  of  the  same  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  We  destroyed  them.  When  we 
found  more  than  2  votes  wrapi>ed  together,  we  destroyed  all  of  them. 
When  we  found  two  that  were  of  the  same  kind,  we  destroyed  one  and 
kept  one.     When  the  two  were  of  ditterent  kinds,  we  destroyed  both. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  challenging  ? — A.  We  did  not  have  much  of  that 
to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  not  challenge  persons  on  account  of  age  or  of  non-resi- 
dence ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  course  was  pursued  ? — A.  The  challenged  party,  if  we 
thought  him  under  age,  was  made  to  ]>rove  his  age  to  our  satisfaction. 
If  he  was  old  enough  to  vote,  he  was  allowed  to  vote. 

Q.  You  counted  the  ballots,  you  say  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  tind  the  votes,  on  counting,  to  compare  with  the  poll- 
list  ? — A.  They  came  out  to  a  ticket  according  to  the  i)oll-list. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  colored  men  voted  at  that 
l)oll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  were  more  than  laO,  or,  perhaps, 
2o0  white  votes  polled  there  that  day;  the  l)alance  were  colored. 

Q.  Was  there  a  red-back  or  check-back  ticket  voted  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  the  kind  that  was  principally  voted. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  were  they — of  what  political  party? — A. 
Democratic. 

Q.  Had  the  Bepublicans  any  tickets  of  that  color  and  appearance'? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  they  had. 

Q.  So  that  whenever  you  saw  a  re<l-back  ticket  put  into  the  box  you 
knew  pretty  well  what  ticket  it  was  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tiie  colored  men  vote  any  great  number  of  those  tickets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  any  messajj^e  or  did  a  inessaf;e  fomc  to  your  poll 
from  any  of  the  upjjer  wards  statinf,^  that  other  men  -were  comin*;-  (h)\vn 
to  vote  at  your  ward  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  received  such  a  messsage  from  Mr. 
Dantzmann.  He  sent  a  niessaft'e  to  tell  me,  or  at  least  the  messa;4:e  did 
tell  me,  that  there  were  2.~)()  men  from  the  country  that  had  all  voted  in 
his  ward  and  were  on  their  way  down  to  us,  aud  that  we  must  take 
care  of  them.     They  were  cominj^'  to  vote  ag;ain. 

Q.  Where  were  ycm  when  the  messenger  si)oke  to  you  .' — A.  Eight 
hehiiid  the  ballot-box,  receiving'  the  votes. 

(j).  Did  the  messenger  say  what  ticket  they  had  voted  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
I  don'r.  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  Avhether  the  message  was  intended  for  you  or  for 
somebody  else  t — A.  I  can't  say  for  certain,  but  I  don't  think  that  it 
was  intended  for  me. 

(^),  Who  is  this  Duntzman  that  sent  the  message? — A.  lie  is  a  well- 
known  Republican  uji-town. 

Q.  lias  he  been  acti\e  in  the  llepublican  party  in  years  past ? — A. 
Very  active. 

Q.  lias  he  the  reparation  of  repeating  men — a  man  who  has  fre- 
quently participated  in  bringing  repeaters  to  the  polls  to  vote? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  it  often  said  that  he  was  a  "repeating"  man. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  his  intending  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort  on  this  oc(;asio7i  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard,  the  night  before  election, 
that  he  had  quite  a  number,  some  thousand  or  more,  whom  he  intended 
to  vote  on  election  day.  That  might  be  an  exaggeration,  of  course.  I 
know  nothing  about  it  personally,  Init  I  heard  that  he  had  a  gang  of 
repeaters  on  hand  to  vole  the  liepublican  ticket  on  election  day. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  any  tissue  ballots  used  at  that  place  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  about  six  Democrats,  aud 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  liepublican  ballots. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  size  of  the  Eepublican  tissue  ballots? — A.  They 
were  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  size  of  the  larger  tickets,  but  ver^'  thin. 

Q.  Were  they  as  thin  as  the  Democratic  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  I  think 
they  were;  just  about  as  thin. 

Q.  IIow  many  persons  who  applied  to  vote  at  your  poll  \\ere  re- 
jected ? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer  exactly;  I  don't 
know  precisely,  but  there  were  a  great  many. 

Q.  If  you  can  estimate  the  number,  do  so. — A.  I  declare,  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Would  you  estimate  the  number  at  100  ! — A.  I  would  not  like  to 
say. 

Q.  Look  at  that  ticket,  and  state  whether  or  not  it  is  like  the  llepub- 
liean  ticket  voted  at  your  precinct  (showing  ticket). — A.  Id  was  a  ticket 
very  similar  to  that. 

ii.  Which  candidate  for  Congress  had  the  majority  at  your  poll  ?— A. 
Mr.  :\[:iekev. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  majority  ?— A.  I  think  130  something— 134,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  That  ward  has  usually  been  Eepublican  heretofore,  has  it  not  ?— 
A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  lias  it  not  invariably  been  Eepublican  for  the  last  five  or  six 
vears  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  Eepublican  majority  in  that  ward?— A.  That 
majority  has  varied  considerably,  sir. 
15  sc 
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Q.  But  about  wliathas  been  the  average  Rebiiplican  majority! — A.  I 
suppose  between  200  and  300. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mes'senger  that  brought  word  to  you  that  those  men 
were  coming  from  another  precinct  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  him  at  all ;  I 
never  recognized  him;  I  never  thought  anything  about  it,  only  it  made 
me  a  little  more  cautious.  , 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  city  policeman  who  came  and  told  you! — A.  I  can't 
say;  I  thought  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
I  think  I  remarked  to  Colonel  Matthews  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

Q.  Did  not  the  messenger  who  came  to  you  have  a  letter  ! — A.  Ko, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  not  hand  you  a  letter ! — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mackey  there  at  the  time ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  messenger  hand  a  letter  to  Mr.  ]\Iackey! — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  ?— ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  recollect 

that.    Mr.  Mackey  went  out  immediately,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he 

returned  with  a  paper.     I  did  not  read  it;  but  I  hear  that  Duntzmau 

certifies  that  he  had  sent  no  message  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  that  the  purport  of  the  letter  or  paper  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper. 

Q.  Was  that  what  Mr.  Mackey  stated  to  be  the  purport  of  it ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  stated  that  these  men  came  from  Saint  Andrew's, 
where  no  poll  was  opened! — A.  Ko,  sir;  the  messenger  said  they  were 
country  people. 

Q.  Without  stating  from  what  point  they  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with- 
out stating  where  they  came  from. 


EOBEET  S.  CATHCART. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22, 1879. 

Captain  Eobeet  S.  Cathcart  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside ! — Answer.  No.  51  Hazel  street,  Charles- 
ton. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  during  the  late  election,  last  November! — A. 
I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote!— A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  which  ward! — A.  In  ward  3. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  of  election  in  that  ward! — A.  I  don't 
recollect  for  certain.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Seignions,  Mv.  AVhite,  and  Mr. 
Smyzer;  at  least  I  was  told  that  they  were  managers;  they  acted  as 
such. 

Q.  Who  was  United  States  sui^ervisor  representing  the.Republicans  ! — 
A.  John  W.  Freeman. 

Q.  W^ho  was  United  States  deputy  marshal! — A.  A  white  man  named 
Barnes,  and  a  colored  man  named  Green  were  deputy  marshals. 

Q.  During  what  time  were  you  at  the  polls! — A.  I  first  went  down  in 
the  morning  about  half  past  five  o'clock. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  day  did  you  pass  there! — A.  The  majority  of  the 
day. 
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Q.  "Were  yon  tlioro  at  tlio  time  the  (listiiibaiiee  oocnrred  in  the  effort 
to  arrest  a  German  '. — A.  I  was,  and  endeavored  to  sni)i)ress  it. 

(^>.  Wliat  was  Green's  condition  at  any  time  dnriii;;-  tliat  (hiy  as  to 
beinu'  intoxicated? — A.  I  Avent  aronnd,  as  I  said,  al)ont  lialt'i)ast  tive,  at 
the  snggestion  of  some  colored  men,  to  ]irotect  them  in  their  voting-. 
They  had  some  donbt  abont  beinji"  their  able  to  vote  as  they  desired  with- 
ont  being'  distnrbed.  I  told  them  I  wonld  meet  them  abont  half  i)ast  tive 
the  next  morning.  (They  (;ame  to  see  me  the  day  before  the  election, 
and  I  made  this  apimintment  with  them.)  So,  in  the  morning,  we  got  np 
early  and  went  down  to  the  i)olls,  so  that  it  shonld  not  interfere  Mith 
their  going  to  Avork.  After  voting  I  went  to  my  place  of  l)nsiness, 
abont  half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock,  perhaps  a  little  later.  Very  little 
business  was  doing  that  day,  however,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  walk 
around  to  the  polls.  I  did  so.  I  first  walked  into  the  engine-house. 
AVhile  in  there  I  heard  some  talk  abont  people  being  in  there  who  did 
not  belong  there.  Among  others,  Mr.  Green  was  there.  I  didn't  know 
who  Green  was.  I  said  to  him  that  he  had  better  go  out.  Says  he, 
"You  don't  know  me."  I  said,  "iSTo;  bnt  that  don't  matter.  You  had 
better  go  outside."  He  said,  "  I  Avill  go  outside  if  you  say  so."  I  said 
"I  did  say  so."  When  he  went  ont  of  the  door  he  said  to  me,  "I  wonld 
like  to  see  yon."  I  followed  him  out  and  closed  the  door,  when  he  called 
a  young  g^entleman  who  claiuu^d  to  be  O'Connor's  son,  and  he  said  to 
this  young  gentleman,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  this  man  who  I  am."  The 
young  man  said,  ''It  is  Mr.  Green."  I  said,  "That  is  all  right;  I  don't 
want  to  have  a  difficulty  here ;  as  there  might  be  some  diliicnlty,  with 
so  many  in  the  room  there,  I  merely  asked  him  and  some  others  who 
were  there  at  the  same  time,  and  didn't  belong  there,  to  go  out." 
Green  said,  "I  am  as  good  a  Democrat  as  you  are."  I  said,  "It 
don't  make  any  dilference  whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Eepnb- 
lican.  If  you  are  a  good  Democrat  you  will  do  as  I  do ;  behave  your- 
self, and  so  prevent  any  difficulty  or  disturbance  in  the  ward."  This 
talk  went  on  while  we  were  outside.  After  that  a  little  while  I 
was  called  upon  by  a  colored  man  who  came  up  to  vote,  whose 
A'ote  was  challenged,  as  it  was  alleged  he  had  been  a  native  of  Xassau. 
The  challengers  demanded  his  naturalization  papers.  He  said  he  would 
bring  them.  A  little  while  after  that  a  man  came  u])  Avho  was  a  for- 
eigner— I  judge  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Freeman  asked  his  papers.  Some- 
body said,  "  Never  mind  ;  let  him  vote,  and  bring  his  papers  afterwards." 
I  said,  "  ^S"© ;  that  is  not  the  way."  Freeman  appealed  to  me,  and  I  said 
Freeman  was  perfectly  right.  The  man  went  off  for  his  papers  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him ;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  him  from  that 
day  to  this.  I  don't  recollect  whether  this  colored  man  ever  came  back 
either.  A  disturbance  occurred  down  street  a  while  afterwards,  at  the 
corner  of  Pinckney  and  Church  streets.  Green  then  took  hold  of  me  ami 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do.  I  said,  "  Do  nothing,  but  keep  still  and 
behave  yourself."  I  only  wanted  no  disturbance  there.  I  went  around 
a  little  and  came  back  to  the  engine-house.  Some  one  invited  Free- 
mnn  upstairs  to  drink.  Freeman  said  he  would  if  he  had  anybody  to 
take  care  of  his  poll-list.  One  or  two  persons  offered  to  take  care 
of  his  poll-list  for  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  if  Captain  Cathcart  will 
take  care  of  my  poll-list."  I  told  him  I  woidd.  He  went,  and  came  back, 
and  afterwards  took  charge  of  his  own  ])oll-list  and  conducted  himself  all 
l)roperly.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  a  Frenchman  came  up  to  vote.  Ex- 
cuse me,  gentlemen,  let  me  go  back  a  little.  A  colore<l  man  canu'  nj)  to 
vote  and  Freeman  objected  to  his  voting,  saying  he  had  voted  before. 
The  colored  man  called  upon  me  to  certify  that  he  had  not  voted  before. 
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I  said  lie  was  with  me  and  had  Ix-on  witli  me  all  day,  and  I  knew  that 
he  liad  not  voted.  I  said  tliis  to  Freeman.  I  said,  "  His  lm>ther  has 
voted,  hut  he  has  not."  His  brotlier  was  sent  for.  His  hrother  came 
and  satislit'd  Freeman  tliat  it  was  he  Avho  had  voted,  and  that  this  col- 
ored man  liad  not  voted  tliat  day.  Freeman  thanked  me  kindly.  About 
3  o'eloek  this  man  that  1  si)oke  of  before,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  Freneh- 
inan,  eame  up  to  vote.  Shortly  afterward  I  heard  some  disturbance. 
1  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  appeared  that  Freeman  said 
that  this  man  had  voted  before.  Others  said  he  had  not.  "SMien  I  got 
there  from  the  engine-house,  where  I  had  been  for  a  Avhile,  Freeman  had 
jumped  out  of  his  seat.  Freeman  had  ordered  his  arrest,  and  as  there 
seemed  to  be  nobody  there  to  arrest  him,  Freeman  said  he  woidd  arrest 
him  himself.  I  said  to  Freeman,  "  Sit  down  ;  don't  leave  your  polls.  If 
he  has  to  be  arrested,  we  will  find  somebody  else  to  arrest  him."  But  Free- 
man Jerked  away  froiu  me  and  went  and  caught  him.  As  Freeman  was 
going  through  the  doors,  the  door  closed  on  him.  1  rau  to  the  latch  and 
grablx'd  the  door.  At  that  time  the  man  had  Freeman  under  his  arm. 
The  luan  had  his  stick  up  this  way ;  I  told  him  not  to  strike  Freeman. 
The  trouble  increased  between  them,  and  others  became  engaged  in  the 
mclc'Cj  till  1  had  to  refer  to  my  pistol  in  order  to  show  that  I  wanted 
Freeman  protected.  Mr.  Miller  also  came  to  Freeman's  rescue.  After 
the  fuss  Freeman  came  in  crN-ing  and  blubbering  like  a  baby,  and  said 
he  was  going  home.  I  said,  "You  stop  here  and  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness.'' Freeman  says,  "I  thank  you,  Mr.  Cathcart,  for  sa^'ing  my  life. 
I  am  going  home."  Miller  begged  him  to  stay  there,  but  he  was  crying 
and  Idubbering,  and  gral>b.'d  the  door  and  jerked  it  open.  I  followed 
him  for  a  while,  but  as  I  could  not  induce  him  to  return,  I  came  back  my- 
self. Soon  afterwards  Marshal  ^Yallace  came  up  and  asked  me  where 
was  Freeman.  I  said,  "He  has  gone  home."  He  said,  "  Where  are  his 
deputies  ?"  I  said,  "  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  are  all  drunk." 
I  could  not  tind  any  of  them  around  there.  When  dinner-time  came 
I  went  home  to  dinner,  read  the  paper,  and  after  a  while  came  back. 
Mr.  Freeman  came  in.  Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  Green  again.  He  took 
me  under  the  arm  and  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  said, 
"  Nothing,  only  to  behave  yourself."  He  said,  "Well,  I  am  as, good  a 
Democrat  as  you  evev  were.  I  am  appointed  by  General  Moise  to  take 
the  arms  from  these  damned  negroes,  and  I  am  doing  it."  He  said, 
"This  dannie<l  nigger  Freeman  is  kicking  up  a  fuss  here.  I  am  in  this 
fellow  Wallace's  otlice  and  have  to  ])lay  my  hand  pretty  well;  but  if  you 
want  Freeman  taken  out,  I  will  take  him  out."  I  said,  "I  don't  want 
Freeman  taken  out;  I  don't  M'ant  anything  done  to  him;  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  anything  except  just  behave  yourself  and  keep  quiet." 
Everything  went  on  <juict  for  a  while.  By  and  by  there  was  some  little 
disturl>ance,  but  not  amounting  to  anything.  After  the  boxes  had  closed 
some  one  came  up  to  me,  and  1  found  it  was  this  man  Green  again.  Said 
he,  "  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  said  to  him,  "You  sit  down  in  a 
chair  and  keep  quiet;  shut  your  luouth  and  behave  yourself,  or  the  tirst 
thing  you  know  you  will  have  your  head  shot  otf."  With  that  I  took 
a  chair  and  sat  him  down  in  it.  At  tea-time  1  went  home.  I  came  back 
about  11  o'clock  that  night  and  saw  Green  curled  up  in  the  same  chair 
fast  asleep,  as  he  was  when  I  left  him.  I  said  to  some  one,  "  Green  has 
taken  my  advice  pretty  Avell ;  he  sat  down  there  at  6  o'clock,  and  he  is 
there  still,  fast  asleep."  The  next  day  Green  came  to  me  and  said  he 
had  lost  his  hat.  I  took  him  to  ]\Iaj(n-  Fellows  and  bought  him  a  hat, 
and  gave  it  to  him.  I  thiidc  that  is  the  hat  he  is  wearing"  to-day. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  lemain  there  ? — A.  Not  over  ten  minutes. 
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Q.  What  time  was  it  when  j'ou  returued  from  home? — A.  About  10 
or  11  oV'lot'lc. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  after  you  returued  ? — A.  Xot  ten 
minutes,  if  that. 

Q.  Wluit  was  Green's  condition  then  ? — A,  TTe  was  pretty  drunk. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  going  down  with  your  men  to  vote  5  were  they 
coh)red  men  ? — A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Wliat  ticket  did  tliey  vote  ?— A.  The  Democratic  ticket. 

(}.  Wliat  kind  of  Democratic  ticket;  wliat  was  their  appearance? — A. 
Tliey  were  tlie  reguhir  Democratic  ticket.  Their  backs  Avere  covered 
witli  checks  printed  in  red. 

Q.  AVhat  is  called  the  "calico"  ticket? — A.  I  in'esuine  that  is  what 
they  call  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  quite  a  number  of  negroes  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  on  that  day  ? — A.  Quite  a  number  said  to  me,  "  I  would 
like  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  so-and-so  is  watching  me,  and  if 
it  can  be  fixed  so  that  I  can  do  it  without  being  detected,  I  want  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.''  And  then  I  fixed  up  a  Democratic  ticket  for 
them,  and  they  voted  it.  I  presume  a  great  many  others  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  besides  those  for  whom  I  fixed  u})  tickets.  In  fact,  I 
know  they  did. 

Q.  Did  Green  say  what  ticket  he  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he 
voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  Says  he,  "  I  want  an  honest  gov- 
ernment, and  so  I  voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket." 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  these  tissue  tickets  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  saw  plenty  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  voted  there  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  other  ballots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  colored  men 
asked  for  them,  and  I  got  them  and  gave  them  out  to  the  men.  I  voted 
one  myself.  xVU  of  my  men  were  going  to  vote  in  the  morning,  but  were 
caught  at  the  latter  end  of  the 

Q.  Did  not  an  unusual  number  of  white  persons  vote  in  that  ward 
from  other  wards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  they  voted  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  unless 
it  was  because  there  were  such  crowds  at  their  o\Ani  wards  that  they 
could  not  possibly  get  to  the  voting-places  there.  That  was  the  case 
with  my  senior  partner,  Mr  Williams.  Mr.  Mallory,  from  ward  G,  told  me 
it  was  the  same  with  him. 

Q.  Which  are  in  a  majority  in  your  ward — whites  or  blacks  ? — A.  The 
whites  are  in  a  majority  in  ward  3. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  By  whose  request  did  you  go  inside  the  iioUing-place  thatdaj? — A. 
By  nobody's  request. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  request  permission  to  go  in? — A.  Of  no  one,  sir; 
I  went  right  in.  The  door  was  so  that  I  coidd  go  in,  and  I  went  in  of  my 
own  accord. 

Q.  How  many  Republicans  did  you  find  there  when  you  went  in  ? — A. 
Really  I  don't  know  what  their  politics  were.  I  didirt  ask  them  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  Democrats.  Wallace  was  there,  and  Hennepin 
came  in  a  little  afterwards,  and  others  canie  in  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Democratic  rallying  club  were  there  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  any  of  them  were.     I  do  not  remember  any  of  thein. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Republican  rallying  committee  were  there  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  any  of  them  were  there.    I  don't  recollect  whether  they 
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were  there  or  not.  I  saw  Cowliill,  one  of  the  (lei)uty  United  States  luar- 
shiils.  as  I  understood  it;  he  had  a  bad.ue  on  at  eourt. 

Q.  How  iininv  of  tht'  Democratic  rallyino-  committee  of  that  ward  were 
inside  tlie  pullinu-phice.'— A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  notice  any  of  them 
there. 

Q.  Were  none  of  them  tliere  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  iSTo,  sir. 

Q.  J)id  you  not  know  wlio  constituted  it  ? — A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Can  "you  give  the  names  of  any  of  its  members  ? — A.  'No,  sir. 

Q.  AVho"  authorized  you  to  order' the  United  States  deputy  marshal 
out  of  the  room  ? — A.  I  did  not  order  lum  out. 

Q.  Who  autliorized  you  to  request  him  to  go  out? — A.  Xobody;  but  I 
spoke  to  him  just  because 

Q.  1  did  not  ask  you  tlie  reason;  I  asked  you  wlio  authorized  you  to 
tell  him  to  go  out  I'-^A.  I  told  you  bc^fore  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
United  States  marshal;  he  had  no  badge  on  that  I  saw. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  color  were  inside  the  polling-place  at  that 
time  '? — A.  I  could  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  AVas  Gr^'en  noisy  and  turbulent  ? — A.  Xot  at  all. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  request  him  to  go  out  and  not  others  ? — A.  I 
didn't ;  I  requested  all  of  them  to  go  out. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  went  out,  too. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  out? — A.  I  sui)pose  an  hour  or  two; 
perha])s  two  or  three  hours.         '  . 

Q.  When  did  you  ascertain  that  Green  was  deputy  marshal? — A. 
iN'ever  during  that  whole  day  did  I  know  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  tell  him  that  unless  he  would  do  so  and  so, 
his  liead  would  be  shot  oif  ? — A.  That  was  about  six  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning. 

Q.  Was  he  noisy  and  turbulent  then  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  came  up  good- 
nature«lly  aiul  asked  me  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  said  I  didn't  want 
him  to  do  anything,  only  to  behave  himself  and  sit  down  in  the  chair 
there  and  keep  quiet. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  ^'ote  that  day  ? — A.  Some  time  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  a  tissue  ballot  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  bring  there  to  vote? — A.  Thirty- 
one,  sir. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  you  supply  them  with? — A.  With  a  long  ticket; 
wduit  are  called  by  you  the  calico  ticket. 

(^.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  them  with  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  didn't 
see  any  at  that  time.  I  went  to  the  table  and  took  uj)  a  batch  of  tick- 
ets— the  iirst  that  I  came  to  that  were  Democratic  tickets — and  I  gave 
them  to  the  men  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  before  that  that  tissue  ballots  were  being  used  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  nothing  of  them  up  to  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in 
any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  poll-list  during  that  day  ? — A.  For  the  United  States 
sui)ervisor  ? 

Q.  No,  sir. — A.  For  the  other  party  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  know  him  very  well,  sir.  I  vrUl  be  able  to  recollect 
his  name  in  a  minute.     I  think  his  name  is  Maher. 

Q.  He  was  the  clerk,  I  sui)pose  I — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  keeping  it  besides  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
at  one  time  he  left  it  and  called  on  some  one  to  take  his  i)lace.  I  think 
I  saw  two  or  three  different  persons  duiing  the  day  keep  his  poll-list. 
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Q.  AYere  tliey  connected  witli  the  polls,  or  did  he  call  in  ontsiders? — 
A.  He  called  in  ontsiders,  I  imagine,  for  I  kept  Freeman's  list  awliile 
for  him  myself,  at  his  recjuest. 

Q.  Are  not  the  clerks  sworn  in  here  as  oflScers  of  election  ? — A.  I  pre- 
snme  they  are,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  the  law  is  on  that  snbject. 

Q.  Were  these  men  Avho  were  called  in  from  the  ontside  to  help  keep 
the  poll-list  sworn  in  ? — A.  1  presnme  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  worked  on  the  list  besides  Maher  ? — A.  I  am  snre  I 
don't  know  how  many,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  managers  of  election  keeping  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  that  poll  up  to,  say,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea. 

Q.  How  many  were  polled  up  to  twelve  o'clock  f — A.  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  idea. 

Q.  How  many  by  six  o'clock  that  afternoon  ? — A.  I  must  answer  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  no  idea  whatever.  You  might  ask  from  seven  in 
the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening  and  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Uid  you  make  any  inquiry  during  the  day  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect. 
I  might  have  inquired  how  many  votes  had  l3een  polled,  and  a  man 
might  answer,  an<l  I  might  hear  the  answer  and  have  forgotten  now 
Avhat  his  answer  was. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  make  such  an  inquiry  ? — A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect making  it  but  once.     I  don't  know  now  of  doing  it  more  than  once. 

Q.  Of  wliom  did  you  inquire  then  ? — A.  Of  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q.  YYhat  was  his  answer! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  the  managers  of  election  or  of  the  clerk  ! — A. 
ISTo,  sir ;  only  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  Freeman's  poll-list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  he  asked 
me  to  take  his  place  he  said,  "Take  my  place  while  I  go  up  and  take  a 
drink,"  and  I  said,  "  Certainly  I  will,"  and  then  I  took  charge  of  his 
poll-list. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  about  two  o'clock. 
Then  as  each  one  came  in  to  vote  I  Avonld  vrrite  down  his  name. 

Q.  Were  the  names  on  Freeman's  i)oll-list  numbered? — A.  I  think 
they  were. 

Q,  Did  you  number  the  names  as  you  wrote  them  down  I — A.  I  did 
not.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  they  were  all  numbered ;  that  is,  there  were 
luimbers  running  down  along  the  side  of  the  page,  before  I  took  charge 
of  the  list ;  and  after  I  took  charge  when  a  man  came  to  vote  J  Avould 
write  his  name  opposite  the  corresponding  number  in  the  vacant  line. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  how  many  names  were  on  the  poll-list 
when  you  were  keeping  it  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  know  whether  there  were  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  ? — A.  It 
would  be  merely  the  most  random  guess.  I  don't  want  to  say  what  I 
really  don't  know  anything  about.  It  was  a  matter  that  I  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  whatever. 

Q.  AYere  you  at  the  poll  during  the  principal  part  of  the  day? — A.  I 
was  there  from  half  past  five,  and  I  think  I  left  at  seven.  I  returned 
about  half  past  nine  or  ten,  and  I  believe  I  was  there  nearly  the  entire 
day,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  while  in  the  afternoon,  wlien  I  went 
around  home  and  took  my  dinner.  After  dinner  I  took  a  carriage  and 
rode  up  to  ward  4,  and  looked  around  to  see  how  the  election  was  going 
on,  and  I  came  back  about  five  o'clock  ;  I  think  a  little  before,  for  it  was 
about  five  o'clock  that  Freeman  came  in. 

Q.  Who  swore  the  voters  that  day — which  member  of  the  board? — A. 
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Different  ones,  sir.  White  at  one  time  and  Seijiiiious  at  another.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  Sniyzer\s  sMearin.u-  any  one  at  all. 

Q.  Were  tlie  voters  sworn  in  .uronps  or  sin.iily  f — A.  ]\[y  recollection  is 
that  they  were  sworn  singly.  Hoinetinies  1  was  outside,  and  sometimes  I 
was  bringinji-  in  a  man,  and  Avonld  stand  by  while  he  was  sworn  in.  lu 
such  cases  niy  recollection  is  that  they  were  sworn  in  singly. 

Q.  How  lolig-  did  it  take  to  vote  a  man  in  that  wayf — A.  Xot  very 
long.    A  half  a  minute  or  a  quarter,  1  should  say. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Were  they  all  SAVorn? — A.  All  those  that  I  put  in  were.  I  didn't 
see  a  man  vote  that  was  not  sworn. 

Q.  Were  any  who  offered  to  vote  challenged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  can't  say  exactly  how  many.  I  recollect 
of  one,  this  colored  man.  from  Nassau ;  and  tlien  there  were  this  German 
and  this  Frencliman,  and  some  one  said  thatMr.Cainhoy  was  challenged. 
I'arties  said,  "You  must  have  voted.  You  have  got  to  give  us  evidence 
that  you  have  not  voted  before  or  you  cannot  vote."  Tliose  who  swore 
that  they  had  not  voted  were  allowed  to  i)ut  in  their  vote.  Some  were 
t(.)0  scared  to  vote.  Some  gentleman  outside  would  say,  "I  will  swear 
he  has  voted  before,"  and  then  they  were  frightened  and  dare  not  vote. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  managers  said  a  man  must 
bring  evidence  that  he  had  not  voted  before  he  would  be  allowed  to 
vote? — A.  He  must  go  before  the  trial  justice  and  swear  that  he  had 
not  voted,  or  bring  evidence  that  he  had  not,  and  then  he  would  be 
allowed  to  vote. 

Q.  Under  your  law,  if  a  man  who  a])plies  to  vote  takes  the  oath  that 
the  statute  iirescribes  is  he  not  entitled  to  vote  without  being  called 
ujion  to  bring  evidence  to  prove  that  he  has  not  voted  ?— A.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  law,  sir.  I  decided  a  great  many  cases  simply  by 
saying  what  I  thought  was  right;  but  what  the  law  is  I  leave  with  gen- 
tlemen who  know  the  law.  The  only  one  by  whojn  I  was  appealed  to 
that  day  was  Freeman. 

Q.  Were  you  an  olticer  of  election? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  so  much  autbority  ? — A.  I  had  no  authority.  I  did 
not  pretcn<l  to  have.  I  said  that  Freeman  appealed  to  me  for  my  oinn- 
ion,  and  I  gave  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  were  there  deciding  these  questions? — A.  Merelj'  by  appeal 
of  Freeman  to  me  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  Then  you  decided  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  the  United  States 
supervisor;  you  told  the  United  States  marshal  to  go  out  of  the  room ; 
and  you  afterward  told  him  to  sit  down  andbehavehimself  or  you  would 
blow  his  head  oft". 

Mr.  McDonald.  The  witness  did  not  say  that.  That  is  not  a  fair  ver- 
sion of  his  statement ;  yon  are  i)utting  down  a  statement  in  place  of  his 
testimonj'  that  is  not  warranted  by  his  testimony. 

The  CnAiR:MAiV.  The  witness  himself  says  that  he  did  order  out  of  the 
room  tbis  man  Green,  who  was  the  United  States  marshal. 

Mr.  McDonald.  But  he  did  not  order  the  United  States  marshal  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Chair:man.  Certainly,  according:  to  his  own  statement,  he  ordered 
this  man  Green  out  of  the  room,  and  Green  was  United  States  marshal. 

]Mr.  ^McDonald.  He  ordered  a  person  out  of  the  room  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  United  States  deputy  marshal,  but  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be 
such  at  tliat  time.  Y(m  put  your  question  as  if  he  ordered  Gi'een  out  of 
the  room  knowing  him  at  the  time  to  be  the  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal. 
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By  ]Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  it  makes  any  diiference,  you  requested  Green,  whom . 
you  subseciuently  learned  was  United  States  dei)uty  marshal,  to  go  out 
of  the  room  ;  you  decided  (juestions  duriugtheday  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions for  tlie  United  States  supervisor;  you  afterwards  told  Green,  whom 
you  sul)se(iuently  learned  was  United  States  deputy  marshal,  that  unless 
he  sat  doANii  and  behaved  himself  you  would  blow  his  head  oflt'. — A.  I 
did  not  say  any  such  thing.  I  said,  "Sit  down  and  keep  quiet,  or  the 
tirst  thing  you  know  you  will  have  the  top  of  your  head  blo\Mi  off." 
That  was  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble. 

Mr.  ^McDonald.  I  suggest  that  you  put  into  the  record  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  was  drunk. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  often  did  you  drink  that  day? — A.  is^ot  at  all. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  request  Freeman  to  drink  ? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that ' — A.  Freeman  came  to  me  to  talk  over  a 
political  proposition.  He  had  always  known  my  feelings  as  a  conserva- 
tive man.  We  were  talking  over  matters,  and  Freeman  said  to  me  that 
if  things  had  gone  on  as  I  desired  all  would  have  been  peaceful  and 
quiet,  and  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  trouble  in  the  country.  I 
said  that  I  thought  that  if  my  policy  had  been  adopted  all  would  have 
been  well.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  that  I  was  not  a  Eadical ;  that  I 
was  not  a  politician  of  any  kind.  I  was  as  good  a  Democrat  as  I  was  a 
Eepublican,  and  as  good  a  Ixepublican  as  I  was  a  Democrat.  I  cared 
for  the  success  of  no  party,  but  only  for  the  good  of  my  country.  Then 
he  said,  "If  all  men  were  like  you,  we  could  get  along  and  the  country 
would  be  the  better  for  it."  While  this  conversation  was  i)rogressiug 
between  us,  he  said,  "Let  us  go  up  and  get  a  drink."  There  were  two 
or  three  who  had  spoken  of  getting  a  drink,  and  they  went  up  there. 
There  Avas  a  party  of  them  in  the  room,  and  Freeman  took  a  glass,  and 
Elfe  took  a  glass,  and  perhaps  others.  That  is  the  only  time  I  drank 
that  dny.    I  refused  to  drink  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  You  did  not  request  Freeman  to  drink  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
He  said  he  would  drink  if  I  would  keep  his  poll-list  for  him,  and  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent  when  the  box  was  opened  at  six  o'clock  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  was  outside  in  the  street  5  when  I  came  in  the  box  was  open. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  in  the  box  at  that  time  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  this  is  the  time  when  Green  came  up  and  I  sat  him  in  the  chair, 
and  told  him  to  sit  there 

Q.  We  don't  want  to  hear  about  that  again.  The  question  I  asked 
was,  did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  in  the  box  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not 
look  inside  the  box,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  managers  counted  the  ballots  in  the 
box  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  did  or  did  not  correspond 
in  number  with  the  names  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  between  ten  o'clock  and  three. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  polls  ?— A.  I  went  there  about  half 
past  five  in  the  morning  and  came  away  about  seven. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  the  time  when  you  went  to  vote? — A. 
That  time  I  Ment  about  half  ])ast  nine  and  staid  tdl  about  half  past 
three. 

Q,  Were  you  iu  attendance  on  the  polls  ofiacially  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  "Wore  you  thero  distributing  tickets?— .V.  If  any  one  came  and 
disked  1nr  a  ticket  I  gave  liini  one. 

Q.  ^\'J^ere  did  you  get  the  tickets  ?— A.  From  the  table. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  "of  tickets  (bd  you  distribute — caUco  or  tissue  tickets? — 
A.  r.oth  as  the  case  might  lie;  as  the  person  desiring  them  might 
choose. 

Q.  At  Mhat  time  were  the  tissue  tickets  distributed  ? — A.  Along  later 
in  the  dav  than  the  others. 

Q.  AVhere  did  you  get  tliem  ?— A.  Off  the  talde. 

Q.  AVho  brought  them  ? — A.  1  have  no  idea  in  the  Tvorld. 

Q.  You  said  tliat  they  Avere  not  there  when  you  voted '? — A.  They 
\rere  not  tlu're  Miien  1  voted  my  own  men  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  your  men  vote? — A.  Tlu'y  all  voted  tlie  calico 
ticket. 

Q.  After  leaviug  at  seven  o'clock  you  did  ijot  go  back  till  lialf  past 
nine  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  after  you  got  back  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  inside  at  once? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  table  then  with  reference  to  those  tickets  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  Avhat  time  did  you  first  see  the  tissue  tickets? — A.  About  half 
l^ast  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  what  shape  ? — A.  There  were  two  or  three  bunches  of  them 
lying  there  on  the  table. 

Q.  So  y(^u  took  up  a  bunch,  took  out  a  ticket,  and  voted  it? — A.  It 
was  not  till  later  in  the  day  than  that  I  voted. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them  there  on  the  table  at  half  past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  that  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  any  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  the  only  time 
that  I  ever  saw  any,  before  or  since. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  at  any  other  of  the  polls  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that 
I  know  of,  though  there  might  have  been  without  my  seeing  them. 
When  at  the  other  i)olls  I  sat  in  my  carriage  and  talked  with  the  people 
about  the  polls,  but  I  saw  no  tissue  tickets.  About  half  past  three  or 
four  I  drove  around  to  ward  4,  to  the  Stonewall  Engine  House  and  the 
Hope  Engine  House,  and  then  back  home. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  at  the  polls  at  the  time  you  left  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I — A.  Fifty  or  75,  perhaps  100. 

Q.  Did  they  swear  those  men  then  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  l^id  they  swear  those  30  odd  men  that  you  voted  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  swore  them  ? — A.  One  of  the  managers  ;  Mr.  White,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  he  swear  at  a  time  ? — A.  Only  one  at  a 
time. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  record  of  them  as  he  swore  them  ? — A.  I  i^resuuio 
he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  any  questions? — A.  Xot  a  question. 

Q.  You  furnislied  the  tickets,  did  you,  sir  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  more  persons  voted  while  you  were  there,  besides  those 
men  whom  you  voted  ? — A.  As  soon  as  they  had  voted,  I  left  the  place. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  getting  these  meu  voted  ? — A.  I  suppose 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  polls  were  opened. 

Q.  Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  it 
may  have  been  half  an  hour.  I  didn't  take  particular  pains  to  notice  or 
to  remember.    I  didn't  then  expect  ever  to  be  examined  ui^on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  the  oath  ? — A.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  it 
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rims  about  tbis  -svay :  "  I  swear  tbat  I  am  entitled  to  rote,  and  liave  not 
voted  at  any  otber  precinct  at  tbis  ele(;tion  :  So  belp  nie  God? 

Q.  Tbe  oatb  is  tbat  wliicb  is  provided  by  law,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  statutes  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  tbe  form  tbat  is  to  be  fouud  in  tbe  statute  book  ? — A.  I  sbould 
naturally  supi)ose  so. 

Q.  Tbe  managers  administered  tbe  oatb  tbat  you  understood  to  be  tbe 
regular  oatb  '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  all  tbe  men  tbat  you  saw  voted  tbat  day "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  administered  to  you  l)efore  you  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbeu  you  returned  at  balf  past  nine,  were  many  tbere  tben! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  Were  tbey  wbite  or  black  ? — A.  Of  botb  colors ;  perbaps  not  far 
from  an  equal  number. 

Q.  How  many  wbite  voters  were  tbere  ? — A.  I  bave  not  tbe  most  dis- 
tant idea ;  perbaps  one  or  two  bundred. 

Q.  How  many  colored  voters  ? — A.  I  suppose  one-balf ;  possibly  not 
more  tbau  one-tbird  of  tbem  were  colored. 

Q.  Were  tbey  swearing  men  then ! — A.  Yes,  su- ;  every  man  I  saw 
vote  was  sworn. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  any  other  men  after  those  30-odd  whom  you  voted  in 
tbe  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Perhaps  some  20  or  25  in  the  course  of  tbe  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men,  wbite  or  colored  ? — A.  Colored ;  I  never  voted 
a  white  man. 

Q.  Were  they  all  sworn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  challenged  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  one  colored  man  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  already  voted.  I  said  that  he  was  a  man  whom 
I  had  fetched  along,  and  who  bad  been  at  work  for  me  all  that  day ;  and 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  voted. 

Q.  That  was  enough,  was  it '? — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  that  was  enough  for  the 
challenger. 

Q.  You  voted  20  or  25  men  in  the  course  of  the  day,  besides  those 
whom  you  voted  early  in  the  morning? — A.  I  think  there  was  that 
many. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  they  vote  ? — A.  The  most  of  them  voted  tbe  tis- 
sue tickets. 

Q.  Were  any  other  tickets  there  ? — A.  Plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Why  diii  they  vote  the  tissue  tickets  ?— A.  The  most  of  them,  I 
presume,  because  they  wanted  to  keep  others  from  knowing  what  tickets 
they  voted. 

Q.  Were  any  other  tickets  provided  by  the  Democratic  party  besides 
the  calico  tickets  and  the  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were. 

Q.  ^Miat  were  they "? — A.  I  saw  tickets  there  headed  "  Union  Eepub- 
lican  ticket." 

Q.  On  what  kind  of  paper  were  tbey  printed  ? — A.  On  wbite  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  regular  white  Democratic  tickets  without  calico 
backs  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  those  tickets  which  you  saw  labeled  "Union  Eepublicau 
tickets,"  Eepublican  tickets  or  Democratic  tickets?— A.  They  were 
Democratic  tickets  ]  they  had  tbe  names  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
on  tliem. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  tickets  did  the  Democratic  party  have  in  all  ? — 
A.  All  the  kinds  that  I  saw  were  the  calico  backs,  the  tissue  tickets,  and 
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the  rogul  ir  KepublicMu  tickets,  so  called,  with  the  names  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  on. 

i}.  You  did  not  try  to  get  any  negroes  to  vote  the  so-called  "Union 
lieimblican  tickets"^     A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Arc  you  sure  you  did  not  1' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  I  did  not 

Q.  For  ^\  hat  purpose  were  these  calico  tickets  furnished  ? — A.  1  don't 
know. 

Q.  Ilave  you  never  heard,  l)cfore  or  since  the  election,  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  furnished  ? — A.  I  ne\er  did.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact.' 

Q.  Y'ou  are  willing  to  swear  that  you  have  never  heard,  nor  have  any 
idea  Avhatever,  of  the  purpose  of  the  calico  back  upon  those  tickets  ? — 
A.  I  said  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  When  it  comes  to  asking- 
whether  I  have  any  idea,  1  i)resume  it  Avas  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Republican  tickets. 

Q.  For  whose  benefit  ? — A.  I  presume  again — it  is  only  a  supposition, 
for  I  have  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  about  it — I  presume  it  was 
in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  that  a  man  who  put  that  ticket  in 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket;  while  if  he  voted  a  white  ticket  it  was  a 
Republican  ticket. 

Q.  For  what  i)urpose  do  you  presume  those  Democratic  tickets  printed 
on  Mhite  paper  and  headed  "  Union  Republican  ticket,"  were  brought 
there  ? — A.  I  ])resume  that  was  done  so  that  colored  men  could  vote  the 
Democratic  t'c'cet,  and  1o  )1  their  friends  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
Republican  ticket  that  they  were  voting. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  so  that  Democrats  could  fool  the  colored 
men  who  wished  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  into  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket ' — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  kind  was  in- 
tended. 

Q.  You  didn't  expect,  then,  to  fool  the  men  who  voted  that  ticket  ? — A. 
xs^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  two  classes  of  tickets  for  two  cases  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tissue  ballots  for  still  another  case  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  Avere  they  for  ? — A.  They  were  just  to  fold  up  close  so  that 
they  could  be  put  in 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  object  in  Aiew  in  folding  them  u^i  close  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  voted  ? — A.  For  twenty  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  a  tissue  ballot  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  vote  a  tissue  ballot  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  tissue  ballot  in  your  life  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  took  kindly  to  them  when  you  did  see  them,  didn't  you  ! — A. 
Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that,  as  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  distribute  any- 
thing else  but  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  place  Green  in  the  chair  there  in  the  engine- 
house  ? — A.  A  little  after  six  o'clock  :  the  polls  closed  at  six,  aiul  it  was 
a  very  few  minutes  after  they  had  closed  that  I  placed  him  in  the  chair. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  ntxt '? — A.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  He  was  still  there  in  the  chair  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  had  remained  there 
all  the  while  you  had  been  gone  f— A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  to  whether 
he  left  li\e  minutes  after  I  Aveut  away  and  came  back  five  minutes  before 
I  returned.  I  only  know  that  when  I  went  away  I  left  him  there,  and 
when  I  came  back  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  still 
there  in  the  same  identical  seat  and  position. 
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By  ]Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Those  thirty-one  men  that  yon  voted  in  tlie  morning  Avore  men  in 
yonr  own  emph)y,  as  I  nnihnstand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And  yon  went  np  to  the  ])olls  witli  tliem  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  their  request? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  sent  for  me  the  night 
before. 

Q.  Yon  openly  gave  them  ealieo-back  tickets  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  tliey  voted  them  openly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thej'  were  not  afraid  to  vote  them  openly? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  afraid  to  have  it  known,  it  appears,  that  fhcii  voted 
the  ealico-back  ticket? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  told  them  I  wonld  see  them  out; 
that  I  wonld  see  that  no  harm  was  done  to  them  for  voting  as  they  chose. 

Q.  Tliey  voted  it  openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  went  back  to  the  polls,  about  half  past  ten  that  forenoon, 
yon  found  some  tissue  ballots  there,  you  say? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  went  back 
about  half  past  nine.    I  saw  the  tissue  ballots  first  al)out  half  past  ten. 

Q.  And  after  that  yon  distributed  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  men  ask  for  them  in  order  to  conceal  from  their  Eepubli- 
can  friends  for  whom  they  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  had  you  learned  that  those  tissue  ballots  had 
been  prepared  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  no  one  suggested  it  to  you? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  just  took  up  the  idea  yourself  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  at  once,  T\"ithont  its  being  suggested  to  you  by  any  one, 
that  that  tissue  ballot  wonld  be  a  good  thing  to  enable  the  colored  men 
to  conceal  the  way  they  voted? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  they  suggested  that  I 
should  write  some  tickets  for  them.  I  said,  "Come,  like  free  men,  and 
vote  as  you  choose." 

Q.  You  spoke  of  administering  the  oath;  was  it  administered  verbal- 
ly, or  otherwise  ? — A.  Verbally. 

Q.  Did  each  man  sign  an  affidavit? — A.  Xone  at  all,  sir.  The  man- 
ager had  the  person  hold  up  his  hand,  and  said,  "You  solemnly  swear," 
«S:c.,  and  the  voter  said,  "I  do,"  and  that  is  all  there  was  about  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  during  the  afternoon  some  came  to  vote  an<l  were 
told  to  go  to  the  trial  justice  and  have  an  oath  written  out  for  them? — 
A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  i^refer  to  swear  those  men  verbally? — A.  That  was  a 
different  case.  The  manager  was  not  satisfied  that  they  were  entitled  to 
vote,  and  he  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  the  trial  justice  and  bring 
somebody  to  prove  that  they  had  not  voted  before. 

Q.  How  under  the  sun  were  they  to  prove  that  they  had  not  voted  be- 
fore ? — A.  AYhen  a  man  was  challenged  he  was  obliged  to  go  off'  and  have 
his  oath  reduced  to  writing. 

Q.  When  he  was  challenged,  then,  they  would  not  take  his  verbal 
oath  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understan<l  that  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  law? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  anything  about  the  law.  1  have  no 
knowledge  mj'self  whether  the  law  requires  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  gave  Green  a  hat  the  next  day  ? — A.  I  did ;  I  paid 
for  a  hat  for  him. 

Q.  Under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  good  Democrat  ? — A.  He  had 
mashed  his  hat,  and  I  said,  "  Come  up,  and  I  will  give  you  a  hat."  And 
he  walked  up  to  i\Iajor  Fellows',  and  I  said  to  the  major,  "  Here  is  a  fel- 
low Avho  is  a  good  I)emocrat;  I  want  you  to  give  him  a  hat;  I  will  pay 
for  it."    I  did  give  him  a  hat,  and  I  did  pay  for  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  there  when  rrceman  was  attacked  ? — A.  I 
was. 

().  Did  you  say  you  attempted  to  hohl  the  man  at  the  door  so  that 
some  oue  outside  ini^lit  arrest  liim  f — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 
Freeman  started  to  arrest  the  man  liimself,  and  I  said,  "Don't  go  away 
from  your  jjost,"  and  1  Jerked  I^'reeman  away  from  tlie  man. 

Q.  Did  any  one  say  the  marshal  couUl  not  go  in  there  to  arrest  him, 
or  that  he  eouUl  go  as  far  as  the  door  ? — A.  I  did  not  liear  any  such  re- 
mark made. 

Q.  If  it  was  said,  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  have  no 
idea  that  it  was  said. 

ii,.  AVas  tliere  any  controversy  about  arresting  the  man  before  Free- 
man started  for  liim  t — A.  Tliere  had  been  considerable,  sir. 

Q.  There  had  been,  then,  some  talk  about  arresting  him  before  ? — A. 
I  heard  Freeman  call  out,  "  I  am  going  to  have  him  arrested." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  liim  call  for  the  marshal  to  come  and  arrest  him? — 
A.  If  he  did,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  now. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  take  him  to  the  door  where  the  marshal  could 
arrest  him  ? — A.  ]S'o,  sir ;  he  said,  "  I  will  arrest  him." 

Q.  I  will  again  ask  you  whether  you  recollect  anyone  saying  that  the 
marshal  could  not  come  inside  the  door  t — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing of  the  sort  said. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Green  knocked  down  outside  about  the  same  time! — 
A.  I  did  not ;  I  didn't  know  that  Green  was  touched  at  all  in  the  world. 
The  man  whom  Green  testified  had  struck  him  is  an  old  man,  I  suppose 
5.")  years  of  age — an  old  gentleman  of  the  police  who  could  not  knock  a 
child  down. 

Q.  Only  oo !  Why,  I  am  05,  and  I  think  I  can  knock  a  man  down 
yet. — A.  O,  I  will  back  out  from  all  I  said  if  you  can  do  that.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  get  in  your  way.  I  did  not  know  that  Green  had  been 
disturbed'  at  all,  until  I  heard,  several  days  afterwards,  that  an  affidavit 
had  been  made  by  him  against  the  old  policeman.  I  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  that  he  had  been  touched. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  that  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  s  ly  that  when  yon  were  in  the  bick  room,  in  the  morning, 
where  the  table  and  box  were,  you  did  not  know  any  of  the  men  in 
there  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  could  not  racoUect  their  names  now  to 
sa\'e  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  were  any  Eepublicans  there  ex- 
cepting Green,  if  he  was  a  Kepublicanf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  Green  was  not  a  Republican,  there  was  no  Republican 
there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  many  jicrsons  were  in  there  ? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  All  Democrats  ? — A.  I  imagine  they  were. 

Q.  And  all  went  out  but  Green  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliey  went  out  ahead  of  you  ;  when  you  went  out  afterwards,  did 
you  iind  any  persons  in  the  back  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

C^.  Were  tliey  Democrats  or  Republicans  ? — A.  At  one  time  Marshal 
"Wallace  was  there,  and  Mr.  Hennepin.  Then  again  Captain  Wright 
a  nd  Mr.  Montgomery  were  there. 

Q.  Who  were  there  aside  from  the  oilijials  ? —  V..  I  m^t  Mr.  Ferguson, 
president  of  the  Palmetto  Fire  Coaipany.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the 
election  was  held. 

Q.  Were  other  Democrats  there  ! — A.  I  presume  there  were. 

Q.  Were  any  Republicans  that  you  knew  back  there,  except  the  offi- 
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cials  you  liave  named? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  "was  a  man  there  named 
AValker,  a  Rei)ul)ncan. 

Q.  White  or  cok)red  ? — A.  His  name  was  James  Walker  ;  he  used  to 
he  street  inspector;  and  then  there  was  Elfe,  who  ran  for  the  k\i>ishiturc. 

Q.  r>ut  he  Avas  on  the  Democratic  ticket  t — A.  I  wouhl  not  put  him 
down  as  a  Deiuo(;rat,  though,  by  any  means. 

Q.  You  wouhl  not  put  Elfe  down  as  a  Democrat  when  he  was  running 
on  the  Democratic  ti(;ket ;  but  you  would  put  Cxreen  down  as  a  Demo- 
crat when  he  was  a  Republican  official.  How  do  you  make  that  a])pear 
consistent  ? — A.  I  put  Green  down  as  a  Democrat  because  he  said  he 
was. 

Q.  TVas  it  because  he  said  he  was,  or  because  he  was  drunk  ? — A. 
Because  he  said  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. — A.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  if  I  have  con- 
tributed to  your  amusement,  gentlemen. 


K.  D.  LUCAS. 

Chakleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

R.  D.  Lucas  (colored)  sworn  ahd  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  All  my  life,  off  and  on. 

Q.  What  political  party  have  you  acted  with  ? — A.  I  never  took  any 
prominent  part  with  an}'  party,  except  the  Republican. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  a  Republican  "I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  last  election,  with  what  party  did  you  act  and  vote  ? — A.  I 
acted  as  a  Republican,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  You  voted  the  Republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  claim  that 
I  voted  the  whole  Republican  ticket.     I  fixed  my  ticket  to  suit  myself. 

Q.  You  voted  a  mixed  ticket? — A.  I  voted  for  candidates  of  both 
parties,  in  part. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  majority  of  Democrats  or  a 
majority  of  Republicans  on  the  ticket  which  you  voted  ? — A.  I  can't  say 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvassing  and  the  election  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  the  onl}'  part  I  took  in  the  election  was  that  I  was  there  as  a  clerk 
for  the  supervisor. 

Q.  At  what  poll  ? — A.  At  Hope  Engine  House,  in  ward  4. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  at  that  ward  that  day? — A. 
According  to  my  knowledge,  everything  went  on  very  smoothly  there;  I 
saw  no  trouble,  or  but  very  little;  there  was  some  misunderstanding, 
but  it  was  rectified. 

Q.  What  was  the  misunderstanding  ? — A.  It  was  between  the  super- 
visor an'd  the  managers  of  election;  but  all  was  soon  rectified.  The 
supervisor  claimed  that  there  was  some  irregularity,  but  the  managers 
claimed  that  they  were  not  positive  about  it,  and  they  sent  off  for  soaie 
party  for  legal  advice,  and  when  that  advice  was  given  they  acted  accord- 
ing to  it,  and  got  along  well  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Q.  Each  party  took  legal  advice,  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  and 
weut  on  smoothly  the  balance  of  tlie  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  your  poll-list  corresx)ond  with  the  poll-list  kept  by  the 
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inaiiajier.s  .' — A.  I  was  tliere  wlien  the  poll  was  opened;  I  was  there,  I 
sui)i)osc,  about  three-(iuaiters  of  an  hour  before  the  supervisor  sot  tliere. 
1  didn't  attempt  to  go  inside  the  engine-house  where  the  poll  was,  be- 
cause the  supervisor  was  not  there.  1  staid  outside,  near  enough  to  see 
who  voted.  I  ke])t  an  aecount  of  the  number  up  to  the  time  that  he 
arrived.  V])  to  tliat  time  I  had  110  votes  on  my  poll-list;  after  he  came 
he  ha<l  me  admitted  as  a  clerk,  and  I  kept  count.  That  night,  after  the 
l)o]l  closed,  1  tliink  there  were  a  fcAv  names  moi'e  than  tickets,  or  a  few 
Tickets  more  than  names,  I  am  not  positive  which;  at  any  rate  there  was 
a  difference  of  a  few.     I  kept  the  names  myself. 

Q.  And  how  did  the  names  as  kept  by  you  correspond  with  the  man- 
agers' list  ? — A.  The  names  I  had  and  tlie  names  the  clerk  of  the  mana- 
gers had  came  out  alike;  we  agreed,  I  think;  I  am  not  i)ositive  about 
being  exactly  alike,  but  I  think  we  agreed.  I  think  that  the  difference 
was  that  there  was  a  few  more  names  than  tickets.  It  may  have  been 
that  there  were  a  few  more  tickets  than  names — I  am  not  positive 
which. 

Q.  But  whatever  it  was  the  matter  was  adjusted,  was  it  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiul  the  votes  were  counted  ? — A.  A'es,  sir.  There  were  different 
kinds  of  tickets  in  the  box — the  regular  tickets  and  tissue  tickets.  The 
managers  tirst  made  mention  of  the  tissue  tickets ;  they  said  to  the  sup- 
ervisor, "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  tissue  tickets  ? "  The 
supervisor  said,  "  I  don't  know ;  let  us  go  on  and  count  the  regular  tickets, 
and  lay  the  tissue  tickets  aside."  They  did  so,  and  there  were  320  odd 
of  these  tissue  tickets.  After  they  got  through  canvassing  the  regular 
tickets,  the  supervisor  told  the  maimgers  he  guessed  they  had  l)etter 
count  these  other  tickets,  and  they  did  so ;  but  we  kept  a  separate  count 
of  them. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  box  separately  ? — A.  There  were  three  hundred 
and  something  of  them  in  the  box.  There  were  some  tickets  in  the  box 
folded  together,  concerning  which  there  was  a  dispute.  When  they  took 
them  out  of  the  box  and  found  there  was  more  than  one  ticket,  they 
drew  out  one  ticket,  and  the  manager  tore  the  other  right  in  tAvo,  and 
threw  it  on  the  tloor. 

By  Mr.  Kikkavood  : 
Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  were  those  which  were  folded  together — 
tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tissue  tickets  contained  in  one  large  ticket. 

By  Mr.  ^McDonald  : 

Q.  And  all  Avere  thrown  away  but  one  ? — A.  All  were  throwni  away 
but  one.  The  nmnager  drew  one  away  and  tore  the  rest  in  two  anil 
dropi>e<l  them  on  the  Hoor. 

Q.  From  all  that  you  observed  that  day  in  regard  to  that  poll,  was 
the  election  fairlj^  conducted  and  tlnv  count  fairly  made? — A.  A^es,  sir; 
I  can't  say  otherwise;  it  was  peaceable  the  whole  day. 

Q.  And  was  the  election  iairly  conducted  and  the  count  fairly  made  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  my  observation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  all  day  .'—A.  Off  and  on,  sir;  when  I  got  tired 
the  supervisor  kei)t  the  list. 

Q.  And  when  they  got  done  at  night  you  found  that  they  had  more 
tickets  in  the  box  than  you  had  names  on  the  list '? — A.  Yes,'sir ;  I  think 
that  was  the  way  it  was. 

Q,  How  many  more  ? 

The  AViTNEsk  Do  you  mean  including  the  110? 
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The  Chair:\ia.n.  I  do  not  include  the  110,  but  you  can ;  you  begin 
where  tliey  bei»an  to  vote. 

A.  jVIe  and  the  clerk  sat  down  and  took  the  balance  of  the  names  ofi". 

Q.  The  110  do  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  there  still  a  ditterence  between  your  ])oll-list  and  theirs  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  I  think  that  our  lists  were  correct  when  we  .yot  through;  I  think 
there  was  a  ditterence  between  the  lists  an«l  the  tickets;  that  there  were 
a  few  more  tickets  than  names  or  names  than  tickets;  as  I  said  before,  I 
am  not  positive  which. 

Q.  Were  there  not  something  like  four  hundred  more  names  on  their 
list  than  on  yours? — A.  I  don't  think  there  were  four  hundred;  I  don't 
think  I  wrote  four  hundred  names. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  your  list,  but  their  list  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  took  four  hundre«l  names  oif  their  list. 

Q.  Did  you  not  keep  a  list  all  that  daj? — A.  I  kept  every  name  from 
where  I  connuenced  back. 

Q.  Did  you  not  keep  some  additional  ones  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  ballots  were  there  in  the  box  than  you  had  names 
on  the  list? — A.  I  think  the  ballots  were  less  than  the  names  we  had; 
I  aui  not  sure,  sir,  but  I  think  there  were  less  tickets  than  names. 

Q.  Did  they  not  draw  out  some  and  destroy  them? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
where  they  found  more  than  one  ticket  folded  together  they  destroyed 
all  but  one.  There  was  a  dilference  between  my  list  and  theirs,  with 
those  tissue  tickets  included;  but  when  they  had  destroyed  the  tickets 
which  were  found  folded  in  other  tickets  I  think  they  came  out  even ; 
but  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  on  their  list  something  over  four  hundi^ed  more 
names  than  you  had  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  names  did  they  have  on  their  list  in  all? — A.  I  think, 
sir,  they  had  1,300  and  something. 

Q.  Was  it  1,300? — A.  It  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  they  have  in  the  box  ? — A.  I  can't  say  posi- 
tively the  nund>er  of  tidkets ;  1  don't  think  they  had  1,306  tickets ;  I  think 
the  tickets  were  less  than  the  names  we  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  about  01  tickets  less  than  the  names  they  had  on  the 
list  ? — A.  iSTo,  sir ;  it  was  not  so  many  as  that ;  because  I  remendjer  the 
supervisor  said  the  difference  was  so  small  it  would  hardly  make  any 
difference,  and  he  guessed  they  had  better  let  it  stand. 

Q.  Did  he  as  supervisor  at  the  time  make  a  memorandum  of  the 
votes? — A.  He  made  a  memorandum  of  the  difference  between  the  tissue 
tickets  and  other  tickets. 

Q.  He  made  a  memorandum  of  the  whole  thing? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  remember  how  many  tickets  there  were,  do  you  ? — A. 
There  were  310  or  320  tissue  tickets. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  say  that  when  the  double  tickets  were  torn  up  and  the  balance 
of  the  tickets  counted,  you  thiidc  they  w^ere  a  little  less  in  number  than 
the  nundjer  of  names  on  the  i^oll  list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

16  s  c 
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THOMAS  FOSBURY. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2^,  1.S70. 

Tii(»:\LVs  FosiiruY  sworu  and  examined. 
]iy  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q)i('s-i(tn.  Wlif'ie  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Charleston. 

Q.  Wliar  ])ositi()n  did  you  hold  at  the  last  election?— A.  I  was  deputy 
I'liittMl  States  marshal. 

( ).  In  what  ward  ? — A.  In  ward  4,  at  the  HopeEnj?ine  House  precinct. 

(}.  At  what  time  <lid  yon  go  to  the  polls? — A.  I  reached  there  about 
;i  «]u;irt('r  before  six  o'clock. 

(}.  Were  you  there  when  the  polls  opened? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  box  examined? — A.  Yes,  sii';  the  box,  when  I 
rea«-lied  there,  was  turned  on  its  end,  with  the  lid  open,  right  fronting 
the  street,  so  that  everybody  could  see  into  it.  It  was  on  the  table  right 
before  the  doorway. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  box  locked  and  the  voting  commenced? — A. 
At  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Henry  W.  Purvis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  there? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge it  Avas  about  a  quarter  or  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  According  to  that,  the  voting  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  or  an  hour  and  a  half? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Had  til  ere  been  many  s'otes  received  before  that  time ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  votes  had  been  coming  in  rapidly;  sometimes  three,  or  four,  or  five 
at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  there  through  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there 
all  day  long. 

Q.  ilow  was  the  election  conducted? — A.  It  was  very  quiet  and 
oi'derly. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  counting  of  the  votes? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  R.  B.  Lucas  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  he  there  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  He  Avas  clerk ;  the  supervisor  had  a  clerk. 
Sometimes  Lucas  would  not  be  there,  and  sometimes  there  was  no 
clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Lucas  put  into  his  list  the  names  of 
voters  which  the  managers  had  taken  but  Avliich  he  had  not  taken  be- 
fore ? — A.  I  know  I  saw  him  copying  something. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  Lucas  to  the  managers  about  the 
two  lists  agreeing  in  numbers? — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Lucas  ask  on  one  oc- 
casion how  many  votes  had  been  polled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  After  the  polls  closed  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  when  he  first  got  there. 
r>y  Mr.  :Mf 'Donald: 

Q.  Did  Lucas  get  there  before  Purvis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Lucas  was 
there  from  the  first  start,  but  he  kept  no  poll-list. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  count  of  the  vote  that  night  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  how  the  count  was  nmde. — A.  Tlie  supervisors  and  manag- 
ers consented  to  draw  out  the  straight  tickets  first;  the  chairnmn  of 
the  board  drew  out  the  tickets;  the  chairman  of  the  board  sat  here 
(witness  describes  the  location  of  the  table,  ballot-box,  managers,  &c.) ; 
I  sat  at  the  left  of  the  chairman,  with  my  head  near  the  box,  watching 
his  movements. 
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Q.  Did  yoii  see  any  tickets  that  were  found  in  the  box  fokled  to- 
gether ? — A.  I  did. 

Q,  How  many  ? — A.  I  eouhl  not  say  the  number  ;  I  shouhl  say  between 
70  or  100  tickets.     One  of  them  ha<l  thirteen  tickets  fohled  into  it. 

Q.  AVliat.  was  (h)ne  with  that  ? — A.  It  was  destroyed. 

Q.  Those  that  were  double  were  all  destroyed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  they  all  destroyed,  or  all  but  one  ? — A.  They  were  all  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  When  they  had  drawn  the  tickets  and  got  them  all  out  were  they 
counted  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  they  would  draw  and  count  how  many  were 
folded  into  each  and  every  ticket,  and  put  them  out  on  the  lid  of  the 
box,  and  they  agreed  to  put  them  aside. 

Q.  What  tickets  were  counted  and  put  on  the  lid  of  the  box  ? — A.  The 
tickets  that  were  found  with  other  tickets  in  they  agreed  to  put  aside ; 
and  after  they  had  counted  the  tickets  they  were  destroyed. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  counted  ;  what  was  the  total  vote  ? — A.  I 
think  1,228  or  1,230,  or  somewhere  about  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  names  were  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  there  that  day  as  to  quiet  and 
fairness  ? — A.  I  never  saw  an  election  in  all  my  life  conducted  more 
fair,  square,  and  quiet. 

Q.  What  did  they  leave  in  the  box  when  all  the  large  tickets  were 
drawn  out  .* — A.  Tissue  tickets  of  a  smaller  size. 

Q.  Were  they  folded  separately  ? — A.  Each  and  every  ticket  was  folded, 
some,  in  a  little  ball,  like. 

Q.  Each  ticket  hy  itself  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  were  counted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  tissue  tickets  found  by  themselves  were  counted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Purvis  there  during  all  the  time  ? — A.  He  was  absent 
during-  a  great  portion  of  the  day. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  all  day  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  the  room  where  the  voting  was  going  on  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  staid  inside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
day. 

Q.  "VMiere  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  about  half  the  length  of  this  table 
from  the  boxes. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  any  of  these  tissue  tickets  before  thev  were  drawn 
out?— A.  idid. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them  in  the  hands  of  colored 
Republicans. 

Q.  In  the  hands  of  colored  Eepublicans  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  the  hands  of  colored  Republicans  ? — A. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  some  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  directed  the 
attention  of  the  supervisor  to  them  once  and  said  to  him,  "  There  is  a 
colored  man  who  has  one  of  those  small  tickets." 

Q.  Did  he  go  up  with  it  openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  fifteen  or  twenty  tissue  tickets  all  that  you  s^w  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  except  at  night 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  at  night.  That  is  all  you  saw  there  during  the 
day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Several 
others  came  up  and  I  could  not  tell  what  ticket  they  had ;  they  might 
have  had  some  of  the  same  tickets. 
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Q.  You  say  there  were  seventy  tickets  that  had  other  tickets  inside  of 
them  f — A.  Seventy  or  seventy-five. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  were  inside '?— A.  Kepublican  tickets,  sir; 
straight  Hcpnhlican  tickets. 

Q.  JSoiiie  ottlieiii  liad  as  many  as  fifteen  Tvepnhlican  tickets  inside  ? — 
A.  I  said  that  one  ticket  contained  tliirteen  others. 

(,).  What  you  say  is,  tliat  one  of  these  tiiikets  liad  thirteen  other  Re- 
pnhlican  tickets  fol(h'd  in  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AN'hat  kind  of  tickets  were  folded  into  it ;  tissue  tickets"? — A.  Xo, 
sii';  common  tickets;  straiji'ht  liepublican  tickets. 

Q,  Thirteen  of  tliem  in  one  fohl  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  Avere  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  of  these 
tick(;ts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  containing  other  Repul)lican  tickets  folded  in  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  remember  I  said  to  the  manager 

Q.  Never  mind  tlie  manager  now.  You  say  there  were  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  tickets  that  had  other  tickets  folded  in  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  One  of  them  had  thirteen  ? — A.  One  had  thirteen. 

Q.  Were  they  all  Republican  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  One  had  thirteen  folded  into  it ;  how  many  did  the  others  have  ? — 
A.  I  didn't  notice  the  others  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Democratic  tickets  that  were  double  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  tissue  tickets  that  were  in  the  box  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic f — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  Republican  tickets? — A.  There  were  some 
other  tickets,  larger-sized  Republican  tickets — a  few  of  them  found  in 
the  box. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Purvis  was  there  by  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A.  I  heard  this  clock  strike. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  special  attention  to  the  time  he  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  recollect  particularly  that  yow  heard  the  clock  strike  just 
as  he  came  I — A.  I  am  sure.  It  is  not  a  very  ditticult  thing  to  hear  a 
clock  strike  that  distance. 

Q.  What  special  reason  did  you  have  for  keeping  track  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Purvis  came? — A.  From  hearing  the  clock  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  memorandum  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Purvis  ar- 
rived ? — A.  I  did ;  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Mackey  to  notify  him  that 
Purvis  had  not  arrived. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  send  that  dispatch  ? — A.  About  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  persons  voted  before  Purvis  got  there  ? — A.  A  large 
number. 

Q.  But  how  many;  you  were  there  to  watch  and  were  watching? — 
A.  I  should  say  250  or  300  votes  Avere  polled  before  he  reached  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lucas's  testimony  last  night? — A.  I  heard  a 
portion  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  he  said  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  250  or  300  persons  voted 
liefore  ]\[r.  Purvis  arrived  ? — A.  The  way  they  came  up  by  threes  and 
fives  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  were  those  who  voted  during  this  time ;  Democrats  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  ? — A.  The  greater  proportion  of  them 
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were  colored  men.  I  could  notice  that  these  check-back  or  colored- 
backed  tickets  were  voted  pretty  near  solid. 

Q.  Who  voted  them  ;  the  colored  i»eo])le  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  colored  people  voted  the 
Democratic  check-back  ticket  almost  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  the  Avhite  people  vote  that  day? — A.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  them  voted  the  Demociatic  ticket. 

Q.  Dow  many  check-backs  do  you  think  went  in  during  the  day  ? — A. 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Yon  ought  to  be  able  to  tell;  you  paid  close  attention  to  these 
things. — A.  Well,  I  should  say  about  seven  hundred  and  odd. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  tickets  in  all  I — A.  About  seven  hundred 
and  odd. 

Q.  I  aslvcd  you  how  many  chock-back  tickets  went  in;  the  Democrats 
did  not  all  vote  check-back  tickets? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  there  were  about 
three  hundred  aud  ninety-odd  check-backs,  and  the  balance  were  small 
tickets. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  390  and  700 ;  now,  which  do 
you  mean  ? — A.  There  were  between  oOO  and  400  check-back  tickets. 

Q.  How  many  ordinary  white  Democratic  tickets — straight  common 
tickets  ? — A.  Between  four  and  live  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  see  450  ? — A.  I  saw  about  that. 

Q.  How  many  tissues  were  in  the  box? — A.  I  heard  the  supervisor 
when  he  was  counting  say  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-odd. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  1,040  tickets.  Do  you  think  that  about 
the  iuiud)er  of  Democratic  tickets  that  went  in  there  during  the  day?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  suppose  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  I  know  there  was  not. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  390  check-backs  voted  by  black  men ;  then 
there  was  450  common  tickets  voted  by  white  men. — A.  I  didn't  say 
that  the  check-backs  were  voted  by  colored  men. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  390  check-backs  voted. — A.  I  didn't  say  they 
were  all  voted  by  colored  men. 

Q-  How  many  Democratic  tickets,  not  tissue  tickets,  were  there  in 
the  box? — A.  Some  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  between  three  and  four  hundred  white  tickets, 
aud  you  think  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-odd — you  did  not 
remember  how  many — tissue  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  390  check-back  tickets  and  300  white  tickets  would  make 
090  tickets  in  the  box,  besides  the  tissue  tickets. — A.  I  heard  the  count ; 
that  is  how  I  came  to  have  this  idea. 

Q.  You  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  box. — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  re- 
ceiving the  tickets  and  passing  them  over  to  the  supervisor. 

Q.  How  niany  Bepublican  tickets  were  there,  all  told,  in  counting  those 
that  you  destroyed? — A.  Somewhere  about  live  hundred. 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  total  vote  of  the  box  ? — A.  I  was  told  that  the  total 
A'ote  was,  I  think,  1,228. 

Q".  How  many  names  were  there  on  the  poll-list? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Were  there  more  names  on  the  poll-list  than  there  were  tickets  in 
the  box  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  At  what  time  did  Lucas  get  to  the  polls  ? — A.  KotuntU  some  min- 
utes after  I  got  there  myself. 

Q.  At  what  time  ?— A.  About  six  o'clock,  or  a  little  after.    It  was 
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a  littlo  after,  at  least  when  I  first  noticed  liiui  there.  I  doii't  know 
the  exact  time  that  he  came. 

Q.  Fix  the  time  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knoAvl- 
edge,  it  was  lialf  i>ast  six,  or  seven.  He  may  have  been  there  before, 
but  I  did  not  recoj^iiize  liim  if  lie  was. 

Q.  AVheii  did  he  iiuiiiire  of  the  managers,  how  many  votes  had 
been  i)<)Med  ? — A.  As  soon  as  ^h\  Purvis  came  there,  I  think,  ]\Ir.  Lucas 
asked  liim  liow  many  votes  had  been  i)olled. 

Q.  (>f  wliom  did  lie  ask  that  question? — A.  Of  the  clerk  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  What  re]>ly  <lid  the  clerk  make? — A.  lie  told  him  that  a  great 
many  votes  had  been  polled,  lie  did  not  state  what  number.  He  said, 
''  I  am  puslied.  I  haven't  time  to  look  and  tell  you.  If  you  choose  you 
can  coi)y  from  my  ])oll-list." 

Q.  You  swear'  that  the  clerk  did  not  tell  him  how  many  votes  had 
l)een  polled  ? — A.  I  do,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  remember  the 
clerk  made  this  remark:  that  he  was  pushed,  but  that  he  could  copy 
liis  poll  list  if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  not  the  clerk  teU  him  that  110  votes  had  been  polled  ? — A. 
Xot  to  my  hearing. 

By  ]Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  sixty  or  seventy  double  Azotes  ? — A.  I  said 
£i"om  seventy  to  seventy-five. 

Q.  You  mean  that  there  were  that  many  destroyed  in  all  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  altogether. 

Q.  P>ecause  they  were  folded  in  other  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  70  or  75  tickets  that  had 
other  tickets  in  them,  but  that  the  number  of  tickets  folded  in  others 
were  some  70  or  75  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  whole  number  thrown  out  for  that  reason  were  70  or 
75  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  whole  number  counted  altogether.  Tlie  twos,  the 
threes,  and  this,  Avith  thirteen  in  it,  all  taken  together,  amounted  to 
70  or  75. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  number  destroyed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca3IEE0N  : 

Q.  And  all  those  that  were  thrown  away,  so  far  as  you  can  remem- 
ber, were  Republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  these  double  tickets  were  all  Republican  tickets  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 


GEORGE  R.  WALKER. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jamiary  29,  1879. 

George  R.  Walker  (white)  sworn  and  examined.  , 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Charleston  County. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — A.  I  am  tem])oraril3' residing  in  this 
city,  but  my  residence  is  in  the  town  of  ]Mount  Pleasant. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  voting  jjlace  in  the  town  of  ]\Iount  Pleasant  at  the 
last  election? — A.  I  was  there  at  the  opening,  I  was  there  at  the  closing 
of  the  poll,  and,  with  very  short  intervals,  was  at  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  poll  throughout  the  day. 
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Q.  uVt  what  time  was  the  poll  opened ' — A.  I  did  not  have  a  watch 
myself.  I  left  home  '\y  my  clo<;k  at  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  before 
<!.  I  walked  to  the  poll  by  the  inland  route,  which,  I  think,  is  about 
tliree-(]uarters  of  a  mih'  h)n«^'.  AVlien  I  readied  tlie  poll,  I  aided  in  juit- 
tiuii  lip  a  barricade,  and  a  statement  was  made  in  ni}'  hearinj^'  that  it 
was  at  tliat  time  (>  oVdock,  and  that  the  i>oll  would  be  opened. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  opening'  of  the  poll,  3[r.  Ti.  C.  IJrown,  United 
States  supervisor,  and  some  others,  came  up.  ]\Er.  Brown  claimed  that 
it  was  not  <»  o'clock.  He  appealed  to  one  Le  Saint,  a  colored  man,  who 
]»ulled  out  his  Avatch  and  said  it  was  22  nunutes  of  0.  I  am  positive 
that  he  said  it  was  22  minutes  before  G.  I  asked  him,  "Are  you  pre- 
]>ared  to  protest  under  oath  that  it  is  22  minutes  of  (iP  and  he  refused 
to  do  so,  saying-  that  was  a  little  too  much  to  ask.  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  submit  his  watch  for  inspection  by  the  post-oHice  time.  He 
refused  also  to  do  that. 

To  proceed.  The  poll  was  opened  by  a  watch  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Fell.  I  have  ever}"  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fell's  watch  was  entirely 
correct.  Mr.  Ericson,  who  was  presnt,  also  had  a  watch  with  him,  and 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  they  differed  o\\\y  a  few  seconds  from  each 
other.  He  found  that  it  was  0  o'clock  by  his  time.  I  would  also  say  in 
regard  to  the  time  that,  just  before  the  time  the  poll  was  opened,  the 
box  was  shaken  out  of  the  window,  lifted  up  and  down,  and  banged  and 
banged  against  the  window-sill,  open.  Some  seconds  before  doing  so,  I 
Avas  at  that  time  standing  near  by  a  pillar  and  looking  the  whole  length 
of  the  i)iazza,  which  was  a  very  hmg  piazza,  as  the  hall  was  a  long  danc- 
ing-hall. I  say  that  I  was  looking  the  length  of  the  piazza,  and  1  called 
to  a  number  of  colored  persons  scattered  along  the  piazza  and  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  piazza  to  come  up.  I  said,  "  llepublicaus,  all  of  you, 
come  up  and  see  that  this  thing  is  done  fairly."  Several  men  did  come 
up.  I  could  see  them  distinctly.  The  light  was  perfectly  clear.  It  was 
in  tlie  gray  light  of  the  morning,  it  is  true ;  but  at  G  o'clock  in  that  time 
of  year,  on  a  clear  morning,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  distinctly  the 
entire  length  of  that  piazza.     So  I  called  to  the  men 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  heard  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  they  heard 
me. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Witness.  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  I  have,  unfortunately,  a  very  loud 
voice,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  control ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  con- 
trol it  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yon  can  go  on. 

Witness.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  supervisor  was  compelled  to 
go  out  on  to  the  piazza. 

]\[r.  McDonald.  You  need  not  state  Avhat  has  been  claimed  by  other 
witnesses.  Proceed  as  if  you  knew  nothing  of  the  testimony  offered  by 
any  one  else. — A.  I  will  try  to  do  so,  sir.  I  say  this :  that  there  was 
nothing  whatsoever  of  fraud  or  unfairness  in  the  conducting  of  the 
election  during  the  whole  day. 

Q.  You  may  stite  at  what  time  the  supervisor  arrived  there,  and 
what  transpiri?d  with  reference  to  his  occupying  a  place  outside  or  in- 
side the  room. — A.  When  the  supervisor  arrived  there — I  ouglit  to  ex- 
l>lain  a  little.  There  were  two  doors  and  a  window.  These  two  pens 
will  represent  the  two  doors,  and  this  piece  of  rubber  will  represent  the 
window.  Barricades  were  ran  out  of  the  two  doors,  across  the  piazza, 
and  voters  were  allowed  to  come  in.  two  at  a  time,  and  pass  along  to- 
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getlier  and  voto,  nii<l  .uo  out  at  the  otlu'V  end  of  the  barricade.  That 
part  of  the  ]»ia/./.a  inclosed  [witness  indicatin.uj  was  for  the  convenient 
egress  and  in.uress  of  voters.  AVhen  3Ir.  Drown  entered,  lie  entered 
thron.iih  this  door,  (^lite  a  discussion  fo]h>wcd  between  Brown,  Le 
Saint,  and  niysclf,  as  to  where  ^Mr.  Ihown  shoukl  sit.  The  discussion 
was  held  witii  nie,  not  with  tlie  inana<;-ers.  Not  one  word  was  said  in  re- 
gard t(»  o])cninji-  tlie  box  a«>ain  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brown.  ISlot  one 
wend  <»r  iota  of  objection  was  use<l  by  any  one  as  to  the  opening-  of  that 
ballot-box.  Any  statement  to  that  effect,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be 
made,  or  nmv  have  been  made,  is  untrue.  Mr.  F>rown  went  into  the 
room,  and  was  about  to  i)lace  himself  some  distance  in  the  rear — in 
fact,  several  feet  in  in  the  rear^of  the  ballot-bo^x;  I  was  standing  out- 
side of  the  room,  on  the  juazza,  beyond  the  l)arricade,  beyond  thefm-ther 
barricade,  in  fact ;  I  called  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window,  inside  the  Avindow;  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  law  requiring  that  supervisors  in  places  of  under  20,000  inhabi- 
tants should  be  "  in  the  innnediate  presence "  of  the  managers,  and 
not  several  feet  in  their  rear.  Thereupon  Brown  got  up  and  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion.  I  am  not  prepared,  at  this  moment,  to  give  his 
exact  words.  Mr.  Muirhead,  chairman  of  the  board  of  managei'S,  said, 
"  Mr.  AValker,  will  you  read  the  laAv  ?"  I  read  the  law  to  him.  He  said, 
"  That  coincides  with  my  own  opinion,"  or  "  I  agree  A\ith  you,"  or  words  to 
that  efl'ect.  The  supervisor,  in  a  very  uncalled-for  manner,  thereupon 
jumped  up  and  said  he  did  not  intend  to  be  bulldozed.  I  say  that  I  re- 
gard his  manner  in  this  respect  as  being  entirely  uncalled  for,  because 
not  a  sign  of  bulldozing  had  been  attemi)ted.  Mr.  Muirhead  made  the 
remark,  "You  can  remain  in  here,  sir,  with  my  consent."  To  my  great 
surprise,  after  the  protestation  that  he  would  endure  no  bulldozing,  the 
supervisor  very  quietly,  and  without  saying  another  word,  got  up  and 
sneaked  out,  and  came  around  onto  the  piazza  in  front.  He  w^as  allowed 
to  place  himself  just  where  he  pleased;  not  one  word  was  said  to  him  by 
anj'  of  the  managers,  or  by  any  other  person,  as  to  wdiere  he  should  place 
his  seat.  It  was  a  large,  open  window,  and  he  i)laced  himself  as  closely 
by  the  ballot-box  as  it  was  j^ossible  for  him  to  do  and  not  prevent  men 
from  going  up  to  be  sworn.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  at  any 
time  from  rising  and  standing  over  the  ballot-box  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  day.  He  was  so  close  to  the  ballot-box  that  when  I  went  up  to  vote 
myself  (I  voted  a  so-called  tissue  ballot,  and  many  gentlemen  there  did 
the  same)  he  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  seeing  the  tissue  ticket 
which  I  held  in  my  hand.  ISTo  constable  whatsoever  i)ut  out  the  super- 
visor; no  force  whatsoever  was  used  toward  him  by  any  person.  When 
it  l)egan  to  grow  dark,  the  courtesy  was  very  kindly  extended  to  him  to 
conu^  inside,  so  that  he  might  scrutinize  the  balloting.  When  it  became 
time  to  count  the  ballots,  a  portion  of  the  barricade  Avas  drawn  into  the 
room,  so  that  a  small,  narrow  end  of  this  room  was  again  barricaded  off. 
Then,oi)eidy,  in  the  presence  of  the  supervisor,  the  ballot-box  was  taken 
up  and  placed  upon  another  board.  The  candidate  on  the  Kepublican 
ticket  for  the  legislature,  Mr.  Le  Saint,  who  was  present,  Avas  iuA'ited 
into  the  room.  He  was  also  invited  inside  the  barricade.  The  lights 
were  up,  and  the  room  Avas  filled  with  the  j^opulace.  When  the  box  Avas 
opene<l,  I  noticed  Brown,  the  supervisor,  standing  outside  the  barricade. 
It  Avas  almost  immediately  after  the  box  had  been  taken  in  that  I  saw 
him.  I  spoke  to  the  managers.  I  said  to  Mr.  Muirhead  that  I  thought 
it  proper  that  the  United  States  supervisor  should  be  iuA'ited  in.  I  said, 
''I  suggest  that  you  invite  him  in  here."  He  said,  "Certainly,"  and 
thanked  me  for  the  suggestion ;  and  he  inA'ited  ]\[r.  BroAvu  in  immedi- 
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ately.  Xot  only  that,  gentlemen,  but  tliroughout  tlie  entire  day  the  su- 
])ervi,sor  Avas  ti'eated  with  the  greatest  and  most  sorupuhms  courtesy. 
Indeed,  I  myself  went  so  far  as  to  divide  with  him  my  su])per,  which  I 
had  taken  thither  Avith  me.  Mr.  Muirhead  i)Oured  out  coffee  for  him. 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  sui^ervisor  positively  refused  to 
come  inside  the  barricade. 

Q.  During  that  day  what  nnmber  of  the  constal>ulary  force  were  inside 
the  polling-idace  ? — A.  I  think  that  there  were,  all  told,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
State  constables ;  I  think  only  fourteen.  Of  that  number  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  over  four  or  five  ever  went  inside;  indeed,  I  could  not 
swear  that  I  ever  saw  more  than  tAvo  in  there. 

Q.  As  the  A'oters  passed  inside  of  those  barricades  what  number  at 
any  time  were  collected  immediately  in  front  of  the  windoAV  Avhere  the 
box  Avas  located  I — A.  I  don't  think  that  more  than  two  of  them  went 
up  at  a  time. 

Q.  So  tlu^re  was  nobody  to  obstruct  the  A'iew  of  the  super Aisor? — A. 
N^obody  at  all.  The  space  was  at  least  12  feet  AAide,  so  that  two  persons 
at  a  time  would  constitute  but  a  A^ery  slight  obstruction. 

Q.  The  box  Avas  placed  on  a  board  inside  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
close  along  side  the  window. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  sitting  on  the  board  so  that  it  bent  doAvn, 
letting  the  ballot-box  below  the  window "? — A.  No,  sir.  I  not  only  say 
that,  but,  if  you  Avill  come  to  Mount  Pleasant,  I  Avill  get  those  same 
boards  and  place  them  precisely  as  they  Avere  placed  before  on  that  <lay, 
and  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  If  any 
l)erson  had  been  sitting  upon  the  boards  that  might  possibly  have  sunk 
them  an  inch,  but  as  for  their  sinking  enough  to  hide  the  ballot-box  from 
view,  that  is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  ballot-box  Avent  beloAV  the  Avindow  *? — 
A.  That  is  utterly  untrue,  sir. 

Q.  HoAV  many  persons  were  rejected  there  that  day,  and  for  Avhat 
reasons  f — A.  I  don't  belicA^e  that  eight  men  were  rejected  there  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  day. 

Q.  How  Avere  the  votes  receiA^ed ;  was  there  any  delay  in  administer- 
ing the  oath  to  the  colored  voters  ? — A.  1  was  about  to  express  the  opin- 
ion tliat  if  the  managers  had  anticipated  that  the  number  of  ballots  in 
the  box  Avould  liaAC  been  greater  than  the  number  of  names  on  the  poll- 
list,  and  if  they  had  CA'er  expected  to  luiA^e  to  explain  that  away,  they 
certainly  Avould  liaA^e  hastened  the  A^oting.  But  they  seemed  to  proceed 
with  the  ordinary  form  and  the  ordinary  precautions,  and  I  could  not 
see  that  there  was  any  undue  or  unnecessary  delay  in  the  administering 
of  the  oath  or  in  the  performance  of  any  other  of  their  duties. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  manner  of  administering  the  oath 
to  A\hite  A'oters  and  to  colored  A^oters?  Did  tliey  hurry  i\\)  with  the  one 
and  protract  Avith  the  other? — A.  No,  sir.     Why  should  they,  sir! 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  enter  into  an  argument. — A.  No,  sir; 
but  it  seemed  so  utterly  ridiculous  to  me.  Very  few  Avere  denied  the 
right  to  A'ote.  Allow  me  to  say  a  Avord  in  regard  to  an  old  blind  man. 
One  of  the  managers,  because  that  blind  man  seemed  to  be  stupid  as 
well  as  blind,  did  not  think  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  Aoting,  and 
refused  to  take  his  A^ote.  I  was  not  one  of  the  nmnagers,  but  some  one 
said  that  in  my  absence  a  blind  man  had  been  refused  the  right  to  A'ote. 
I  became  indignant  upon  hearing  that,  and  spoke  to  the  managers  and 
asked  if  it  Avas  true.  They  said,  "Yes."  Then  I  said,  "I  think  that  is 
a  subject  of  protest."  I  ncA^er  said  a  Avord  to  E.  C.  Brown  about  his  not 
rei)ortiug  it.    I  immediately  called  upon  a  Democrat  who  knew  all  the 
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])0()1>1(>  tlu'iv,  and  told  liim  to  .uo  and  find  tliat  blind  man.  TTo  did  so, 
and  hronj^lit  the  blind  man  back  and  took  him  np  to  the  place  of  votiu<i'. 
When  he  came  the  second  time  the  mana;;ei\s,  or  at  least  .somc^  of  the 
manaueis,  wanted  to  reject  liis  vote  a^^ain.  I  earnestly  i>rotested.  I 
did  this  all  the  same,  althonjih  1  believed  that  the  blind  man  wonhl  vote 
the  IJepnblican  ticket;  and  I  now  believe  that  that  blind  man  did  vote 
the  Ifepnblican  ticket.  1  don't  know  it,  j;entlemen,  bnt  1  believe  it.  If 
so,  he  voted  the  liepubican  ticket  in  consequence  of  my  earnest  protest 
to  the  manaji'ers  apiinst  his  vote  bein*?  rejected. 

Q.  Were  any  persons  excluded  that  <lay  except  on  fair  challeuse^ — 
A.  I  challenged  a  j^reat  many  who  I  thought  were  under  L*l  years  of  .aoc. 
The  mana^ycrs,  beinji'  old  citizens  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  knew  better 
than  I  did  ;  but  I  don't  think  that  in  a  siugfle  one  of  my  challenges  they 
excluded  a  voter.  In  one  or  two  instances  men  were  rejected.  No  man, 
however,  was  rejected  on  account  of  being'  under  21  years  of  age,  unless 
it  was  on  ])ositive  knowledge  of  some  person  there  present  who  bad 
known  him  from  his  boyhood  that  lie  was  under  21.  No  such  persou 
who  was  excluded  can  be  found. 

Q.  State  how  the  count  took  ])lace. — A.  The  count  took  place  in  this 
Avay:  I  was  the  only  lawyer  in  the  i)arish.  1  had  the  law.  I  took  the 
l)recaution  to  carry  a  volume  of  the  Statutes  with  me  to  the  polls  that 
day.  1  read  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  elections  carefully  to  the  uian- 
agers.  I  did  it  because  they  asked  me  to  do  so.  One  of  the  managers 
put  his  hand  into  the  box  and  drew  out  the  ballots  voted  and  unfolded 
them.  As  he  drew  out  those  ballots  he  ])laced  them  in  a  tray — a  large 
tray  made  out  of  some  stiff  i)aper  Avhich  had  been  used  as  a  wrai>per 
for  that  box.  The  baUots  were  placed  in  this  tray  without  being  looked 
at  at  all.  I  think  I  can  state  with  positi\  e  certainty,  and  I  do  state 
with  positive  certainty,  that  K.C.Brown,  United  States  supervisor,  pro- 
tested against  no  ballot  that  was  not  destroyed.  The  managers  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  every  solitary  instance.  The  nuinagers, 
in  faet,  in  several  instances  destroyed  ballots  which  I  said  shoulcl  not 
have  been  destroyed.  These  baUots  which  were  destroyed,  I  observed, 
appeared  to  be  tissue  ballots.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  uow,  tluit  the  man- 
agers went  too  lar  in  destroying  ballots,  aud  destroyed  some  ballots  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  <lestroyed,  because  they  had  been  protested 
against  by  jVIr.  Brown,  the  supervisor. 

(.}.  When  these  ballots  were  placed  upon  the  tray  did  it  ajipear  tliat 
any  of  them  had  been  folded  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of 
the  Bei)ublican  ballots  were  fouiul  folded  together,  and  I  saw  one  Ke- 
publican  ballot  Avith  a  large  numlu>r  of  tissue  ballots  folded  in  it.  It 
ap[)eared  as  if  it  had  been  voted  by  some  pretended  lvei)ublican  voter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Deuuxaatic  party.  Whenever  two  ballots  came 
out  together,  both  of  which  were  alike,  only  one  of  them  was  counted ; 
when  two  came  out  which  were  unlike,  both  were  destroyed. 

Q.  How  Mas  it  when  nu»re  than  two  caiue  out  folded  togetlier  f — A.  When 
more  than  two  came  out  folded  together,  and  any  one  of  them  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  all  were  destroyed.  In  fact,  gentleuu'n,  the  whole 
thing  was  conducted  as  closely  according  to  law  as  anything  could  be. 
Afterward  the  ballots  were  put  back  into  the  box. 

Q.  AN'ere  they  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of  names  on  the 
list  l — A.  Heavily  iu  excess,  sir.  The  poll-list  tallied  between  the  super- 
visor and  the  manager,  but  there  was  a  large  excess  of  ballots  beyond 
their  poll-lists. 

(}.  How  were  they  reduced  to  a  inimber  equal  to  the  names  on  the 
pull-list  ? — A.  According  to  the  law,  sir;  accordiug  to  the  law  passed  by 
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a  Republican  legislature.  They  were  taken  out  of  tlie  box  and  put  back 
and  stirred  up  apiin,  and  })ut  back,  ri,i;ht  in,  Avitliout  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  attenii)t  to  defraud,  but  ])ut  back. 

Q.  No  assorting? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever  in  the  slightest. 
When  they  were  put  back  in  the  box  the  clerk  of  the  managers,  accord- 
ing to  law,  took  his  seat  witli  his  back  to  the  ballot-box — he  could  not 
]30ssibly  have  seen  the  box. 

Q.  How  was  the  top  of  the  box  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  it  was  cov- 
ered with  cloth  or  paper  cover;  when  the  tray  was  emptied  the  same 
wrapping-paper  was  put  under  that. 

(},.  Was  he  in  a  position  to  know — he  could  not  see  the  ballots  ? — A. 
No,  sir  ;  he  could  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  hunting  around  for  tickets  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest 
sign.  I  Avas  near  the  supervisor,  too ;  the  tickets  had  every  appearance 
of  being  fairly  drawn  out. 

Q.  "NVhen  tlie  count  was  closed,  what  did  Brown  say — was  he  satisfied 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  election  had  been  con- 
ducted '! — A.  Well,  Brown  did  not  say  it  to  me,  but  he  said  yesterday 
he  was,  but  he  did  not  then.     He  did  not  say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  fraud  afterwards! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  did  you  make  any  i^roposition  to  him  how  he 
should  do  and  what  he  should  do  ? — A.  None  whatever  in  regard  to 
remuneration. 

Q.  Just  state  about  it. — A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  poll  for  a  short 
time;  once  or  twice  I  had  gone  20  to  50  feet  from  the  poll.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  came  back,  and  I  heard  Brown  claim  that  a  Mr.  J.  O.  Freeman 
had  voted  more  than  one  ticket.  The  managers  denied  it.  It  was  the 
only  claim  that  1  heard  made  in  the  whole  contest  that  more  than  one 
ticket  had  been  voted.  The  managers  denied  it  and  J.  O.  Freeman  was 
indignant  about  it.  Mr.  Freeman,  whom  I  know  very  well,  is  a  con- 
firmed asthmatic ;  he  is  a  terribly  poor  nuin,  with  a  large  family,  but 
very  industrious.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  think,  had  been  drinking.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  it,  but  I  think  he  had.  Knowing  his  illness,  and  knowing 
their  large  family,  and  knowing  their  absolute  dependence  upon  a  small 
man  to  work  for  them  as  he  was  comi)elled  to  do,  I  remarked  to  the  super- 
visor on  the  piazza  that  I  hoped  he  would  be  careful  in  making  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Freeman  under  the  circumstances;  audi  said  exactly  what 
I  have  stated  to  you,  hoped  he  would  be  cautious  in  the  making  of  such 
a  charge  unless  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  I  made  no  offer  of 
remuneration  whatsoever,  so  help  me  God.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  destroy 
his  poll-list,  because  I  knew  there  was  not  a  thing  in  the  i)oll-list  which 
he  could  rei)ort  honestly  against  the  poll ;  he  would  have  been  a  fool  to 
do  it.  In  addition  to  that,  I  asked  li.  C.  Brown,  the  supervisor,  some 
time  after  proceedings  were  brought  in  this  court  against  the  managers, 
if  he  had  filed  his  i)oll-list,  and  he  had  to  admit  tliat  he  had  not,  and 
that  before  filing  he  had  consulted  with  ]\Ir.  p].  W.  M.  Mackey  in  regard 
to  the  same.  I  would  like  to  state,  as  this  charge  was  made  against  me 
yesterday,  that  the  charge  of  perjury  was  brought  in  the  State  court 
against  II.  C.  Brown,  that  Mr.  Mackey,  the  assistant  district  attorney, 
on  account  of  his  statements  sinular  to  those  made  yesterday,  was 
brought  into  the  ci)urt;  that  Mr.  ^lackey,  assistant  district  attorney, 
claimed  that  this  court  alone  should  try  the  case,  and  the  State  ofiicials, 
being  of  (H)inion  that  his  iK)int  was  well  taken,  droi)ped  tlie  case;  that 
therenijon  I  came  to  this  court,  filed  my  affidavit,  and  gave  my  testimony 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  that  K.  0.  Brown  had  been 
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onilty  of  tliroe  pprjinics  (I  lui^lit  have  made  it  fifty,  p:eiitleineii).  There- 
upon four  witnesses  presented  themselves,  of  the  highest  charaeter  and 
respectability,  and  indorsed  my  statements. 

i^.  In  drawin.ii'  ont  these  ballots  in  order  to  reduce  the  inimber  in  the 
box  and  the  inimber  on  the  i)oll-list,  Avhat  was  done  Avith  them — the 
draAvn  ballots  ? — A.  They  were  destroyed  instantly  ;  they  were  instantly 
held  in  a  candle  and  burned. 

Q.  AVere  tliey  examined  to  see  what  they  were? — A.  They  were  not; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were. 

Q.  Not  unfolded  or  examined  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  burned  as  they  were  drawn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  nund)er  of 
the  stiff,  white-backed  paper  ballots  were  drawn.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  these  white  paper  ballots  were  both  Kei)ublicau  and  Democratic ; 
we  had  no  check-backed  Democratic  tickets  in  the  parish  at  all. 

Q.  Why  so  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  checked-backed  and  Repub- 
lican ballots  were,  to  all  ap])earances,  identical.  There  was  a  slight 
difference  in  size,  but  when  folded  it  would  be  imj)ossible  to  tell,  excei)t 
by  practice  and  very  critical  examination  in  yoiu'  hand,  which  was  the 
Democratic  and  which  was  the  l\ei)ublican  ticket.  The  manager,  without 
exhibiting  them,  received  them  from  the  clerk  and  immediately  burned 
them,  and  it  was  as  absolutely  imi)ossible  for  any  human  being  to  see 
how  many  Democratic  or  how  many  Kepublican  ballots  were  in  that 
box  as  to  solve  the  jiroblem  of  the  hereafter. 

By  the  Chairjian  : 

Q.  You  were  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  office  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  for  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  You  have  been  declared  elected  ? — A.  I  have  been  declared  elected. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  were  you  the  only  Democratic  official  at  that  poll- 
ing place  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  that  was  on  the  ticket  f — A.  Nobody  else  ex- 
cept Major  lluguenin. 

Q.  What  was  he  running  for? — A.  County  commissioner. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Huguenin  were  the  only  ones  who  were  running  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  who  wei^e  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  ? — A.  ]Mr.  Fell  and  another  man. 

Q.  Wjio  was  the  clerk  ? — A.  Mr.  Venning. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  men  ! — A.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  Democratic. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  it,  don't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  O'Connor  down  there  ? — A.  Well,  he  ran 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Is  that  the  oidy  reason  you  know  a  nmn  is  Democratic,  because 
he  runs  on  the  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  there  has  been  so  much 
fusion. 

Q.  You  know  these  other  men  were  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far 
as  I  know  from  general  information. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  when  you  got  there  besides  the  managers  and 
clerk  ? — A.  Mr.  Errickson  was  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  ])olitics  '? — A.  He  Avas  a  Democrat.     I  know  he  is. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  there  ? — A.  John  Fell.  I  believe  he  is  a 
Democrat.  I  would  not  swear  as  to  the  others ;  there  was  so  many 
came  up  that  1  would  not  like  to  say  exactly  who  were  there  and  who 
were  not  there. 

Q.  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  those  in  the  house. — A.  I  cannot  say  ; 
I  was  trying  to  recall  a  moment  ago  some  witnesses  who  were  there  and 
I  could  not  do  it. 
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Q.  "^^^lO  -was  in  the  room  wlieii  you  ^ot  there  ? — A.  I  think  there  was 
only  ^Ir.  Erriekson  when  1  got  there,  for  he  was  there  lixing  the  barri- 
cades. 

Q.  .Vt  the  time  tlie  box  was  shaken  out  of  the  window,  who  Avas  there 
at  that  time  ? — A.  1  do  not  know;  I  couhl  not  give  all  the  names. 

Q.  I  mean  inside  of  the  house. — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  on  the 
l)iazza  outside  of  the  barricades. 

Q.  You  were  close  by  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IJrown  had  iu)t  got  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Eepublicans ;  those  you  saw  at  the  end  of  the 
piaz/a  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W]\eYe  were  they  ? — A.  In  fjict  I  am  confident  they  were  there. 

Q.  AVhere  were  they  ? — A.  Well,  the  mass  of  the  Eepubli<3ans,  in- 
stead of  coming  up  to  the  poll-box,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  steps,  but 
when  I  called  out  to  them  several  came. 

Q.  Aud  looked  in  the  box  f — A.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  better  this 
way 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  who  looked  into  the  boxes ;  whether  the 
Eepublicans  looked  in  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  I  mentioned  that  they  did. 

Q.  Y"ou  looked  in  the  box  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  \"ou  saw  it  opened  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  swear  i)ositively  that  when  it  was  shaken  there 
were  no  tickets  in  it  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir ;  there  were  no  tickets  in  it  when  it 
was  closed.     I  am  jiositive  about  that. 

Q.  Perfectly  positive? — A.  I  am  positive  that  I  saw  none;  as  to 
whether  there  were  a  trick  of  the  conjurist  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  handled  it  f— A.  Mr.  Muirhead. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  shaking  of  the  box  when  Browu  came? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  from  two  to  three  minutes,  j)erhaps  five. 
■  Q.  Had  anybody  voted  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  think  I  heard  Brown 
say  that  some  one  claimed  that  but  one  vote  had  been  x^olled  after  he 
came  up,  but  I  turned  away  after  the  box. 

Q.  You  say  Brown  did  not  say  he  saw  it  opened? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  did 
not. 

Q.  Y'ou  stood  there  how  long — all  day? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  right  in 
sight  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  of  the  building  ? — A.  I  never  remained  inside. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  of  any  room,  1  will  ask  you  ? — A.  I  was  not  in- 
side. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  inside  of  the  house? — A.  I  went  inside  of 
the  house  first  when  I  went  in  there  to  aid  in  putting  up  the  barricades. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  there  before  the  box  was  shaken  outside  of  the 
window? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  but  left  immediately  when  the  barricades  were 
put  up,  and  never  remained  inside  of  the  room  after  that  during  the 
day,  but  I  had  occasion  only  to  pass  through  the  room  in  the  rear  to 
get  my  lunch. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  when  Brown  was? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  met  Brown 
outside  on  the  piazza. 

Q.  Where  was  the  conversation  about  Brown  having  a  table  inside? — 
A.  r  was  outside  of  the  barricade  speaking  to  the  manager  through  the 
window. 

Q.  AAliere  was  Brown?— A.  Some  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  managers,  in 
the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  Brown's  staying  there? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  I  made 
the  objection  because  I  considered  that  that  poll  should  be  conducted 
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faiily  and  squarely,  and  I  wanted  the  supervisor  to  be  along  near  the  box, 
and  not  several  feet  in  the  rear. 

Q.  lie  was  not  near  enough  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  near  enough  to  see  a 
fair  eleetion. 

Q.  You  were  anxious  he  should  see? — A.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Q.  JMuirliead  told  liiui  he  should  not  remain  inside? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not;  he  said,  ''^Vith  my  consent  he  should  not  remained  inside." 

Q.  lie  eould  have  got  nearer  the  box  by  remaining  inside? — A.  'No, 
sir;  the  managers  stood  between  him  and  the  box. 

Q.  Then  he  came  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  placed  himself  by  the 
box. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  a  table? — A.  Well,  my  information  is  based  on 
hearsay.  I  do  not  know  how  he  got  the  table,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
was  at  a  table  when  I  s})oke. 

Q.  Were  there  any  constables  inside? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  there  were. 

Q.  AVha't  time  of  day  were  they  in  there  ? — A.  All  day. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  there? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than 
four  to  tive  in  there  at  any  time;  I  do  not  think  more  than  two  at  any 
time. 

Q.  AMio  were  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  Democrat;  I  am  not 
very  intimate  with  him. 

Q.  \\'ho  else  ? — A.  1  believe  they  were  all  Democrats — no,  sir;  I  will 
take  that  back.  There  was  appointed  a  committee  to  suggest  the  names 
of  several  for  constables,  and  I  named  several  Eepublicans,  and  they 
refused  to  serve. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  inquiring  about  these  other  names  that  were  there  and 
in  this  room. — A.  I  cannot  do  that;  I  do  not  remember  which  constables 
were  in  the  room  and  which  were  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  constables  in  attendance  upon  that  poll  that  were 
Republicans  ? — A.  There  were  constables  present  who  were  Republicans. 

Q.  Any  State  constables  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  w^as,  because  I 
think  that  all  constables  refused  to  serve  as  State  constables;  there 
were  some  others  there. 

Q.  AYere  they  inside  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  whether  they  were,  then  ? — A.  I  could  not  swear 
to  any  men  being  there. 

Q.  \Yhat  time  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  think  I  voted  about  some  time  be- 
tween twelve  and  three.     I  would  not  like  to  swear  Avhat  time. 

Q.  AYhat  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  the  Democratic  tissue  ticket,  as  it 
was  called. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  distributed  there  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  did  myself 
distribute  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  them  ? — A.  I  had  them  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  table  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  them  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Who  distributed  them  besides  yourself  ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  any- 
body who  wanted  to  take  them.  I  gave  a  great  many  to  pretended  Re- 
publieans. 

(^  IIow  many  tissue  ballots  did  you  distribute  during  the  day? — A. 
1  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  can  give  some  idea. — A.  Well  it  may  have  been  anywhere 
between — Avell,  I  suppose,  thousands — well,  about  a  thousand. 

i).  How  many  other  tickets  did  you  distribute — of  the  stiti'  ones  ? — 
A.  It  may  have  been  a1)Out  500;  hardly  that  many. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  of  those  tissue  ballots  voted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  for 
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tliis  reason  :  T  did  not  think  I  had  any  ri;ilit  to  .scrutinize  the  ballot.  I 
heard  several  men  say  they  had  voted  them. 

Q.  You  voted  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  I  saw  voted. 

Q.  Everythinj;- Avent  ott'fair  durini;-  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everythinj^"  was  fair  all  the  time,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  that  was  indicative  of  fraud  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  Neither  in  the  day  nor  evening  I — A.  It  was  charged  that  tickets 
were  drawn  out ;  more  tickets  in  the  box  had  to  be  drawn  out,  under 
the  law,  to  make  the  luimber  correspond  with  the  names  on  the  poll- lists. 
That  showed  fraud,  of  course. 

Q.  You  know  that  Avas  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present  and  know 
it  to  l)e  true. 

Q.  What  was  the  excess  ? — A.  It  was  over  500.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  statements  you  received  yesterday  as  to  the  excess  were  correct. 
They  wert^,  tirst  counted  fairly  and  s(iuarely,  to  all  appearances,  and  then 
counted  again,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  ten  too  many.  For  ex- 
Ijlanation,  say  1,100  were  in  the  box  and  500  were  drawn  out.  Before 
they  were  drawn  out  it  was  agreed,  and  the  supervisor  assented,  that 
the  tickets  be  counted  again,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake ;  and 
on  the  second  counting  there  was  found  ten  more  votes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  tell  what  tickets  were  drawn, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic  ? — A.  It  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  Were  any  tissue  ballots  withdrawn ! — A.  Some  were,  sir  5  a  great 
many  probably  were. 

Q.  About  how  many  tissue  ballots  were  drawn  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Then  you  could  tell  every  tissue  ballot  was  a  Democratic  ticket? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  if  any  tissue  ballots  were  drawn  out  they  must  have  been 
Democratic  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  don't  see  that  that  follows,  because 
there  may  have  been  some  Iiei)ublican  tissue  ballots  there. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  at  the  box  nor  at  the  polls  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Still  you  think  that  very  likely  these  tissue  ballots  were A. 

I  did  not  say  "very  likely." 

Q.  Try  and  tell  us  how  many  tissue  l)allots  were  burned  up. — A.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  tell ;  a  great  number  of  tissue 
ballots  were  destroyed — a  very  great  number. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  half  that  were  drawn  out  were  tissue  ballots  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  many. 

Q.  Well,  one-third? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one-third  were  destroyed,  in  my 
oi)inion,  because  I  know  I  felt  very  nervous  in  my  heart.  I  did  not 
like  the  clerk  because  he  was  so  honest. 

Q.  Then  you  <lid  feel  some  dissatisfaction  because  the  clerk  was  hon- 
est ? — A.  I  had  dissatisfaction  that  there  were  so  many  burned  up. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  dissatisfied  because  the  clerk  was  so  honest. — 
A.  What  I  mean  was,  and  the  words  will  convey,  is,  that  in  my  oi)inion 
it  would  be  God's  blessing  if  in  it  ended  the  Bepublican  ride  of  South 
Carolina  (for  I  have  no  objection  to  liepublican  rule) — the  JJadical  negro 
rule  wouhl  be  ]»ut  an  end  to ;  and  I  was  very  much  in  fear  that  the  clerk 
was  drawing  out  too  many  Democratic  tickets ;  and  what  I  mean  by 
that  is,  that  I  was  very  much  in  fear  that  the  clerk  was  doing  what  he 
ought  not  to  do,  and  3"et  it  was  his  duty. 
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Q,  You  (lid  not  want  the  cloik  to  do  Ins  duty  ? — A.  I  -uould  have  beeu 
much  i)l«'ased  if  la'  liad  not  taken  so  many  out. 

Q.  The  clerk  was  sworn  to  do  his  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  seen  him  commit  peijury  to  secure  your 
ends  ? — A.  Not  my  ends. 

Q.  Well,  lor  the  i)urpose  of  destroying  Radical  rulef — A.  "Well,  for 
the  ]»uri>ose  of  destjoyin^  IJadical  rule,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
him  take  any  steps  he  pleased. 

Q.  Commit  jierjury  t  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  pretty 
nuich  any  nunins  would  be  justifiable  in  destroying  the  Kadical  rule  iu 
South  Carolina  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  my  language  meant  that,  but 
you  may  put  your  interpretation  on  it  if  you  want  to.  ]\Iy  interpreta- 
tion of  it  is,  I  Avould  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  that  poll  give  a 
handsome  Denu)cratic  majority,  and  I  would  have  been  very  much 
l)leased  to  see  the  clerk  so  manage  it,  but  the  clerk  seemed  to  have  beeu 
entirely  too  honest,  and  1  did  not  encourage  him  in  anything  else,  and 
he  did  not  giatity  me. 

Q.  Well,  he  drew  them  out  honestly  before,  and  iu  doing  so  he 
destroyed  a  few  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  when  you  saw  them  drawn  out  you  thought  he 
was  drawing  too  many  tickets  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  suppose  he  was  drawing  too  mauy  ? — A.  Y'ou  said  I 
su])pose(l  it. 

Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  say  now ;  did  you  think  so  at  the  time  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir. 

Q.  "SMien  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  one-third  of  these  were 
when  they  were  drawn  ? — A.  Xot  with  certainty  5  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  lU'esumption. 

Q.  How  many  names  did  you  ha^'e  on  your  poll-list  f — A.  ]My  recol- 
lection was  (>18.  I  think  the  super\isor  said  yesterday  GliO.  I  make 
that  correction.  I  do  not  know  that  618  was  the  number,  as  I  did  not 
keep  any  list ;  but  my  recollection  is  what  it  is  said  to  be. 

Q.  Xow  there  was  how  many  excess  i — A.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
about  live  humbled  odd. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  inmiber? — A.  Well,  it  was  less  than  GOO  and  more 
than  500. 

Q.  How  many  tissue  ballots  did  you  find  in  tln-re  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  " 

Q.  Well,  you  can  form  an  opinion — you  were  there  and  an  interested 
spectator. — A.  Well,  I  cannot  truly  estimate. 

Q.  Was  it  .500  ?— A.  I  suppose  .500. 

Q.  Was  there  that  many  after  they  got  done  drawing  ? — A.  Xo.  sir ; 
not  that  many  after  they  got  done;  I  nunin  500  total  number  of  tickets 
iu  the  T)ox  included  500.  but  that  was  all  a  mere  presumi)tion. 

Q.  Xow,  in  yom-  500  excess  you  did  not  include  the  tickets  that  were 
destroyed  as  they  were  talvcn  out ;  there  was  no  record  kept  of  those  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  at  least  I  think  not. 

Q.  Xow,  as  they  found  more  than  one  ticket  together  they  tore  up 
what — all  of  them '? — A.  If  they  found  more  than  one  ticket  together 
differing  in  character,  all  were  destroyed. 

Q.  If  they  found  them  of  the  same  character,  what  then '? — A.  One 
was  counted  and  the  balance  destroyed. 

Q.  Xcnv,  how  many  double  tickets  did  they  find  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  in 
answering  that  question  I  w  ill  have  to  state  that  there  was  a  great  num- 
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Ikt  of  ti<'kets  drawn  out,  Miiicli,  on  account  of  tlu'  ])('cnliar  cliaractcr  of 
tlie  pajHT  tlicy  "vverc  ])rintc(l  on.  tlicy  would  clin*;-  to.nctlicr. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  lu>\v  it  ]ia]>])('ncd? — A.  Tljcy  were  not  folded 
inside  of  each  other,  but  they  would  clin<i-  together,  and  against  my  pro- 
test and  views,  even  in  some  cases  against  the  o])inion  of  the  supervisor, 
when  they  were  believed  to  be  but  tickets  found  sticking  together,  they 
were  destroyed. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  were  destroyed  of  that  class  of  tickets? — A.  It 
would  be  inii)ossible  for  me  to  say ;  Ave  went  on  several  times,  and  num- 
bers w«ne  destroyed. 

Q.  You  can  guess  at  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couhl  not  begin  to  guess ;  I 
could  not  a])pro\imate  it.  In  fact  the  figures  I  have  been  giving  are 
based  so  utterly  on  conjecture  that  I  would  not  like  to  give  them. 

Q.  Was  it  JrO  or  50  of  that  class  tliat  were  destroyed? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  thiidv  as  many. 

Q.  Half  as  many  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  about  20. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  was  20,  that  should  be  added  to  the  excess  that  was 
destroyed? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Eepublican  tickets  did  you  find  with  tissue  ballots  in 
them  !  Y'ou  said  a  number ;  now  hoAv  many  ? — A.  Quite  a  number,  I 
said. 

Q.  Now  that  is  very  indefinite.  Was  it  5,  50,  or  100? — A.  Ten  or 
fifteen,  I  think. 

Q.  Ivepul)lican  tickets  with  tissue  ballots  folded  in — how  many  in  each 
one  ? — A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  about  it? — A.  Two  or  three,  or  perhaps 
four.     I  really  do  not  know.     I  am  speakhig  now  on  conjecture. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  have  been  two,  anyhow  ? — A.  Well,  there  was 
more  than  two,  I  tliink. 

Q.  Did  they  have  two  in  them  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  I  do  not  recollect.  I  heard  of  such  a  thing  occurring,  but  I  was  not 
put  there  to  scrutinize  the  vote. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that  they  were,  and  you  have  given  yoiu"  theory 
how  they  came  there. — A.  I  have  not  done  so ;  I  have  not  given  any 
theory  at  all. 

Q.  Y^ou  said  that  there  were  two  ballots  in  each  ticket,  or  more ;  now 
what  was  done  with  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  They  were destrojed. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  other  tickets  ? — A.  Destroyed. 

Q.  Then  all  the  Eepublican  tickets  were  destroyed? — A.  Y'^es,  sir;  all 
destroyed. 

Q.  Then  yoTi  think  they  destroyed  ten  or  fifteen  tickets  that  way  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  shaking — the  Eepublican  ticket  being  a 
large  ticket — that  in  shaking  them  in  the  box  the  tissue  ballots  would 
fall  out. 

Q.  What  were  these  tissue  ballots — Eepublican  tickets  that  were  in- 
side of  the  Eepublican  tickets  ? — A.  I  presume  they  must  have  been 
Democratic,  because  they  were  destroyed. 

Q.  If  the>'  had  been  different  how  would  it  have  been? — A.  If  they 
had  been  ditferent,  one  Avould  have  been  ke])t  and  the  other  destroyed. 

Q.  If  they  were  otherwise  they  would  have  been  all  destroyed  ? — A.. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  destroyed  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  Democratic  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i\.  Now,  your  theory  was  that  the  Democrats  did  not  want  the  Ee- 
publicans  to  know  that  they  were  A'oting  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  If  you 
will  let  me  give  my  theory — in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  I  have,  in 
17  s  c 
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the  past  year,  made  a  laijie  iiuiiiber  of  fiieiuls  of  tlie  colored  people ;  I 
have  defended  a  jiieat  many  for  nothinji',  and  they  have  come  to  me, 
that  were  stronjn'  oi>i)onent>s  of  some  of  the  men  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  in  tlie  inecincts  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Frank  Main  was  nominated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ])arish  and  I  was  nominated  at  the  other  end, 
and  a  large  nnmber  of  Jvepublican  leaders  gave  me  their  assurances 
that  they  were  going  to  aid  me  in  every  way  they  could.  1  paid  the 
expenses  of  some  men  that  came  to  tlie  Ifepublican  convention.  These 
men  would  not  come  out  openly  as  my  adheients,  but  I  had  i)romises 
and  assurances  from  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  that  i)arish  to  help  me. 
!Now,  sir,  they  went  u})  to  the  ])olls  and  I  distributed  these  tickets  freely 
among  the  liepublicans  and  did  not  ask  what  they  did  with  them.  My 
theory  is  that  these  i)eople  wanted  to  help  me.  1  saw  tlie  pastor  of  their 
church  during  the  surveying  of  his  church  grounds,  which  was  paid  for 
by  me,  and  he  infornu'd  nut  that  there  was  large  numbers  that  voted  for 
me,  although  they  did  not  do  it  oi)enly.  They  Avould  pin  IJepublican 
tickets  on  their  hats,  «^c.,  and  then  go  up  and  vote  this  tissue  ticket — 
.shake  them  in.  Xow,  that  is  my  theory  for  the  excess  of  votes.  1  think 
the  Republicans  repeated  largely  and  voted  double  tickets  largely,  and 
I  think  a  great  many  voted  for  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  think  the  excess  came  from  the  liepublicans  who  voted  in 
that  way .' — A.  Eepublicans  voting  two  for  themselves  and  two  more 
for  me.     I  do  not  think  they  had  a]iy  love  for  O'Connor. 

Q.  AVell,  they  still  voted  for  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  committed  a  crime  against  the  election  laws  in  their  interest 
for  you,  against  O'Connor,  but  for  your  interest  ? — A.  1  think  tliey  voted 
just  as  many  for  the  liCpublicans. 

Q.  Who  did? — A.  The  Eepublicans,  themselves. 

Q.  Xow,  how  many  Republican  votes  were  <leclared  when  you  got 
through  ? 

The  CriAiRMAX.  If  you  do  not  remember  I  can  give  it  to  you  from 
official  tigures:  It  is  147;  the  Democratic  vote  is  47.3  as  returned. 

]\lr.  Ca:meron.  It  is  lOU  tissue  ballots,  9  regular  Democratic  tickets, 
and  147  Eepublicans. 

The  \ViTNE8S.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  Democratic  ticket  woiild 
come  to  the  top,  and  I  think  tlie  man  would  draw  out  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  tickets. 

By  the  Ciiairmax  : 

Q.  Y'ou  cannot  tell  about  that? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  There  are  147  Eepublican  votes ;  now  what  projiortion  of  the  Ee- 
publican  voters  do  you  sui)])ose  were  anxious  to  vote  for  you  of  that 
147  ? — A.  I  sup])ose  that  147  voted  147  straight  tickets.  I  do  not  think 
they  voted  for  me  at  all. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  voted  for  you  were  those  whose  tickets  were 
destroyed  ? — A.  How  can  I  tell  ? 

Q.  You  knew  who  were  your  friends  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  never 
touched  a  i)rivate. 

Q.  You  are  a  sort  of  field-otlicer ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  aiu  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Y"<m  cainiot  deal  with  the  people? — A.  In  handling  Keijublican 
voters  I  would  not  deal  witli  the  privates. 

Q.  I  want  to  Hud  out  how  much  on  the  average — how  many  of  these 
Ee])nblican  voters  voted  for  you  '! — A.  I  do  not  knoAv.  I  had  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Eepublican  leaders  that  they  wouhl  vote  for  me. 

().  Did  any  of  them  tell  yon  that  they  would  commit  fraiuls  on  the 
election? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not  ask  them  for  that. 
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Q.  You  liiul  no  iutbiiiiatiou  they  would  vote  double  tickets  for  you  .' — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  anythinii-  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything-  about  the  election  liere  hi  Charleston  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sh'. 

i).  Have  you  ever  heard  that  any  tissue  ballots  were  used  here  ? — A.  I 
heard  there  were  10,b(K)  Kepubliean  or  Maekey  tickets  to  be  voted  here. 

{).  Have  you  ever  heard  that  any  tissue  ballots  were  voted  here  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  I  heard  as  a  general  matter  of  report  that  Kepub- 
lican  tissue  tickets  were  voted  here. 

(,).  How  many? — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  the  tes- 
timony given  by  Mr.  Junes,  but  1  also  understood  a  great  many  n.ore 
than  that. 

Q.  How  many  J )emocratic  tissues  did  you  understand  were  \oted  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  the  sbghtest  idea  except  what  I  heard  at  the  table  the 
other  <lay,  and  I  have  forgotten  those  ligures. 

().  Wiiat  do  you  say  about  the  number  in  the  city  ? — A.  1  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  but  only  in  regard  to  the  precinct  where  I  was. 

Q.  You  have  no  theory  about  it  liere? — A.  Xo,  sir;  only  where  I  had 
the  positive  assurances  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  ])arty  in  that 
parish  that  they  would  do  everything  they  could  to  aid  me,  although 
they  could  not  pronounce  themselves  Democrats. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  Brown  arrested  for  perjury? — A.  A'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you 'abandon  that  suit  in  the  State  courts  ?— A.  Xot  by  me, 
but  it  was  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  court  alone 
had  jurisdiction,  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  assistant  district 
attornev. 

(}.  AVhat  then '?— A.  I  then  went  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner and  made  an  affidavit,  and  it  was  corroborated  by  four  good,  re- 
si)ectable  mtnesses. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  before  ? — A.  Commissioner  Hagoo<l.  I  went  be- 
fore Commissioner  Poinier,  and  he  refused  to  take  it,  although  he  had 
taken  all  the  cases  against  the  Democrats.  I  went  to  Commissioner 
Seabrook  and  he  said  he  w^as  too  busy. 

Q.  Is  not  Seabrook  a  Democrat ? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  Democrat;  he 
has  a  liepublican  employee. 

Q.  AVhat  did  Hagood  do  ? — A.  Well,  after  various  delays,  he  took  my 
ahidavit.  Brown  was  not  arrested,  no  action  was  taken  against  him; 
but  he  allowed  me  to  come  before  hnn  the  next  day,  and  then  five  of  us 
solemnly  swore  that  this  man  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  there  the  mat- 
has  since  laid. 

Q.  He  did  not  hohl  him  to  bail  ?— A.  Xo,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge; 
he  did  not  do  it  openly. 

Q.  AVhom  did  you  bring  first  to  make  the  aftidavit  ? — A.  I  forget :  I 
have  brought  some  one,  and  he  was  certain  of  certain  facts;  I  thiidc  it 
was  Afr.  Jolm  Fell,  and  he  preferred  not  to  make  the  aftidavit.  I  then 
brought  five  witnesses  from  my  parish  who  made  the  aftidavit  before 
the  United  States  commissioner,     Charles  Errickson  was  one. 

Q.  Did  you  try  it  in  this  court  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  vou  advise  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know,  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  United  States  had  no  ju- 
risdiction f— A.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  until  Mr.  AVinthrop  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  case  decided  in  Georgia.  I  supposed  that  the  Ignited 
States  had  jurisdiction  over  such  cases.  There  is  a  decision  against  me. 
Q.  Then  all  there  is  about  it,  you  have  charged  Mr.  Brown  a\  ith  per- 
jury and  he  has  not  been  convicted? — A.  A'es,  sir;  I  have  charged  him, 
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and  I  can  say  that  I  can  ^o  to  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  or  any  Xortli- 
ern  State  and  })r()vehiin  on  the  ch^aiest  i)<)ssible  testimony  before  a  jury 
as  the  nu)st  infamous  perjurer  in  the  Tnited  States. 

().  Do  you  think  you  can  convict  tliese  Jvei)iiblicans  of  stuffing  thevse 
ballot-boxes  at  your  place? — A.  1  do  not  know  wliich  of  them  did  it. 

C^).  That  is  an  otfeiise  against  tlu'  law,  is  it  not,  to  vote  moie  than  one 
ticket  .' — A.  Well,  now,  1  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  J)o  not  know? — A.  I  thought  it  was,  but  1  have  heard,  1  think, 
Mr.  .Mackey  express  a  doubt. 

Q.  Now  you  have  some  doubts  whether  it  is  an  offense  against  the  law 
to  vote  more  than  one  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  the  law  is  against  voting 
twice. 

Q.  But  not  against  voting  six  or  eight  tickets  I — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  law  is ;  I  thought  it  was  an  offense. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  anybody  for  voting 
these  double  tickets  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that,  has  there  been  any? — A.  There  has  been 
none  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  all  iirosecution  for  violations  of  election  laws  in  the 
United  States  courts  is  improper? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  managers  at  the  baUot-boxes,  having  an  excess  of  GOO 
and  a  little  over,  wouhl  you  consider  if  they  were  prosecuted  that  fliat 
■was  persecution? — A.  1  would  consider,  if  they  were  arrested  and  it 
should  appear  upon  the  cross-examination  that  the  witness  who  had 
made  the  charge  was  unworthy  of  belief,  and  if  20  witnesses  should  j^re- 
sent  themselves,  of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  county,  and  offer  to 
swear  that  the  witness  who  made  the  charge  was  unworthy  of  belief,  I 
would  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  have  heard  the  20 
witnesses  and  to  have  released  the  managers.  But,  sir,  they  were  not 
held. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  try  cases  in  South  Carolina ;  do  you  go  off  on 
an  issue  of  that  kind ;  is  not  the  question  before  the  court  whether  there 
was  a  fraud  against  the  law ;  can  you  disprove  that  in  that  way  when 
the  fact  was  not  disputed  ? — A.  My  opinion  is 

Q.  Now,  does  anybody  dispute  that  there  was  that  excess  there  ? — A. 
No  one  disputes  it. 

Q.  They  know  how  they  got  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  belief  that  they  got  in  imi)roperly  ? — A.  I  believe 
that  Kei)ublican  and  Democratic  leaders  put  them  in  the  box. 

Q.  Kepublicans  principally  ? — A.  I  think  they  did  a  fail'  share  of  it ; 
I  think  they  were  quite  aufait,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  derelict  in 
their  dut^'. 

Q.  Y'ou  think  they  A'oted  most  of  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
if  any  went  in  on  the  Democratic  side,  they  were  i^ut  in  by  my  friends ; 
if  they  went  in  on  the  Republican  side,  1  suppose  they  were  put  in  by 
my  friends. 

Q.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter? — A.  Well, 
about  this  poll,  as  I  think  a  great  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  ujion  the 
managers  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  and  1  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
demonstrating  the  truth,  but  the  United  States  coiuts  will  not  permit 
me  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  to  Columbia  on  this  election  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  recently  to  examine  the  returns  from  this 
county  ? — A.  I  went  to  Columbia  on  professional  business. 

Q.  bid  you  examine  the  returns  ? — A.  My  answer  is,  that  having  gone 
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to  Coluiiibia  on  ]>i'ofessioni»l  business  of  a  private  diameter,  1  refuse 
to  state  wliat  I  did  or  tell  any  eontideiu-es. 

Q.  Vou  decline  to  say,  then,  whether  you  examined  the  returns  or 
not  ? — A.  I  decline  to  say  anythiuu'  al)out  uiy  Columbia  trij). 

Q.  AVere  you  arrested  in  Colinnbia  for  abstractinj;'  the  records  ? — A. 
1  decline  to  say  anything'  in  rejiurd  to  my  Colniubia  trip;  it  is  part  and 
l)arcel  of  my  business.  As  a  business  num,  1  decline  to  say  anything;- 
about  it. 

Q.  AVere  you  not,  ^vithin  tlu^  last  ten  days,  arrested  in  Ccdumbia  for 
abstracting  a  pintiou  of  the  public  archives  of  the  State? — A.  1  was  not 
for  such  an  otfeuse. 

Q.  AVhat  were  you  arrested  for  ? — A.  God  Almi<ihty  only  knows. 

Q.  IJy  whom  were  you  arrested  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  stated  more  than 
r  should  \m\e  stated,  because  I  was  up  there  on  confidential  business. 
1  meiely  state  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  member  of 
the  State  government  in  Columbia,  having  grossly  and  most  miserably 
deceived  himself  in  regard  to  my  objects  in  Columbia  and  piirposes  and 
certain  other  facts,  did  undertake,  I  believe,  to  have  me  arrested.  He, 
ui»on  discovering  his  folly,  most  humbly  apologized  for  having  done  so. 
Now,  sir,  I  refuse  to  answer  any  more  such  questions. 

Q.  AVhat  officer  was  that  ? — A.  The  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  He  is  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe. 

Q.  AYhat  particular  records  were  you  charged  with  abstracting  from 
the  secretary  of  state  ? — A.  He  never  told  me  of  the  records. 

Q.  Had  you  l)een  examining  any  ? — A.  I  had  been  examining  none. 

Q.  AVhat  records  have  you  had  in  your  possession "? — A.  1  have  had 
none  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  with  what  you  were  charged  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  they 
di<l  not  make  a  charge. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  charged  with  no  crime  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — A.  I  was  arrested,  but  no  charge  was 
nuule, 

Q.  They  hardly  arrest  people  in  Columbia  without  making  a  charge  ? — 
A.  They  do,  sir. 

Q.  Hi<l  the  ofticer  have  a  warrant  ? — A.  He  did  not.  He  Avould  not 
tell  me  what  the  charge  was  when  I  asked  it.  I  heard  he  was  looking- 
for  me  and  I  immediately  volunteered  my  presence.  I  found  they  had 
blundered,  and  they  apologized  and  1  left. 

Q.  You  had  some  trouble  up  there  about  this  matter — were  you  acting 
in  connection  with  some  of  those  election  contests  ? — A.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you  upon  this  subject. 

Q.  Hid  you  get  any  valuable  information  from  your  trip  to  Colum- 
bia ? — A.  That  is  mv  business. 


J.  E.  HAGOOD. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  rJanuanj  2!),  1879. 
J.  E.  Hagood  re-examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  Mr.  AValker  present  Air.  Brown  before  you  for  per- 
jury ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  showed  me  the  warrant.  I  was  present  and 
heard  the  examination  before  Poinier,  in  which  Brown  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  the  managers  of  election  at  Alount  Pleasant.     1  met 
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AValkcr  one  (l;i,v  down  street,  and  lie  asked  me  to  issue  a  Avanant  for 
IJrown  for  ])eriur\ .  J  said  1  would  see  about  it.  1  met  liiin  the  next  day 
on  the  street.  ^Valked  asked  me,  "  Have  you  issued  tliat  warrant  f  I 
told  liim,  ''  1  have  never  received  any  affidavit."  I  said  that  when  he 
showed  an  allidavit  1  Avould  issue  the  warrant.  One  day — I  believe  fhe 
21st  of  Xoveml)er — he  came  up  to  my  office  with  the  form  of  an  affida- 
vit. He  had  called  a  day  or  two  behue  that,  1  ou,ulit  to  state,  and  left 
an  affidavit  with  a  youn<i'  man  in  the  office,  which  1  did  ]u)t  see.  This 
tijue  he  brouiilit  another  man  Avith  him  to  make  an  affidaAit.  AVheji  I 
read  it  over  to  him  the  other  man  refused  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Walker  Avas 
very  much  enraged  when  the  man  refused  to  sign  it,  and  said,  "If  I  had 
known  you  would  not  make  an  affidavit,  I  w^ould  not  have  gone  to  the 
expen.se  of  bringing  you  over  here;  you  have  cost  us  a  damned  sight  of 
trouble.''  Then  he  sat  doAvn  and  made  an  affidavit  himself.  On  the  22d, 
Brown,  the  defendant,  was  brought  before  me.  I  heard  the  testimony. 
It  is  in  this  book. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?— A.  On  the  22d  I  left  for  Columbia.  I  had 
to  go  to  court  in  Columbia.  After  Walker  had  taken  the  testimony 
which  he  produced  before  me,  he  took  the  testiiuony  taken  before  I'oinier, 
when  Brown  was  witness  in  the  case  against  the  managers.  It  had  been 
taken  down  in  writing  by  a  stenographer.  AValker  said,  "  Bead  this, 
and  you  will  see  that  Brown  has  committed  peijury."  I  called  on  him 
for  the  testunony  afterwards,  and  he  would  not  let  me  have  it.  I  never 
saw  that  testimony  any  more.  I  talked  Avith  Major  Bassett  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  about  it,  and  they  told  me  I  had  better  let  the  case  stand; 
and  nothing  has  ever  been  done  since.  I  don't  think  the  testimony  was 
sufficient  to  bind  him  over.  I  Avanted  to  read  the  testimony  Avhich  he 
had  taken  down,  l)ut  he  AA'ould  ueA^er  let  me  see  it. 


THE  CHAKLESTON  COUNTY  BALLOT  BOXES. 

Chaeleston,  January  22,  1S70. 

The  committee  directed  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  examine  the  ballot- 
boxes,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  police  since  the  day  ot 
election,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee;  said  boxes  having  been  used 
in  the  election  of  1878  at  the  dilferent  precincts  in  and  al)out  Charleston. 
The  following  is  the  result : 

Palmetto  Engine  House,  ward  Xo.  3.  I>ox  opened  and  nothing  found 
in  it  except  the  lock.     Xo  tickets. 

Xiagara  Engine  House,  ward  8.    Box  opened  and  tickets  found  in  it. 

Marion  Engine  House,  ward  6.     Tickets  found  in  the  box. 

Stonewall  Engine  House,  corner  Georgia  and  College  streets.  Box 
opened  and  tickets  and  papers  found  in  it. 

Court  House,  Avard  2.     Box  opened  and  tickets  found  in  it. 

Twenty-two  Mile  House,  on  State  road.     Contents,  tickets. 

Cross-lioads.     Box  examined.     Contents,  tickets. 

ICnterprise  Landing.    Box  examined.     Contents,  tickets. 

Muster  House.     Contents  of  box,  tickets  and  pai)ers. 

]\Iount  Pleasant.     Contents  of  box,  tickets  and  papers. 

Audell's  Store.     Contents,  tickets. 

Cooper's  Store.     Contents,  tickets. 

Pino}>olis.     Contents,  tickets. 

Eagle  Engine  House,  Meeting  street.     Contents,  tickets  and  papers. 

Black  Oak.     Contents,  tickets. 
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Tliirty-two  ]\rile  ITouse.     Contents,  tickets. 

IJlaekville.     Contents,  tickets. 

Hickory  Bend.     Contents,  tickets. 

Strawberry  Ferry.     Contents,  tickets  and  i)apers. 

Henderson  Store.     Contents,  tickets  and  instrnctions. 

Monltrie\ille.     Tickets  and  instrnctions. 

Dill's  iniirt".     Contents,  tickets. 

]>iji<iin\s  Chnrcb.     Contents,  tickets. 

r.en  Potter's,  at  Half-way  Creek.  Contents,  tickets.  [Statement  on 
the  top  of  this  box  :   "Total  vote  109;  all  Democrats."] 

City  Hall,  ward  1.     Contents,  tickets  and  pai)ers. 

Strawberry  Ferry.     Contents,  tickets. 

Ward .     [Xnmber  of  \A'ard  scratched  ont.]     Contents,  notliing-. 

Ashley  Engine  Honse,  ward  7,  Columbus  street.     Contents,  tickets. 

Saint  Stephen's  Depot.     Contents,  tickets. 

Columbus  Pond.     Contents,  tickets. 

Hope  En,iiine  House,  ward  4.     Contents,  lists  and  papers. 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  boxes  contained  nothin<>,- ; 
twenty-nine  contained  tickets  and  papers.  Many  of  the  tickets  were 
tissue  tickets. 


Charleston,  January  23. 

At  the  close  of  the  testimony  of  A.  W.  Green,  the  ballot-box  labeled 
^'  Blackville  "  was  opened  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  by  order  of  and  in 
presence  of  the  committee.  Inside  the  \)ox  were  found  284  tickets.  The 
chairman  made  a  careful  and  close  examination  of  the  tickets,  and  ex- 
l^ressed  the  o]nnion  that  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  liad  never 
l>een  folded.  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Eandolph,  representing  the 
minority  of  the  connnittee,  agreed  that  twenty-three  (at  least)  of  the 
tickets  had  never  been  folded  (indicating  that  the  ballot-box  had  been 
^'  stutted  "  to  that  extent).  The  uncreased  tickets  were  all  Democratic  tick- 
ets. Besides  these,  there  were  70  tissue  tickets,  all  Democratic,  and  191 
other  tickets.  The  ordinary  printed  ticket,  the  kind  with  which  the  box 
was  mostly  filled,  and  23  of  which  were  still  uncreased  and  smooth, 
was  found  to  measure  8.V  inches  in  length  by  2i  nearly  in  width. 

Mr.  KmivWOOD  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  32  ballot- 
boxes  in  all,  29  of  which  contained  tickets,  while  3  were  empty.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  empty  boxes  the  label  belonging  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  giving  the  ward  and  the  ]iolling  ])lace  where  that  box  was  used, 
had  been  defaced,  and  the  part  of  the  label  which  contained  the  number 
of  the  ward  had  been  cut  out.  Of  the  name  of  the  polling  place  noth- 
ing remains  except  the  letters  "  Mar."  As  none  of  the  other  boxes  are 
labeled  a^s  belonging  to  the  Market  House  precinct,  it  is  probable  that 
this  empty  box  belongs  to  that  precinct. 

Another  of  the  boxes,  also  empty,  has  the  word  "  ward"  remaining^ 
but  the  numl)er  of  the  ward  is  completely  erased. 

Mr.  Eandolph  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  commissioners  next ;  some  explanation  would  seem  to  be  in 
order. 

The  Chaie^ian  thought  it  well  to  postpone  this  for  a  little,  as  other 
matters  might,  and  undoubtedly  would,  arise,  concerning  Avhich  the 
conimittee  might  desire  to  question  the  commis**ioners. 

]Mr.  Camekon  suggested  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  the  other  boxes; 
which  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

The  tellers  to  perform  this  counting  were  then  appointed :  On  the 
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part  of  tlic  Republicans,  J.  X.  Grejifi-  and  W.  I.  Elfe;  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Democrats,  W.  A.  Zimmerman  and  J.  A.  Barbot. 

The  C'iiAiRMA>",  after  free  and  informal  consultation  with  the  other 
iiiend)ers  of  the  connnittee,  drew  up  the  following  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  tellers  : 

1.  Count  all  the  tickets  in  each  box  separately  from  the  others. 

2.  Note  the  varieties  of  tickets,  size,  color,  and  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican. 

3.  Note  the  number  of  tickets,  whether  Democratic  or  lAei)ul)licau. 

4.  Note  the  tissue  ballots,  whether  Democratic  or  liei)ublican,  and 
the  size  of  the  ballots. 

5.  Preserve  all  tickets  and  papers,  and  replace  them  in  the  boxes 
fi'om  which  they  ai'e  taken. 

6.  Make  the  count  as  to  Democratic  or  Republican,  calling  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor Democrat,  and  Mr.  Mackey  Rei)ublicau. 


Charleston,  January  24. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  William  Singleton,  the  tellers 
reported  regarding  tlie  Strawberry  Ferry  l)allot-box  that  it  contained 
only  old  ballots,  cast  for  James  B.  Campbell  for  State  senator.     It  was 
evident  that  it  was  an  old  box,  not  used  at  the  last  fall  election. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  BALLOT-BOXES. 

Charleston,  January  2<S. 
At  the  conclusion  of  INIr.  Perry's  evidence  Mr.  Gregg,  of  the  board 
appointed  by  this  investigating  (;onunittee  to  examine  and  rei)ort  upon 
the  number,  size,  appearance,  &c.,  of  the  tickets  in  the  several  ballot- 
boxes  used  in  Charleston  County  in  the  last  election,  stated  that  they 
were  now  ready  to  report.  He  added  that  the  board  had  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  instructions  given  them  when  appointed  to  i»erform  this 
duty,  and  had  drawn  up  a  report  embo<lying  in  full  the  results  of  their 
labors,  which  they  now  sul)mitted  to  the  committee.  The  only  point  on 
which  the  members  of  the  board  differed  was  as  to  whether  some  ten  or 
more  tickets  found  in  the  box  belonging  to  one  of  the  city  precincts 
showed  e^^dences  of  having  been  folded.  The  tickets  in  (piestion  being 
produced  before  the  committee,  its  members  found  it  as  difticidt  to  de- 
cide the  question  as  the  board  had  done.  But  little  time,  however,  was 
spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  connnittee  unanimously  agree- 
ing that  it  was  minor  nuitter,  not  worth  any  lengthy  discussion,  nuich 
less  any  dispute.     The  report  of  the  board  of  examiners  follows : 


County.] 
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T.  .1.  IIUGUEXIX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2S. 

T.  J.  HuarENiN  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  ]\rr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  AVliere  do  you  livef — Answer.  In  Charleston  County. 

Q.  AVhat  ottice  do  you  hohl  ? — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

Q.  How  huig  have  you  hekl  that  othce  ? — A.  Since  the  election  in  last 
>"oveml)er. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  take  possession  of  the  office  ? — A.  On  tlie  3d  of 
IJecember. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  came  into  office  as  county  commissioner,  were  the 
poll  boxes  of  this  county  in  the  court-house,  or  in  any  room  of  the  court- 
house, where  they  had  been  returned  to  the  commissioners  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  were  in  the  city  hall  under  charge  of  the  police  of  the  city. 

Q.  When  were  they  put  in  tlie  custody  of  the  commissioners  ? — A.  A 
day  or  two  after  I  came  in  charge  of  the  office  I  received  notification 
from  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  that  the  boxes  were  there,  and  that 
he  desired  to  turn  them  over  to  my  charge.  I  refused  to  receive  them 
upon  any  such  understanding.  I  told  him  that  if  he  desired  to  [dace 
them  in  the  tire-proof  building,  of  which  I  had  charge,  he  could  do  so. 
He  sent  them  over.  I  nnderstaud  that  they  were  placed  in  the  fire- 
proof building.  I  never  saw  them.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet.  They 
were  placed  in  an  open  room  downstairs.  I  wanted  to  have  the  room 
cleaned  out  and  whitewashed,  and  I  found  the  boxes  in  there. 

Q.  Has  the  door  been  closed  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  ? — A.  It  is 
an  iron  safe,  but  it  is  very  much  out  of  repair.  3Iy  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  insecurity  of  the  fastenings  of  the  vault.  It  is  a  little  vault 
that  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time.  I  ordered  it  to  be  cleaned  and 
lepaired,  and  employed  a  carpenter  to  do  so.  When  the  carpenter  came, 
lie  took  me  downstairs  and  said  to  me,  ''Here  are  some  boxes  inside." 
1  said  to  him,  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  You  can  remove  them 
or  let  them  remain,  as  yon  choose." 

Q.  Who  brought  them  to  this  committee-room  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  never  felt  myself  responsible  in  any  official  capacity  for  the  boxes,  ex- 
cept to  furnish  a  room  to  place  them  in. 

Q.  You  only  stored  them  there  until  they  should  be  wanted  for  the 
next  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  As  to  the  ballots,  you  did  not  thmk  yourself  responsible  for  them  ? — 
A.  No,  su'  5  not  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Q.  From  the  situation  they  were  in,  was  any  care  taken  of  the  con- 
tents ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  building  was  open  throughout  the  whole 
day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  is  a  public  jdace.  The  public  have  access 
to  it.  The  keys  and  locks  of  all  the  rooms  need  to  be  fixed.  People 
could  go  in  and  out  pi-etty  much  as  they  chose.  Parties  had  been  in  my 
office  tampering  witli  my  oliicial  papers,  and  I  had  to  have  new  locks 
put  on  most  of  the  doors. 

By  Mr.  Ca^DERON  : 

Q.  Did  you  state  you  Avere  one  of  the  county  commissioners  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  ? — A.  Since  earlv  in  Decend)er 
last. 
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().  AMio  wore  your  associates  on  the  board  ? — A.  Mr.  Fogerty  and 
Mr.  Cane. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  associates  I)enu)crats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  tliey  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  they  are  l)euu)crats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  you  know  Mr.  O'Conner  is  a  Democrat '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  is  the  chief  of  police  of  this  city  ? — A.  Colonel  Khett. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  janitor  to  that  building-  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Janitor? — A.  His  name  is  Zimmerman. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tltere  an  assistant  janitor  also  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q,  Who  has  charge  of  the  building  at  night  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
anybody  has.  The  janitor's  instructions  are  to  lock  up  the  l)uildihg  at 
niglit. 

Q.  It  api)ears  that  the  tickets  were  not  in  the  box  that  was  used  at 
the  Palmetto  Engine  House  ])recinct,  nor  in  the  box  used  at  the  Market 
Hall  i^recinct.  Can  you  explain  hoAV  the  tickets  hap])ened  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  boxes  belonging  to  those  precincts  and  not  out  of  any  others  ? 
— A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  never  saw  the  boxes.  I  only  permitted  them  to  come 
into  our  possession  as  county  proj)erty.  I  took  the  ground  that  I  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  ballots.  I  told  Mr.  Rhett  that  he  could  send 
the  boxes  there.  They  were  received  with  my  sanction  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  commissioners. 

Q.  Is  the  building  in  your  custody  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  charge  and  control  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  official  control  of 
it.     I  have  official  control  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  county. 

Q.  Have  you  not  actual  control  of  that  building? — A,  Y"es,  sir; 
although  the  janitor  keeps  the  keys  and  sweeps  out  the  building. 

Q.  Is  he  subject  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  subject  to  what  orders  I 
may  give  him. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Republicans  employed  in  the  building  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir ;  up  to  within  a  few  days  ago  the  commissioner  of  schools  was  a  Re- 
])ublican.  The  late  county  solicitor,  Mr.  Buttz,  claimed  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican, and  occupied  an  office  there.  The  new  solicitor  qualified  only  a 
few  days  ago.     Buttz  had  to  be  ejected  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Q.  They  turned  him  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  no  authority  to  reut 
the  building  without  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  Buttz  turned  out  after  or  before  the  boxes  were  carried  there  ? 
— A.  I  don't  know  precisely.     I  can  refer  to  my  books. 

Q.  When  were  the  boxes  carried  there  ? — A.  A  few  days  after  I  took 
possession.  I  know^  it  was  a  week  or  two  after  I  took  possession  before 
I  could  get  Buttz  out,  because  he  said  the  late  commissioners  had  rented 
him  tlie  office.  I  said  the  commissioners  had  no  right  to  rent  him  an 
office  w  ithout  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  jury. 

By  Mr.  KiEKWOOD : 

Q,  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  room  in  which  these  boxes  were  put 
was  a  fire-]HOof  room  ? — A.  The  whole  building  is  what  is  called  a  tire- 
proof  building. 

Q.  The  boxes,  then,  were  i)ut  in  a  special  fire-proof  room  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  one  of  the  vaults  in  the  building-. 

Q.  Was  anything  else  stored  in  there  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge.  I 
never  have  been  in  the  vault  at  all.  I  ordered  it  cleaned  out  tlie  other 
day. 

Q.  Was  the  vault  kept  locked  '?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir.     When  I  went 
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lUnvii  thi'iL'  tlu'  other  day,  on  my  loniids  tliroii^ii  the  l)uil(liii<;',  1  IouimI 
that  door,  aiiioiij^-  others,  opeu.  1  found  one  room  Idled  Avith  Avood, 
another  with  coul,  another  with  coliins,  &c.  1  wanted  to  have  these 
rooms  cleaned  and  ])ai)ered.  That  is  the  way  I  hai)i)ened  to  find  this 
room  open  and  these  boxes. 

Q.  Did  not  tlie  carpenter  come  to  yon  and  report,  before  yon  went 
down,  tliat  tlie  door  was  open? — A.  No,  sir;  he  Avas  only  <>oiu8'  down 
Avith  me.     1  was  to  show  him  Avliat  Avas  to  be  done. 

Q.  AMiat  ofticer  Avas  ejected  i — A.  Bnttz.  He  had  been  Republican 
solicitor  of  this  district,  and  Avas  once  ti  mend)er  of  Congress ;  at  least, 
he  AA'as  said  to  Iuiac  been  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  AVhether  he 
Avas  granted  his  seat  or  not,  1  don't  know,  lie  has  l)eeu  solicator  of  this 
judicial  district.  He  had  a  room  downstairs  in  the  basement,  next  to  the 
room  Avhere  these  boxes  Avere  stored.  He  occupied  it  by  lease  of  the  old 
comity  commissioners. 

Q.  He  occu])ied  it  as  his  official  office? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  Avas  his  priA^ate 
office.  I  found  he  could  not  retain  it  under  the  law,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave,  and  he  left. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  alloAved  those  boxes  to  be  placed  there  simply  as  property  of 
the  'County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \on  took  no  charge  of  the  contents  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  The  hiAv  did  not  require  you  to  keep  the  boxes  and  contents  in  that 
Av*ayl — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  receiA^ed  the  boxes  as  county  property. 

Q.  To  be  handed  out  when  needed  for  the  next  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  coffins  were  sncli  as  are  furnished  by  the  county  to  the  poor? 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  connty  keeps  85  or  00  of  them  on  hand. 

Mr.  Ca^ieeon.  I  did  not  know  bnt  that  the  coffins  were  kept  to  bury 
Eadicals  in. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  asked  the  question  on  puipose  to  ease  your  mind 
on  that  point. 

The  Witness.  We  Avould  be  Aery  happy  to  bury  a  nnmber  of  them, 
sir. 
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Charleston,  S.  C,  January  23,  1879. 

James  B.  Witherspoon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Sumter. 

Q,  How  lono-  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  For  tifty-one  years. 

Q.  Wluit  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  jiracticing-  physician. 

Q.  AVhat  are  your  politics  f — A.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  Sumter  County  during-  the  last  campaign  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  ? — A.  ^o,  sir  ;  except  sim- 
ply to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  Democratic  meetings  ! — A.  I  went  to  one,  sir. 
They  proposed  to  consider  me  a  member  of  the  clnb,  but  I  retired. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire '? — A.  I  thought  they  would  go  to  extremes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  and  done. — A.  They  said  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards.  I  could  not  indorse  that, 
and  retired.  1  withdrew  from  the  Democratic  club  because  they  ])ro- 
posed  to  enter  ui)on  a  course  of  intimidation  and  violence,  of  which  I 
could  not  ai)prove. 

Q.  That  Avas  a  feature  of  Democracy  that  you  did  not  believe  in  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  denwnstration  made  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  ? — 
A.  When  the  liepublicans  had  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  there  I 
heard  the  firing  of  cannon  from  12  o'clock,  midnight,  until  nearly  day- 
light, from  the  academy  grounds ;  then,  in  the  morning,  the  tiring  con- 
tinued until  they  began  to  assemble.  Then  a  large  parade  of  infantry 
and  cavahy  came  into  the  town  well  armed.  A  procession  of  colored 
people  on  their  way  to  their  place  of  meeting  was  headed  off  by  the 
Democratic  cavalry,  and  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  get  to  the  place 
where  their  meeting  was  appointed.  When  the  meeting  was  in  progress 
they  seized  Mr.  Coghlan  and  took  him  onto  the  platform  of  the  court- 
house, and  threatened  him  a  great  deal.  I  didn't  see  him  struck,  but  I 
did  see  him  struck  at  and  tortured  a  good  deal,  and  jerked  from  side  to 
side,  while  they  were  trying  to  put  a  red  shirt  on  him.  There  were  a 
great  many  of  us  who  would  have  been  glad  to  rush  up  to  his  rescue, 
but  from  tlie  fact  that  there  was  a  semicircle  of  cavalry  men,  well  armed, 
surrounding  him  so  that  we  could  not  get  up  there  at  all. 

Q.  What  else?— A.  After  a  length  of  time,  just  how  long  I  could  not 
say,  General  Hagood  stepped  up  and  said  the  man  had  Ix^eu  tortured 
long  enough  and  he  would  protect  him,  and  he  did  protect  him,  and  the 
mass  of  tile  people  dispersed  after  that,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cannon  there  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
18  s  c 
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Q.  Where  was  it  when  you  saw  it? — A.  Xear  the  court-house;  I  be- 
lieve there  were  two  caunou,  but  I  only  saw  oue. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  a  caunou  ? — A.  An  ohl  brass  cannon,  unless  it  was 
an  iron  cannon  so  admirably  painted  that  you  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  brass. 

Q.  It  was  undoubtedly  brass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  size? — A.  I  am  no  judge  of  such  things. 

i],  AVas  it  loaded  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  was  charged  with  gunpowder 
and  I  lieard  say  it  was  also  charged  with  nails. 

Q.  When  was  it  said  to  have  been  charged  with  nails  ? — A.  They  said 
it  was  charged  Avith  nails  before  it  was  brought  up  to  the  rear  of  the 
colored  i)eople  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVillyou  describe  the  location  ? — A.  The  colored  people  who  had 
left  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  depot  could  not  go  much  farther ;  the 
cannon  was  brought  up  on  this  side  (indicating  the  location),  close  against 
a  large  body  of  colored  men,  so  that  they  could  not  get  any  farther. 

Q.  Who  iiad  charge  of  it  there  ? — A.  The  ofihcers  from  Columbia  had 
charge  of  it,  I  understood. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them? — A.  Four. 

Q.  How  was  the  cannon  hauled  from  place  to  place? — A.  With  horses. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  the  horses  from  Columbia? — A.  I  don't  know  cer- 
tainly about  that. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Democratic  meeting  that  day '? — A.  The  Democratic 
meeting  was  on  horseback,  mostly,  and  infantry  marching  together. 
There  was  no  jiarticular  place  where  they  assembled. 

Q.  They  were  just  going  all  over  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  place  was 
full  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Q.  How  many  men  iu  all,  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  there  in  town 
that  day  ? — A.  Xot  less  than  a  thousand.  There  may  have  been  more ; 
I  can't  say. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  were  they  armed  with? — A.  With  rifles,  shot  guns,  pistols, 
and  other  things. 

Q.  Who  commanded  them  ? — A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  had  a  variety  of  commanders.  I  saw  men  riding 
about  from  place  to  place  giving  orders,  and  I  could  not  tell  who  com- 
manded them  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  flags  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  flags  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  men  at  any  other  time  in  that  county 
during  the  campaign  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir,  at  diflerent  times ;  there  was 
another  Republican  meeting  where  armed  men  came  iu,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  about  the  same  time — about  the 
first  of  November ;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  exact  date. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  did  you  see  at  this  time '? — A.  There  were 
not  very  many — some  two  or  three  hundred. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q,  I  don't  recollect  whether  you  stated  where  you  saw  these  armed 
men  ? — A.  There  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  Eei)ublican  party 
at  a  church  there,  and  there  was  such  a  demonstration  of  Democratic 
infantry  and  cavalry  that  it  was  never  held. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  say  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men  at  that  time  ? 
— A.  At  least  that  many,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  exliibitions  of  like  cliaracter? — A.  Not  that 
I  recollect,  sir.  I  oulj'  heard  of  the  Ivafting  Creek  affair;  I  was  not  there 
myself. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  Eepublicans  of  Sumter? 
What  result  did  it  i)rodncel — xV.  At  the  moment  it  intimi<lated  the  col- 
ored people ;  since  that  time  it  has  amalgamated  the  party. 

Q.  And  kept  them  away  from  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  llepublicans  remit  in  their  determination  to  vote  the 
Itcpublicaii  ticket  ? — A.  After  the  treatment  Coghlan  received  it  amal- 
gamated them,  and  more  of  them  voted  the  l*ei)ul)lican  ticket  than  if  it 
hadn't  occurred.  A  few  had  Joined  the  Democratic  clubs,  but  they  quit 
the  clubs  after  that.  I  suppose  some  colored  men  voted  tlie  Democratic 
ticket.  I  only  know  that  after  that,  in  the  town  of  Sumter,  a  great 
many  colored  people  who  had  allied  themselves  to  the  Democratic  clubs 
retired.  I  know  of  white  men  who  had  been  Democrats  who  withdrew 
from  the  clubs  for  the  same  reason.     I  did  that  myself. 

Q.  ^Vhy  did  they  do  it  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  persecution.  We 
would  not  indorse  this  sort  of  thing  at  all. 

Q.  AVlmt  was  the  result  of  the  election  ! — A.  The  Democratic  ticket 
Mas  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,77G.     It  was  not  a  good  count. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  it  was  done  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to  the 
l)olls  and  voted,  and  went  home ;  I  had  no  confidence  that  there  would 
be  a  proper  count  from  the  very  first. 

Q.  State  why  you  had  no  confidence  that  there  would  be  a  proper 
count. — A.  From  the  general  feeling  over  the  country  that  there  would 
be  no  impartialitj'  at  all. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belong  to  the  Democratic  clubs  in  Sumter, 
so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  Eeally  I  am  unable  to  say,  only  I  know  that 
there  were  a  great  many. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  left  the  Democratic  clubs  on  account  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Democrats? — A.  I  only  know  of  three;  myself  and 
two  others. 

Q.  But  you  still  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  change  your  politics  ? — A.  I  scratched  oft*  two  names 
from  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  substituted  two  other  Democrats  in 
l)lace  of  the  two  whose  names  I  scratched  off. 

Q.  Y'ou  don't  know  but  what  the  colored  men  who  left  the  Democratic 
clubs  did  the  same  thing? — A.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  simi)ly  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  and  went  away? — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this  club  meeting  held,  at  which  the  decla- 
rations Avere  made  to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards,  that  caused  you 
to  withdraw? — A.  Every  few  days  they  have  a  meeting  of  the  club. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  with  them  last  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  the  12th 
of  October. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  not  meet  with  them  after  the  12th  of  October? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nearly  a  month  of  the  canvass  diuing  which  you 
did  not  meet  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  aft'airs  of  the  county  after 
that? — A.  Nothing  more  than  simply  to  vote. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  no  particular  attention  after  that  to  the  matter  of 
politics? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  -was  president  of  the  club  of  wliicli  you  were  a  member? — A. 
Dr.  Bossanl. 

Q.  AVliat  did  T)r.  Bossard  say  that  induced  you  to  leave  the  chib? — A. 
He  was  not  present  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  declaration  of  the  president  that  caused  you  to 
leave  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  any  other  officer! — A.  Only  the  i)resident,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  nothing-  of  the  difficulty  at  the  Eafting-  Creek 
meeting? — A.  Xo,  sir;  only  what  1  heard. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  of  the  12th  of  October,  you  say  the  cannon  were 
fired  at  night  ? — A.  The  firing  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  kept 
up  until  nearly  daylight. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  firing  of  a  little  cannon  there  which  was  used  on 
several  occasions? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  cannon  brought  from  Colum- 
bia. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  little  iron  cannon  that  they  have  on  Academy  Green 
there  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  that  would  not  make  that  much  noise. 

Q.  You  judge  from  the  report  only  that  it  was  not  that  cannon? — A. 
Y^es,  sir;  mostly. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  it  the  next  daj'. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  that  night  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  not  that  night. 

Q.  How  far  is  Academy  Green  from  the  depot  ? — A.  About  four  hun- 
dred yards. 

Q.  Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot  ? — A.  I  suppose 
so,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  Democratic  meeting  at  the  depot  ? — A.  It  organ- 
ized at  the  depot. 

Q.  Were  not  political  speeches  made  there  I — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  but  I  was 
not  present  at  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  down  to  the  depot  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  occurred  at  the  depot? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Hagood  on  that  day? — A. 
When  he  went  ni)  to  rescue  Mr.  Coghlan. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  seen  him  the  evening  before? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  who  he  was  until  he  went  up  to  protect  Coghlan. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  did  the  difficulty  occur  at  the  court-house  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  only  guess-work  for  me  to  say ;  probably  about  two  or 
three  o'clock. 

Q.  After  that  meeting  and  speaking  was  over  and  both  crowds  had 
assembled  at  the  court-house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  for  some  time  before  that  meeting  was  held  there 
were  not  rumors  that  the  colored  jieople  were  coming  armed  that 
day  ? — A.  I  never  heard  it,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  ;s'ou  first  see  these  cannon  ? — A.  When  the  colored  men 
had  retired  from  the  meeting  at  the  church,  and  had  gone  up  to  near 
the  comt-house,  then  this  cannon  was  brought  up  almost  behind  them. 

Q.  Only  one  piece  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  two  pieces  going  up  to 
C'olumbia  during  the  afternoon. 

Q.  But  you  saw  only  one  piece  on  the  streets  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
only  one. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  that  until  it  was  brought  up  from  towards 
the  depot  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  jon  to  that  cannon  ? — A.  Twenty  steps,  I  should 
supi>ose. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  give  it  any  close  inspection  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  You  just  form  your  opiuiou  by  seeiiij?  it  twenty  steps  off? — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Y'^our  opinion  is  tluit  it  was  a  brass  piece  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  up  in  town  at  any  time  before,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir.     It  went  from  the  academy  ft'reen  towards  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  fio  down? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  frt)m  your  own  i)ersonal  knowledge  '? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
I  could  hear  the  report  from  that  quarter. 

Q.  You  suppose  tliat  they  took  it  back  to  the  depot,  because  you  saw 
it  come  from  that  direction  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  For  all  you  know  it  may  have  been  there  all  the  time,  and  some 
other  cannon  used  in  hring  on  the  green  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  This  i)iece  might  have  remained  at  the  depot  all  daj'  until  brought 
up  that  afternoon,  if  the  cannon  on  academy  green  was  the  one  which 
had  been  used  in  ttring  the  night  before  f — A.  It  might,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  those  parties  in  controversy  with  Coghlan  ? — 
A.  I  was  near  enough  to  see  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Has  he  not  criticised  on  account  of  something  he  was  charged  to 
have  said  regarding  Hampton?— A.  Y^es,  sir;  he  was  trying  to  explain 
to  the  i)eople  what  he  meant,  but  was  not  allowed  to.  Whenever  he 
tried  to  say  anything  somebody  would  interrupt  him,  push  his  hat  down 
over  his  face,  and  so  on,  so  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

Q.  That  was  what  caused  that  difficulty— the  charge  that  had  gone  out 
thiough  the  crowd  that  he  had  said  something  offensive  about  Hamp- 
ton f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  made  them  treat  him  the  way  they  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  was  there  any  (piarreling  or  controversy,  or  any 
difficulty  ? — A.  Only  when  that  negro  man  got  knocked  down. 

Q.  The  police  tried  to  arrest  somebody  for  disorderly  conduct,  and 
this  negro  interfered  and  got  knocked  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  of  i^olitical  controversy  you  heard  nothing-  except  this  one 
thing  about  Coghlan — the  rumor  that  Coghlan  made  some  offensive 
remarks  about  Hampton,  and  the  crowd  made  such  a  noise  that  he  could 
not  explain  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  explain. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  midst  of  that  melee  Mr.  Hagood  came  in  and 
quelled  the  disturbance  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  \^'hen  that  was  quieted  down  was  there  any  other  disturbance  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  everything  else  went  off  peacefully  and  quietly. 

Q.  This  had  the  effect  to  intimidate  the  colored  men,  you  say,  but  they 
afterwards  got  over  their  intimidation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterwards  gave  an  increased  vote  to  the  Kepublican  ticket  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Sumter  vote  larger  than  usual  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
made  little  difference,  for  it  was  not  counted. 

Q.  On  election  day  you  were  not  at  any  other  polls  but  Sumter  and 
were  at  that  only  long  enough  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  only  at  one 
precuict. 


SAMUEL  LEE. 

Charleston.  S.  C,  January  23,  1879. 
Samuel  Lee  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairilan  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Sumter  County. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — ^A.  All  my  life. 
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Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  that  eonuty  I — A.  I  am. 

Q.  With  which  political  party  have  you  atfiliated  ?— A.  The  Eepubli- 
can. 

Q.  What  pnblic  offices,  if  any,  have  yon  held  in  this  State? — A.  I  was 
a  member  of  tlie  constitntional  convention  at  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State.  I  have  held  no  office  at  all  until  187(5,  when  I  was  elected  judge 
of  i)robate  of  Sumter  County. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during-  the  late  political  camijaign,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  campaign  ? — A.  I  was  in  Sumter  County  duiing  the  most  of  the 
time. 

Q.  "What  i)osition  did  you  hold  officially  in  connection  with  the  Ee- 
pnblican  party  t — A.  I  was  chairjuan  of  the  llepublican  committee  in 
that  county. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  o<;curred  in  your  county  previous  to  the 
election. — A.  A  great  deal  occurred.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  it  all. 
In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  quite  an  *iffoit  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  (^f  the  Democratic  party  to  prevent  any  organization 
whatever  of  the  Eepublican  party. 

Q.  What  were  those  efforts  ? — A.  The  tirst  ettbrt  that  I  discovered  in 
that  direction  was  from  a  street  conversation  between  a  prominent 
Democrat,  the  adjutant  inspector  of  the  State,  E.  W.  Moise,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Sumter  Wat('hman,  Mr.  Dargan.  I  was  passing  along  the 
street  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  conversation  between  these 
two  men ;  quite  a  heated  conversation,  in  which  both  were  very  much 
excited.  Mr.  Dargan  took  the  i)ositiou  that  the  Republican  party  should 
be  entirely  crushed  out  in  tlie  county,  and  if  any  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  moAed  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moise  took  the 
position  that  this  was  very  unwise;  that  the  Rei>ublican  party  should 
be  recognized ;  that  a  conimittee  should  be  appointed  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  wait  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  pro- 
l^ose  to  them  to  have  one  ticket  in  the  county ;  and  that  the  Eepublican 
l)arty  should  be  represented  ui)on  that  ticket.  He  said  he  believed  that 
only  in  that  way  could  they  have  a  fair  and  peaceable  election.  Dargan 
excitedly  charged  Moise  with  being  a  Eepublican  in  disguise,  and  said 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Democrats  would  see  that  Moise's  schemes 
should  not  be  carried  out.  jMoise  took  offense  at  that,  and  they  had 
some  very  heated  words.  Dargan  told  Moise  that  he  and  the  white 
people  intended  to  carry  that  county  for  the  Democracy  at  any  cost 
Avhatever. 

A  short  time  after  that,  the  State  Eepublican  executive  committee 
ordered  the  chairman  of  the  county  executive  committee  to  call  a  meet- 
ing at  the  various  precincts  in  the  connty,  to  have  delegates  selected  to 
the  county  convention,  whence  delegates  were  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
convention.  I,  acting  as  county  chairman,  called  a  meeting  at  the  vari- 
ous ])recincts  throughout  our  county.  Some  days  before  the  Saturday 
appointed  for  these  meetings — the  liTth  of  July  was  appointed  for  the 
meetings  at  the  various  precincts — I  received  notice  that  at  one  precinct 
the  precinct  chaii'man  had  been  visited  and  threatened  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  call  a  meeting  at  that  precinct  his  house  would  be  burned 
down,  and  his  life  would  be  in  danger;  and  he  gave  me  notice  that  he 
would  not  call  the  meeting.  I  thereupon  rode  out  into  that  neighbor- 
hood and  went  to  his  house.  On  arriving  there  he  told  me  that  there 
was  such  a  feeling  created  there  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
their  church  the  Sabbath  before,  and  assure  them  that  he  would  not  call 
a  meeting.     And  I  asked  him  to  circulate  through  that  neighborhood  a 
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notice  tliat  I  mysolf  would  bo  tlioro  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
g-anizino"  a  nieetiug'  to  elfM't  delegates. 

Ou  Saturday  I  left  vSumter  quite  early  iu  tlie  inoruiug,  taking  with  me 
one  of  the  county  comniissiouers.  AVheu  about  a  mile  from  the  jtrecinct, 
r  saw  (piite  a  crowd  in  the  road.  The  ])ersons  composing  it  apparently 
had  arms  iu  their  hands.  When  I  got  near  to  the  cross-roads,  where 
they  were  gathered,  I  discovered  that  they  were  white  men,  and  that  they 
had  formed  themselves  in  military  array  on  each  side  of  the  road  and 
across  the  road.  T  drove  up,  but  before  reaching  them  I  met  a  coloreci 
man  and  asked  him  where  the  Republican  meeting  was  to  l)e  held  that 
day.  These  white  men,  upon  this,  groaned  in  a  kind  of  ugly  way,  and 
the  colored  man  made  no  answer.  I  saw  that  he  was  afraid,  and  L  drove 
on  to  where  I  saw  some  colored  men  standing  a  little  beyond  the  cross- 
roads, and  began  to  talk  with  them.  At  this  two  white  men  and  Dem- 
ocrats, named  McLeod  and  Frazier,  came  up  and  called  my  name.  They 
said  they  wanted  to  see  me  by  myself.  The  colored  man  objected  to  my 
going  with  them  alone.  He  said  it  was  dangerous.  I  said  I  thought 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  walked  across  the  road.  Some  colored 
men  walked  with  me  and  stood  not  far  away.  The  white  men,  McLeod 
and  Frazier,  said  they  had  a  painful  but  imperative  duty  to  perform. 
The  Democrats  of  that  precinct  had  met  and  discussed  the  matter,  and 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  organization  of  the  Kepublican  party  in 
that  precinct  again,  and  I  was  advised  to  leave  immediately.  They  said 
if  I  was  found  there  inside  of  10  minutes  from  that  time  my  life  Av<mld 
be  taken.  I  protested  against  any  such  authority.  I  denied  that  they 
had  any  right  to  order  me  away  or  to  prevent  a  Republican  meeting  from 
being  held  there.  I  said  I  intended  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  They 
said,  excitedly,  if  I  called  a  meeting  to  order,  the  meeting  would  be  shot 
into,  immediately,  and  I  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  blood  shed! 
I  said  I  differed  with  them  as  to  who  should  be  responsible,  and  I  said 
I  intended  to  hold  the  meeting.  They  asked  me  should  they  carry 
that  message  back  to  their  men.  I  said,  yes.  They  started  back  and 
went  to  the  cross-roads.  They  had  about  time  enough  to  tell  the  message, 
Avhen  the  rest  of  the  men  sprang  u^)  and  went  to  their  carriages  and  bug- 
gies, and  took  their  shot-guns  in  hand,  and  formed  a  line  across  the 
road. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  There  were  about  twenty  with  guns. 
u  counted  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  There  may  have  been  more.  One 
or  two  were  colored  men,  and  they  had  no  guns.  They  had  jastols  in 
the  pockets.  When  these  men  came  into  line  across  the  road,  I  Avalked 
up  to  them  and  told  them  that  I  had  received  their  message.  I  addressed 
the  whole  of  the  men.  I  told  them  that  I  thought  I  discovered  tluit  they 
intended  to  disturb  the  meeting,  and  I  wanted  them  to  distinctly  under- 
stand that  we  came  there  for  no  fuss.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  have 
any  row ;  I  did  not  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  intended  to 
do  was  to  elect  delegates  to  the  county  convention,  and  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  interrupt  the  meeting,  and  ho])ed  that  they 
wouhl  not.  I  added  that  while  ours  was  a  peaceful  jnirpose  and  we- 
wanted  no  disturbance,  and  should  give  no  occasion  for  any  disturb- 
ance, if  the  meeting  was  interrupted  we  intended  to  defend  our  right  to 
hold  a  ])eacefid  meeting  there.  I  then  went  back  and  had  a  wagon 
drawn  out  into  the  road,  when  it  Avas  suggested  by  one  of  the  other 
party  that  they  hitended  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  cross  roads,  and  that 
our  coming  there  would  interrupt  their  meeting.  I  said  I  had  lu^ard 
that  the  (grangers  intended  to  hold  a  meeting  somewhere  about  there,  1 
did  not  know  exactly  where.    I  did  not  know  that  when  our  meeting" 
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was  called.  I  said  that  we  did  uot  wish  to  interfere  with  any  other 
meetin.i;'  of  any  kind,  and  that  we  had  no  objection  to  drawing' our  crowd 
aways  down  the  road,  where  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  nieetinj;'. 
So  1  had  tlu'  wafiou  drawn  a  little  ways  olf,  in  order  that  our  proceed- 
ings niight  not  interrui)t  them.  I  got  up  into  the  wagon.  The  nu^n  i)re- 
tended  that  they  intended  to  tire  into  our  meeting.  Thei'e  was  quite  an 
excitement,  but  I  went  on  speaking  and  they  did  not  fire  We  elected 
our  delegates,  and  they  staid  right  on  the  spot  there  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  so.  Tliey  got  into  a  crowd,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
right  ni),  but  instead  of  stopping  they  rode  right  by.  I  kept  on  speak- 
ing, and  they  passed  on  and  went  off,  and  did  not  disturb  us.  I  got 
through  and  went  back  to  Sumter.  AVlien  I  got  to  Sumter  the  news 
had  reached  there  that  our  meeting  had  been  disturbed,  and  that  we 
had  been  driven  back  without  holding  a  meeting.  I  called  upon  the 
Democratic  county  chairman,  ]Mr.  Fraser,  and  informed  him  what  had 
taken  place.  In  the  conversation  which  followed,  jNIr.  Fraser  said  that, 
Avhile  he  did  uot  know  anything  of  the  intention  of  that  meeting  being- 
disturbed,  he  thought  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  white  people  of  Sumter  County  not  to  allow  the  Republican 
party  to  organize  and  come  into  power  again.  I  reasoned  with  him  upon 
the  injustice  of  such  a  course.  He  said  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  reason. 
He  stated  it  simply  as  a  fact  that  there  was  a  determination  not  to  allow 
the  llepublicans  to  organize,  and  he  advised  me  uot  to  attemi)t  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Rei)ublicau  party  there.  He  thought  the  Democratic 
party  was  the  best  i)arty  to  rule,  and  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  .show  the 
colored  peoi)le  that  they  were  their  best  friends;  and  whoever  attempted 
to  organize  the  llepubliean  party  there  this  campaign  Avould  be  doing  a 
great  wiong  to  the  colored  people,  as  well  as  the  whites ;  and  he  would 
not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  result.  I  came  out  on  the  streets, 
and  there  a  short  time  afterward  I  passed  Mr.  Dargan.  He  had  quite  a 
crowd  of  colored  men  around  him,  to  whom  he  was  talking  very  excitedly. 
I  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  him,  but  I  afterwards  asked  several  persons 
what  he  was  saying.  I  was  told  that  he  said  that  if  we  attempted  to 
hold  a  convention  he  would  get  a  crowd  of  white  men  to  come  up  and 
break  up  the  meeting.  He  said  that  there  should  not  be  any  Republi- 
(5an  organization  in  that  county.  This  was  told  me  by  several  i)ersons. 
It  was  generally  regarded  throughout  the  county  that  it  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  white  people  that  the  convention  appointed  for  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  August  3,  would  be  broken  up  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  hold  it.  On  the  Saturday  that  the  convention  was  to  be  held,  the  Re- 
publicans held  a  caucus.  The  night  before,  various  stores  in  the  town 
had  had  guns  put  in  them.  They  were  seen  carried  into  those  stores  on 
Friday  night.  We  met  on  Saturday  morning  early  to  decide  what 
course  to  pursue;  whether  we  should  meet  in  the  court-house — the  usual 
place — or  at  the  school-uouse.  It  was  finally  decided  to  hold  the  caucus 
at  the  school-house,  which  was  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  that 
we  should  arrange  all  our  business  so  that  we  need  uot  have  a  long- 
session  in  the  court-house.  We  held  that  meeting  and  went  from 
the  school-house  to  the  court-house.  At  the  court-house  we  organized 
the  meeting,  looking  every  moment  for  the  rumored  attack.  Mr.  Dar- 
gan, followed  by  several  notorious  characters  in  Sumter  County,  came 
into  the  meeting  laughing  and  stamping  very  hard,  and  making  consid- 
erable noise.  I  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  I  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order,  not  addressing  them  particularly,  but  asking  all  who  were 
present  to  come  to  order.  These  men,  however,  went  on  with  tlieir 
noise.     With  one  motion  we  elected  all  the  delegates  that  we  had  de- 
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cicled  on  in  the  caucus.  Tlieu  a  motiou  w.is  made,  very  unexppctoflly 
ti)  these  men,  "  that  th^  couveutiou  do  uow  ailjuuru,"  At  this,  I),iri;Mu 
aud  his  IVicuds  juiupeil  u})  excitedly  and  said  that  tlie  meetiuy;  shoukl 
not  adjourn;  that  tliey  had  co:n«  there  for  the  purpose  of  si)eakin,i>-  that 
(hiy,  and  we  shoukl  not  spriuj;"  any  adjournineut  on  th<'ui  in  any  such 
Avay  as  that.  1  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  but  tliey  came  up 
towards  nie  and  demanded  that  no  su(;h  motion  sliouhl  he  put.  1  had 
a  hiry;e  key  in  my  hand,  and  I  knocked  with  that  on  the  tabk^  in  front 
of  me,  and  decided  that  tlie  convention  had  ailjourned.  Dar.iian  came 
forward  and  very  excitedly  said  he  was  ^oing  to  speak.  .Mr.  Moore 
asked  me  why  not  allow  Darjian  to  speak  t  I  said  I  had  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Dar<»an  speakinj^' ;  that  if  the  people  wanted  to  hear  him  they  could 
(h)so;  but  the  convention  had  attended  to  its  business  and  had  ad- 
journed. Some  one  made  a  motion  that  the  crowd  be  or<>anized  into  a 
mass-meetinji',  and  the  motion  was  put  and  carried.  Then  Dariian  said 
that  he  moved  that  Sam  Lee  (myself)  shonkl  be  chairman  of  the  uieet- 
in^'.  The  Democrats  said  I  must  stay  and  preside ;  I  said  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  presiding'  that  1  knew  of,  and  caUed  the  meetin,!*'  to  order. 
Then  Dar^an  said  lie  wanted  to  speak,  because  he  ha<l  been  misre])re- 
sented,  and  that  he  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  denying  what  had  been 
said  about  him,  and  to  meet  the  scoundrel  face  to  face  and  give  him  the 
lie.  He  said  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  rumor 
that  he  came  there  with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  the  meeting.  I 
said  that  if  that  was  the  case  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  that  he  had 
not  come  there  for  that  purpose  than  myself.  When  the  convention 
adjoiu'ned  a  great  many  staid  and  a  greatmany  left.  Dargan  commenced 
in  a  very  excited  manner  to  abuse  the  Republicans,  calling  them  thieves 
and  scoundrels.  A  colored  man  attempted  to  ask  him  a  question,  but  he 
would  not  hear  the  question  Just  then.  I  appealed  to  all  present  not  to 
interrui)t  Dargan,  but  to  let  him  speak.  I  told  them  if  anybody  wanted 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dargan  he  should  address  the  chairman,  and  if  I  thought 
it  was  a  right  sort  of  question  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dargan,  I  would  ask 
it.  Dargan  again  commenced.  He  commented  on  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Hampton,  telling  the  colored  people  that  he  had  in  the  i)revious 
campaign  told  them  that  (xovernor  Hampton  would  be  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  but  reminding  them  that  he  had  never  said  he  would  heelecterl 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  asked  them  if  they  had  not  seen  what 
he  had  said  come  true.  He  went  on  now  to  say  that  the  Democrats 
would  hold  the  othces  in  Sumter  County  hereafter.  He  did  not  say  how 
it  would  be  done,  but  he  wanted  them  to  bear  him  witness  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats would  hold  the  offices  iik  Sumter  County  after  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber. One  colored  man  asked  him,  "  Do  you  think  that  is  right?"  A 
Avhite  man  Jumped  up  and  told  the  colored  man  not  to  ask  any  questions. 
Dargan  said,  "Yes;  let  him  ask,"  The  white  man  said,  "  He  shan't." 
The  colored  man  said,  "  I  am  asking  him  w  hether  that  is  right."  Then 
the  white  man  struck  at  this  colored  man,  and  a  row  commenced,  during 
which  pistols  w^ere  drawn,  and  a  general  fight  followed,  and  they  cleaned 
out  the  building.  A  large  number  of  Democrats  ran  in  with  drawn 
pistols,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  disorder. 

We  w^entto  Columbia  and  held  our  State  convention.  While  in  Co- 
lumbia a  committee  was  authorized  to  call  upon  (Governor  llami)ton, 
composed  of  T.  B.  Johnson,  an  ex-representative,  T.  J.  Colter,  an  ex- 
senator  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself.  We  were  author- 
ized to  wait  upon  Governor  Hami)ton  and  tell  him  of  the  disturbance  at 
our  meeting  in  Sumter  County.  We  called  npon  Hampton  and  informed 
him  of  it.    He  got  up  aud  walked  up  and  down  his  room  with  his  hands 
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in  his  poclvots,  and  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms,  saying  that  it 
was  an  outra<>-e  ami  that  lie  wouhl  see  tliat  it  shouhl  not  occur  ac^ain. 
He  took  the  names  of  the  parties  tliat  h'd  these  disturbances,  and  said  he 
"wouhl  write  to  Fraser  immediately,  tellino-  iijui  tluit  it  wouhl  meet  with 
liis  disapi)roval,  and  that  all  parties  should  be  allowed  to  meet  and  hold 
their  conveutions  undisturbed.  He  further  stated  that  he  expected  to 
come  over  to  Sumter  in  a  short  time  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  that 
he  would  then  denounce  those  white  outrages.  We  went  back  to  Suuiter, 
and  on  the  .'Ust  of  August  we  calle<l  a  uieeting  at  Raftin  Creek  to  reor 
ganize  the  licpublican  party  of  the  county.  Stewart  and  others  were  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  Coghlan  and  myself  went  over  from  Sumter  to 
speak.  When  we  got  a  little  piece  from  town  we  were  informed  that 
quite  a  number  of  armed  white  men — Democrats — had  gone  ahead  of  us. 
We  had  heard  that  there  AV(mld  be  a  meeting  at  l*rovidence,  between 
Eaftin  Creek  and  Sumter,  and  I  said  I  sui)posed  they  were  going  to  hold 
a  meeting.  We  went  to  Raftin  Creek,  and  met  at  a  colored  church  called 
"(iood  Hope."  We  had  to  turn  a  bend,  and  as  were  turning  the  bend 
we  came  to  the  church.  As  we  came  around  the  bend  we  Avere  greeted 
with  yells  and  groans  by  the  white  men  assembled ;  and  the  tirst  that 
we  knew,  we  were  surrounded  immediatel}'  by  a  large  number  of  men, 
some  liOO.  We  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  colored  men  there,  and 
we  saw  a  few  over  in  one  portion  of  the  crowd.  We  drove  up  where  they 
were  to  unhitch  our  horses,  and  while  we  were  doing  so  I  noticed  Mr.  Earle 
and  Mr.  Dargan,  who  were  "aides"  on  Cxovernor  Hampton's  staff,  which 
surprised  me,  as  the  governor  had  promised  to  help  ns  put  down  any  dis- 
turbance. Tliey  commenced  by  saying  they  had  us  at  last,  and  that  they 
came  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  we  spoke  to  the  Democrats  and 
that  we  should  cease  drawing  our  lines  with  tlie  colored  people ;  and  they 
ordered  us  to  proceed  with  our  meeting.  I  told  them  that  as  soon  as  the 
Eepublicans  got  there  we  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  that  we  did  not 
see  enough  Eepublicans  there  at  present  to  hold  a  meeting.  The}'  said  we 
had  called  a  meeting  and  we  should  not  back  out.  Those  were  Mr.  Earle's 
words.  He  said  if  the  meeting  was  not  called  to  order  in  one  hour's 
time,  he  would  take  me  and  Coghlan  prisoners  and  carry  ns  back  to 
Sumter.  I  said,  "What  is  your  object  in  doing  that?"  He  said,  "No 
matter  what  is  the  object,  we  will  do  it ;  and  the  less  you  say  here  the 
better  it  will  be  for  you."  By  that  time  a  crowd  gathered  there  and  said, 
"  Shoot  hiui  now,"  and  I  heard  all  kinds  of  threats.  I  refused  to  call  a 
meeting  to  order,  ami  he  took  out  his  watch  and  said,  "If  you  don't  call 
it  to  order  in  one  hour's  tiuie,  you  will  be  taken  prisoner."  Well,  the 
hour  passed,  and  I  did  not  call  it  to  order.  Earle  called  the  Democrats 
and  said  to  them  that  the  hour  had  passed,  and  Lee  had  failed  to  call 
the  meeting  to  order ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  his  determination  shouhl 
be  carried  out,  and  the  crowd  yelled,  "Yes,  yes,  carry  him  out!"  He 
came  to  me  and  said  I  would  have  to  go  to  Sumter.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  go  unless  they  carried  me,  and  they  said  they  would  carry  me.  Just 
then  a  Democrat  who  was  under  the  intluence  of  whisky  jumped  up  in 
the  wagon  and  said,  "I  call  the  meeting  to  order."  He  made  some  re- 
marks in  which  he  said  a  day  had  come  in  which  Radicalism  had  died 
in  Sumter  County  and  that  was  the  funeral,  and  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Lee  to  leave  there  until  the  entire  ceremony  had  been  tinished.  He  said 
he  wanted  the  rest  to  see  it.  Then  Earle  stepped  up  to  seize  me,  but 
several  came  up  and  asked  Earle  not  to  take  me  off  just  then,  but  to 
stay  and  see  it  through.  This  nmn  Avho  was  speaking  was  Dr.  Rembert. 
Then  they  wanted  me  to  speak,  and  they  said  they  would  make  me.  They 
took  hold  of  me  and  said  I  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker  and  they  wanted 
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toliearinyoloquence.  I  said  I  didn't  have  iiiiyelo(|iiencefora  Democratic 
mcetinji',  and  that  what  I  should  say  luij^ht  not  please  them,  and  1  refused 
to  speak.  In  the  mean  time  they  put  a  colored  man  u]),  and  I  recoj;nized 
liim  as  a  man  avIio  hatl  l>een  acting'  as  chairman  of  the  precinct.  He 
said  he  had  come  there  for  the  purjxjsc  of  declininji'  to  act  any  lon.uer 
as  itrecinct  chairman;  that  the  feelinj>-  was  so  nuich  against  l{e])ub 
lieans  that  lu'  liad  <lecided  not  to  have  anythinj>-  to  do  with  i)olitics, 
and  he  wanted  the  J\e])ul)licans  to  elect  his  successor  on  that  o(;(;asion. 
The  crowd  cheered  hiiri  and  said  he  was  a  <ioo(l  Democrat,  and  that  he 
should  never  be  intimidated  or  harmed.  When  he  .yot  throu<i:h  they  de- 
clared tliat  the  IJepublicans  should  organize  and  have  all  their  speeches 
in  their  presence.  At  this  time  the  waiion  u])on  which  this  man  was 
standin<i'  was  completely  surrounded  by  J^emoerats,  and  all  the  men  had 
their  pistols  ^^sil)le.  A  motion  was  then  put  that  another  nmii  should 
be  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  meeting;;  and  the  Demo- 
crats decided  whom  he  should  be,  and  he  Avas  elected.  He  took  the 
stand  and  called  upon  the  various  speakers.  Stewart  was  called, 
and  sjioke,  and  then  they  called  for  me.  I  re(piested  that  Mr.  Cogh- 
lan,  who  was  a  much  older  man  than  myself,  should  s[)eak,  and  that 
1  would  give  way  to  liim.  C»jglilau  declined  to  speak.  Then  some 
one  called  for  John  J.  Dargan,  and  he  immediately  jumped  upon 
the  stand  and  commenced  speaking-,  and  as  he  started  oti'  he  turned  to 
me  and  poined  liis  linger  at  my  face,  and  said,  "This  man  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  trouble  in  Sumter  County,  and  the  white  men  intend  to 
see  that  he  ceases  creating  any  more  disturbance."  As  soon  as  lie  com- 
menced I  tried  to  get  oft"  the  wagon  quietly,  but  he  saw  me  and  demanded 
that  I  should  stay  there.  I  said,  "  No ;  not  while  you  are  pointing 
your  linger  in  my  face."  Then  he  knocked  me  down  and  others  ran  in 
and  beli)ed  to  choke  me.  They  took  me  off  bodily  and  carried  me  off. 
They  took  me  to  a  dark,  thick  piece  of  woods,  and  several  times  while 
going  through  the  woods  they  stopped  and  held  consultations  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  me;  and  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
ready  to  decide  never  to  call  another  Re])ublican  meeting  in  that  county. 
I  said,  "  Xo,  I  am  not  ready."  They  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
my  life  for  the  Republican  party,  if  life  was  ^o  sweet  to  me  as  that,  and 
they  told  me  to  choose.  Then  they  decided  to  drive  off.  There  were  about 
150  men  there,  some  following,  some  in  front,  but  the  majority  went  be- 
hind. They  went  on  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  ordered  another  halt. 
They  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  i)le(lge  myself  not  to  leave  the  town 
of  Sumter  during  the  cam|)aign;  and,  if  so,  they  Avould  vouch  that  I 
should  be  carried  back  to  Sumter  without  a  hair  of  my  head  being  hurt, 
and  that  if  I  did  not  do  that  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  what  they 
would  do.  I  told  them  I  would  not  do  that;  that  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Kepubliean  meeting  and  could  not  do  it;  that  I  felt  it  Avas  my  duty  to 
work  for' them.  They  did  not  do  me  bodily  harm  then,  but  drove  on. 
When  we  got  within  4  miles  of  Sumter,  they  halted  the  procession  and 
said,  "iSTow,  this  is  your  last  chance;  you  must  cease  your  operations  in 
behalf  of  the  Kepubliean  party."  If  I'pledged  myself  to  join  the  Demo- 
cratic club  at  the  next  meeting  they  would  see  that  I  was  well  taken  care 
of,  and  that  I  should  not  want  for  anything,  and  that  I  should  have  a 
peaceable  time  in  thejcounty.  I  told  them  I  would  not  make  any  pledges. 
Then  Mr.  Dargan  and  Earle  gave  me  my  "instructions,"  and  said  that 
was  the  first  time  they  had  got  me  out  from  Sumter,  and  they  wantecl  to 
give  me  fair  Avarning  that  if  I  ever  came  oxit  of  Sumter  again  attending 
public  meetings,  or  going  to  one,  my  life  should  be  taken.  They  said 
that  I  should  stay  in  Sumter  and  behave  myself,  and  if  I  was  ever 
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caught  out  of  towu  the  white  Y)eople  intended  that  I  shouhi  no  longer 
live  in  the  county.  Then  they  gave  nie  or(hn\s  not  to  open  my  mouth 
till  I  got  to  the  court-house.  They  said  they  would  take  me  to  the 
court-house  steps  and  give  me  these  instructions  publicly;  that  I 
should  quietly  ride  in  that  buggy  up  to  tlie  court-house  steps;  and 
that  if  1  opened  my  mouth  I  sliould  be  shot  Immediately.  Rode  along, 
and  they  had  to  pass  within  two  scpiares  of  my  residence.  When  I 
got  within  two  squares,  I  checked  the  reins  and  attempted  to  turn  the 
horse  to  go  in  that  way.  The  man  who  was  riding  l)y  me,  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  said,  "  Xo,  you  had  better  not  do  that."  But  they  discovered 
me,  and  immediately  surrounded  me  ;  and  they  took  me  up,  heels  over 
head,  and  i)itched  me  back  in  the  buggy,  and  nearly  out  of  it.  When 
we  got  within  one  scjuare  of  the  coiu't-house,  we  were  within  one  square 
of  my  house.  Then  I  jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and  ran  toward  my 
house.  They  turned  their  horses  and  ran  them  over  me,  and  tripped 
me  down,  and  jumped  oft'  their  horses  with  their  drawni  pistols  and  took 
hold  of  me.  Then  I  resist<?d,  and  said  they  had  no  riglit  to  take  me, 
and  I  would  not  go  to  the  court-house.  I  said  that  I  had  no  business 
there,  and  would  not  go.  There  was  quite  a  disturbance.  I  recognized 
the  chief  of  police  near  us,  and  appealed  to  him  to  protect  me  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  town,  saying  that  these  men  had  uidawfully  taken  me  pris- 
oner, and  I  called  upon  him  to  protect  me.  As  he  came  in  the  crowd 
he  was  knocked  back  by  Mr.  Earle,  who  said  that  it  was  not  a  ]>olice 
matter,  and  he  called  upon  some  others  to  help  him  keep  back  the 
crowd.  There  was  quite  a  rush.  In  the  mean  time  my  wife  and  sisters 
ran  there  and  commenced  screaming,  and  quite  a  number  of  colored 
men  ran  in  to  protect  me.  We  had  quite  a  little  tight  there.  These 
men  attacked  all  of  the  colored  men  who  were  in  the  crowd,  that  had 
attempted  to  rescue  me,  and  beat  them  back  with  their  pistols.  Some 
older  citizens  of  the  town  came  over  and  plead  Avith  these  men  to  allow 
the  police  to  take  me  to  the  court-house  steps.  They  finally  agree<l  that 
the  police  could  carry  me  there,  and  allow  them  to  give  me  my  instruc- 
tions. The  police  did  so.  ]Mr.  Dargan  and  Mr.  Earle  made  speeches, 
and  said  they  had  cai)tured  me  out  at  a  meeting,  and  they  had  brought 
me  back  alive  that  time ;  but  they  wouhl  not  do  so  if  they  caught  me 
out  again.  I  was  then  allowed  to  go  home.  That  was  on  the  31st  of 
August. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  Republicans  called  a  precinct  meeting 
for  the  town  of  Sumter,  right  in  the  town.  Notices  were  piit  up  in  the 
post-ofiice,  and  given  out  in  various  forms.  On  the  7th,  whicli  was 
Saturday,  early  in  the  morning,  quite  a  large  number  of  cavalrymen 
came  into  the  town — some  four  or  five  counties — one  from  Clarendon 
County,  and  the  other  two  or  three  from  Sumter  County.  They  paraded 
the  streets  quite  early  in  the  morning  with  their  State  guns.  They  were 
regular  volunteer  troops  of  the  State.  They  said  they  came  in  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Republican  meeting,  and  that  none  should 
be  held  in  that  county.  The  Republicans  had  heard  of  the  order.  It 
was  rumored  that  General  Richardson  had  sent  out  such  an  order,  and 
we  had  hear<l  of  it,  and  had  changed  our  time  for  the  meeting  so  that 
they  were  disa])pointed  that  day,  and  were  very  much  disai)pointed. 
They  said  they  had  taken  their  rides  a  good  way  for  nothing,  and  said 
the  best  thing  they  couhl  do  was  to  take  Sam  Lee  out,  who  ha<l  called 
the  meeting,  aiul  hang  him.  I  was  in  my  probate  office,  and  a  number 
came  there  and  halloed  for  me,  and  tliey  demanded  that  I  should  be  brought 
out.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  Avere  restrained  from  carrying 
me  out.    My  friends  did  the  best  they  could  to  help  me,  and  I  staid  in 
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my  office  and  did  not  sIioav  myself  at  all.  They  staid  until  after  dark, 
and  when  tliey  went  out  they  beat  several  negroes  because  they  said 
they  were  Kcitublicans  when  asked  wliat  they  were.  The  company  that 
did  that  resides  at  IJishopville.  On  the  14th  of  kSe])teniber,  the  ]le])ub- 
licans  at  Wells  Court  House  called  a  meeting,  an<l  the  red  shirts  (that 
was  tlie  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  red  shirts),  (iuiteanund>er  of  them,  ap- 
l)eare(l,  and  one  or  two  companies  with  State  arms.  They  came  to  that 
meeting  and  demanded  to  be  heard.  The  Kepublicans  refused  to 
allow  them,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  meeting  and  were  heard, 
(^uite  a  numl)er  of  Republicans  left,  and  others  staid  and  heard  them. 
The  following  Saturday,  the  Saturday  that  had  been  apjiointed  for  hear- 
ing- Governor  Hampton,  the  21st  of  September.  In  the  mean  time 
between  these  two  meetings,  Mr.  John  S.  P.  Richardson,  a  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  Congress,  came  in  my  oftice  and  spoke  about 
these  disturbances,  and  said  they  were  wrong  and  did  not  meet  his 
views.  He  said  that  the  men  who  were  leading  them  had  been  notified 
by  letter  from  Governor  Hampton  that  they  must  cease  these  disturb- 
ances, and  he  assured  me  there  Avould  be  nothing  of  the  kind  from  that 
time  forward.  He  invited  me  to  attend  and  hear  Governor  Hampton 
at  the  next  meeting.  He  said  that  Governor  Hampton  would  speak 
upon  that  phase  of  the  cam])aign  in  unmistakable  language.  I  went  to 
the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Governor  Hampton  give  his 
views  on  this  point  and  express  his  purposes  to  us,  and  also  to  hear 
Mr.  Richardson.  I  went  to  the  meeting  and  I  listened  to  Governor 
Hampton.  I  was  pretty  near  the  stand,  and  he  closed  without  saying 
a  syllable  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  disturbance.  I  said  to  one  or 
two  Republicans  there,  "Why,  Governor  Hampton  has  not  touched 
up(ui  that  matter,  and  I  am  going  to  call  his  attention  to  it,  and  ask  him 
his  views  about  it."  I  addressed  Governor  Hampton  in  a  respectful 
manner,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  re- 
spectful question.  He  got  uj)  and  said  if  the  question  would  not  provoke 
a  discussion  he  would  hear  it.  While  he  was  saying  that,  I  heard 
swords  drawn  and  the  rattle  of  arms,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  men 
came  in  and  took  me  up  bodily  and  took  me  out.  The  cavalry  company 
rode  out  and  took  their  guns  off  their  shoulders,  and  said  to  bring  me 
out  there.  Governor  Hampton  advised  them  from  the  stand  not  to 
hurt  me,  but  to  bring  me  back.  They  did  not  do  it ;  but  finally  they 
got  to  pulling  me,  and  he  got  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  one  way,  and 
some  pulled  me  the  other.  I  thought  they  would  tear  my  limbs  off. 
Finally  they  allowed  those  who  were  assisting  Governor  Hampton  to 
bring  me  back  to  the  stand ;  and  they  kept  me  on  the  stand  until  late 
in  the  evening,  until  they  decided  I  could  safely  go.  I  had  requested 
several  times  to  leave  the  meeting  and  go  home ;  but  they  said  no ;  I 
iiuist  stay  there ;  that  if  I  went  down  I  would  be  killed ;  that  they 
could  not  control  these  men.  John  Kennedy  there  is  one  who  said  to 
me  that  if  I  did  not  mind  what  I  was  doing  I  would  get  killed  ;  that 
these  men  did  not  intend  I  should  disturb  the  meeting.  I  staid  there 
until  theydecided  it  was  safe  for  me  to  go  down  off  the  stand.  Then  I 
came  home. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  Richardson  make  a  speech  then  ?— A.  I  heard  he  did  after  I 
left.  I  went  home.  There  was  great  excitement  among  these  men. 
They  rode  around  town  hunting  for  me,  and  inquiring  for  me,  but  I  did 
not  show  myself. 

The  next  disturbance  that  took  place  in  Sumter  was  on  the  12th  of 
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October.  The  Kepublicans  oallod  a  meetin;2r  and  advertised  it  to  be  held 
at  Sumter  Court  House.  But  before  that  meeting  and  just  after  the 
Ham])tou  nu'etinj;,  I  liad  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Frazer,  who  is  the  J)em- 
ocratic  chairman,  and  in  the  conversation  he  said  there  was  }ireat  ex- 
citement in  the  county;  that  he  did  not  a])prove  of  it,  but  that  it  was 
carried  on  by  J)emocrats  who  thouj^lit  it  was  the  best  way  of  carrying 
on  the  cam])aign;  that  it  might  be  riglit  or  wrong,  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  poweriess.  He  was  only  one  man,  lie  said,  and  he  could  not  control 
it.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  llepulilicans  give  uj)  and  make  no 
effort  at  all  to  elect  any  ticket,  but  alh>w  the  Democrats  to  carry  the 
county.  But  if  the  Republicans  persisted  in  carrying  it,  they  would  be 
interfered  with  as  Dargan  threatened ;  that  if  their  meetings  were  to  be 
interfered  with  the  United  States  Attorney -General  intended  to  enforce 
certain  laws  that  were  very  questionable,  and  if  that  was  to  be  the  plan, 
t-o  arrest  them  if  difficulties  occurreil,  there  would  be  no  election  in  Sum- 
ter County.  I  smiled  and  asked  how  that  would  be  brought  about.  He 
said  it  would  be  brought  about.  He  said, "  You  know  I  have  power  enough 
to  carry  the  ele(;tion  and  if  that  is  the  plan  there  will  be  no  election  in 
Sumter  County  at  all."  That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him.  Well,  the 
day  before  this  meeting  on  the  12th  October  Mr.  Dargan  went  around 
among  the  Bepublicans  there  and  wanted  them  to  deftue  their  povsition — 
went  around  in  a  very  solemn  manner  and  sai<lhe  had  come  to  have  them 
define  their  i)Osition  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  Republican  or 
Democratic.  Some  Republicans  wanted  to  know  why  he  wanted  to 
know  that  fact,  and  others  got  frightened  and  said  they  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  meeting  the  next  day,  and  they  would  keep  away. 
Well,  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  frightened  encouraged  Dargan 
and  his  friends  and  they  went  to  others  and  wanted  to  know  how  they 
stood.  They  M'ere  asked  what  they  wanted  to  do  that  for.  They  sai  d  they 
intended  to  clean  out  the  last  radical  leader  to-morrow  and  they  wanted 
to  know  every  man's  position.  Well,  on  that  Friday  night  about  12  o'clock 
or  a  little  after  they  commenced  firing  field-pieces  in  the  town  and  they 
kept  it  up  until  neardaylight  continuously,  at  an  intervalof  G  or  7  minutes, 
until  very  near  daylight.  Then  they  ceased  a  while  till  about  8  or  9  o'clock, 
and  they  commenced  firing  again  for  quite  a  while.  From  2  o'clock  that 
night  the  town  commenced  to  be  crowded  with  mounted  men — Demo- 
crats— and  every  available  stable,  field,  and  lot  in  town  were  crowded. 
The  next  morning  could  be  seen  armed  men  of  all  descriptions,  and  the 
red-shirts.  Two  brass  pieces  were  brought  from  Columbia,  with  the 
men  belonging  to  them,  that  is,  the  artillerymen.  The  Republicans  held 
a  conversation,  and  so  many  threats  had  been  expressed  against  me 
that  they  decided  I  should  not  attend  the  meeting  that  day.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  attend  to  see  if  they  would  carry  out  their  threats,  but  I  was 
prevailed  upon  by  my  wife  and  political  friends  not  to  attend.  Mr.  But- 
ler Spears  was  selected  to  be  chairman ;  he  is  jailer.  The  meeting 
was  marched  down  to  the  colored  church.  The  Democrats  had  also 
called  their  meeting.  I  think  we  had  intended  to  call  our  meeting  on 
the  academy  green,  and  the  D(Mnocrats  su})posed  it  would  be  called 
there,  and  therefore  they  had  ]>ublished  to  hold  their  meeting  there. 
But  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the  colored  church  instead  of  hohling  our 
meeting  on  the  academy  green,  they  followed  the  Republicans  down 
with  their  brass  band  and  field-pieces  and  went  down  to  the  de- 
depot.  They  stopped  there.  The  Republicans  continued  on,  and 
went  to  their  stand  and  organized  their  meeting ;  and  these  Democrats 
commenced  shooting  right  over  in  that  direction,  elevating  their  guns, 
and  firing  over  from  there,  and  they  kept  it  up.     They  held  a  meeting 
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there,  and  it  was  not  satisfactory.  We  expected  Congressman  TJainey 
and  other  distin<;iiislied  speakers.  They  tailed  to  come ;  an  acconnt  of 
the  intiniicLition  that  was  shown  they  decided  to  j-o  back  to  town.  The 
procession  was  refoi'iiied  and  they  went  back  to  town.  When  they  got 
back  to  where  these  Democrats  were  at  the  depot,  a  detachment  got  in 
front  of  them  and  said  they  must  go  to  the  Democratic  meeting  and 
hear  the  l>emocratic  speakers.  They  refused  to  <U)  it,  and  tlieie  was 
quite  an  excitement  right  there,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  Ke- 
publicans  shouhl  be  allowed  to  go  down  town  or  whether  they  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  Democratic  meeting.  They  finally  allowed 
them  them  to  go  down  town.  Immediately  on  getting  straight,  the 
Democratic  horsemen  galloped  across  the  streets  where  the  proces- 
sion would  have  to  pass.  The  Eepublicans  attempted  to  force  their 
way  through,  ami  that  was  the  signal  for  another  disturbance  there. 
]\Ir.  Coghlau  and  Spears  went  to  the  coiut -house  steps  and  called  for 
the  Republicans  there,  and  immediately  the  Democrats  ordered  Coghlan 
down  and  commenced  threatening  him.  He  persisted  in  speaking,  and 
the  town  bell  was  rung  as  an  alarm.  I  have  found  out  since  that  it 
was  a  prearranged  matter  that  the  town  bell  should  be  struck  as  an 
alarm  for  the  Democrats  to  tly  to  arms.  The  town  bell  was  struck, 
and  inmiediately  the  brass  pieces  were  rushed  down  to  ]\lain  street, 
loaded  with  ten-penny  nails,  and  were  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the 
street  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Eepublicans  were.  A  company  of 
the  town  rushed  out  and  closed  the  stores,  and  fell  into  line  of  battle 
right  across  the  street,  and  bore  right  down  on  the  court-house  where 
Coghlan  was  standing,  and  came  to  the  "  ready  to  fire."  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  some  Democratic  leaders  rushed  forward  where 
Mr.  Coghlau  was  and  protected  him.  A  great  many  individuals  drew 
theii^  pistols  upon  Mr.  Coghlan  and  threatened  to  shoot  him.  After 
much  exertion  Coghlau  was  induced  to  leave  the  court-house  steps  and 
go  honie.  Diuing  this  disturbance  a  colored  man  was  very  badlj^  beaten 
by  some  Democrats.  The  reason  for  it  has  been  variously  stated,  but 
at  any  rate  he  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks.  That  was  the  12th  ot 
October.  We  held  a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  day  ot 
election.  The  election  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  that  meeting  was  not 
disturbed.  Mr.  Dargan  said  in  my  presence  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  disturb  the  meeting  any  more,  and  that  they  had  agreed  upon  another 
plan,  and  if  we  only  knew  what  their  jjlan  was,  it  w^ould  be  useless  for 
us  to  hold  any  meeting.  Well,  the  night  of  election  we  learned  it  was 
their  purpose  to  use  tissue  ballots,  as  they  tlid  not  succeed  in  intimi- 
dating the  colored  people  as  much  as  they  thought  they  could ;  and 
they  found  out  that  instead  of  intimidating  them  they  only  united  them 
the  more.  I  think  now"  they  are  more  united  as  Kepublicans  than  ever 
before.  On  the  day  of  election  ended  the  intimidation  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign. Xow,  if  the  committee  desire  to  hear  anything  about  the  affairs 
of  the  election  day,  I  can  tell  them  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. — A.  I  was  appointed  supervisor  of  election  in 
the  town  of  Sumter,  poll  Xo.  1.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  ."ith,  alter  staying 
in  my  office  all  night,  I  left  in  the  morning  about  half  past  5  o'clock  to 
find  the  polls.  I  liad  previously  tried  to  find  out  where  the  polls  were, 
but  no  one  knew  except  the  Democrats,  and  we  suspected  the  Demo- 
crats knew.  About  half  past  ~)  o'clock  I  came  out  of  my  ofiice  to  watch 
where  the  polls  would  be.  I  saw"  some  white  men  going  up  into  a  hall 
over  the  engine-house,  ou  one  of  the  cross  streets,  and  I  followed  them 
up,  and  saw  that  was  to  be  the  polling  place.  As  1  got  up  in  the  hall 
the  clock  struck  G,  and  the  men  up  there  declared  it  was  0  o'clock,  and 
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time  for  the  polls  to  be  opened.  The  inana,2:ers  were  present,  and  they 
delared  that  the  ])()ll.s  were  open.  I  took  along  Avith  me  J.  H.  Stewart, 
to  keep  my  poll-list,  and  I  carried  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down 
ontside  of  the  bars,  and  he  commenced  takinti'  the  names  of  the  folks. 
3[r.  Hichard  Lee,  a  Democrat  in  Sumter,  rushed  up  then  with  quite  a 
number  of  Democrats — twenty  or  thirty — and  coiumenced  to  call  out  their 
names,  and  give  them  to  the  other  managers.  They  voted  very  hastily 
and  iu  a  very  excited  manner,  Mr.  Lee  taking  great  pains  to  get  between 
me  and  the  managers,  and  pressing  me  back  as  much  as  he  could.  I 
thouglit  that  probably  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  were  pressing 
me,  but  1  soon  discovered  that  Lee  was  intentionally  pressing  me  back 
to  keep  me  from  seeing  these  men  as  they  deposited  their  ballots  in 
the  ballot-box.  Then  there  was  a  cessation,  and  I  got  very  near  the 
polls,  where  I  could  see  every  man  who  put  in  his  ballot.  During 
the  day  a  great  many  colored  men  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
various  pretexts ;  some  on  account  of  their  not  being  of  age ;  others 
because  they  did  not  belong  in  the  conuty ',  others  because  they 
had  been  charged  with  infamous  otfenses,  as  Mr.  Moise,  who  was  a 
challenger,  said.  All  these  men  that  were  thus  challenged,  and 
the  reasou  why  they  were  challenged,  I  took  down.  Why  they 
were  not  allowed  to  vote,  &c.,  and  the  names  of  those  who  chal- 
lenged them.  Nothing  else  occurred  jiarticularly  until  the  close  of  the 
polls.  Mr.  Moise  had  been  acting  as  challenger  all  day.  He  got  up 
and  said  he  would  go  home ;  that  lie  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
frauds  at  that  ballot-box ;  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  see  to  the  intim- 
idation ;  said  it  iiv  a  jocular  manner.  He  left  and  went  home.  The 
managers  i)roceeded  to  count  the  whole  nundier  of  ballots  in  the  ballot- 
box.  They  found  that  there  Avere  only  4  votes  over  and  above  their 
poll-lists,  but  there  were  21.5  more  ballots  in  the  ballot-box  than  there 
were  names  on  the  poll-list  kept  by  myself  as  sujiervisor.  I  neglected 
to  say  that  along  in  the  afternoon  I  called  the  attention  of  the  managers 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  more  names  ujion  their  poll  list  than  there 
were  names  upon  my  poll-list,  and  1  told  them  I  understood  exactly  how 
they  made  it.  They  asked  me  why.  I  said  I  would  tell  them  after  we 
got  through.  Kow,  I  should  have  said  that  about  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  polls  opened  I  discovered  the  clerk,  Mr.  Peoples,  had  two  or  three 
sheets  separate  from  the  poll-list  filled  out  with  names  upon  them.  He 
had  these  sheets  hidden  under  the  paper  upon  which  he  was  writing. 
They  worked  out  from  under  there,  and  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  seeing  them.  One  of  the  managers  spoke  to  him  about 
it,  and  he  excitedly  put  them  back.  I  went  over  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  see  his  poll-list,  as  I  wanted  to  comjiare  it  with  mine.  But  he  very 
abruptly  said  no  one  should  see  it.  Just  on  the  close  I  charged  the 
managers  with  having  more  ballots  iu  the  box  than  there  were  names 
upon  the  poll-list.  They  said  they  would  go  by  their  poll-list,  and  if 
there  were  more  ballots  in  the  ballot-box  than  names  upon  the  poll-list 
the  J"  would  throw  out  all  that  was  in  excess,  and  asked  me  if  1  would 
not  then  admit  that  that  would  be  right,  and  I  said  "Yes."  When  they  4 
ballots  over  and  above  the  names  on  the  poll-list  they  agreed  to  throw 
out  those  4  ballots.  I  demanded  that  they  throw  out  215  ballots,  which 
was  the  excess  over  my  poll-list.  They  refused  to  do  it.  I  asked  then 
to  see  their  poll-list.  They  did  not  make  any  objections,  so  I  reached 
over  and  got  it ;  and  they  had  arranged  these  three  sheets  that  I  saw 
under  there  in  various  jiortions  of  the  poll-list,  so  that  I  had  to  hunt 
about  to  tiud  them.  I  found  that  pages  ^os.  4  and  5,  and  either  0  or  7 — 
I  have  forgotten  which — contained  names  of  men  that  had  never  voted 
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tlioro  that  day.  I  was  aftorNAards  told  V)v  one  of  tlio,  manaiiPrs  that  they 
had  ji'ot  those  names  from  the  auditor's  books  the  iiioht  previous;  that 
lie  Avas  asked  to  swear  that  tlu'y  were  ^lieuuiiie,  and  he  would  not  swear 
to  their  <;enuineness.  I  called  out  to  them  and  said,  "  These  sheets  were 
fraudulently  added  to  the  ]»oll-list  to  offset  the  l{ei»ul)lieaii  A'otes."  They 
Iiad  1*11  names  that  corresponded  exactly  with  my  i)oll-list. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  ^Vllat  do  you  luean  by  that  ? — A,  Taking-  those  211  names  out  of 
their  ])oll-list,  theirs  and  mine  would  corres}»ond  exactly.  They  held  a 
meeting'  the  nigiit  afterwards,  and  I  am  informed  that  lUand  told  them 
that  it  was  a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  those  four  ballots  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  poll-list. 

They  then  proceeded  to  canvass  the  votes.  I  took  a  tally  of  their 
tissue  ballots  that  were  in  the  box.  There  were  215  tissue  ballots  in 
the  box.  Every  one  of  those  tissue  ballots  had  the  names  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  upon  it.  They  Avere  all  counted  for  the  Democratic 
nominees.  The  four  tickets  that  AA^ere  thrown  out  were  Eepublican  tick- 
ets. Quite  late  that  night,  before  the  caiiA'ass  was  through  Avith,  Mr. 
Dargan  and  Mr.  Moise  (Marion  Moise)  and  other  Democrats  came  into 
the  hall,  and  said  they  had  carried  Democratic  one  of  our  largest  Re- 
l)ublican  jwecincts.  They  brought  a  carpet-bag  with  tliem;  and,  as 
I  Avas  acting  as  superAisor,  they  came  up  to  me  very  insultingly  and 
shook  the  carpet-bag  in  my  face  and  adAised  me  to  leaA^e  there,  and  in 
my  liearing-  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  threats  about  my  taking-  those 
papers  that  night.  I  sent  out  and  got  a  large  number  of  colored  men, 
and  they  escorted  me  out  that  night  with  my  papers.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  street  Ave  met  a  large  number  of  the  worst  characters  in  toA\ai,  who 
had  evidently  come  there  for  a  purpose — I  supposed  to  take  my  election 
papers  from  me;  but,  being  protected,  I  got  through.  They  did  attack 
my  office  for  the  purpose  of  taking-  those  papers,  and  perhaps  with  the 
A'icAv  of  making-  me  leaA'e  Sumter  County. 

That  is  Avhat  occurred  at  the  i>oll  Avhere  I  was.  Xoav,  I  know  of  other 
facts  that  liaA^e  been  comnumicated  to  me.  There  are  acts  of  fraud  and 
violence  at  other  polls  that  were  giA'en  me  by  a  United  States  super- 
A'isor,  that  haA^e  been  sworn  to ;  but  they  did  not  come  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  Eandolph.  Were  they  in  the  form  of  affidavits? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  Avere  sent  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  papers  sent  to  you  by  the  superA-isors  of 
other  precincts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  others  by  those  who  comj^lained  of 
acts  of  violence. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 
Q.  What  has  become  of  the  poll  list  that  was  kept  by  the  managers 
of  election  at  the  precinct  Xo.  1  ?  What  disposition  does  the  hiAV  re- 
fpiire  to  be  made  of  poll-lists,  and  what  disposition  Avas  made  ? — A.  The 
hiAV  reipiires  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion, and  by  them  forAvarded  to  the  secretary  of  state.  I  Avill  say  that 
Avhen  I  discoAcred that  these  sheets  Avere fraudulently  added  to  the  poll- 
list,  I  put  my  name,  as  United  States  supervisor,  upon  each  of  the  sheets 
of  the  poll-list,  so  that  they  could  be  identilied  and  no  changes  be  made ; 
as  I  said,  I  Avas  threatened  to  have  my  papers  taken  aAvay.  The  next 
night  I  heard  that  the  poll-hst  of  the 'managers  had  been  lost  and  could 
not  be  fVmnd.  I  he;Q-d  the  clerk  sAAcar  that  he  had  lost  the  poll-list  out 
of  his  pocket* 

19  sc 
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By  Mr.  KmivWOOD : 

Q.  How  were  these  separate  sheets,  with  names  on  them,  attached  to 
the  poll-list;  were  the  sheets  of  the  regular  poll-list  fastened? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  with  a  brass  tag'. 

Q.  How  were  these  others  fastened  or  inserted  ? — A.  They  were  put 
in  there  promiscuously,  so  that  they  could  not  be  found  together.  They 
were  put  in  loose.  One  of  them  was  No.  4,  another  No.  5,  another  G  or  7. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  AYere  you  present  at  the  trial  of  some  of  those  men  from  Sumter  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present  at  the  trial  of  the  managers'  clerk. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  ? — A.  It  was  a  mistrial ;  the  jury 
disagreed. 

Q.  Was  the  defense  able  upon  that  trial  to  produce  a  single  man  of 
the  211  whose  names  they  claimed  you  leftoff  the  poll-list  by  mistake? — 
A.  They  did  not  attempt  to  put  up  any  such  defense. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 
Q.  What  was  the  ofteuse  they  were  charged  with  ? — A.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  they  were  charged  with  fraudulently  stuffing  the  ballot- 
box  and  keeping-  an  incorrect  poll-list. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  the  defense  produce  upon  that  trial  any  witnesses  who  swore 
that  they  voted  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Every  person  who  was  put 
upon  the  witness-stand  was  asked  if  he  voted  a  tissue  ballot,  and  every 
»ne  denied  it ;  some  of  them  denied  ever  seeing  them. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  the  Democratic  challenger  did  not  deny  upon  the 
stand  that  he  ever  saw  the  tissue  ballots  until  after  the  election  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  did.  I  have  also  heard  him  denounce  in  very  strong  language 
the  Democratic  frauds. 

Q.  He  was  the  gentleman  who  said  at  the  close  of  the  x^olls  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  frauds ;  that  he  was  there  to  look  after  the 
intimidation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  white  men  voted  at  that  poll  on  elec- 
tion-day, as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  the  number  from  your  own  observa- 
tion?— A.  I  kei)t  a  poll-list  separately  of  whites  and  colored.  It  was 
objected  to  by  the  managers,  but  I  know  exactly.  There  were  41  white 
men  voted  at  that  poll. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men? — A.  There  were  8G1  in  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  41  come  out  of  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  So  that  they  counted  861  ? — A.  That  was  the  managers'  coimt.  I 
have  here  the  notes  that  I  made  at  the  time.  You  can  look  at  that. 
There  were  850  on  my  poll-list,  and  there  were  8G1  on  the  Democratic 
poll-list. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  say  voted  at  your  poll  ? — A.  44. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  (icket  ? — A.  I  counted 
that  day  five  or  six  colored  men  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  that 
I  saw. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  the  other  colored  men  vote? — A.  They  voted  the 
Eepublican  ticket  as  far  as  I  know.  By  actual  count  there  must  have 
been  11  that  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  on  account  of  the  vote  that 
Eichardson  received,  because  I  know  two  or  three  white  men  had  voted  the 
Eepublican  ticket.     I  saw  five  or  six  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic 
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ticket.  1  know  the  majority  of  the  Eepublicans  there  were  colored, 
men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  tickets  about  the  polls  during  the  day  ! — 
A.  I  saw  one  ticket  about  noon  or  after.  It  was  brought  over  by  a 
.  Eepublican,  and  he  said  he  had  discovered  they  were  ^'oting  the  tissue 
ballots  at  the  other  polls.  I  kept  a  close  wat(.'h  from  that  time  on,  and 
never  saw  anything'  of  the  kind  until  the  box  was  opened.  I  can  swear 
jiositively  that  no  man  voted  a  ticket  that  day  and  put  it  in  the  box  with- 
out my  seeing  it.  None  had  a  tissue  ballot  that  I  discovered,  unless  it 
was  a  few  white  men  that  came  uji  with  Lee,  for  at  the  time  he  was 
pressing  me  oft"  I  was  not  able  to  see  them  vote.  But  with  that  ex- 
ception I  saw  every  man  that  put  his  ticket  in  the  ballot-box  as  I  Avas 
sitting  there  that  day. 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the  white  and  colored  voters  in 
Sumter  County  f — A.  There  was  a  canvass  made  of  the  white  voters  by 
the  Democratic  clubs.  They  put  forth  every  exertion  to  bring  out  the 
white  vote.  They  cast  1,GOO  and  a  few  over,  white  and  colored,  all  told. 
They  have  never  cast  in  that  county  over  1,800  white  votes. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  number  of  colored  votes  in  that  county ! — xV.  The 
colored  vote  is  about  500. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  the  county  last  November? — A.  They  have 
never  published  the  vote  in  Sumter  County  as  white  and  colored. 

Q.  They  simply  claimed  a  majority? — A.  1,770  they  claimed  was  the 
Democratic  majoritj^  then,  but  they  never  gave  us  the  votes.  I  have  never 
even  seen  the  statement  of  the  votes  at  the  various  precincts. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  the  day  of  election,  keep  your  lists  separate,  of  white 
and  colored  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Democrats  endeavor  to  keep  you  from  doing  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  said  I  would  be  indicted  if  I  persisted  in  doing  it ;  that  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  prevented  any  distinction  on  ac- 
count of  color. 

Q.  What  profound  la^vjer  gave  you  that  opinion? — A.  Well,  Mr. 
Moise  gave  me  that  order,  and  he  was  a  challenger  there  that  day.  The 
Democratic  super\isor  also  joined  him,  and  said  I  ought  not  to  do  it,  and 
that  I  ought  not  to  keep  a  poll-list  at  all ;  that  it  was  not  required  of  me. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  You  have  always  been  a  Eepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  always  acted  with  that  iiarty'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  the  elections  in  this  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  the  campaign  of  1874  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  oppose  Governor  Chamberlain  in  1871 "? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  inconsistent  with  yom*  Eeirablicanism? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  a  Eepublican. 

Q.  Governor  Chandierlain  was  the  candidate  of  the  Eepublican  party 
in  that  :^'ear  ? — A.  Of  one  branch  of  the  Eepublican  party. 

Q.  What  was  known  as  the  regular  Eepublican  party  ? — A.  Well,  there 
was  a  dispute  about  that.  We  claimed  that  we  were  the  Eepublican 
party. 

Q.  Did  you  call  yourselves  the  regular  Eepublicans  or  the  Independent 
Eepublicans? — A.  I  don't  think  we  called  ourselves  by  either;  we  called 
ourselves  the  trxie  Eepublicans. 

Q.  Did  you  not  denounce  Governor  Chamberlain  and  his  wing  of  the 
party  in  your  speeches  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  frauds  and  irregularities  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  did.  I  am 
certain  we  did. 
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Q.  Did  Yon  not  si1p])ort  Crreeii  against  Clianiborlain,  and  your  candi- 
date for  CongTL'ss  against  liainey? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tlie  same  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  not  charge  your  Republican  allies,  or  those  who  had  been 
in  connection  with  you  ])reviously,  with  intimidation  of  colored  voters? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  1  did  or  JU)t. 

Q.  Intimidation  of  those  who  desii'ed  to  supi)ort  Green  and  yourself? — 
A.  Well,  we  were  both  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  colored  votes. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  charged  them  with  intimidatinjj-  oiu-  coloretl  wing 
or  not. 

Q.  What  cliarges  did  you  make  against  them  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect  we  charged  them  with  not  administering  the  government  of  the 
State  in  the  interests  of  the  piMjple,  and  that  there  were  in^egularities  by 
members  of  the  party  who  had  held  prominent  ofllces  that  were  not  iu 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  Eepublican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  not  charge  the  liepulilicans  of  that  wing  that  was  opposed 
to  you  with  frauds  at  that  election  ? — A.  Afterwards  that  might  have 
been  our  opinion,  but  the  camiiaigu  was  over  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  contest  Rainey's  seat  in  Congress  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  ground  of  fraud  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  think  my  ground 
was  that  he  had  received  votes  that  had  been  cast  for  another  person ; 
that  those  votes  should  not  be  allowed  him. ;  and  that  if  those  votes  were 
jiot  allowed  him,  I  would  be  elected.  That  was  my  principal  charge, 
and  there  may  have  been  the  general  charge  of  fraud.  But  that  was 
the  ground  that  induced  me  to  make  the  contest. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  Sumter  regarding  the  oflBce  of  probate 
judge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Dargan  and  other  Democrats  who  were  op- 
posed to  my  having  the  office  attempted  to  take  me  out. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  forcible  entry  ? — A.  I  took  possession  of  it. 

Q.  By  force  ? — A,  I  don't  know  whether  you  call  it  force  or  not.  I 
took  it  very  early  one  morning.  I  took  i)OSsession  from  an  open  window 
which  the  judge  of  probate  had  very  carelessly  left  open.  When  he  found 
me  he  attempted  to  take  me  out. 

Q.  Did  you  not  threaten,  or  say  at  some  time,  that  you  intended 
that  that  county,  should  be  carried  by  the  Republicans  ? — A.  I  think  I 
did  say  a  great  many  times  that  it  should  be  carried,  if  I  could  carry 
my  point.     But,  of  course,  I  meant  in  a  legitimate  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  speeches  ? — A.  I  don't  know ; 
others  are  the  best  judges  of  them. 

Q.  But  what  did  you  think  was  the  character  of  your  speeches ;  were 
tliey  conservative  in  tone,  or  were  they  pretty  warm  and  denunciatory  ? 
— A.  I  think  they  were  very  conservative  when  I  was  allowed  to  hold  a 
meeting  peaceably.  But  probably  when  I  was  interfered  with,  I  grew 
warm  in  denying  the  right  of  anybody  to  interfere  with  us. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  difficulty  at  Rafting  Creek,  and  of  the  difficulty 
you  had  there  with  Dargan,  and  you  said  that  he  struck  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  just  getting  off  the  wagon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  demonstration  towards  him  before  he  struck 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  shot-gun  in  your  hand,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  shaken  your  finger  in  his  face? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have 
heard  that  said  before,  Ijut  it  is  an  entire  mistake.  I  never  made  any 
demonstration  towards  him :  I  was  leaving  him  when  he  struck  me. 
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Q.  Was  Colonel  Eichardsou  the  man  who  invited  yon  to  the  meeting 
on  the  21st  Sei)tend)er? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  pressing  invitation,  Avas  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'on  asked  nami)ton  if  yon  conld  make  any  inqniry  of  him,  after 
yon  went  to  the  meeting.  Did  yon  make  that  in  an  ordinary  tone,  or  did 
yon  make  it  in  abrnpt  way  ? — A.  In  a  very  respeetfnl  tone,  as  1  thonght. 
It  was  eertainly  my  intention  to  make  it  so. 

Q.  J)id  not  (lovernor  Hampton,  General  Bntler,  and  General  Ken- 
nedy, and  others  who  were  there,  very  prominent  Democrats,  request 
thfc  crowd  to  keep  qniet "? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  ])id  not  Hampton  insist  on  yonr  privilege  of  asking  a  question! — 
A.  I  have  seen  that  stated,  but  he  did  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  my 
being  allowed  to  ask  it  there.  He  advised  me  to  see  him  at  another 
time,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  Governor  Hampton's  friends  also  reminded 
me  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  ask  a  question ;  that  the  people  were  so 
excited  that  it  was  dangerous. 

Q,  Hampton  suggested  to  you  that  there  was  so  strong  a  feeling 
toward  you  that  it  was  inexpedient  ftn^  yon  to  ask  that  question  at  that 
particular  time  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  Hampton  advised  me 
as  to  the  feeling  at  that  time,  but  Kennedy  and  Moise  did  that ;  but 
thej'  did  not  say  whether  it  was  the  feeling.  We  had  a  discussion  as  to 
what  caused  the  feeling,  and  Moise  said  it  was  whisky  caused  it. 

Q.  What  terms  did  Coghlan  use  against  Hampton  to  cause  a  dis- 
turbance ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  it  since  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  term  ! — A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Coghlan  said 
that  Governor  Hampton  reminded  him  of  a  dog  Avith  another  power 
wagging  the  tail ;  that  Hampton  was  not  carrying  out  his  own  vieAVS, 
but  Avas  controlled  by  others. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  of  Hampton  as  a  dog  ? — A.  AYell,  to  giA'e  you  a 
good  Democratic  authority  for  it,  Coghlan  did  not  say  any  such  tiling; 
and  this  man  heard  him  speak. 

Q.  Were  you  i^resent  at  that  meeting  on  the  12th  of  October  ? — A. 
A^o,  sir.     I  saw  the  procession,  but  I  Avas  not  i)resent  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Y^ou  descril)ed  that  meeting  at  A^ery  great  length,  and  yet  yon  were 
not  present? — A.  I  said  I  saw  the  procession,  and  saw  the  men  that 
comi)osed  it,  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  at  the  depot.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  discussion  on  both  sides  about  it. 

Q.  You  described  the  place  of  meeting,  and  spoke  of  the  guns  being 
loaded  Avith  tenpenny  nails,  and  made  a  A^ariety  of  descriptions,  all  \'ery 
A'ivid ;  yet  all  comes  from  hearsay,  does  it ! — A.  I  saAv  the  men  and 
heard  the  guns,  but  not  when  they  were  at  the  court-house  stei)s.  But 
I  haAC  heard  those  descriptions  giA'en  generally  by  the  people  of  Sumter. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  that,  .sir? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  in  part. 

Q.  Y'on  were  supervisor  of  Avards  in  the  town  of  Sumter  ? — A.  Y^es ; 
poll  iSTo.  1. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  toAAii  of  Sumter  ?— A.  From  2,000  to 
2,500. 

Q.  Y^ou  testified  you  Avere  there  all  day  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  saAv  all  this  go  on? — A.  All,  Avith  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  returns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  said  at  any  time,  or  did  yon  say  after  that  time,  that 
you  AA-ere  satisfied  with  them  ? — A.  Satisfied  Avith  my  returns  ? 

Q.  With  the  general  result  of  the  election?— A.  I  may  have  said  that 
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the  result  of  the  returns,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  correct;  but  so 
far  as  the  managers  were  concerned  I  certainly  never  said  so. 

Q.  Have  you  testified  before  the  United  States  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  there  that  you  saw  no  irregularities  there  that 
day? — A.  I  testified  that  with  those  exceptions  I  saw  none. 

Q.  You  referred  to  some  brass  pieces  at  the  meeting  on  the  12th  of 
October? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  were  brass  ]iieces  ? — A.  I  took  them  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  old  iron  guns? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  they  were  ? — A.  I  think  I  saw  some  state- 
ment from  a  Democrat  that  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  tliat  they  were  used  as  i^osts;  tliat  they  were 
condemned  guns  ? — A.  The  same  person  made  the  statement  that  they 
were  used  in  Columbia  as  posts,  &c. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  they  could  only  be  used  for  light  charges — 
with  small  charges  of  powder  in  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  guns  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  know  as  to  their  ijrobable  safety  if  you  had  examined 
them  ? — A.  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  said  that  those  gims  were  of  some  ser\ice 
to  fire  salutes  with,  but  would  be  nuich  more  dangerous  to  fire  shot 
with? — A.  I  have  not  heard  that  said,  nor  have  I  said  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  fairly  good  guns  and  coidd  have  done  a 
A'ast  amount  of  mischief  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  good. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  a  meeting  where  salutes  were  fired 
by  blacksmiths'  anvils  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  quite  common  to  have  guns  fired  off  at  public 
meetings  in  this  State  for  a  long  while? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  to  haVe  anvils  fired  off? — A.  No,  sir;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
an  anvil  used  was  in  the  Green  Pond  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  firing  of  guns  off  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  well  to  have  some  firing  I — A.  We  thought  to 
draw  the  colored  people  in.  Tliey  fired  guns  to  keep  the  colored  ijeople 
away. 

Q"  That  was  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  Democrats 
express  themselves  that  that  was  the  object — to  keep  them  away. 

Q.  You  spoke,  in  the  latter  i)art  of  your  testimony,  of  the  lack  to 
publish  the  votes  in  Sumter  County  bj^  color.  You  said  that  no  votes 
had  been  published  yet  ? — A.  I  said  I  had  not  seen  any. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  to  publish  the  votes  by  color  in  that 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  white  and  colored  vote  are  generally  given. 
Heretofore,  the  Eepublicans  have  been  rather  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  colored  x>eople  who  have  voted  with  tliem. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  as  merely  a  local  publication,  not  as  official  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  local. 

Q.  Under  the  law,  there  is  no  publication  of  a  color  vote  ? — A.  No, 
sir.     I  think  they  simply  designate  them  as  party  votes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  want  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  statement  made 
by  the  comptroller-general  of  the  State  to  the  governor,  touching  the 
transactions  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  day  of  October.  I  would  like  the 
committee  to  examine  the  statement  at  their  leisure,  and  I  would  like 
to  offer  it  in  evidence. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  hiw  that  reiiuires  him  to  make  such  a 
statement  ? 

Mr.  KANUOLrii.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reiiuest. 

(The  committee  decided  not  to  admit  the  article  in  evidence,  but  to 
call  the  comptroller-general,  Johnson  Hagood,  as  a  witness  to  the  prin- 
cipal facts.) 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  town  of  Sumter,  in  which  this  i)recinct  in  wliich 
you  were  sui)ervisor  is,  has  some  2,000  inhabitants  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  whose  petition  were  you  appointed  supervisor? — A.  On  the 
petition  of  the  Ilepublican  executive  committee  in  that  county. 

Q.  It  required  in  that  case  a  petition  of  ten  citizens  to  authorize 
the  a])pointment.  Kow,  what  ten  citizens  petitioned  for  your  appoint- 
ment ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  memory  what  particular  ten  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  ten  did  f — A.  I  think  ten  did. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recollect  who  they  were  ? — A.  ]S"o,  sir.  I  think 
the  petition  was  signed  on  both  sides,  by  Kepublicans  and  Democrats, 
asking  for  me. 

Q.  Who  was  on  the  Democratic  side  ? — A.  Mr.  A.  W.  Suder. 

Q.  When  3'ou  received  your  appointment,  did  you  receive  any  in- 
structions ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  printed  instructions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  ? — A.  I  think  I  have.  (Producing  a  copy, 
which  is  as  follows  :) 

IXSTKUCTIOXS  TO  SUPEKVISORS. 

For  the  guidance  of  supervisors  of  election,  the  followino-  extracts  froui  the  act  of 
Congress  api)roveil  February  28,  1871,  referring  to  their  duties,  are  herel)y  pulilished : 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  also  be  the  diaty  of  the  said  supervis- 
ors of  ek^ction,  and  they,  and  each  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
attend  at  all  times  and  }>la('es  for  holding  elections  of  Representatives  or  Delegates  iii 
Congress  and  for  count  ing  the  votes  cast  at  said  elections ;  to  challenge  any  vote  ottered 
by  any  person  whose  legal  (lualiticatious  the  supervisors,  or  either  of  them,  shall  doubt ; 
to  be  and  remain  where  the  ballot-boxes  are  kept  at  all  times  after  the  polls  are  open, 
until  each  and  every  vote  cast  at  said  time  and  place  shall  be  counted,  tlie  canvass  of 
all  votes  ])olled  be  wholly  completed,  and  the  proper  and  requisite  certiticates  or  re- 
turns made,  whether  said  certiticates  or  returns  be  required  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal  law,  and  to  personally  inspect 
and  scrutinize,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  on  the  day  of  election,  the  manner 
in  Avhich  the  voting  is  done,  and  theAvay  and  method  iuAvhich  the  poll-books,  registry- 
lists,  and  tallies  or  check-books,  Avhether  the  same  a.r^  required  by  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal  law,  are  kept;  and  to  the  end 
that  ea(di  candidate  for  the  office  of  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress  shall  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  every  vote  for  him  cast,  the  said  supervisors  of  election  are, 
and  ea(di  of  them  is  hereljy,  required,  in  their  or  his  I'espective  election  districts  or 
voting  precincts,  to  i)ei-sonally  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvass  each  and  every  ballot 
in  their  or  his  election  district  or  precinct  cast,  whatever  may  be  the  indorsement  on 
said  ballot,  or  in  whatever  box  it  may  have  been  placed  or  be  found ;  to  make  or  for- 
ward to  the  officer  who,  in  accordance  Avith  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  this 
act,  shall  have  been  designated  as  the  chief  superA-isor  of  the  judicial  district  in  whi(di 
the  city  or  town  wherein  they  or  he  shall  serve  shall  be,  such  certificates  and  returns 
of  all  such  ballots  as  said  officer  may  direct  and  require,  and  to  attach  to  the  registry 
list  any  and  all  copies  thereof,  and  to  any  certificate,  statement,  or  return,  whether 
the  same,  or  any  ])art  or  portion  thereof,  be  requiri'd  by  any  law  of  tlu;  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal  law,  any  statement  touching  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  the  registry,  or  the  truth  or  fairness  of  the  election  and  canvass,  which 
the  said  su]»ervisors  of  election,  or  either  of  them,  may  desir(^  to  make  or  attach,  or 
Avliich  shoiUd  properly  and  honestly  be  made  or  attached,  in  order  that  the  facts  may 
become  known,  any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  il'  further  enacted,  That,  the  bctteV  to  enable  the  said  snpervisors  of 
election  to  discharge  their  duties,  they  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  hei-eby  author- 
ized and  directed,  in  their  or  his  respective  election  district  or  voting  precincts,  on  the 
day  or  days  of  registration,  on  the  day  or  days  Avhen  registered  voters  may  be  marked 
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to  be  cliallonn'cd,  and  on  llio  day  or  days  of  election,  to  take,  occnpy,  and  remain  in 
snch  posit  inn  ov  ])ositions,  fi'oin  time  lo  time,  ■\vlietlier  liet'ore  oi'  lieliind  the  liallot- 
boxes,  as  \vill  in  tlu'ir  .ju<l,i;inent  best  enable  them  or  liim  to  see  eaeh  person  ottering 
himself  for  registration  or  ottering  to  vote,  and  as  will  best  conduce  to  their  or  liis 
Bcrutinizing  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  registration  or  voting  is  being  conducted  ;  and 
at  the  closing  of  the  polls  for  the  recei>tion  of  votes  tbey  are,  and  each  of  them  is, 
liereby  recjnired  to  place  themselves  or  himself  in  sncli  a  position  in  relation  to  the 
ballot-boxes,  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  engaging  in  the  work  of  canvassing  the  ballots  in  said 
boxes  contained,  as  will  enalile  them  or  him  to  fully  perform  the  duties  in  respect  to 
such  canvass  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  there  remain  until  every  duty  in  respect 
to  such  canvass,  certificates,  returns,  and  statements  shall  have  been  wholly  com- 
pleted, any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  coiitrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  7.  A)id  he  it  further  euaeted,  That  if  in  any  election-district  or  voting-precinct  in 
any  city,  town,  or  village  for  which  there  shall  liave  been  appointed  sn]iervisors  of 
election  for  any  election  at  Avhich  a  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress  shall  be 
voted  for,  the  said  supervisors  of  election,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
exercise  and  discharge  fully  and  freely,  and  without  bribery,  solicitation,  interference, 
hinderance,  molestation,  violence,  ov  threats  thereof  on  the  part  of  or  from  any  person 
or  persons,  each  and  every  of  the  duties,  ol)ligations,  and  powers  conferred  npon  them 
by  this  act  and  the  act  herel)y  amended,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisoi-s  of  elec- 
tion, and  each  of  them,  to  make  prompt  report,  under  oath,  within  ten  days  after  the  day 
of  election,  to  the  otticer  who,  in  accordance  Avith  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of 
this  act,  shall  have  been  designated  as  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  city  or  town  wherein  they  or  he  served  shall  be  of  the  manner  and  means 
by  Avhich  they  were  or  he  was  not  so  allowed  to  freely  exercise  and  discharge  the  duties 
and  obligations  required  and  imposed  by  this  act. 

SilC.  It*.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  whoever,  with  or  without  any  authority, 
power,  or  process,  or  pretended  authority,  power,  or  process  of  any  State,  Territorial, 
or  municipal  authiu'ity,  shall  obstruct,  hinder,  assault,  or  by  bribery,  solicitation,  or 
otherwise,  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  supervisors  of  election,  or  either  of  them,  or 
the  marshal,  or  his  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty  reciuired  of  them,  or  either  of  them,  or  which  he  or  they,  or  either  of  them, 
may  be  authorized  to  perform  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  execu- 
tion of  i)rocess  or  otherwise,  or  shall,  by  any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  hinder 
or  prevent  the  free  attendance  and  presence  at  such  places  of  registration,  or  at  snch 
polls  of  election,  or  full  and  free  access  and  egress  to  and  from  any  such  place  of  reg- 
istration or  poll  of  election,  or  in  going  to  or  from  any  such  place  of  registration  or 
poll  of  election,  or  to  and  from  any  room  where  any  such  registration  or  election  or 
canvass  of  votes  or  of  making  any  returns  or  certificates  thereof  may  be  had,  or  shall 
molest,  inteifere  with,  remove,  or  eject  from  any  such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of 
election  or  of  canvassing  Aotes  cast  thereatorof  making  returns  or  certihcates  thereof, 
any  supervisor  of  election,  the  marshal,  or  his  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of 
them,  or  shall  threaten  or  attempt,  or  ofter  to  do  so,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  aid 
and  assist  any  supervisor  of  election,  or  the  marslial,  or  his  general  or  special  depu- 
ties, or  either  of  them,  in  the  performance  of  his  or  their  duties,  when  required  ))y 
him  or  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  give  snch  aid  and  assistance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  instant:  arrest  without  process,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  tine  not  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars,  or  by  lioth  sutdi  fine  ami  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution.  Whoever  shall,  during  the  progress  of  any  verification  of  any  list  of 
the  persons  who  may  have  registered  or  voted,  and  which  shall  be  had  or  made  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  refuse  to  answer,  or  refrain  from  answering,  or,  an- 
swering, shall  knowingly  give  false  information  in  respect  to  any  inquiry  lawfully 
made,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imi)risonnient  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days,  or  by  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  Ijy  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  shall  pay  the  cost  of  snch  prosecution. 

Sec.  11.  And  he  it  further  enaefed,  That  whosoever  shall  be  a])pointed  a  supervisor  of 
election  or  a  sytecial  deputy  marshal  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  sut'h  supi')'\'isor  of  election  or  such  special  deimty  marshal,  avIio 
shall  thereafter  neglect  or  refuse,  without  good  and  lawful  excu8(>,  to  perform  and  dis- 
charge fully  the  duties,  oldigations,  and  i-e(piirements  of  such  oftice  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  ho  was  appointed,  shall  not  only  be  subject  to  removal  from 
office,  with  loss  of  all  pay  or  emoluments,  but  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  less  than  two  Imndred  dollars  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  clollars,  or  by  both  line  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
prosecution. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1872,  supplementary  to  the  act  approved 
February  28,  1871,  it  is  further  proA-ided  that  the  supervisors  appointed  outside  of  cities 
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of  20,000  inhabitants  and  over  "  sliall  have  no  power  or  authority  to  niako  arrests  or  to 
jierfonn  other  duties  tlian  to  be  in  tlie  ininiediate  ])resenee  of  tlie  oflicers  holdiiii^  tlie 
election,  and  to  witness  all  their  proceedings,  ineluding  the  counting  of  the  votes  and 
the  making  Of  a  return  thereof." 

Supervisors  are  requested  to  keep  a  poll-Ii.st  ui)on  the  blank  sent  them  ;  to  rej)ort  all 
cases  of  intinudation  of  voters,  or  any  other  violation  of  the  enforcement  act,  and  to 
make  a  true  return,  on  the  proper  blank,  to  the  chief  sui^ervisor  of  the  result  of  the 
election. 

SAMUEL  T.  POINIER, 

Chief  Sii2)ervi8or. 

Q.  These  were  all  the  instructlous  you  received  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  apiJear  to  be  copies  of  certain  sections  of  acts  of  CongTess 
relatin.ii'  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  supervisors  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  otlice  did  Sainuel  T.  Poinier  hold  ? — A.  Chief  supervisor  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  su])ervisors  of  election, 
appointed  outside  of  cities  20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  "  shall  have 
no  power  or  authority  to  make  arrests,  or  to  perform  other  duties  than 
to  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  officers  holding  the  election  and 
to  witness  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  counting  of  the  votes  and 
the  making  of  the  returns  thereof"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  section  of  the  law  embraced  in  your  instructions  ? — A.  I 
think  that  same  section  is  in  those  instructions. 

•  Q.  Then,  did  you  understand  this  direction  to  the  supervisor  as  apply- 
ing to  your  appointment  ? — A.  With  that  exception. 

Q.  "  Supervisors  are  requested  to  keep  a  poll-list  upon  the  blank  sent 
them ;  to  report  all  cases  of  intimidation  of  voters,  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  the  enforcement  act,  and  to  make  a  true  return  on  the  proper 
blank  to  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  result  of  the  election."  Was  your 
attention  called  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  that,  holding  your  appointment  in  a  Congres- 
sional district  where  there  were  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  in  the  city 
in  which  you  were  acting,  you  would  be  governed  by  section  2220  of  the 
Eevised  Statutes,  which  says  that  you  "  shall  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  make  arrests  or  perform  other  duties  than  to  be  in  the  immediate 
l^resence  of  the  officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  witness  all  their  x)ro- 
ceedings,  including  the  counting  of  the  votes  and  the  making  of  a  return 
thereof"? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Xow,  I  ask  you,  should  this  "direction  for  you  to  keep  a  poll-list, 
and  which  might  be  proper  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants,  sliould  it 
apply  to  you '? — A.  The  request  was  made  that  the  supervisor  shoidd 
keep  a  i^oll-list,  and  on  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  arrests  or 
perform  any  duties  that  I  considered  were  excluded  from  the  duties  of 
supervisors  in  any  i)lace  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  regard  to  any  other  duties  than  those  specified  ? — 
A.  The  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  sui)ervisors  to  follow  any  instruc- 
tions that  were  given,  and  under  them  to  nuike  such  returns  as  were 
required. 

Q.  Were  those  instructions  authorized  by  law  or  not  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.  That  was  a  legal  point  that  I  did  not  think  I  had  to  decide.  I 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  chief  supervisor. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  care  whether  they  conformed  to  the  statute  or 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  tried  to  make  them  conform. 

Q.  AVere  any  of  those  instructions  the  same  as  those  issued  to  super- 
A'isors — is.sued  in  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  over  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  the  same  or  not. 
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Q.Have  you  not  seen  any  printed  instructions  used  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  ? — A.  Kot  to  my  knowk'dge. 

Q.  This  meetinii,'  on  the  12th  of  October  at  Sumter  was  one  to  which 
Governor  Ifampton  said  he  wouhl  send  representatives  to  see  that  there 
was  no  interference? — A.  I  don't  know;  but  it  was  one  meeting  I  was 
at  that  he  said  he  wouhl  denounce  it. 

Q,  Did  he  not  say  he  woukl  send  persons  to  see  that  there  would  be 
no  disturbance! — A.  He  said  he  woukl  write  me,  and  would  come  over 
to  Sumter  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  and  denounce  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  also  say  he  woukl  take  others  to  see  that  there  was  no 
interference  given  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  assm-ed  me  at  that 
time  that  he  would  see  that  the  jueetings  were  not  interfered  with. 

Q.  At  Avhat  time  did  the  train  from  Columbia  reach  Sumter  ? — A.  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  that  time.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
time,  but  I  think  they  came  there  at  midday,  and  also  at  midnight. 

Q.  ]^ow,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October,  did  you  not  understand 
that  Mr.  Hagood  had  come  down  there  from  Columbia  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting? — A.  'No,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  that  until  the  next 
day,  and  then  I  heard  he  was  there. 

Q.  Ami  that  he  had  come  down,  sent  by  Governor  Ilampton,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  i^resent? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  heard  af- 
terward that  was  the  puri)ose  that  brought  him  there. 

Q,  You  say  you  heard  next  morning  that  he  was  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  at  any  time  through  the  course  of  the  day  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him! — A.  I  saw  him  going  to  the  depot  from 
up  town. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  meeting  reorganized  at  the  depot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  jirocession  of  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  was  going 
toward  the  dei)ot  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  when  they  were  going  down  to  the 
dei)ot  to  organize  this  meeting. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Hagood  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  was  he  in  company  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive 
who  was  riding  with  him.     He  was  riding  in  a  carriage. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  say  this  brass  cannon  was  taken  down 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  You  saw  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Main 
street. 

Q.  Were  you  at  your  house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  left  my  house  at  that 
time.  I  was  at  my  house  tliat  morning,  and  at  different  places  in  the 
town,  but  not  showing  myself  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  threats  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Main  street  ? — A.  Well,  at  one 
time  I  was  right  on  the  street,  in  a  building  on  Main  street. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  i)rocession  was  going  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
depot,  where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  immediately  upon  Main  street  look- 
ing out  upon  them. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Hagood  and  others  riding  down  in  a  carriage  then  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  talk  with  him  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  took  no  part  yourself  in  that  meeting  that  day.  You  say  it  was 
decided  you  had  better  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  take  any  part  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the 
meeting  in  the  church. 
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Q.  Aiiywliore  else  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  took  no  part ;  I  gave  ad- 
vice to  my  friends. 

Q.  You  Avere  not  publicly  at  the  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there 
publicly. 

Q.  You  at  any  time  saw  some  of  your  friends  and  talked  with  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  morning  there  w^as  a  proposition  made 
by  IMr.  Fraser,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  that  there  should 
be  an  amicable  arrangement  for  a  joint  meeting  that  day? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  came  from  Mr.  Fraser,  though  I  may  haAC  been  mistaken.  I 
think  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Moise. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  committee  of  Democrats  that  waited  upon  you 
that  morning  and  proposed  this  ? — A.  I  saw  that  paper  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  tlie  Republicans.  The  wa,y  it  happened  was  the  Eepubli- 
cans,  pending  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  Democrats,  went  to  Mr. 
Moise  and  others,  and  asked  what  they  meant,  and  if  they  intended  to 
have  bloodshed  there  that  day.  Mr.  Moise  said  there  would  be  none, 
and  advised  them  to  have  a  joint  meeting ',  and  it  was  put  in  writing  by 
Mr.  Moise,  and  signed  by  him.  It  suggested  that  there  should  be  but 
one  meeting-,  and  the  Republicans  should  appoint  a  chairman  and  the 
Democrats  should  appoint  a  chairman,  thinking"  that  both  could  control 
their  respective  parties,  and  that  there  should  be  so  many  speakers  on 
each  side. 

Q.  Was  there  any  committee  that  waited  upon  you  and  submitted 
these  propositions  ? 

To  the  KejnthJicans  of  Sumter  County: 

The  Domocnits  propose  to  tlie  Republicans — 

1st.  That  hut  one  meeting  he  organized  this  day  at  Sumter. 

2d.  That  two  speakers  are  to  he  entered  on  each  side,  the  Democrats  naming  the 
Hon.  Hugh  vS.  Thompson  and  (ien.  E.  W.  Moise,  the  Republicans  to  name  any  two 
speakers  whom  they  choose.  Candidates  for  Congress,  if  present,  to  have  the  right 
to  speak.  Two  hours  only  to  each  side,  no  matter  if  the  Congressional  candidates 
speak  or  not. 

3d.  Tlie  discussion  to  lie  conducted  on  the  basis  of  parliamentary  usage,  without  in- 
terruyition  from  either  side,  and  each  party  to  restrain  and  control  its  own  peox)le. 
No  violence  of  word  or  act  to  be  allowed. 

4th.  Governor  John  L.  Manning  to  act  as  president  with  any  president  named  by 
the  Republicans. 

5th.  One  hour  to  be  the  limit  of  each  speech.  The  meeting  to  organize  at  11  o'clock 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  time.  If  three  speak  on  eitlier  side,  the  two  hours  to 
be  divided  between  them. 

6th.  If  the  Republicans  do  not  hold  a  meeting,  the  Democrats  invite  them  to  attend 
their  meeting  and  will  hear  them  with  courtesy. 

A.  Xo,  sir;  I  heard  of  that  paper  just  before  the  meeting  took  place, 
but  never  until  that  time.  I  don't  think  it  was  brought  up  till  the  Re- 
publicans went  to  the  depot,  and  the  Republicans  went  to  Mr.  Moise 
and  asked  him  if  he  really  meant  bloodshed,  and  I  think  Mr.  Moise  then 
for  the  first  time  drew  up  that  paper. 

Q.  You  say  that  such  a  paper  as  that  was  not  submitted  to  you  by 
Mr.  Fraser,  chairman  of  the  county  committee? — A.  ]N"o,  sir;  never.  I 
saw  that  paper  during  the  day,  out  of  the  meeting-,  but  the  meeting*  was 
going  on  at  the  time.  I  think  that  paper  was  a  kind  of  last  resort  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  not  see  it  until  late  in  the  day,  you  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  resort  it  was  ?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  it  dated.  It  shows 
that  there  was  no  kind  of  an  arrangement  like  that  before  that  day. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  this  paper  was  prepared  the  night  before  for 
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the  pui'po.se  of  briniiing  about  hariuoiiy  of  action  that  ilay? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  was.     I  don't  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  know  whether  it  Avas  or  not  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  siini>ly  express  your  belief  that  it  was  not"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  V^'ovQ  these  cannon  you  speak  of  taken  back  to  Columbia  on  the 
night  after  the  meeting  f — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  on  the  night  of 
the  meeting-  or  Monday.  It  was  either  Sunday  or  Monday.  I  think 
Monday. 

Q.  Xow,  do  you  know  that  any  of  these  cannon  were  loaded  with  any- 
thing- besides  blank  cartridge  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  it.  All  I  know  is 
what  was  currently  reported. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  brass  or  iron  cannon  ! — A.  I 
think  they  were  brass. 

Q.  You  believe  that ;  you  don't  know  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  as  I  did 
not  examine  them;  but  I  believe  that — I  saw  them  going  along  the 
streets. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  firing  taking  place  during  the  night.  Were 
the  salutes  not  fired  after  the  train  came  in  from  Columbia '? — A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  they  fired  the  salutes  no  more  firing  took  place  until 
the  next  clay? — A.  Well,  the  cannon  came  on  the  train,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  fire  before  they  got  there. 

Q.  Was  not  that  all  ? — A.  They  commenced  a  little  after  twelve  and 
fired  till  near  daylight. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  say  the  cannon  were  fired  off  in  that 
time  1 — A.  I  didn't  count.  I  don't  know  how  many  times ;  but  I  judge 
they  fired  off  some  twenty  or  thirty  times.  They  fired  off"  at  one  time 
at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Q.  Was  not  that  when  they  first  came  there? — A.  I  don't  know- 
whether  it  Avas  first  or  last. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  they  fired  a  salute  on  their  arrival,  and  can 
you  remember  of  their  firing  any  time  after  that  until  the  next  morn- 
ing ? — A.  They  kept  it  up  till  near  daylight,  and  then  they  ceased. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  I — A.  Several  hours ;  from  twelve  till 
daylight. 

Q.  They  continued  four  or  five  hours  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 
.  Q.  With  what  intervals  did  they  continue  firing  f — A.  They  varied. 
It  was  kept  up  during  that  time,  though. 

Q.  How  long-  ImvG  you  been  probate  judge  in  Sumter  County  ? — A. 
Since  1S76. 

Q.  AYluit  is  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court? — A.  It  has  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  est-ates  of  deceased  i)ersons  and  of  orjihaiis. 

Q.  It  is  a  probate  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  civil  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  parties  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  only 
those  which  arise  out  of  the  settl-ement  of  estates. 

Q.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  partition  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  controversies  arising  in  i)artition  cases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Probate  of  wills  and  contest  of  wills  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  conllictious  between  parties  you  say  it  has  no  jurisdiction  ?— 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  any  jurisdiction  as  a  committing  magistrate? — A.  No,  sir; 
excei)t  in  refusal  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  probate  court. 

Q.  For  contempt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  has  no  power  as  a  committing  magistrate  to  hear  charges 
ui^on  afiidavit  of  criminal  offenses  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  practicing  lawyer  before  becoming"  probate  judge  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir.  -^  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  eyer  study  law? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some.  My  Democratic 
successor  is  not  a  lawyer  either. 

]jy  Mr.  Camekon: 

Q.  Senator  ^McDonald  asked  you  if  you  knew  that  tliose  cannon  were 
loaded  with  anything  except  blank  cartridges.  Haye  you  cAcr  heard 
the  Democrats  claim  that  they  were  loaded  with  anything  else  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  neyer  heard  it  claimed  until  I  saw  a  statement  from  the  papers 
saying  that  it  was  currently  reported  in  Sumtc'r  and  claiming  that  they 
were  seen  loaded  with  ten-penny  nails. 

Q.  ]Sro  denial  has  eyer  been  made  in  Sumter  about  it  ? — A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  your  successor  as  probate  judge? — A.  Colonel  Walsh. 

Q.  Is  he  a  lawyer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  occupation  prior  to  taking  office  ? — A.  He  has  been 
a  merchant  and  farmer. 

Q.  Which  party  called  a  political  meeting  at  Sumter  the  day  these 
cannon  were  bronght  there  ? — A.  The  Eepublican  party  called  a  meet- 
ing and  afterwards  the  Democrats  called  a  meeting  on  the  same  day. 
T.  B.  Fraser  published  a  call,  in  which  he  called  all  the  Democralic 
organizations  to  be  at  Sumter  at  an  early  hour  on  that  morning,  and  to 
report  to  him  at  the  Music  Hall  for  further  orders ;  and  that  order  was 
issued  some  time  after  the  Eepublican  meeting  had  been  called  and 
notice  giyen  of  it.  The  military  portion  of  the  party  was  also  called. 
The  papers  in  our  county  called  upon  the  organizations  around  to  send 
in  all  the  military  companies  they  could  find. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  published  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  newspapers  called 
upon  the  mounted  men  around  to  send  in  all  the  military  companies 
they  could  find,  and  those  Ayho  were  not  in  military  companies  should 
come  in  ready.  There  was  a  call  to  come  to  Sumter  and  see  the  "  new 
way  of  diyiding  time  demonstrated."  Again,  they  said  the  Eepul>licans 
would  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  under  "  Pop-gun  5520";  and  all  such 
squibs  as  that. 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  by  that? — A.  They  meant  Attorney-General 
Deyens's  order,  that  is  in  section  5520. 

Q.  XoAv,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  haye  not  seen  this  statement  in  the 
papers  in  reference  to  this  cannon  and  the  firing:  "On  the  same  train 
were  seyeral  pieces  of  artillery  already  prepared  to  fire  a  salute.  These 
guns  were  requested  by  the  Democratic  chairman  to  be  sent  for  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purpose  indicated."  Haye  you  seen  that? — A.  I 
read  that  in  some  statement,  I  think;  but  I  would  say,  also,  that  Mr. 
Fraser  told  me  that  those  pieces  were  brought  there  as  precautionary 
measures. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meiion  : 
Q.  You  did  not  belieye  that  statement  when  you  saw  it? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
I  think  I  read  it  yery  carefully  in  a  crowd  of  men  on  the  street,  and  isaid 
at  the  tilne  how  many  misstatements  were  in  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Well,  you  differ  yery  much  froni  other  i)arties  who  haye  giyen 

statements  about  these  scenes.     You  differ  from  Ilagood  and  Dargan. 

You  giye  your  yersion  of  it,  and  they  giye  theirs. — A.  I  don't  differ 

from  Dargan.     Till  recently  he  has  been  fool  enough  to  state  the  facts, 
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and  was  very  loud-mouthed;  but  since  this  matter  is  being  investigated 
lie  is  not  so  bold. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  this  man  Dargan,  or  somebody,  being 
an  aid  of  Governor  Hampton;  Avhat  is  that? — A.  They  are  aids  ap- 
pointed on  the  governor's  staff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  the  governor  has  on  his  staff? — A.  No, 
sir.    He  has  two,  I  think,  in  Sumter,  and  iirobably  more. 

Q.  Did  General  Johnson  Hagood  attempt  to  stop  the  disturbance  at 
Sumter  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  heard  he  did  at  the  court-house.  When 
these  cannon  were  brought  uj),  and  these  men  had  drawn  themselves 
up  in  line  of  battle,  apparently  to  take  Coghlan  and  his  Eepublicau 
friends,  I  understood  that  then  he  came  and  protected  Coghlan. 

(The  regular  Eepublicau  and  Democratic  tickets  for  Sumter  County, 
used  at  the  election  on  jSTovember  o,  1878,  were  put  in  evidence  by  order 
of  the  committee,  and  were  as  follows :) 

SUMTER   COUXTY. 


For  Governor, 
Wade  Hampton. 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

W.  D.  Simpsou. 

Secretary  of  State, 

E.  M.  Sims. 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

H.  S.  Tliompsoii. 

Comptroller-General, 

Johnson  Hagood. 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General, 

E.  W.  Moise. 

State  Treasurer, 

S.  L.  Leaphart. 

Attorney-General, 

Leroy  F.  Youmans. 

Congress — First  District, 

J.  S.  Richardson. 

State  Senator, 

T.  B.  Fraser. 

Representatives, 
Joseph  H.  Earle. 
J.  W.  WestbeiTy. 
W.  D.  Scarborough. 
John  J.  Dargan. 

County  Commissioners, 
J.  M.  Wilder. 
John  O.  Durant. 
Jacob  Keels. 

Probate  Judge, 

T.  V.  Walsh. 

School  Commissioner 

Wm.  F.  Rbame. 
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The  following"  was  of  regulation  size  and  paper: 

UNION   REPUBLICAN  TICKET. 

For  4Gth  Congress, 
Joseph  H.  Raiuey, 

For  State  Senate, 
Thomas  J.  Coghlau. 
For  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
William  J.  Corbett, 
Henry  W.  Mackey, 
Dauiel  Wiley, 
Kobert  M.  AiidreAvs. 

For  Judge  of  Probate, 
Frank  F.  Teicher. 

For  School  Commissioner, 
Wash.  J.  Smith. 

For  County  Commissioners, 
Zachariah  E.  Walker, 
Geo.  W.  Browu, 
Benjamiu  Lawsou. 


T.  J.  COGHLAX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  23, 1879. 

T.  J.  CoGHLAN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  town  of 
Sumter,  Sumter  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  j 
I  was  born  here,  and  I  don't  remember  the  time  I  was  born. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  part  you  took,  as  brietly  as  you  can,  and  what  occurred. 
— A.  The  first  occurrence  to  which  I  will  refer  was  that  at  Rafting  Creek, 
on  the  3]  st  of  August ;  I  have  a  memorandum  of  dates,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  at  liberty  to  look  over  your  memoranda  of 
dates. 

The  Witness.  I  was  right ;  it  was  on  the  31st  of  August  that  I  went 
up  to  Eafting  Creek,  with  Lee  and  another  man  named  AValker.  Our 
purpose  was  to  organize  the  precinct.  AVe  arrived  there  about  the  12th, 
nearly  twelve  o'clock.  AA^ien  we  arrived  there  we  found  some  200  Demo 
crats  there,  a  good  many  of  whom  I  recognized.  As  I  drove  into  the 
church  lot  and  hitched  my  horse  I  was  saluted  with  groans  and  yells.  1 
did  not  mind  that,  for  that  was  what  I  expected.  I  alighted  and  went 
doAATi  to  the  spring  close  by.  A  number  of  Democrats  went  down  at  the 
same  time.  There  were  two  springs  there,  not  far  apart.  I  asked  one 
of  the  Democrats,  "Which  is  the  Republican  spring  and  which  the  Demo- 
cratic spring  '?  for  I  would  like  to  drink  out  of  the  Republican  spring." 
They  pointed  out  the  Republican  spring,  and  I  drank.  I  returned  to 
the  buggy,  got  in,  and  took  out  my  lunch.  The  Democrats  were  halloo- 
ing about  there.  Some  one  said,  "You  might  as  well  try  to  scare  hell 
as  to  scare  that  old  fellow."    I  said  my  custom  is  as  I  journey  through 
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life  to  live  by  the  way,  and  I  ^ro^lld  like  my  lunch  before  jioiiig  to  busi- 
ness. I  finished  my  lunch.  Then  Earle  came  up,  and  addressed  Lee 
and  myself,  saying-  that  we  must  organize  and  leave  there  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  I  said  that  I  was  in  a  free  country  ;  I  t\'as  an  American  citi- 
zen ;  and  I  should  remain  until  it  suited  my  jileasure  to  leave.  lie 
repeated  his  threat,  and  I  repeated  my  promise.  I  told  liim  perhaps 
he  had  better  not  interfere  with  tlie  people  there.  ]Mr.  Dargan,  another 
celebrated  rioter  of  the  same  county,  came  up  about  that  time.  I  said, 
"  Dargan,  you  are  rampant  against  carpet-baggers ;  you  haven't  been  here 
long  enough  to  take  any  part  in  this  business."  "  AVell,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  get  into  better  society  than  you."  I  said, 
"That  is  a  good  thing,  since  you  were  not  able  to  get  into  good  society 
of  any  kind  where  you  came  from."  I  said,  "  You  had  better  behave 
quietlj";  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  came  here  to  do,  and  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave  me  alone." 
Then  we  commenced  organizing.  Lee  got  into  a  wagon.  I  was  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  Lee,  Avhen  Dargan  got  up  and  went  on  and  spoke  for 
some  time.  He  was  very  personal  in  his  remarks  with  reference  to  Lee. 
Lee  attempted  to  retire.  Lee  is  a  very  quiet,  inoflensive  man,  who  had 
given  no  cause  for  offense  to  anybody.  As  Lee  was  getting  off  the 
wagon,  when  about  half  way  off,  Dargan  popped  him  in  the  face  Avith  a 
blow  which  floored  him,  or  rather  grounded  him,  as  it  was  the  ground 
he  fell  on.  Then  Dargan  drew  a  pistol,  and  caught  Lee,  and  dragged 
him  about  as  far  from  where  he  knocked  him  down  as  from  here  to  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  choked  him.  There  was  a  crowd  there,  so  great 
that  I  could  not  get  to  Lee  to  help  him.  I  thought  they  would  certainly 
choke  him  to  death ;  but  some  of  the  men  from  liafting  Creek  interfered 
and  got  him  loose.  I  can  onl}^  corroborate  what  Lee  said  in  his  testi- 
mony. The  evidence  that  he  has  given  here  was  perfectly  true  in  every 
respect.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  over  with  the  story  again.  They  said 
they  were  determined  to  capture  me.  I  told  them  I  did  not  think  they 
would.  I  had  no  arms  with  me.  I  sometimes  carry  arms,  but  that  time, 
fortunately,  I  had  none.  I  got  into  my  buggy.  I  had  to  drive  50  or  100 
yards  fi'om  the  place  where  I  had  hitched  my  horse  before  I  reached  the 
public  road.  They  formed  a  bari^icade  in  front  of  me.  As  I  was  driving 
some  of  them  caught  the  horse  by  the  halter.  I  said  to  them,  "You  are 
performing  a  dangerous  operation ;  you  had  better  let  that  horse  go." 
But  they  kept  hold  of  the  halter,  till  I  touched  the  horse  with  the  whip 
and  he  started  suddenly  and  threw  the  fellows  about  twenty  yards.  They 
cried  out,  "  Stop  him,  stop  him  ;"  but  I  got  into  the  road,  and  then  I  said, 
"  I  am  now  in  the  public  highway,  and  I  don't  ]n'opose  to  be  interrupted." 
A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Gaylord  rode  up  and  caught  my  horse  by  the 
bridle ;  another,  who  was  on  foot,  caught  him  on  the  other  side.  I  waited 
until  they  got  hold,  then  I  said,  "  If  you  have  no  respect  for  me,  have 
some  respect  for  that  horse ;  he  is  a  good  horse,  don't  spoil  him."  They 
threatened  what  they  would  do,  to  which  I  made  no  further  reply.  I 
just  tapped  the  horse  with  the  Avhip  again,  and  he  immediately  cleared 
the  track  and  laid  them  both  aside  very  easily.  I  rode  on  until  I  came 
to  a  place  where  there  was  a  bridge  just  ahead  of  me.  There  were  a 
number  of  them  on  the  bridge.  Those  who  were  behind  called  to  them 
on  the  bridge  to  stop  me,  that  I  could  not  pass.  My  horse  by  that  time 
had  recovered  from  the  twisting  and  turning  they  had  given  ^lim,  and 
was  making  pretty  fast  §peed.  I  called  out  to  the  men  in  front,  "  You 
better  get  out  of  the  way;  I  can't  be  responsible  for  any  injury  that  may 
be  done  b}-  this  horse,  for  I  can't  control  him."  We  got  over  the  bridge 
in  safety.     I.  thought,  "Xow  I  am  across  the  bar,  I  presume  I  am  safe." 
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T  went  on  at  n  nioderato  ])aoo  nntil  I  was  OAcrtalvOn  by  .Mr.  Stewart, 
wiio  requested  me  to  bring  liiiii  down  to  Sumter.  I  stoi)pe<l  and  took 
liini  up.  We  rode  on  then  two  or  three  miles.  It  was  a  very  warm  day, 
and  T  liad  thrown  oft"  nvy  overcoat.  Suddoily  J  perceived  that  I  liad 
lost  my  coat.  I  said,  ''Stewart,  1  have  lost  my  overcoat;  T  must  go 
back  and  get  it."  1  came  back,  Stewart  remaining  in  the  buggy. 
They  did  not  capture  me  and  carry  n\e  in  the  crow<l  witli  Lee  and 
Walker;  they  attempted  to  do  it,  but  could  not  accomidish  it.  Well, 
having  this  man  witli  me,  and  it  not  being  very  light,  it  took  me  some 
tinne  to  get  home ;  and  the  road  was  very  boggy  and  sticky  and  heavy 
to  ti-avel  on,  and  I  arrived  at  home  about,  perhaps,  two  hours  after.  I 
didn't  see  any  of  the  carryings  on  with  Lee.  I  went  immediately  and  put 
lip  my  horse.  That  was  about  all.  There  was  a  nu'eting  that  was 
advertised  to  take  j^lace  in  Sumter,  and  that  drew  the  soldiers  there 
under  Richardson,  and  they  were  dismounted,  it  appears,  and  did  not 
lind  anybody  to  come  in  contact  with. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Richardson  who  Mas  a  candidate  for  Congress  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  He  is  a  distant  relative  of  his.  They  are  all  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. At  the  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  court-house  to  nominate  or 
elect  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention  in  Colunibia  I  was  present. 
They  organized  and  commenced  proceedings,  and  this  man  Dargan  and 
his  crew  came,  and  some  Republicans  said  to  me,  "We  had  better  retire," 
and  I  said,  "By  no  means,  I  never  give  up  the  ship";  but  I  said,  "Don't 
interfere  with  those  gentlemen ;  if  they  behave  themselves  they  have 
as  much  right  to  be  here  as  anybodj^";  and]I  said,  "  Don't  interfere  with 
them."  They  remained  there  as  quietly  as  they  possibly  could.  Of 
course  they  could  not  keep  still  until  we  had  tinished  our  business. 
Then  the  meethig  adjourned,  and  they  rushed  up  and  got  possession 
of  the  stand,  and  said  they  must  be  heard.  I  said,  "Any  one  who 
M'ishes  can  be  heard,  but  I  must  go  to  dinner,"  and  I  went.  The 
next  meeting  that  I  took  an  active  part  in  was  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  which  was  a  Congressional  meeting  to  nominate  or  rather 
to  hear  the  speeches  of  Rainey,  the  candidate  for  Congress.  The  meet- 
ing had  been  published  in  the  only  mode  that  Republican  meetings  can 
be  published,  for  they  can't  get  the  use  of  the  newspapers — by  posting 
u])  placards  in  the  county.  It  had  been  jmblished  in  due  time  that  there 
v.'ould  be  a  Republican  meeting  some  time  in  October.  That  meeting 
was  published  to  be  held  at  the  African  church.  I  can  reiuendier  that 
the  platform  had  been  erected  many  days  before  the  meeting  took 
place.  I  thiuk  I  saw  in  the  papers  a  notice  of  a  Democratic  meeting 
also  to  be  held  on  the  same  day,  after  our  meeting  was  to  be  held.  No- 
ti(;es  were  i>lacarded  or  posted  u]^,  and  when  the  12th  came  they  alL 
came — I  think  about  one-fourth  of  the  State.  About  4:,(MX)  armed  men 
arrived  there  with  cannons  and  arms.  But  I  was  going  to  state  what 
t;)ok  i)lace  at  the  Repiillitan  meeting.  The  Republicans  met  as  ap- 
pointed. I  was  not  cognizant  of  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  Lee.  lin- 
(luired  for  him,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he  was.  I  said,  "He  ought 
to  be  here  to  call  this  meeting."  They  could  not  find  him,  and  I  said, 
"  Well,  I  shall  go  down  to  tlie  place  of  meeting,  and  they  who  choose 
can  follow."  I  started,  and  al)out  half-way  betw^een  the  court-house  and 
the  church  I  met  a  Republican  who  had  a  paper — tlie  same  that  was 
read  there.  He  ]>resented  it  to  Jne  to  read,  and  I  said,  "1  am  not  the 
proi)er  person  to  pass  on  that."  *-  ' 

Q.  That  is  the  paper  proposing  a  joint  discussion  ? — A.  Well,  I  said, 
"You  had  better  take  no  notice  of  this,  for  this  is  a  Keiuiblican  meeting 
and  I  want  no  amalgamation.    They  (;an  have  their  meeting  wliere  they 
20  s  C 
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please."  We  theu  coucliuled  to  go  down  and  hold  a  meeting.  Mr.  Spears, 
who  represented  Lee,  organized  the  meeting  at  the  chnrch  and  made  a 
speech.  When  he  got  tlirough  I  was  called  on  to  speak,  and  I  did  so. 
In  the  mean  time  oiu'  platform  was  fllled  with  spies  from  the  Democratic 
l^arty,  who  had  intrenched  themselves  at  the  depot,  and  had  sent  ont 
spies  to  reconnoiter.  I  had  spoken  Aery  freel^',  and  I  generally  speak 
freely,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  speech  to  tell  what  I  had  long  felt  and 
often  expressed  before.  I  said  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina  owed  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  colored  people ;  that  during  the  war  I 
"was  located  some  six  miles  from  Sumter,  in  a  thickly-settled  neighbor- 
hood, where  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  women  and  chiklren.  [xVt  this  point  the  wituess  was  so 
affected  that  he  could  not  proceed  for  some  time.]  Well,  to  go  on,  I  was 
then  running  a  grist-mill,  and,  in  view  of  what  was  suggested  to  me  by 
past  experience,  I  said,  "However  this  war  may  terminate,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  will  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  colored 
people."  They  said,  "Why?"  Several  gentlemen  were  near  me.  I  said, 
"Just  look  around  here — who  protects  these  people?  Where  is  there  a 
X)eoi)le  on  this  earth  who  are  doing  as  they  are  doing  when  they  are 
working  for  their  liberties  ?"  I  mentioned  it  in  my  speech  further  about 
Wade  Hamilton,  and  just  here  I  will  say  I  never  recognized  him  as  gov- 
ernor, and  therefore  1  do  not  and  did  not  speak  of  him  as  governor.  I 
was  si)eaking  of  Wade  Hampton.  I  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  ui)on  him  to  learn  his  Aiews  on  the  actions  of  the  people  of  Sumter 
County.  I  consider  him  a  very  imbecile  man.  In  my  speech  I  did  com- 
pare him  to  a  dog.  I  said  to  the  people,  "You  may  have  heard  of  the 
dog  whose  tail  wagged  the  dog,  but  the  dog  did  not  wag  the  tail."  I 
meant  that  the  men  in  Sumter,  whom  Hampton  could  not  control, 
wagged  him  as  they  pleased.  They  wagged  him  to  suit  themselves, 
and  he  could  not  help  himself.  And  so  it  proved  to  be,  for  that 
very  meeting,  on  the  12th  October,  where  they  set  him  at  apparent 
defiance,  w^as  proof  of  that.  I  was  not  present,  liowever,  at  the  Hamp- 
ton meeting,  but  I  saw  them  chasing  after  Lee  in  the  street  like  a  parcel  of 
hunters  chasing  with  the  dogs  after  a  fox.  They  chased  him,  but  did  not 
get  him.  Xow,  that  was  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  against  Hamp- 
ton. L^nfortunately  for  him  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  cripple,  which  I  regret 
very  much  as  a  man.  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  Democrats 
of  Soutli  Carolina  politically.  As  friends  I  regard  them  as  men,  but  as 
politicians  I  have  no  use  for  them ;  and  it  is  utterly  im[)ossible  for  me 
to  be  hypocritical  enough  to  pretend  to  be  a  Democrat,  if  I  was  so  dis- 
posed. My  principles  and  my  education,  Avhat  little  I  ha^e,  from  earliest 
recollection  incline  me  towards  Iie])ublicanism.  I  traveled  after  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  here  in  Charleston,  beUcAing  that  men  in  those  days 
were  pretty  much  as  they  are  now.  They  would  come  around  and  say 
among  100  or  I.jO  young  men  and  say,  "  Well,  we  are  a  great  people 
here.  These  northern  people  are  worse  than  our  negroes.  They  are 
an  awful  set  of  people  up  north,  and  we  don't  intend  to  patronize  the 
damned  Yankees  as  long  as  we  live."  That  Avas  during  election  times. 
Well,  it  was  my  duty  to  Aisit  large  houses  in  those  times.  They  Avere 
then  a  more  aa  ealthy  people  than  they  are  now.  I  remember  one  in- 
stance in  General  SoutliAvick's  family,  where  I  was  upstairs  doing  some 
work  tailoring,  and  the  couA'ersation  tiu-ned  upon  his  son's  clothes,  and 
he  said,  " I  Avant  to  send  my  son's  measure  to  LiA-eipool."  I  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  patronize  oiu'  OAvn  ])eo])le  T  and  he  said,  "  O,  no.  We 
can't  get  a  coat  made  here  for  our  son."  That  had  i^erhaps  some  little 
to  do  in  fixing  my  principles.     Xothing  can  preA^ent  me  from  being  a 
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true  Eepublican ;  I  have  always  been  and  alway-s  will  be.  My  lif«;  to  me 
is  a  small  and  unimportant  tiling,  but  for  me  life  without  liberty  is  not 
AAorth  having.  All  I  ask  in  this  Htate  is  my  constitutional  rights ;  I  did 
not  want  more  than  that,  and  don't  want  more  than  that,  an<l  I  don't 
want  a  Democrat  to  be  imi)osed  ui)on  or  any  man  to  be  imposed  upon 
on  account  of  his  i)oliti('alprin('ii)les.  1  hohl  that  this  is  a  free  country, 
that  all  men  are  equal,  and  all  should  enjoy  constitutional  i)ri\ileges 
alike,  and  I  would  see  no  man  imposed  upon  for  enjoying  his  political 
principles,  be  they  Avhat  they  may.  I  am  not  a  i)artisan ;  I  have  my 
])rinciples,  and  1  wish  all  people  to  have  the  same.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
determined  to  have  mine  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  my  life.  But  I  will 
not  impose  my  i)olitical  princijdes  or  my  religion  on  another  citizen. 

I  think  I  have  gone  far  enough  and  told  you  the  condition  of  things 
here  as  far  as  I  can.  Stewart  and  Lee  covered  the  ground.  I  don't  wish 
to  deny  what  I  did  or  to  retract,  but  to  give  my  reasons  for  wiiat  I  did. 
Those  reasons  are  my  own,  and  there  is  no  man  nor  government  can 
take  them  from  me. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  before  the  election  and  carried  over  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  facts  about  that. — A.  I  w^as  arrested.  The 
trial-justice  sent  the  constable  after  me.  He  lives  some  15  miles  from 
Sumter.  I  w'as  dining,  and  when  he  camel  said,  "Just  wait,  and  I 
will  go  with  you,  of  coui'se."  He  waited.  "  JS^ow,"  said  I,  "  don't  keep 
me  late  this  evening,  if  you  please,  for  there  are  some  bad  roads  between 
here  and  there,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay  all  night.  I  will  go 
up  to  the  trial-justice,  and  you  can  get  your  commitment  and  put  me  in 
jail,  for  1  will  give  no  more  bonds,  for  1  am  informed  that  every  trial- 
justice  has  his  warrants  against  me,  and  as  soon  as  1  get  through  one  I 
will  be  taken  up  by  another.  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  do  very  much 
riding."  Well,  I  went  up  with  him,  and  he  w  as  pretty  near  drunk — his 
usual  failing — and  I  said,  "  Write  out  your  commitment  and  let  this 
man  go  back  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can."  He  said,  "  Won't  you  give 
bonds?"  I  said,  "By  no  means.  I  have  given  all  the  bonds  I  am 
going  to  give."  He  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  old  constable  and  his 
mule  had  about  given  out,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  must  go  on,  and  1  will 
go  home ;  you  know  where  I  live."  And  I  said  to  him,  "  I  don't  care 
what  time  of  night  you  come  with  your  commitment,  I  will  get  uj)  and 
go  with  you  to  jail,  and  if  they  refuse  to  let  me  go  to  jail  1  will  take 
you  and  your  horse  and  keep  you  over  night.  You  can  keep  up  with 
me,  but  you  must  go  on,  for  I  am  going  home."  I  went  on  and  Maited 
some  time,  but  he  d.id  not  api^ear.  W^ell,  the  next  morning  the  United 
States  marshal  came  after  me.  I  said,  "  I  am  under  an  engagement 
with  the  constable."  He  said,  "What  is  it  ?"  I  said,  "  I  can't  hll  both 
engagements."  He  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  will  take  you."  I  said,  "1  do 
not  want  you  to,  for  I  have  given  the  old  man  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
will  wait  for  him,  and  I  would  rather  bear  the  brunt  myself."  Says  he, 
"  You  have  got  to  go  with  me."  I  told  him  then  I  would  go,  and  1  bade 
good-bye  to  my  wife,  and  1  came  to  Charleston  with  him.  1  have  never 
seen  the  old  constable  since.  I  think  they  took  a  better  thought  of  it 
and  gave  it  up. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged  with? — A.  With  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  Perhaps  I  had  better  state  about  that.  It  was  not  correctly^ 
stated  by  the  other  witnesses.  In  fact,  neither  of  them  was  there.  I 
hajipened  to  be  there  myself.  We  found  that  the  Democrats  had  tried 
in  every  way  to  kee])  them  back.  \Vhen  we  came  up  to  the  next  cross 
street,  at  the  court-house,  there  was  a  perfect  jam,  and  I  knew  some- 
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thing  "vvoiild  1)0  done.  My  object  was  peace.  One  of  tlie  Democrats 
said,  "  For  God's  sake,  try  and  get  the  Democrats  away,"  so  I  went  in 
among  the  crowd  and  said,  ''Come,  let  ns  go  np  to  the  court-honse,''and 
I  said,  "  AVe  will  get  something  to  drink  between  here  and  there'' — 
althongh  I  don't  drink  anything  bnt  water  and  coffee.  AVell,  they  woidd 
not  come,  thongh  1  persnaded  them  very  strongly,  and  1  went  on  myself 
and  said,  ''  I  will  go  to  the  conrt-honse  and  make  proclamation  myself 
there,  and  i>erha])S  they  will  come,''  and  1  went  u})  there  and  hallooed  ont 
as  long  as  I  could  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  said,  "  Come  on !  come  on ! " 
Some  of  the  colored  men  came  up,  and  I  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  come  np 
or  they  will  be  killed ; "  and  I  told  them  I  had  done  my  best,  and  I  said, 
"I^ow,  yon  try,"  and  they  did  so,  and  probably  about  100  or  200  came 
np  to  the  court-house  where  I  was.  I  said,  "  Now,  remain  here,  and  be 
peaceable  and  try  to  get  the  otheis  away."  When  that  was  done, 
these  2,000  red-shirts  leveled  their  cannon,  loaded  with  tenpenny 
nails,  toward  ns  and  formed  in  line.  The  colored  people  then  began 
to  say  that  I  was  in  danger,  or,  at  least,  they  thought  I  was,  and 
they  rushed  up  to  the  platform,  while  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name 
of  FloAvers  came  up.  The  order  was  given  from  below,  "  Kill  the 
damned  rascal,  and  throw  him  over  the  lialcony,  and  give  him 
hell  generally."  I  heard  all  that,  but  di<l  not  regard  it.  This 
Flowers  came  np,  and  so  did  Mr.  Hagood,  and  said,  "jSTo  man  shall 
liurt  this  man,"  alluding  to  me,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  If  you  can  keep 
your  men  below  quiet,  I  will  mine,"  and  1  said,  "I  can,  for  my  men  are 
here  for  peace,  and  they  are  not  reydy  for  a  contlict  with  aruis."  I  turned 
around  to  the  colored  people  and  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  be  peaceable 
and  keep  quiet ;  don't  mind  me,  only  kee})  yourselves  out  of  the  way."  Then 
Mr.  Hagood  retired  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  After  he  retired  they 
commenced  jeering  and  gibing  and  pointing  their  guns,  and  they  came 
on  the  platform,  and  two  or  three  red-shirts  grabbed  me.  I  told  theui, 
"  Your  comi)any  is  disagreeable ;  you  are  smoking  in  my  face,  and  it  is 
disagreeable ;  keep  away  from  me."  "  No,  no,"  and  they  stuck  the  closer. 
I  took  one  of  the  fellows'  arm  and  said,  "  Now  you  may  walk  this  plat- 
form as  long  as  you  want  to,"  and  they  walked  awhile,  and  they  backed 
away.  I  walked  down  foiu*  or  live  steps  of  the  portico  and  remained  there 
listening  tb  their  gibes,  &c.  They  were  all  the  time  ordering  men  to  go 
up  and  throw  me  over  the  banisters  and  kill  me.  Well,  they  did  not 
disturb  me.  Several  old  Democratic  citizens  came  to  me  and  told  me  to 
leave.  "  No,  gentlemen,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  not  a  coward  or  poltroon ;  I  will 
go  home  dead,  but  not  as- a  coward."  Two  or  three  red-shirts  came  up, 
and  I  retreated  np  the  steps  as  well  as  I  could  until  I  got  up  against  a 
column.  Then  1  took  my  pistol  out  of  my  pocket  this  way  [witness  show- 
ing], and  I  said  to  them,  "If  you  approach  me,  I  will  defend  myself."  I 
had  then  thought  my  time  had  couie  to  depart.  I  was  determined  to  fall 
■with  my  face  to  the  foe.  I  was  just  as  well  aware  of  their  intention  as  I 
know  I  am  sitting  here,  but  I  intended  to  make  no  demonstration  tirst. 
They  were  then  within  a  few  feet  and  they  stopped ;  but  if  they  had 
come  one  step  farther  the  ball  would  have  opened. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  It  was  for  that  you  were  arrested  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Upon  whose  complaint  ? — A.  One  of  those  young  men.     I  had  them 
arrested  afterwards.  , 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  Four  of  them. 

Q.  Apparently  young  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  will  soon  be  76,  only. 
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Q.  Tliose  youiij>-  men  tlumjilit  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives? — A. 
I  .sui)i)Ose  so.     Well,  they  were  if  tliey  had  couie  forward. 

i).  There  is  some  youthful  lire  left  in  you  yet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  young 
enouj^h  for  those  ehaps. 

Q.  Ai-e  you  a  native  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  lived 
here.  I  have  li\ed  in  Sumter  for  about  tifty  years.  I  served  my  ap- 
l>renticeship  here,  and  at  the  suggestiou  of  some  geutlemeu  1  went  up 
there. 

Q.  You  are  a  mechanic? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am;  and  I  tliank  God  for  it, 
too.     I  can  go  the  world  over  and  don't  have  to  succuml)  to  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

().  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  precinct 
^\).  1. 

(}.  State  what  occurred  in  your  precinct. — A.  I  rose  about .")  o'clock. 
I  understood  the  election  was  to  commence  at  6  o'clock.  1  got  up 
about  5  o'clock.  I  knew  where  the  old  polling-place  was,  and  I  went 
that  way.  I  wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  the  box  before  the  poll  opened, 
for  I  had  heard  various  reports  of  boxes  with  false  bottoms;  nor  would! 
]KM'mit  any  one,  neither  Democrat  nor  Kepublican,  if  I  knew  it,  to  put  in  a 
fraudulent  vote.  Well,  1  found  there  were  no  persons  at  the  old  poll 
except  these  young  skirmishers,  and  I  said:  "W^here  are  tlie  commis- 
iiioners  ?"  and  they  said  they  had  been  voting  all  night,  and  I  said,  "Is 
that  so  ?  well,  I  would  like  to  take  a  hand  in  it."  1  found  out,  however, 
where  the  voting  place  was,  and  got  there  before  the  time  necessary  for 
nu'  to  vote.  I  asked  to  see  the  box ;  I  wanted  to  see  if  any  false  bot- 
toms might  be  there.  They  showed  it  to  me,  and  then  they  put  the  box 
down  and  others  rushed  up.  A  lot  of  these  skii-mishers  ruslied  up  and 
took  i)ossession  of  the  box,  and  they  voted  and  voted  until  they  had  all 
got  through,  and  then  permitted  the  colored  people  to  vote.  The  voting- 
went  on  dm-ing  the  day  without  much  interruption.  A  few  challenges 
took  place,  but  not  much  worth  speaking  about.  I  went  there  pur- 
l)osely  to  keep  a  i)oll-list,  and  to  be  near  to  see  myself  that  everything 
was  fair,  but  when  I  got  there  I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  do  that  and 
pay  attention  to  the  voting  too.  I  saw  the  supervisor  was  i)repared 
and  had  a  good  clerk.  Well,  I  staid  in  a  position  where  I  could  see  him 
enter  every  name  as  it  was  called  out  and  the  ballot  put  in  the  box. 
Everything  went  on  quietly.  We  had  several  good  jokes  around.  I 
A\  as  on  the  Eepublican  ticket  for  State  senator.  One  ol  tlie  mangers,  a 
l)articular  friend  of  mine,  called  me  aside  about  the  winding  up  and 
said,  ''You  will  not  be  elected."  I  said,  "Well,  if  there  is  a  fair  count, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  1  am  elected  or  not."  "Well,"  he  said,  "there 
will  not  be  a  fair  count."  When  the  box  was  opened  and  the  lists  of 
the  super%isors  were  compared  with  the  managers'  list,  there  was  found 
a  discrepancy  of  211  votes.  They  then  squabbled  a  little  over  that. 
" AVell,"  said  the  manager,  "the  count  will  prove  Avhether  it  is  right." 
They  commenced  the  count,  and  the  count  tallied  with  the  managers' 
list  nearly— foiu'  over.  At  the  opening  of  the  box  they  counted  out 
l)retty  well  all,  until  at  the  bottom  where  these  tissue  ballots  were,  and 
there  they  were  in  a  pile.  When  the  votes  were  ])ut  in  in  the  morn- 
ing the  managers  had  a  long  vStick  that  they  put  in  the  aperture  of  the 
box  and  kept  working  and  working  it.  Well,  I  could  not  account  for 
that  at  the  time,  but  I  saw  afterwards  without  any  glasses  the  small 
tickets  in  the  large  tickets.  They  were  all  in  the  bottom.  One  of  the 
liepu1)licans  said,  "  Can't  you  get'me  a  IJepublican  ticket  ? "  "  Yes,  sir," 
1  said,  and  I  gave  him  one.     He  kept  it  a  little  while  and  then  deposited 
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it  and  said,  '^  Well,  I  have  killed  that  vote."  Well,  in  countinji-  it  out 
^ve  found  tliat  that  Republican  ticket  had  a  lot  of  tissue  ballots  in  it. 
They  put  it  in  simply  to  say  that  there  was  a  Republican  ticket  with 
tissue  baJlots  in  it.  Well,  notwithstanding  the  fraudulent  votes  they 
put  in,  we  would  have  beaten  them  300  or  400  votes  and  would  have 
beaten  in  the  county,  for  I  never  saw  the  Republicans  so  intensified  in 
my  life.  The  expedients  of  the  Democrats  far  surpassed  theirs  ;  but  a 
fair  showing'  would  carry  the  State  of  South  Carolina  largely  Republi- 
can, if  that  can  ever  be  accomplished.  I  think  if  General  Grant  was 
president  we  would  have  a  fair  count. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hoAv  many  tissue  ballots  were  counted  out  ? — 
A.  There  were  211  of  them.  As  I  said  before,  they  were  as  common, 
and  still  you  could  not  see  a  Democrat  moving  about  at  all.  Said  I, 
"  There  is  mischief  brewing,  I  assure  you."  And  sure  enough  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  tricks  I  ever  knew  of. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  this  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Were  you  at  Rafting  Creek  on  the  3d  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Lee  and  Stewart  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  their  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  fortunate  you  were  not  armed  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  shot  either  of  those  men  who  attacked  me 
in  the  highway.  I  felt  I  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and  I  thank  God  I  did  not 
have  any  arms,  but  I  anticipated  no  trouble  and  so  had  none. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  often  said  to  the  white  people  in  your  neighbor- 
hood that  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  such  reasons  as  you  as- 
signed ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  not  in  many  ways  tried  to  manifest  that  gratitude,  out- 
side of  political  matters  f — A.  Well,  if  you  can  judge  by  their  taking 
the  crops,  and  their  unfriendliness  generally,  it"  that  is  paying  the  debt, 
I  don't  think  they  have.  At  school  if  a  big  boy  whips  a  little  one,  the 
little  one  will  whip  somebody  else  to  get  even.  They  got  whipped,  and 
they  wiU  whij)  the  negro,  or  the  devil  (if  they  can  catch  him),  to  get 
even. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  along  peaceably  with  your 
neighbors  in  years  gone  by? — A.  Yes,  sir;  never  had  any  trouble.  I 
have  had  several  oftices,  and  the  proceeds  have  gone  to  alleviate  the 
poverty  of  poor  women  and  children — all  my  salary. 

Q.  You  say  you  compared  Hampton  with  a  dog? — A.  I  compared  him 
to  the  way  the  tail  wagged  the  dog. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  "he  not  being  governor"? — A.  I 
said  if  I  had  ottered  him  any  insult,  I  was  willing  to  meet  him  at  any 
time. 

Q.  That  is  your  disposition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  said  anything  against 
him  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  true  way. 
If  I  had  insulted  you,  and  you  demanded  satisfaction,  you  nuist  take  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  that  remark  if  you  did  not  suppose A.  I 

will  illustrate  the  way 

Q.  Why  did  yoTi  make  the  remark,  "  If  Hampton  was  as  young  as  your- 
self, and  could  defend  himself"? — A.  I  never  made  that  remark.  I  said 
just  now  that  Wade  Hampton  coidd  have  done  that  if  he  felt  disposed. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Democracy  of  South 
Carolina? — A.  Xo,  sir;  by  no  means. 
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Q.  Have  yoii  ahvays  been  a  TJepiiblican '? — A.  Yes,  sir;  anterior  to  the 
war.     I  was  born  one  and  bred  one. 

Q.  Yon  also  said  yon  were  not  a  partisan! — A.  Yes,  sir;  T  wonld  do 
an  aet  of  kin<biess  to  a  Democrat  as  qniek  as  I  wonld  to  a  l\ei)nl)licau. 
There  liaAe  not  been  any  charges  against  nie  since  the  war,  bnt  I  reserve 
my  opinion  and  will  do  that,  and  let  them  do  the  same. 

Q.  \Yere  you  armed  on  the  12tli  of  October? — A.  I  had  a  pistol  on 
that  day. 

Q.  Yon  had  the  young  men  arrested  for  presenting  their  pistols  to 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  them  arrested  before  your  arrest  was  ordered"? — A.  Yes, 
sii\ 

Q.  You  made  the  first  complaint  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  then  made  a  counter-complaint  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  poll  of  Xo.  1 — these  young  men  jocosely  said  they  had 
been  voting  all  night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  precinct.  I  went  out  to 
find  out  where  it  would  be.     It  was  the  old  place. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  It  was  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  You  said,  in  reply  to  that,  that  you  would  like  to  take  a  hand  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  them  where  the  polling-place  was,  and  they  said 
they  had  been  voting  all  that  night;  and  I  said  I  would  like  to  find  out, 
for  I  would  like  to  take  a  hand  myself. 

Q.  You  found  the  box  all  right  upon  examining  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Ko  trouble  at  the  polls  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  supervisor  had  a  good  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  before  the  United  States  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  occurrences  of  the  12th  of  October  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  to  hhn  or  to  any  one,  on  that  occasion,  a  compro- 
mise of  matters? — A.  I  said  this:  that  I  had  no  personal  feelings  toward 
those  men  whatever ;  all  I  wanted  was  a  guarantee  of  my  constitutional 
rights.    That  eftected,  I  was  disposed  to  let  them  go. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  anxious  to  have  matters  compromised  at 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir.  I  felt  for  those  young  men;  they  were  among 
strangers ;  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  go  on  their  bonds  for  their  appear- 
ance. I  think  they  were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  others.  All 
I  wanted  was  to  be  guaranteed  my  rights  and  let  them  have  theirs. 
That  was  done,  and  I  was  satisfied. 

Q.  What  was  your  exact  idea  of  a  compromise? — A.  Well,  sir,  that  I 
shoidd  drop  any  proceedings  against  them  and  that  they  should  take 
none  against  me.  Of  course,  I  knew  I  would  get  no  justice  in  a  South 
Carolina  court.  No  Eepublican  could  have  justice  in  the  most  trivial 
offense. 

Q.  Was  not  the  compromise  that  certain  proceedings  against  you  were 
to  be  dropped  ? — A.  I  didn't  specify  anything  that  came  from  them,  I 
told  the  attorney,  at  the  hotel,  that  I  had  nothing  against  them.  The 
attorney  came  to  me  and  told  me  that.  Then  we  went  into  court,  and  I 
reiterated  the  same ;  that  I  was  wilUng  to  drop  it. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  To  what  place  did  they  change  this  voting-place? — A.  To  the  en- 
gine-house, from  the  court-house. 

Q.  About  what  distance  ? — A.  About  the  distance  of  a  square. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  public  notice  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  suitable  place  to  hold  it  at  ? — A.  Not  as  suitable  as  the 
other.    Well,  it  was  suitable. 
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EDGAR  J.  DOUGLAS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  23,  1879. 

EdgtAR  J.  Douglas  (colored)  s\yorii  and  exainiued. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Statesburg  precinct, 
Sumter  County. 

Q.  How  lung  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Ever  since  I  was  born 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  last  campaign  in  that  county  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  take  any  part  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  at  that  place  in  the  way  of  armed  men,  inter- 
ference with  voters,  &c. — A.  On  the  night  before  the  election  I  saw 
white  men,  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  to  Statesburg.  They  came  in  wagons,  buggies,  and  on 
horseback.  ])uring  the  night  they  kei)t  up  a  great  firing,  in  volleys 
and  single  shots.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  I  was  making  my 
way  to  the  polls  "sery  early,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  large  crowd  of 
white  men  behaving  themselves  very  disorderly.  I  was  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  election.  I  took  my  place  in  the  building  where  the  election 
was  to  be  conducted.  A  while  afterward  J.  J.  Dargan,  after  seeing  a 
large  crowd  of  colored  men  .come  up  to  vote,  asked  his  men  to  close  up 
around  the  polls.  They  staid  there  for  two  houi'S,  playing  drunk  and 
hollering  and  pulling  everybody  around  there,  and  threatening,  and 
one  white  man  in  the  crowd  cut  two  colored  men  with  knives. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  I  knew  the  two  men  personally. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Henry  Addison  and  Henry  Bowles. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  cut ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  fiu-ther  difficulties '? — A.  The  white  men  would 
snatch  tickets  from  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  and  place  Democratic 
tickets  in  their  hands.  In  this  way  they  would  make  some  RepubUcaus 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  unbeknownst  to  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  count  of  the  votes? — A.  I  got  to 
the  polls  about  five  minutes  after  six  o'clock.  I  had  about  two  acres 
to  walk,  and  I  started  about  ten  minutes  before  six.  I  guess  they  had 
about  300  names  polled  already. 

Q.  Three  hundred  names  on  the  list  by  five  minutes  after  six? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  white  men  there  which  had  been 
there  all  night.  I  asked  could  I  take  those  names  off  the  poll-list, 
and  they  gave  me  very  slight  answer.  After  the  crowd  came  in  to  vote 
I  was  told  I  could  not  have  it  now ;  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  in  that 
particular.  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  came  there  was  found  to 
be  807  names  on  the  poll-list.     I  had  but  550  or  560  names. 

Q.  Were  any  tissue  tickets  found  in  the  box! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three  hundred  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  at  the  time? — A.  I  took  an  estimation  of  about 
three  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  tickets  left  at  the  polls  during  the  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  see  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon;  then  I  saw 
some. 

Q.  Where?— A.  On  the  table. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  voted '. — A.  I  didu't  see  a  single  one 
voted,  sir. 

i).  AVho  were  the  manaj-ers  at  tliat  poll?— A.  P.  P.  Gilliard,  James 
Frysoii,  aud  John  Biiekiier.     P.  P.  Gilliard  acted  as  clerk. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Democratic  sujiervisor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  keep  any  list  t — A.  lie  kept  no  list. 

(}.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  all  that  voted  after  you  got  there! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  all  the  tissue  tickets  counted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  tickets  all  Democratic  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every 
one  of  them,  sir. 

By  Mr.  INEcDonald: 

(,).  AVas  this  a  townf — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  country  place. 

Q.  There  is  no  town  there? — A.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  a  small  collection  of 
houses. 

Q.  How  many  houses  are  there  about  there? — A.  Xot  very  nmny. 

Q.  AYhat  do  you  mean  by  not  very  many?— A.  I  suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty. 

Q.  Are  there  any  stores  there? — A.  I  think  there  are  about  three 
stores. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  village,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  polhng-place  ? — A.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  were  the  polls  held  that  day? — A.  At  an  unusual  place;  ou 
the  place  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  sr. 

Q.  In  a  house  ?— A.  In  a  very  large  building  that  used  to  be  a  wood- 
shop. 

Q.  A  vacant  building? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  it  was  vacant  at  that  time. 

Q.  To  whom  did  it  belong?— A.  To  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  say  it  was  an  unusual  place?— A.  Because  the  elec- 
tion was  never  held  there  before. 

Q.  Where  had  it  been  held  before?— A.  It  used  to  be  near  these 
stores,  about  the  center  of  the  village. 

Q.  How  far  w^as  this  away  from  the  stores! — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Q.  Was  the  place  easily  found  and  easy  of  access? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
guess  it  was  about  two  or  three  acres  from  the  public  road. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  in  getting  there  ?— A.  No,  sir;  once  you  knew 
where  it  was. 

Q.  The  election  had  not  always,  before  that,  been  held  in  the  same 
place?— A.  No,  sir.  The  same  place  was  offered  this  time,  but  they 
would  not  accept  it. 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  I  don't  know  why,  unless  it  was  because  that  place 
belonged  to  a  Republican. 

Q.  When  the  Republicans  were  in  i)Ower  they  held  the  election  in  a 
Republican's  house,  and  wlu-n  the  Democrats  came  into  power  there 
they  held  the  election  in  a  I  )emocrat's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Yas  that  what  made  it  unusual ! — A.  Y"es,  sir,  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  quite  a  number  of  Democrats  came  into  Statesburg 
the  night  before  election;  can  you  name  them? — A.  No,  sir-;  not  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  in  that  part  of  the  county?- A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  know  any  of  these !— A.  I  (Uiln't  see  any  of  them  in 
the  face. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  tliem  at  tlie  polls? — A.  A  large  number  of 
white  men  from  other  precincts  were  there  that  I  didn't  know ;  some  of 
them  may  have  been  these  men. 

Q.  What  immber  of  colored  votes  were  polled  there  that  day  ? — A.  I 
think  about  between  480  and  485.  No,  I  aa'IU  take  that  back ;  on  the 
count  of  the  votes  there  were  270  Republican  votes  counted  in  that 
box. 

Q.  How  many  colored  persons  voted? — A.  About  485. 

Q.  And  about  270  llepublican  votes  were  counted  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  there  while  the  count  went  on,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  counted  the  votes  in  the  ballot-box  Avhen  it  was  opened,  did 
they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  were  put  in  after  they  quit  voting  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  knoAV  but  some  of  these  colored  peoi)le  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  told 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  you  were  told.  Do  you  know  they  did 
not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  of  course  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  are  colored  Democrats  in  that  precinct,  are  there  not? — A. 
Very  few,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  are  some! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some. 

Q.  You  say  when  you  got  there  in  the  morning  there  were  some  300 
names  on  the  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  ? — A.  From  my  poll-list  I  counted  thenv. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  you  counted  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  your  poll-list  was  that  much  short  of  the  other  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  the  number  on  their  poll-list  when  you  went 
there  in  the  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  number  of  ballots  in  the  box  was  about  870  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  tissue  tickets'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  count  of  them  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  list  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  they  took 
them  out. 

Q.  You  counted  them  separately  from  the  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  effort  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting  that  day  who 
wanted  to  vote,  was  there  ? — A.  I  should  call  it  so. 

Q.  What  eifort  was  made  in  that  direction  ? — A.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Democrats  getting  around  the  polls,  which  frightened  a  good  many 
Republicans  away  from  the  polls  that  day. 

Q.  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  voters  of  any  party  to  gather  around 
the  polls  when  the  voting  is  going  on? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  speak  about  two  men  being  cut  with  knives  that  day;  did  you 
see  that  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  it  occurred. — A.  While  they  were  there  around  the  polls 
the  white  men  came  up  unbeknownst  to  them,  and  began  to  pull  and 
haul  at  them,  and  cut  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
•  Q.  How  did  3'ou  know  about  it  ? — A.  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  saw  it  done ;  then  I  asked  you  to  describe  it, 
and  now  you  say  you  did  not  see  it  done. — A.  I  didn't  see  the  cutting; 
I  saw  the  men  after  they  were  cut,  and  I  saw  the  fuss  that  was  going  on 
when  they  were  cut. 
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By  Mr.  Ca:\ieron  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  Democrats  are  there  in  that  vicinity? — A.  Xot 
more  than  50. 

Q.  How  many  colored  Eepublicans? — A.  About  470  or  480. 

Q.  How  many  white  Democrats? — A.  Xotto  exceed  82  or  83. 

Q.  Are  there  not  white  Kepublicans  in  that  precinct? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  HoAV  many  colored  men  voted,  as  near  as  you  could  fix  the  num- 
ber f — A.  Between  550  and  500. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  only  270  Republican  votes  in 
the  box  ? — A.  I  can't  say  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  only 
from  what  was  stated  to  me;  I  was  told  that  votes  that  were  taken  out 
were  not  counted.  You  see  the  way  of  it  was  this:  here  sat  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers ;  here  was  the  clerk ;  and  here  on  the  other 
side  of  the  clerk  was  the  other  managers ;  back  of  them  sat  another  man 
who  was  not  an  officer.  I  sat  over  here.  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
CA^ery  time  this  man  got  a  chance  he  would  i)ull  half  a  dozen  or  fifty  Re- 
publican votes  out  at  a  time,  and  not  count  them ;  and  so  they  came  out 
short  at  the  end  of  the  count. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  on  the  day  of  the  election  that  the  colored  men 
generally  were  voting  the  Republican  ticket"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  Sumter  County? — A.  I  think 
there  are  about  32,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  standing  back  there  that  you  were  told  took 
those  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me  and  didn't  belong  to- 
that  precinct  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  !^A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since"? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  to  see  that  the  tickets  were  counted  out  as  they 
were  put  in,  were  yon  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  could  see  they  were  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  this  man  was  taking  out  and  destroying  Repub- 
lican tickets? — A.  A  colored  man;  I  could  not  name  him. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  remember  his  name. — A.  (After  some  hesi- 
tation.) I  think  his  name  was  Charles  Gale. 

Q.  "VMiere  did  he  live  f — A.  At  Statesburg. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  saw  this  man  take  out  the  tickets  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  some  others. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  others? — A.  I  don't  think  I  could;  there 
were  others  who  were  with  him. 

Q.  Tlie  tickets  were  first  taken  out  of  the  box  by  one  of  the  managers, 
and  counted,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliey  were  then  put  back  into  the  box  and  counted  out? — A.  No^ 
sir;  they  tallied  them  and  then  put  back  in  the  box,  and  then  they 
counted  how  many  votes  there  were  belonging  to  the  several  candidates 
on  the  tickets. 

Q.  You  saw  them  counted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  certified  that  the  count  was  all  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  this  man  tell  you  he  saw  those  votes  taken  ? — A.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  place  there. 

Q.  That  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  it  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  man  who  had  taken  the  votes  out  there  then? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  stranger  to  you  ? — A.  A  stranger  to  me,  sir. 
Q.  He  Avas  not  one  of  the  officers? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  one  of  the 
officers. 


BUTLER  SPEARS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24,  1879. 

Butler  Spears  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there ? — A.  AU  my  life;  I  was  raised 
there. 

Q.  State  the  occurrences  at  the  meeting  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober last. — A.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Sumter  which  had  been  adver- 
tised for  some  time  i>re\iously  to  come  off  on  the  12tli  of  October,  that 
Congressman  Rainey  was  to  address.  A  great  many  Republicans  came 
in,  and  equally  as  many  Democrats.  The  Democrats  were  mounted  and 
armed.  They  came  there  in  companies,  from  three  or  four  counties. 
They  were  there  from  Richland  County,  bringing  two  pieces  of  cannon ; 
from  Clarendon  County,  and  from  Darlington  County.  The  meeting  did 
not  begin  until  late  in  the  day,  because  the  leading  Republicans  did  not 
come  out.  They  had  a  stand  erected  down  at  the  depot.  When  we 
marched  down  there  the  Democrats  were  marching  all  around  the  to^^^l. 
We  formed  the  procession  upon  Main  street  and  marched  down  to  the 
depot.  The  Democrats  marched  and  formed  right  in  front  of  our  stand 
where  we  were ;  some  came  right  up  among  us.  Now  and  then  they 
would  fire  oft'  one  of  their  pieces  of  cannon.  We  had  oiu-  meeting  not- 
withstanding; Coghlan  and  myself  spoke.  We  started  to  march  the 
crowd  back;  the  Democrats  crowded  around,  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
march  away  and  disband  oiu'  people  at  the  edge  of  town.  When  I  at- 
tempted to  march  our  people  away,  the  cavalry  went  up  the  back  streets, 
and  some  of  the  infantry — the  company  that  stays  in  town — formed  a 
line  across  the  way;  then  there  was  a  cavahy  company  on  each  side  of 
us  and  an  infantry  company  in  front  of  us.  I  thought  there  was  going 
to  be  trouble.  I  thought  so  the  more  as  just  then  the  fire-bells  coui- 
menced  ringmg.  I  looked  botli  ways,  and  there  was  a  cavalry  company. 
I  started  to  march  back  to  the  depot,  and  there  were  the  infantry.  I 
told  the  people  they  had  better  go  away.  By  that  time  the  Democrats 
commenced  crowding  around  me  to  get  me  out  of  my  buggy.  Mr.  Eraser, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  party,  told  me  to  jumj)  out  of  the  buggy 
and  run  into  the  crowd.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  it.  I  kept  tell- 
ing the  people  to  go  off'  the  street.  Eraser  told  me  get  away  as  soon  as 
I  could  ;  and  I  did.  The  Democrats  halted  before  loading  their  cannons ; 
then  the  colored  people  commenced  to  go  off"  the  streets.  They  loaded 
their  cannon  -vAith  nails,  then  they  carried  it  up  to  the  court-house,  where 
Coghlan  was  telling  the  peoi)le  what  to  do. 

Q.  They  took  a  cannon  loaded  with  nails  up  to  the  courthouse ? — A. 
They  took  it  up  toward  the  court-house.  Then  1  went  home.  I  heard 
that  everything  was  quiet  down  street,  only  one  man  was  hurt.  Going 
down  street,  I  heard  somebody  say,  "There  the  fellow  is  now."  They 
were  fixing  tin  horns  and  things  to  serenade  Mr.  Coghlan  and  others. 
I  went  around  a  back  street ;  as  they  kept  coming  my  horse  got  excited 
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and  began  to  run,  and  tli«\y  tired  eight  or  ten  shots  after  ns.  I  met  a 
lot  of  cohtred  men  going-  np  town.  I  stopped  and  went  back  and  in- 
<|iiired  who  they  were  that  had  shot  at  me.  But  I  never  found  out 
exactly. 

Q.  llow  many  mounted  and  armed  men  were  there  in  all? — A.  There 
must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Witli  wdiat  were  they  armed  ? — A.  With  Winchester  rifles,  Rem- 
ington rifles,  and  any  number  of  pistols,  and  those  two  pieces  of  artillery 
w  iiich  they  had  brought  down  from  Columbia  the  night  before. 

Q.  DidVhey  Are  at  yon,  did  yon  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  many  men  were  there  in  the  crowd  that  followed  after  you? — 
A.  I  judge  there  must  have  been  eight  or  ten,  as  I  looked  back  at  them 
from  my  horse. 

Q.  With  what  were  they  armed? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  just  dark. 

Q.  What  were  those  cannon — iron  or  brass  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively ;  they  were  painted  dark,  but  I  think  they  were  brass. 

Q^  Did  yon  know  they  came  from  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at 
the  depot  when  they  came ;  they  were  taking  them  off  while  I  was  there. 
I  had  heard  they  were  going  to  bring  cannon  from  Columbia,  and  I  went 
down  to  see  them  when  they  came. 

Q.  How  many  persons  came  with  them  ? — A.  Eight  or  ten,  in  artillery 
uniform. 

Q.  Ho  w  did  they  march  ? — A.  They  had  two  mules  drawing  each  piece, 
and  there  was  a  man  standing  upon  each  canon  with  his  arms  folded  in 
this  way  (illustrating).  Eppei'son  and  Hardee  were  the  two  men  whose 
mules  were  attached  to  the  cannon  as  they  were  brought  up  to  Academy 
Green. 

Q.  When  did  the  firing  commence? — A.  About  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  commenced  firing,  and  fired  till  about  six  o'clock  every 
two  or  three  minutes.  They  jarred  the  window-glass  out  of  some  houses 
near  around  there. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  polls  in  Sumter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  on  the  day  of  election. — A.  I  had  charge 
of  the  Republican  tickets,  and  exhibited  them  around,  and  went  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  very  difticult  for  me  to  get  up  Avhere  they  had 
the  election;  it  was  upstairs  over  a  store;  there  was  a  very  narrow  stair- 
way that  led  up  to  the  place  in  there  where  the  polls  were  held.  I  could 
not  get  up  tlie  stairs  scarcely,  and  appealed  to  the  constables,  but  they 
would  not  do  anything.  I  Vent  to  the  United  States  deputy  marshal, 
and  explained,  and  asked  liim,  could  not  he  do  something?  He  said 
lie  could  not.  So  we  had  quite  a  time  to  get  up  and  down  ;  some  old 
men  and  cripi)led  men  could  not  get  to  the  polls  at  all.  ^Mlen  crippled 
I  )emocrats  came  and  wanted  to  vote  the  managers  would  Ijring  the  ballot- 
box  downstairs  and  let  theiu  vote.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  lawyer  there, 
was  a  cripple;  the  managers  brought  the  box  down  so  that  he  could 
vote. 

Q.  \Vere  you  present  at  the  canvassing  of  the  vote  ? — A.  Seme  part 
of  the  time  1  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  irregularities?— A.  Yes,  sir;  anybody  and  every- 
body counted;  one  would  get  tired  and  then  one  of  the  bystanders  would 
couiit  a  while.  During  the  day  I  saw  from  the  way  things  were  going 
on  that  there  was  something  Avrong.  I  thought  they  were  counterfeit- 
ing our  tickets.  A  colored  Democrat  came  to  me  and  said  he  would 
show  me  something  if  I  would  sav  nothing  about  it.     I  told  him  that  I 
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would  not.     He  then  showed  me  ten  or  fifteen  little  tickets  all  pressed 
together.     He  said,  "They  gave  me  that  to  vote  just  now." 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  there  folded  together  ? — A.  I  think  there 
were  sixteen.  I  c  died  in  another  colored  Democrat  and  we  showed  it 
to  him.  Then  he  said  if  that  was  the  way  they  were  doing  he  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  went  to  j*;onie  white  Democrats 
and  asked  them  what  they  thought.  I  went  to  G-eneral  Moise  among 
the  rest.  They  said  they  did  not  agree  to  any  such  thing  as  that ;  that 
they  thought  it  fraud,  and  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  Mr.  Spear,  what  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  in  the  county  ? — A. 
I  am  jailer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  jailer! — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  preside  at  the  Sumter  meeting  on  the  12th  of  October  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  meeting  that  was  held  at  Emanuel  Chm^ch  ? — A-  ^  platform 
was  erected  near  the  church. 

Q.  Was  there  any  distmbauce  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  Xot  right  at  the 
church,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  any  one  interrupt  you  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  meeting  itself  was  orderly  and  quiet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  meeting  was  called  by  direction  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  county  chair- 
man ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lee  himself  present  ? — A.  l^o,  sir  ;  he  said  he  would  be 
kdled  if  he  came  out,  so  he  did  not  come. 

Q.  So  you  and  Mr.  Coghlan  were  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year  !— A.  In  1868  and  18G9. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  legislatiu^e  in  1872  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  swear  that  you  were  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1872  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  certainly  just  now. 

Q.  Did  you  not  serve  one  term  in  the  legislature  of  1872  ? — A.  I  think 
it  was  1872. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  in  the  years  you  stated  a  moment  ago? — A.  No, 
su- ;  but  I  was  commissioner  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Patterson  for  United  States  Senator  on  that 
occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  in  an  affidavit  taken  on  the  21st  of  November,  1877, 
concerning  that  and  other  matters,  that  you  were  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Patterson,  and  for  that  reason  voted  for  him,  and  that  you  election- 
eered for  ]\Ir.  Patterson,  and  sent  members  to  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  these  members  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  meant  that  he  had  befriended 
me,  and  that  I  thought  he  would  them  also. 

Q.  In  what  special  manner  had  he  befriended  you  ? — A.  He  had  given 
me  an  appointment  on  the  State  constabulatory,  which  I  held  for  fifteen 
months  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  In  the  legislature  of  1872  you  voted  for  what  was  known  as  the 
"  printing  bill "  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  for  voting  for  that  bill  ? — A.  I  think  I  did, 
sir ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1872,  you  received  pay  for 
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voting  for  the  priuting  bill  ? — A.  I  did  not  receive  pay  for  voting  for  the 
printing  bill. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — A.  It  was  sent  to  me ;  I  don't 
know  what  for  nor  why,  scarcely. 

Q.  You  swore  on  the  2d  of  iN^oveniber,  1877,  that  you  were  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  1872,  and  served  one  term ;  that  you  voted  for  the 
claim  of  the  llepubUcan  Printing  Company,  in  consideration  for  which 
one  A.  Q.  Jones  paid  you  a  certain  sum  of  money! — A.  I  never  said  in 
consideration  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Q.  Yoiu'  words  are  here  in  this  report. — A.  Probably  they  are ;  I  don't 
know  what  they  put  do"«^l;  I  never  read  what  they  have  got  down  there. 
I  went  before  the  committee  there,  and  I  don't  know  what  they  done, 
nor  I  never  seen  what  they  put  down. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  mounted  men  came  into 
Sumter  that  day  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  that  many. 

Q.  And  that  toward  the  dusk  of  the  evening  some  of  them  fired  upon 
you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  won't  say 
positively. 

Q.  Have  you  never  said  at  various  times  and  to  different  people  that 
there  was  no  disturbance  of  your  meeting  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  of 
October? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  not,  at  the  stand,  sir. 


J.  H.  STEWART. 

Charleston,  January  23, 1879. 
J.  H.  Stewart  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Sumter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Four  months. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election! — A.  I  acted  as  clerk 
for  the  supervisor  of  the  precinct  in  the  town  of  Sumter. 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  ! — A.  Samuel  Lee. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  j^art  in  the  campaign  or  in  any  of  the  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  election  ? — A.  Some  time  before  the  election  I 
was  at  Rafting  Creek,  where  the  Republicans  were  holding  a  meeting. 
I  was  li%ing  in  Camden.  The  meeting  at  Rafting  Creek  was  held  on  the 
31st  of  October  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  was  notified  to  speak.  When  I 
arrived  on  the  grounds,  which  belonged  to  the  colored  people,  and  at 
the  building  at  which  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  which  was  a  church 
called  Good  Hope  Church,  I  noticed  that  everything  looked  quiet.  There 
were  only  two  colored  persons  there.  I  inquired  the  reason,  for  the  time 
had  i)assed  for  tlie  meeting  to  assemble.  Xo  one  could  account  for  it. 
1  sat  down  and  waited  for  some  one  to  come.  Pretty  soon  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  noise  upon  the  bridge  near  the  chiudi  like  the  tramping  of 
a  big  crowd  of  horses  coming  over  the  bridge.  Very  soon  there  came 
in  sight  a  (•()m])any  of  about  forty  men  on  horseback.  They  rode  into 
tlie  cluirch-yard,  yelling  and  whooping  and  keeping  uj)  a  horrible  noise. 
^^'hen  they  saw  me  they  asked  me  why  the  meeting  was  not  going  on. 
I  did  not  know,  and  could  not  tell  them.  1  heard  one  man  say  to  another 
that  the  negroes  Avere  seared,  and  so  kept  away.  I  waite<l  there  some 
live  or  ten  minutes  longer,  when  another  sipiad  of  horsemen  came  in, 
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forty  or  fifty  in  number.  A  little  while  after  tliat  anotlier,  and  then  another 
squad  of  horsemen  rode  nj),  until  there  AA'as  about  two  hundred  mounted 
men  there.  After  waiting-  for  some  time,  Mr.  Lee  put  in  his  api>earance, 
and  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mr.  AValker  from  the  town  of  Sumter,  who  had 
been  expected  to  address  the  meeting.  Tliej*  came  after  this  crowd  of 
horsemen  had  arrived  on  the  ground.  They  were  saluted  with  yells  and 
groans,  and  every  sort  of  contemptuous  abuse.  ]Mr,  Dargan,  a  leading- 
Democrat  who  was  in  the  crowd  of  horsemen,  asked  why  the  meeting- 
had  not  commenced.  I  noticed  prominent  among  tlie  white  men  there, 
Mr.  Dargan,  Mr.  Elarle,  and  Marion  ]Moise.  Dargan  and  Earle  asked 
why  the  meeting  had  not  commenced.  They  declared  that  the  meeting- 
should  be  called  to  order  within  an  hour's  time,  or  Sam.  Lee  should  be 
taken  forcibly  back  to  Sumter.  Lee  pi'otested  against  his  time  being- 
limited  for  calling  the  meeting  to  order.  He  said  he  was  not  the 
person  who  had  authority  to  call  the  meeting  to  order;  that  the  precinct 
chairman  was  the  person  on  whom  that  duty  devolved.  They  said  it 
did  not  matter;  if  the  meeting  was  not  called  to  order  within  one  iumr 
Lee  would  be  forcibly  taken  back  to  Sumter.  Lee  said  that  he  would 
remain  there,  but  it  might  be  longer  than  an  hour  before  the  meeting- 
was  called  to  order;  tliat  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons, 
Kepublicaus,  who  might  be  in  attendance.  About  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes  afterward  Mr.  liembert  called  the  Democrats  to  oider,  and 
addressed  them.  Then  he  asked  Air.  Lee  to  assist  in  addressing  them. 
Lee  said  that  this  was  not  a  Republican  meeting;  that  lie  (*ame  out  to 
deliver  a  Eepublican  speech,  and  if  he  attempted  to  address  a  Demo- 
cratic meeting  with  a  Eepublican  speech  he  might  say  something  ott'en- 
sive  to  them,  therefore  he  declined.     Eembert  then  spoke  some  more. 

After  a  while,  more  Eepul)licans  coming  in,  the  Eepublican  meeting- 
was  called  to  order  by  the  i)recinct  chairman,  who  Avas  called  up<m  for  a 
speech,  and  spoke  for  a  short  time.  Tlien  somebody  in  the  crowd  called 
for  Dargan.  Dargan  rose  and  mounted  a  wagon  which  we  used  as  a  i)lat- 
form.  Lee  was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  Dargan,  on  the  same  wagon.  In  the 
course  of  Dargan's  remarks  he  arraigned  the  Eepublican  party  bitterly, 
and  tm-ned  around  and  addressed  his  remarks  to  Lee,  particularly,  telling 
him  that  he  and  such  as  he,  but  Lee  principally,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbance  in  the  county,  and  that  so  long  as  he  made  these  incen- 
diary speeches  to  the  negroes  there  always  would  be  disturbance  in  the 
county.  Dargan  was  very  insulting  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  in  shaking  his  fin- 
ger in  his  face  almost  came  in  contact  vrith  Lee's  nose.  Lee  objected  to 
such  indignities,  and  rose  to  get  down  otf  from  the  wagon.  Dargan 
said,  "  Stay  there ;  I  want  you  to  remain  and  hear  everything  I  am  to 
say;  I  am  directing  my  remarks  to  you."  Lee  continued  to  get  do\vn 
out  of  the  wagon,  when  Dargan  struck  him  a  blow  in  his  face  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Considerable  confusion  followed,  in  .which 
Lee  was  badly  choked  by  some  of  the  Democrats.  After  aAvhile  they 
carried  their  threat  into  execution.     They  seized  Lee  forcibly. 

Q.  Who  seized  him  ? — A.  Earle  was  one  whom  I  recognized ;  several 
other  of  the  Democrats  assisted  him.  At  that  time  I  Avas  a  perfect 
stranger  in  Sumter  and  knew  but  few  of  the  people  there.  Earle  and 
others  seized  Lee,  put  him  on  horseback,  and  had  him  driven  oft'  to 
Sumter. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  bodies  of  armed  men,  or  know  of  any  other 
troubles,  in  that  vicinity  f — A.  I  was  in  Sumter  on  the  li'th  of  October. 
I  am  living  there  now.  The  12th  was  the  day  appointed  for  a  Eepubli- 
can mass  meeting  to  advocate  the  election  of  Eainey  to  Congress.  On 
the  night  of  the  lllh,  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  heard  the  booming  of  can- 
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non.  It  continued  at  intervals  of  about  live  miinite.s  for  probably  an 
hour  or  two,  then  this  continual  booniiug'  of  cannon  ceased  for  some- 
time, but  after  aM'hile  it  was  renewed  a^iin  at  a  little  longer  intervals 
than  at  first.  Then  it  ceased  for  awhile  and  ayain  reo])ened  in  the 
mornin<i-  a1)0ut  five  or  six  o'clock  and  continued  at  probably  a  little  lon- 
iirr  intervals.  iK'rliaps  from  ten  to  twelve  miuutes.  About  ei*iht  or  nine 
o'clock  tlic  Ifepublicans  from  all  over  the  county  commenced  gathering 
into  toAvn.  1  noticed  also  a  great  many  Democrats  coming  in,  so  that 
by  about  ten  o'clock,  or  between  ten  and  eleven,  the  town  was  filled 
with  a  liirge  crowd  of  coloi'cd  people,  Ivepublicans,  and  a  large  crowd  of 
mounted  Democrats. 

By  ]\rr.  KllJKWOOD  : 
Q.  Were  the  Democrats  arnu^d  ? — A.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  I 
noticed  that  they  were  armed  at  that  time.  I  did  notice  a  little  later  in 
the  day  that  they  were  armed.  The  colored  people  who  had  come  to 
their  meeting  marched  down  the  street  and  went  to  the  grounds  where 
they  were  to  be  addressed,  at  the  Methodist  church ;  it  is  called  Eman- 
uel church.  They  were  followed  by  those  Democrats  on  horseback. 
When  the  Democrats  got  to  the  depot  they  halted  and  drew  up  in  line, 
and  continued  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  liepublican  meeting  was  called 
to  or<ler  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Spears.  After  the  meeting  adjoimied 
the  colored  people  marched  up  the  street  and  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Democrats.  The  colored  people  marched  np  the  street  to  the  court- 
house, and  there  were  addressed  again  by  Mr.  Coghlan.  I  didn't  go  up 
so  far  as  the  court-house,  so  I  shall  just  merely  state  what  I  saw  myself. 
AVhen  the  people  reached  the  court-house,  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  Jarvey 
House,  whicli  is,  I  believe,  about  half-way,  or  very  nearly  half-way  from 
the  depot  to  the  court-house.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  of 
Dargan  and  Earle  riding  very  excitedly  and  hurriedly  down  the  street, 
and  crying  out,  •'  Men,  get  your  arms  !  Get  your  arms  quick  !  a  riot  is 
about  to  ensue  up  here,  and  you  are  wanted  to  put  it  down  ! "  Then  1  saw 
other  men  on  horseback  dismount  very  quickly.  Some  of  them  ran  into 
the  Jarvey  House  where  I  was  and  brought  out  their  arms,  which  they 
had  left  there  ;  mostly  rifles.  Then  a  large  crowd  of  mounted  men  gal- 
loped away  as  fast  as" they  could  down  to  the  depot,  and  soon  returned. 
They  hadn't  all  of  them  left  their  arms  at  the  Jarvey  House.  I  don't 
know  where  they  all  got  their  arms  from.  I  saw  them  soon  return  at 
full  si)eed  from  the  direction  of  the  depot  with  their  arms.  There  were 
three  or  four  hundred  horsemen,  all  armed  with  rifles.  They  galloped 
up  to  the  scene  where  Dargan  and  Earle  had  said  the  riot  had  com- 
menced, or  Avas  about  to  conrmence ;  they  alleged  that  the  riot  was 
about  to  occur  at  the  court-house ;  I  didn't  see  what  they  did  further 
than  that  they  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  went  on  up  toward  the  court- 
house. 1  saw  them  cross  the  street  just  before  you  come  to  the  Jarvey 
House,  between  the  colored  Baptist  church  and  the  Jarvey  House. 
Pretty  soon  afterward  1  saw  a  cannon  drawn  u]>  the  same  street  to  the 
scene" of  confusion.  The  cannon  was  loaded  with  teniienny  nails,  and 
was  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  colored  people. 

By  the  CnAiR:\rAN : 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  the  cannon  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the 
cannon  myself;  and  the  Xews  and  Courier  stated  that  it  was  loaded 
with  tenpenny  nails.  I  saw  the  account  in  the  Xews  ami  Courier,  and 
heard  it  rumored  all  over  the  State.  On  that  day  we  had  to  conceal 
Mr.  Lee  on  account  of  many  threats  being  made  against  him.  We  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  seclude  himself,  for  the  air  was  tilled  with  threats  as 

21  sc 
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to  his  being  lynched ;  in  fact  some  of  the  delegation  from  Kershaw 
County — some  of  the  mounted  Democrats  from  KershaAv  Countj'  who 
knew  me — hollered  out  *■'  Where  is  Sam  Lee?  Tve  want  him  to-day."  I 
told  him  I  was  not  Sam  Lee's  keeper,  and  they  passed  on. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  riot  there  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  su*;  one  McFadden  was 
beaten  pretty  l)adly  with  a  gun. 

Q.  Was  he  white  or  black  ? — A.  He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Were  any  white  men  hiut  there  that  day? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  where  there  were  any  armed  men 
during  the  campaign  ? — A.  Not  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  AVere  you  clerk  for  INIr.  Lee  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  AYere  you  present  when  he  opened  the  l)Ox  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  list  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  there  on  that  list  ? — A.  I  think  there  were 
the  names  of  CoO  men.  I  kept  the  names  of  colored  and  white  in  sepa- 
rate columns.     I  think  the  colored  men  numbered  C06,  and  the  whites  44. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  opening  the  box  ? — A.  I  kept  my  poll-list 
very  carefully.  AA'hen  I  went  up  at  tirst  the  white  men  voted  very 
rapidly.  They  crowded  around  there  so  thickly  for  some  time  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  trying  to  keep  out  the  colored  men.  I  had  to 
write  as  fast  as  I  could ;  I  was  in  a  very  inconvenient  place  for  writing. 
As  soon  as  the  crowd  slackened  a  little  I  went  down  into  a  more  con- 
venient xdace,  and  was  careful  to  have  every  name  taken  down.  The 
colored  people  were  challenged  on  difltereut  pretexts,  generally  on  ac- 
count of  not  having  arrived  at  the  right  age.  It  was  claimed  of  many 
that  they  had  voted  before.  About  twelve  or  one  o'clock  a  colored  man 
brought  me  a  small  ticket  of  tissue  paper,  and  told  me  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  good  many  of  these  tickets  were  being  voted,  and  that 
that  was  the  way  the  Democrats  intended  to  carry  the  election.  That 
was  the  first  tissue  ticket  I  had  noticed.  A  little  later  JMr.  Moise,  who 
was  a  close  observer  of  the  election,  and  who  was  there  in  the  interests 
of  the  Democratic  party,  came  to  me — this  was  between  three  and  four 
o'clock — and  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my  poll-list.  I  did  so.  He 
said,  '"  You  haven't  got  so  many  names  on  your  list  as  we  have  on 
ours."  I  said,  "•The  mistake  must  be  yours,  for  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  put  down  every  name."  "AA^ell,''  he  said,  "you  have  got 
many  names  less  than  we  have."  At  the  close  of  the  poll  I  was  very 
curious  to  account  for  this  discrepancy  between  the  two  lists.  Before 
they  commenced  to  count  the  votes  the  clerk  of  the  managers  com- 
menced to  number  the  names  on  his  poll-list.  I  commenced  to  number 
the  names  on  my  poll-list  about  12  o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  voting  began 
to  slack  up.  The  clerk  did  not  commence  to  number  his  until  they  liad 
finished  voting.  Wlien  he  had  finished  numbering  the  names  on  his  list 
we  compared  the  number  of  names  on  our  lists.  His  list  had  801  names 
on  it  and  mine  050,  making  a  difl'erence  between  his  poll-list  and  mine  of 
211  names.  The  supervisor,  Mr.  Lee,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
their  list.  I  think  they  granted  him  the  right  to  do  so.  He  examined 
it,  and  I,  myself,  looked  it  over.  I  saw  that  there  were  very  many 
names  there  upon  that  list  which  were  not  called  out  at  all  that  day.  I 
noticed  several  names  which  were  very  peculiar.  AA''hat  struck  my  at- 
tention i)articularly  was  that  these  names  came  all  crowded  up  together, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  haVe  made  the  mistake.  If  there 
had  been  a  name  here  and  a  name  there  that  I  didn't  recollect  I  might 
have  thought  that  it  was  my  mistake,  but  the  names  came,  a  good  many 
of  them,  in  regular  order.    I  did  not  have  time  to  read  the  poll-list 
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tliroufth  entireh',  but  I  took  a  casual  <iIauoe  at  it.  Wlieu  the  ballots 
were  counted  1  Avas  careful  to  be  present.  I  made  a  note  of  the  tissue 
ballots  that  were  found  in  the  box.  I  counted  i'l-t  of  these  small  tickets, 
only  one  of  which  I  had  seen  durin<>'  the  <lay.  Mr.  Lee,  I  believe,  ob- 
jected to  these  tickets  beiu*>-  counted,  but  the  managers  insisted  they 
should  be  counted,  and  they  were  counted. 

Q.  AVere  the  managers  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  tickets  that  were  found  all  Democratic  tickets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  the  same  names  upon  them  as  those  upon  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  On  that  day  when  the  meeting  was  held  in  Sumter  at  the  church, 
when  you  si>oko  of  people  marching  down  past  the  depot,  was  it  the 
l\ei)ublicaus  that  formed  a  procession  and  marched  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Democrats  followed  on  and  marched  with  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
.sir. 

Q.  "Was  there  a  cannon  in  either  procession  ? — A,  I  am  not  very  clear 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  church "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  when  the  Democrats  reached  the  depot  they  halted  there  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  church  from  the  depot  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  120 
jards. 

Q.  AYas  the  cannon  fired  while  the  Eepublican  meeting  was  being- 
held  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiere  were  the  cannon  then  ? — A.  They  were  at  the  depot  at  that 
tinie. 

Q.  Was  the  noise  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  Republican  meeting 
going  on  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  cannon  spoke  louder  than  the  speakers  could? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  tiring  kept  up  during  the  time  the  speaking  was  going 
on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  whether  it  was  kept  up 
regularly,  but  I  know  that  I  heard  some  reports  while  the  speaking  was 
going  on  at  the  church. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  What  is  your  occuijation  ? — A.  I  am  a  school-teacher. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  the  Eafting  Creek  meeting,  were  yoii  interrupted  while  you 
were  speaking  ? — A.  I  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Earle  and  Mr.  Dargan 
asking  me  questions. 

Q.  They  simply  asked  you  questions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  they  were 
not  questions  put  for  me  to  answer;  they  were  not  put  in  a  respectful 
manner — in  a  manner  which  a  speaker  would  take  to  be  a  respectful 
manner ;  they  were  put  in  a  taunting  manner,  and  plainly  for  the  pur- 
l)0se  of  interrupting  the  speech,  not  for  the  i)urpose  of  l)eing  answered. 

Q.  You  went  on  speaking  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  interruption  there  was,  so  for  as  you  were  concerned,  were 
these  fiuestions,  to  which  you  paid  no  attention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  undertake  to  speak  there  that  day  '? — A.  I  am  not 
very  sure  about  that.  I  think  Mr.  Lee  did  commence  to  speak  at  one 
time. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  it  was  not  his  business  to  call  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  decline  to  speak  ? — A.  He  did  decline  several  times  to  speak;  but  I 
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think  at  one  time,  after  they  were  continually  persuadiuji'  him  to  speak, 
he  said  a  little  something.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  when 
they  tried  to  get  him  to  speak  at  the  Democratic  meeting.  They  stopped 
him  and  said  that  was  not  the  way  they  wanted  him  to  speak.  He  said 
since  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  their  instruction  he  did  not  know 
how  to  speak  to  suit  them. 

Q.  Then  you  think  he  did  make  a  short  speech  ? — A.  I  think  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  and  they  stop])ed  him,  saying  that  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  speech  they  wanted. 

Q.  What  other  liepublican  speakers  spoke  besides  yourself  and  Lee  ? — 
A.  I  think  one  Wiley  spoke  a  few  words. 

Q.  He  was  not  invited,  was  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  any  jierson  attempt  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  toward  you 
that  day  ' — A.  Xot  at  all.  The  reason  of  that  was,  they  said  I  was  a 
stranger. 

Q.  ^or  toward  Mr.  Wiley  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  reason  why  they  did  not  commit  any  act  of  violence 
toward  you  was  because  you  were  a  stranger  ? — A.  They  said  I  was  not 
living  there  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  they  would  not  trouble  me.  And 
some  one  from  Kershaw  said,  "  Let  hiui  be  heard."  As  I  understood  it, 
he  said  jocularly.  "-Let  Kershaw  be  heard  from.'' 

Q.  That  was  said  good  humoredly,  was  it  not '? — A.  I  would  not  say 
it  was  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  public  notice  had  been  given  in  the  papers  of  the 
Republican  meeting  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  of  October  ? — A.  1  don't  know 
about  its  being  i)u]3lished  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Pul)lic  notice  had  been  given  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Had  not  public  notice  been  given  of  the  Democratic  meeting  there 
that  day  ? — A.  I  knew  there  was  to  be  a  Democratic  meeting  held  there 
that  day, 

Q.  You  heard  that  before  the  meeting  took  place  ? — A.  I  didn't  hear  it 
before  oiu-  meeting  was  announced,  but  I  heard  it  before  their  meeting- 
took  i^lace. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  delegation  came  down  from  Columbia  to 
attend  the  Democratic  meeting  ? — A.  I  think  I  did  hear  something  about 
that. 

Q.  So  that  the  news  that  a  Democratic  meeting  was  to  be  held  there 
had  gone  as  far  as  Columbia,  and  persons  came  down  fiom  Columbia  to 
attend  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Johnson  Hagood  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  heard  that  he 
was  there.     1  don't  myself  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  These  cannon  were  brought  down  from  Coliunbia,  were  they  not  ? — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  they  came  down  on  the  train  ? — A.  I  think 
I  understood  so. 

Q.  The  firing  at  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  11th  was  all  done  at  the 
dei)ot,  was  it  not? — A.  lieally  I  don't  know  exactly  5  I  was  in  my  room, 
so  I  could  not  answer  for  certain  where  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  cannon  anywhere  else  except  at  the  depot  until 
that  one  was  brought  up  the  street '' — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Were  they  not  left  at  the  depot  on  the  train  until  they  were  taken 
back,  except  this  one  ? — A.  I  don't  know  sir ;  I  don't  know  where  the 
firing  was  done  during  the  night.  In  the  moniing  I  saw  them  at  the 
depot,  about  one  hv.udred  and  twenty  yards  from  the  chiu-ch ;  I  didn't 
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see  the  gim.s  again  until  after  the  scene  of  confusion  occuned ;  then  I 
saw  this  one. 

Q.  You  saw  it  going  up  towards  the  scene  of  disturbance  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  brought  up  tliere  towards  the  depot  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  or  not ;  I  only  .saw  it  going  through  a  cross  street. 

Q.  From  what  direction  ? — A.  The  depot  is  south  from  the  church, 
and  I  saw  it  coming  through  the  cross  street  that  runs  east  and  west. 
I  first  saw  it  when  it  turned  this  cross  street  and  came  up  towards  the 
court-house. 

Q.  Did  this  cross  street  come  up  from  the  direction  of  the  depot  ? — 
A.  There  is  another  street  that  could  have  led  from  tlu;  de]>ot.  I  didn't 
see  what  street  it  came  from  when  it  came  into  this  cross  street. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  come  from  the  depot  as  well  as  from  anywhere 
€lse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  Republican  procession  go  down  to  the  church 
that  morning? — A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  it  was  between  ele- 
ven and  twelve. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  at  the  church  ? — A.  Xot  long ;  not  longer 
than  probably  about  an  hour. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  were  made  there  ? — A.  I  think  three  speeches 
were  made, 

Q.  By  wliom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Spears,  Mr.  Coghlan — well,  now  I  don't 
know  that  there  were  more  than  two  speeches ;  I  know  that  Spears  and 
Coghlan  spoke. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  anybody  else  spoke  or  not  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  held  in  the  house  or  outside  of  it  ? — A.  Outside, 
on  a  platform  erected  near  the  church — just  against  it. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  side  towards  the  depot  or  on  the  other  side  ? — A. 
On  the  side  towards  the  de])ot. 

Q.  And  about  150  yards  from  the  depot  ? — A.  I  said  about  120  yards ; 
I  would  not  be  exact  as  to  the  «listance. 

Q.  At  the  other  meeting — the  Democratic  meeting  at  the  depot — was 
there  any  speaking  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  the  IJepuVtlican  meeting  until  it  was  finished  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  away  before  it  adjourned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  As  you  returned  did  you  go  b'y  the  Democratic  meeting  at  the 
depot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  to  go  near  by  it  in  going  to  my  home. 

(j).  When  you  passed  up  there  was  any  person  speaking  at  the  Demo- 
cratic meeting  ? — A.  I  doirt  know  :  I  think  that  there  was  somebody  ad- 
dres.sing  them, 

Q.  A  person  standing  on  the  railroad  platform  there  by  the  depot 
would  be  in  full  view  of  both  meetings,  would  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  think  he  would  be  able  to  see  some  of  the  parties  at  both  meet- 
ings. 

Q,  Is  not  the  railroad  platform  between  the  two  meetings  ? — A,  The 
railroad  platform  was  nearer  to  the  Democratic  assemblage. 

Q.  But  between  the  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xearer  tlie  Democratic  tlian  the  Republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  near  enough  to  see  generally  what  was  going  on  about  that 
meeting  ? — A.  I  should  say  so,  .sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  ol)struct  tlie  view  between  the  railroad  plat- 
form and  your  meeting  ? — A.  Xo,  .sir. 

Q.  You  think  tlie  cannon  was  fired  at  the  depot  while  youv  nu^eting 
Avas  in  progress? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  not  also  while  the  Democratic  meeting  was  in  progress  ? — 
A.  It  may  have  been  for  aught  I  know,  for  I  was  not  at  the  Democratic 
meeting. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  the  cannon  was  fired  when  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Democratic  meeting  was  through  and  when  another  was 
about  to  commence  ? — A.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common  thing  for  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  it  is  not  disagreeable. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  disagreeable  in  firing  a  salute  between 
speakers,  is  there  *? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  You  have  done  that  yourself,  have  you  not,  with  an  anvil ! — A.  I 
don't  think  the  Democrats  were  so  glad  to  see  our  meeting  as  to  fire 
salutes  in  honor  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  their  firing  sahites  between  the  speeches  at 
their  own  meetings — the  Democratic  meetings.  AYas  there  anything 
disagreeable  about  that  1  Have  you  not  fired  salutes  in  anvils  between 
speeches  at  Republican  meetings? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
heard  rumors 

Q.  You  heard  a  great  many  rumors,  did  you  not  f — A.  I  was  sur- 
j>rised  to  see  them  go  down  to  the  depot.  I  understood  they  were  to 
meet  at  a  certain  square  or  green  there  in  town. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  they  were  suri>iised  to  see  you  go  down  to  the 
church.  Was  there  anything  in  the  call  which  designated  the  idace 
where  the  Democrats  were  to  meet  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  simply  heard 
it  rumored  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  this  green. 

Q.  Academy  Green  ? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  name ;  there  is  a  monu- 
uionument  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  they  came  down  to  the  depot  because  it  was 
convenient  to  these  cannon  which  they  had  brought  there  to  fire  salutes 
with  ? — A.  I  don't  know  but  they  could  fire  salutes  as  well  on  the  green 
as  at  the  depot ;  they  did  haul  cannon  up  there,  anyhow. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  back  up  so  far  as  the  court-house  after  the  meeting 
was  over! — A.  ISTo, -sir;  I  was  not  armed,  and  didn't  want  to  run  any 
risks. 

Q.  Other  colored  men  there  were  armed,  were  they  not  ? — A.  I  think 
not.     I  do  not  say  but  some  colored  men  might  have  had  pistols. 

Q.  Did  not  Coghlau  say  there  were  arms  down  at  the  church  ? — A.  ^ot 
that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  tliere  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  heard  it 
denied  by  the  minister  of  the  church  and  by  the  stewards,  who  know 
everything  about  the  church. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  into  the  church  yoTirself  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Coghlau  himself  was  armed? — A.  I  don't 
know  it  of  my  oavu  i^ersonal  knowledge.     I  have  heard  that  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  have  a  pistol  that  day? — A.  No,  sir.    . 

Q.  You  say  that  when  you  got  up  to  the  court-house  there  was  some 
excitement.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  that  excitement  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  disi^ute  between  Mr.  Coghlau  and  the  Democrats  in 
regard  to  what  Coghlau  had  said  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  might  say  that  I  heard  it  rumored ;  but  I  don't  know.  I  only  try  to 
state  what  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  said  that  Coghlau  had  made  a  personal  attack 
on  Governor  Hampton  in  his  speech  ? — A.  I  think  I  heard  so. 

Q.  And  that  caused  the  difticulty  up  town  ? — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  You  spolce  about  a  colored  man  being  hurt  by  some  persons.  Was 
not  tlie  man  who  was  hurt  intoxieate<l :' — A.  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  be  not  get  liurt  while  rusliing  in  and  interfering  with  a  man 
who  was  abont  to  be  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  f — A.  I  didn't  hear 
that. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  arrested  by  two  policemen  ! — A.  I  think  I 
heard  that  the  Democrats  had  drawn  up  inline,  and  that  this  man  went 
across  or  tried  to  go  across  the  line,  and  was  knocked  down. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  man  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  intoxicated,  or  in  the  habit  of  being- 
intoxicated  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  shot  fired  there  all  that  day,  was  there  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  shot  fired  ? — A.  ]!^o,  sir  ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  And  when  the  disturbance  was  finally  quelled,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  the  day's  proceedings  did  not  wind  up  with  what  appeared  to 
be  general  good  feeling,  and  whether  both  parties  did  not  go  home  with 
general  good  feeling  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  good  feeling ;  I  should 
not  like  to  hazard  any  opinion  as  to  that.  I  think  they  all  went  off 
quietly. 

Q.  There  was  no  further  disturbance  than  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  1  heard  of  any. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  leading  men  in  the  Democratic  party 
did  not  exert  themselves  actively  to  have  the  disturbance  quieted  and 
peace  restored? — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Dargan  order  his  men  to  arm,  if  jou 
mean  put  it  down  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  not  the  leading  Democrats  take  an  active  part  in  quelling  the 
riot  which  seemed  imminent  ? — A.  I  heard  so ;  but  if  that  occurred  it 
was  at  the  court-house  at  the  time  when  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Moise,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Kichardson,  the  can- 
didate for  Congress,  do  what  they  could  to  quiet  the  disturbance  f — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  was  at  the  Jarvey  House. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  court-house  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  near  enough  to  see  what  took  iilace  at  the  court- 
house ? — A.  I  saw  the  cannon  turn  at  the  Jarvey  House  and  go  up  tiie 
street  toward  the  court-house,  and  I  saw  the  men  riding  by ;  but  I  did 
not  see  what  was  done  at  the  court-house. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  you  a  lawyer  by  profession  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Regularly  admitted  to  the  bar  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Spear  being  driven  off  from  there 
and  forced  to  go  home  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 


CHARLES  MOISE. 

Charleston,  Jannanj  2-t,  1S70. 

Charles  Moise  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Sumter. 
Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  ])Ositiou  ? — A.  I  am  county  auditor. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ?^A.  Since  June  7,  1877. 
Q.  Were  you  elected  at  the  previous  election '.* — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hampton. 
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Q.  Is  that  an  elective  or  au  appointive  office? — A.  It  is  always  au 
appointive  office  in  this  State. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  To  the  Democratic 
party;  that  is,  I  call  myself  a  Hampton  Democrat. 

Q.  Were  you  concerned  in  the  late  political  canvass  in  that  county; 
did  you  take  part  in  the  last  election? — A.  No,  sir;  not  especially. 

Q.  Did  you  give  attention  to  political  affairs  in  that  county  ? — A.  I 
did,  considerably. 

Q.  State  as  luiefly  as  you  can  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  that 
county,  whether  it  was  peaceful  or  otherwise ;  if  there  was  any  disturb- 
ance, speak  of  that  and  the  cause ;  and  especially  state  the  events  in 
connection  with  the  meeting-  of  October  12  last,  and  any  facts  precedmg 
that  mieeting  that  may  tend  to  explain  those  events. — A.  So  far  as  I 
know,  up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Samuel  Lee  upon  the  public 
political  movements  of  the  county,  everything  was  entirely  i)eaceful  and 
quiet.  It  was  generally  believed  that  there  would  be  no  opposition  of 
any  kind  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  then  in  power  and  had 
given  universal  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  Republicans  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocrats. Tire  first  disturbance,  so  called,  that  occiuTed  to  my  knowledge 
was  at  the  convention  held  in  the  court-house,  of  which  Lee  was  chair- 
man, and  at  which  Col.  John  J.  Dargan  made  a  speech.  I  was  informed 
beforehand  that  he  intended  to  speak  there ;  and  there  were  several 
young  men,  among  them  my  son,  who  were  called — I  forget  precisely 
what  name ;  but  they  were  supporters  of  Dargan,  and  then-  business 
was  to  see  tliat  he  was  allowed  to  speak.  The  Eepublicans  would  not 
allow  their  men  to  come  to  our  meeting.  Democratic  meetings,  and  the 
Democrats  were  determined  to  speak  at  their  meetings,  so  that  the  col- 
ored i^eople  might  know  what  the  Democratic  platform  was  and  their 
movements  and  intentions  toward  the  colored  people.  I  never  heard  at 
that  time,  nor  at  any  time,  nor  had  I  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Democrats  had  any  intention  of  breaking  up  liepublican  meetings. 
Their  purpose  was  to  be  heard  at  those  meetings,  so  that  colored  people 
might  know  our  jiurpose  and  intentions  toward  them.  It  was  the  only 
Avay  in  which  the  Democrats  were  able  to  reach  the  colored  people. 

This  first  meeting  at  which  the  so-called  disturbance  took  ])lace  was 
in  the  court-house.  ^Ix  office  was  below  the  court-house.  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Dargan  would  speak.  I  paid  some  attention  to  what 
was  going  on,  as  my  son  was  one  of  Dargan's  supporters.  I  went  up  into 
the  court-liouse.  On  arriving  there  I  found  considerable  confusion.  Col- 
onel Dargan  was  standing  up  and  endeavoring  to  si)eak.  The  Ilepubli- 
cans  were  talking  about  confusedly.  The  colored  people,  to  the  immber 
of  about  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  were  in  the  court-house,  together 
with  a  few  white  men.  The  first  man  that  I  met.  Col.  James  I>.  John- 
son, was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  court-house,  followed  l)y  many  colored 
people ;  there  were  left  only  a  few  white  men — Colonel  Dargan  and  a 
few  others.  At  the  time  I  entered  the  court-house  Dargan  was  speak- 
ing in  a  very  conciliatory  manner  to  the  IJepublicans.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  speak  to  them  and  g^ive  them  some  plain  truths;  and  if  they  did  not 
like  them,  they  must  remember  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  treat  them  as 
his  physician  did  him  ;  sometiuies  his  physician  gave  him  medicines  that 
w^ere  not  pleasant  for  him  to  take,  but  they  were  good  in  the  end.  He  said 
that  he  might  say  some  things  that  they  jnight  not  like  at  the  time  of  hear- 
ing them,  but  they  would  be  good  foi-  them  in  the  end.  He  spoke  very 
briefly;  as  long  as  he  could  keep  them  together  he  Avas  dilating  upon 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party. 
AVhen  the  crowd  had  pretty  nuicli  left  the  court-house  he  went  to  the 
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front  porch  of  tlie  court-hoiiso.  ITc  spoke  to  the  peoph'  there  to  the 
same  ett'eet.  He  didn't  use  a  single  unkind  exjuession,  Imt  everythinj? 
lie  said  was  kindly  in  the  extreme  to  the  colored  i)eople.  He  endeavored 
to  show  them  that  it  was  to  their  true  interest  to  unite  with  the  Demo- 
i'ratic  party,  and  not  follow  corrupt  leaders.  When  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  courr-house  I  saw  a  young-  man,  named  Kerns,  who  was  very 
<lrunk.  Th(!  Democrats  were  trying  to  take  a  revolver  away  from  him. 
Ife  was  so  drunk  that  it  was  unsafe  lor  him  to  be  carrying'  a  revolver; 
besides  he  was  threatening  to  use  it  ui)on  persons.  Kerns  was  a  white 
Democrat  from  l)ishopvilh\  Ilis  white  Democratic  friends  succeeded 
in  taking  him  down  the  ste])s. 

The  Ratting  Creek  meeting  I  did  not  attend.  I  was  present,  however, 
when  Lee  was  brought  into  town  in  a  buggy.  I  was  in  my  own  office. 
I  heard  a  great  noise  of  cheering  and  confusion,  and  went  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I  saw  Lee  surrounded  by  a  number  of  excited 
men.  Lee  was  trying  to  get  out,  but  they  put  him  back.  They  had 
nuule  a  resolution,  it  seems,  to  bring  him  to  the  court-house ;  he  wanted 
to  go  to  his  own  house,  a  few  squares  or  so  from  the  court-house.  In 
the  mean  time  some  of  the  police  helped  to  carry  Lee  to  the  court-house 
.steps,  where  they  dismissed  him.  Lee's  wife  came  up  very  much  ahirmed. 
I  told  her  "Don't  be  ahirmed;  these  gentlemen  will  not  injure  Mr.  Lee. 
Their  motive  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon  be 
released."  He  was  soon  released,  and  went  home.  Butler  Spear  came 
up  and  said,  "Mr.  Moise,  is  this  the  way  to  get  Democratic  votes?"  I 
said,  "  Xo,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  Democratic  votes."  I  was  very 
indignant ;  I  didn't  apjirove  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  said  so  to  Mr. 
Spear.     As  to  the  meeting  of  October  12,  I  knew  all  that  occurred 

By  3Ir.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Before  you  reach  that,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  upon  another 
l)oint :  at  the  time  Governor  Hampton  was  at  Sumter,  was  there  any 
<lirticulty  with  Lee  ' — A.  At  that  meeting,  when  Governor  Hampton 
.spoke  at  Sumter — I  think  the  date  was  the  L'lst  of  September,  though 
as  to  that  I  Avill  not  be  positive — Sam  Lee,  who  Avas  on  the  ground lu^ar 
the  stage,  said,  "Governor.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question."  The 
words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  month  than  seveial  persons  rushed  to- 
ward him  with  violent  gesticulations,  with  the  intention,  I  think,  of  kill- 
ing him,  or  hitting  him,  or  doing  him  some  personal  harm.  I  was  at 
that  time  acting  as  reporter  for  the  Columbia  Eegister.  I  jumi>ed  up 
and  seized  one  of  the  men  who  were  rushing  toward  Lee,  and  said,  "  For 
God's  sake,  gentlemen,  don't  disturb  this  meeting;  let  Lee  ask  whatever 
he  wants  to."  It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do — we  whose  hea<ls  were 
cool — to  keep  those  men  from  making  a  disturbance.  General  Kennedy 
did  his  l)est  to  prevent  there  being  any  trouble.  There  has  been  con- 
sideral)le  feeling  against  Lee  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  cam- 
])aign,  and  the  harsh  and  l)itter  language  he  used  toward  people  who 
were  entitled  to  respect.  At  one  time  there  was  a  violent  demonstra- 
tion toward  him  ;  l>ut  the  goveinor  went  down  and  brought  out  Lee,  and 
made  a  place  for  him  on  the  stage;  the  governor  then  said  he  would 
give  Lee  an  opportunity  to  ask  whatever  questions  he  desired  to  ask, 
either  puV>lic]y  or  privately ;  after  some  consultation  between  tlie  two, 
the  governor  announced  that  Lee  had  determined  to  take  a  private  oc- 
casion for  asking  the  questions. 

By  ]Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  So  Governor  Hampton  gave  Lee  an  oi)portunity  to  reinterrogate 
hiin  privately,  but  Lee  declined? — A.  So  the  governor  stated. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  what  next  occurred. — A.  The  meeting  at  which 
Governor  Hampton  spoke  was  September  21,  I  think.  The  next  move 
that  I  remember  anything  of  was  October  12. 

There  has  been  a  great  mistake  made  in  regard  to  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery on  that  occasion.  AboTit  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  night  before 
the  meeting  I  heard  an  unusual  noise,  and  got  up ;  I  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  court-house. 

Q.  Before  going  on  with  the  account  of  this  meeting  of  October  12, 
state  whether  General  Moise  was  present  at  that  meeting  of  September 
21 — A.  He  was. 

Q.  A\Tiat  part  did  he  take ! — A.  He  made  great  exertions  to  keej) 
everything  quiet;  all  the  Democrats  of  any  character  or  position  di<l 
their  best  to  put  a  stop  to  such  demonstrations  of  violence. 

Q.  What  did  your  brother  say  as  to  Lee's  right  to  ask  questions  ? — A. 
He  said,  "Let  him  ask  anything  he  wants  to  ;  the  Governor  will  answer 
him,  or  I  will.''  There  was  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  any  Democrat 
present,  of  any  standing  or  character,  to  prevent  his  asking  anything 
he  chose  ;  his  own  cowardice  was  all  that  prevented  him ;  Coghlan,  or 
any  man  of  any  courage,  could  have  gone  on  and  said  anything  they 
pleased. 

Q.  Xow  about  the  meeting  of  October  12  ? — A.  Tlie  night  before  the 
meeting  I  saw  General  Hagood,  the  comptroller-general  of  the  State, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Governor  Hampton  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  the  Democratic  meeting  been  called  ? — 
A.  For  a  long  time.  It  had  been  known  all  over  the  couutj  for  several 
days  that  there  were  to  be  two  political  meetings  at  Sumter  that  day — 
one  Democratic  and  one  Kepublican.  General  Hagood  and  my  brother, 
General  Moise,  and  several  leading  Democrats  of  the  county,  had  a  meet- 
ing on  the  night  of  the  11th,  at  which  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  avoid  any  trouble.  They  agreed  upon  a  programme, 
which  has  been  published,  and  which,  no  doubt,  this  committee  has  in 
its  possession. 

Q.  AVho  were  the  persons  who  met  and  made  out  that  programme  ? — 
A.  General  Hagood,  General  Moise,  Colonel  Earle,  Colonel  Dargan,  and 
all  the  leading  Democrats  there. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  programme  submitted  as  representing  the  Re- 
publican party  f — A.  It  was  sent  to  Lee,  as  he  was  acting  as  chairman. 
It  was  then  submitted  to  Spears,  who  was  acting  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  county  judge,  the  evening  before  this  meeting.  AMien  I 
heard  this  firing,  I  got  up  and  dressed  and  went  down  town,  and  I  saw 
these  cannon  that  had  been  bursted  before,  according  to  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Q.  What  cannon  was  that  ? — A.  This  little  iron  cannon  that  they  fired 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tired  it  until  daylight. 

Q.  AVhere  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  what  we  call  the  court-house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cannon  there  mounted  on  wheels ' — A.  Xo,  sir. 
They  remained  at  the  depot  until  about  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning^ 
and  then  they  commenced  firing  salutes,  which  was  usual  with  these 
Democratic  demonstration  s. 

Q.  Where  were  they  then  ? — A.  At  the  depot. 

Q.  Salutes  were  fired  at  the  depot .' — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  moniiiig  nt 
this  meeting  October  12,  everything  ai)i)eared  to  be  (|uiet  and  peacea- 
ble on  both  sides.     It  was  understood  that  the  Democratic  managers  iu- 
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tended  to  have  peace  there.  Hampton  had  instrncted  his  aids  to  pre- 
serve peace  at  any  hazard  in  Sumter  County,  and  it  was  understood  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  that  no  disturbance  woukl  be  allowed  that 
day.  There  was  a  large  number  of  Democrats  therefrom  that  county 
and  neighboring  counties,  and,  I  think,  an  unusually  small  demonstra- 
tion of  Republicans.  I  went  to  the  meeting  myself  to  see  what  was 
done  there.  Mr.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Register,  and  Mr.  Kimberly,  a  reporter 
of  the  Columbia  News  and  Courier,  were  guests  at  my  house,  and  we  all 
went  together  to  see  what  was  done. 

Q.  It  was  held  at  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Democratic  meeting  held  ? — A.  It  was  held  at  the 
depot. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  church  ? — A.  As  far  as  from  here  to  Saint 
Michael's  church  (about  one  square  distant).  I  went  to  the  Republican 
meeting  and  remained  there  the  whole  time. 

Q.  Was  any  firing  at  or  over  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  There  was  firing  occa- 
sionally at  the  Democratic  meeting,  but  there  was  no  cannon  fired  at 
them. 

Q.  Any  guns  fired  at  or  over  that  meeting  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  heard  Coghlan  and  Andrews  and  Spears  speak,  and  I 
thought  they  were  all  very  moderate.  I  heard  Mr.  Coghlan  remarlc 
about  Mr.  Hampton,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  a  bad  speech.  I  took  no 
offense  at  it.  He  simply  said  that  Hampton  was  the  dog,  and  the  others 
wagged  the  tail ;  but  a  good  many  did  take  offense,  but  I  did  not  my- 
self. The  meeting  was  perfectly  i>eaceable  and  quiet,  and  there  was  no 
disturbance  there  at  all.  About  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  meeting 
I  returned  to  the  Democratic  meeting  at  the  depot,  and  went  up  to  my 
brother.  General  Moise,  and  Mr.  Seignois,  and  remarked  to  them  how 
quiet  it  was,  and  how  everything  was  going  on  quietly  and  harmoniously 
that  day.  As  I  was  speaking  the  Republican  meeting  adjourned,  and 
they  commenced  marching  back  past  us,  going  to  town.  As  they  got 
to  the  corner  I  saw  a  disturbance  commencing  there,  or  some  excite- 
ment. I  saw  some  men  with  red  shirts  on  at  the  head  of  the  Republi- 
can procession.  My  brother  said,  "  Charlie,  there  is  danger  in  that 
crowd."  I  said,  "S\Tiat  danger!''  He  said,  "This  Republican  pro- 
cession passing  here  with  music  and  banners  is  going  to  excite  our  young 
men,  and  they  cannot  be  controlled."  He  had  hardly  said  so,  when  fifty 
young  men  dashed  oft'  and  started  after  them.  They  were  cavalrymen. 
I  said,  "Why  don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  You  have  control  of  the  mili- 
tary"; and  he  said  he  would.  He  called  Col.  Brown  Manning,  and  said, 
"Take  a  detail  of  men  and  stop  that  row."  He  went,  and  returned  in 
about  ten  minutes,  and  came  to  my  brother  and  said  he  could  not  stop  it ; 
and  I  said  to  my  brother,  "If  he  can't  vStop  it,  put  a  man  there  who  can 
stop  it."  He  then  put  General  Johnson  Hagood  in  his  place.  General 
Hagood  jumped  on  a  horse  and  headed  the  column.  He  turned  the  column 
to  a  reverse  position,  and  marched  it  down  towards  town  hy  a  back  street. 
As  soon  as  he  commenced  to  march,  the  young  men  commenced  to  run  for 
the  town  and  ring  the  bell.  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  would  not  allow  the 
men  to  move  out  of  a  walk.  They  wanted  to  go  faster,  but  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  march  out  of  a  walk.  He  marched  down  by  a  back  street, 
and  I  started  to  walk  down  Main  street.  I  went  with  an  old  gentleman 
named  ]Major  Leland,  l)ut  had  to  leave  him  behind,  as  he  could  not  walk 
fast  enough  for  me,  and  I  went  on  down  to  stoj)  the  riot  if  I  coukL 
When  I  arrived  there  Major  Hagood  Avas  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  street  was  iiacked  full  of  black  people.  You  could  not  put  a  pin 
between  them;  thev  were  immovable.     Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  was  in 
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tlie  midst  of  this  mass,  speaking-  to  them  and  ti  vino-  to  quiet  things. 
Five  or  six  hundred  cavah\vnien  were  back  of  them,  unable  to  come  any 
farther  on  account  of  tlie  crowd.  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  was  trying  to 
quiet  them,  and  was  api)arently  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  leading 
Republican,  was  trying  to  stop  the  riot  also,  and,  I  think,  did  more  in 
that  direction  than  any  man,  during  the  day.  The  colored  people  were 
massing  in  a  square  on  the  street,  but  had  no  leader  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  went  up  and  asked  them  what  was  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Ila- 
good  said  he  did  not  know ;  that  there  was  no  cause  for  a  difficulty.  Mr. 
Flowers,  a  white  Democrat,  General  Hagood,  Dr.  T.  B.  Johnson,  and 
myself,  did  our  best  to  quiet  them.  Johnson  made  a  speech,  and  said 
they  knew  he  was  their  friend ;  that  he  would  sustain  them  whenever 
they  were  right,  l)ut  would  not  when  they  were  wrong.  He  said,  "  There 
is  Hagood  with  a  body  of  cavalrymen,  and  you  had  l)etter  let  them  pass, 
because  they  will  pass  anyhow,  and  you  had  better  let  them."  With 
great  exertion,  he  induced  them  to  separate  and  let  them  pass.  That 
was  the  end  of  that  difficulty,  and  that  dispersed  them.  I  then  went 
on  Main  street,  where  there  ajipeared  to  be  another  riot  going  on.  I 
found  a  great  many  excited  people  there — young  men  wliom  I  addressed, 
trying  to  j)revent  difficulty. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Who  were  these  young  men  that  you  met  ? — A.  They  were  young 
Democrats — white  men.  They  were  excited  by  the  colored  ])eople  on 
account  of  this  attempt  to  block  up  the  streets.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
succeed  in  quieting  them.  I  knew  that  we  had  five  men  to  their  one, 
and  that  the  colored  people  could  not  fight  anyhow. 

By  Mr.  Kirkavood  : 
Q.  You  were  unarmed  and  they  Avere  not  ? — A.  The  white  troops  were 
armed,  but  there  was  no  exhibition  of  arms  except  on  the  part  of  some 
militia  who  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  coiu't-house.  I  saw  the  dis- 
turbance of  Coghlan  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house :  I  saw  there  was 
danger  of  trouble,  and  I  went  there  myself  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  asked  him  to  come  out  of  the  way  of  difficulty; 
that  there  was  liability  of  difficulty  on  account  of  what  he  had  said,  and 
that  he  had  better  come  out.  "  Xo,  sir,"  said  he,  ''I  never  run;"  and 
lie  would  not  g'o.  We  said,  "  We  don't  doubt  your  courage ;  we  all 
know  you  are  courageous,  but  you  must  move ; "  but  we  could  not  move 
Mm.  He  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  determination  and  courage,  and 
very  obstinate.  The  young  men  threatened  to  throw  him  over  the  ban- 
ister, and  I  did  what  I  could  to  protect  him.  I  thought  it  was  a  shame 
to  insult  him  and  threaten  him.  Finally  we  succeeded  in  getting  liim 
to  go  away.  Dr.  Baker,  another  man,  and  myself  took  him  as  far  as  the 
line  of  military,  and  we  got  the  military  to  allow  him  to  go  through,  and 
when  I  found  he  was  x)erfectly  safe  I  let  him  go,  and  he  went  to  his  own 
house  with  Baker  and  these  other  men. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  ended  the  trouble  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sii';  I  never  saw 
anything  of  the  Butler  Spears  affair  at  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  aliout  a  large  numbei'  of  military  being  in  town  that 
day ;  what  was  tlie  cause  of  so  great  a  collection  of  military  ? — A.  It  was 
understood  that  the  IfepuUicans  were  coming  to  that  meeting  armed, 
and  come  prepared  for  a  difficulty,  and  those  who  managed  the  Demo- 
<'rafi('  c;ms(-  tlionuht  it  was  best  to  have  Democrats  luider  arms  and  nn- 
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dor  orders.     I  believe  myself  if  it  liadn't  been  for  tluit  lai.uc  force  there 
wouhl  liave  beeu  a  riot. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Proteetin,ii'  the  blaeks? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  to  protect  the  jieace  is  wliat  i 
mean ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  the  blacks  to  proteet  and  preserve 
l>eace — and  wliites.  The  orders  were  from  Hampton  to  preserve  the 
peace  at  all  hazards. 

(^.  Well,  aside  from  the  or^inized  military  forces  there  that  were 
nn(ler  command  of  the  nnndter  of  armed  men,  was  there  any  that  car- 
ried military  arms .' — A.  I  didn't  see  any  except  those  which  belonjied 
to  the  ca\alrymen.  There  were  about  forty  men  from  one  county  and 
thirty  from  another.  I  suj^pose  there  was  about  between  four  and  iive 
hiuulred  armed  cavalrymen  there. 

().  You  say  everything-  was  quiet  until  Lee  commenced  agitating  ? — 
AT  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  course  in  that  county  as  politician  ? — A.  His  course 
was  to  stir  uj)  Republican  bitterness  that  had  been  buried  in  the  last 
canvass,  and  to  revivify  old  stories, 

Q.  What  was  his  attack  ? — A.  It  was  very  bitter  and  violent  against 
white  people.  He  endeavored  to  draw  the  color-line  and  lead  the  col- 
ored i)eople  against  the  whites.  I  attribute  the  whole  trouble  in  the 
county  to  his  actions  in  that  connection.  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not 
been  there,  theie  would  have  been  no  Kepublican  ticket  there. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Xo  Republican  party  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  j^mce  .^ — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  his  speeches  as  to  exciting  the  Demo- 
crats ;  did  you  hear  any  of  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
him  speak  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  what  time  did  Lee  interfere  in  this  election  ? — A.  Well,  as 
near  as  1  can  recollect,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Q.  Was  it  in  August  some  time  ? — A.  About  July  or  August. 

Q.  Had  Lee  been  living  in  that  county  .' — Y^es,  sir ;  except  when  he 
was  in  Washington. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He  is  very  near  white. 
I  wish  he  were  white ;  if  he  were  we  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  that 
county.  He  is  a  light  mulatto,  with  sandy  and  curly  hair.  He  has  a 
fair  complexion,  and  is  a  verj'  well  informed  man. 

Q.  Has  he  any  property  there  ? — A.  ^STo,  sir ;  no  property  there  at  all. 
He  has  no  means  at  all.  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  I  am  auditor  of 
the  county,  and  I  know. 

By  M\\  McDonald  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  with  reference  to  the  count,  the  number  of  qual- 
ified voters  in  that  county?— A.  Y^es,  sir;  there  is  a  very  large  error 
there  in  the  snp])osed  vote  of  the  county.  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  than 
it  is  supposed.  Here  is  a  memorandum  that  has  been  furnished  to  me ; 
you  can  see  what  it  is — that  is  my  affidavit  and  statement. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  can  give  us  the  figures  from  that. — A.  I  make  the  total  count 
of  the  vote  in  187(> — I  mean  the  voting  capacity  of  tlie  county — 7,4605 

in  1877,  T,;").-;;  in  1878,  7,082. 
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Q.  'Sow,  have  you  tlie  white  aud  black  ^'ote  there '? — A.  My  figures 
are  accor<ling  to  law ;  there  is  uo  distinction  of  color. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  i>roi)ortiou  of  these  voters  are  white  and 
what  colored  ? — A.  I  can  state  only  from  my  knowledge  derived  out- 
side of  this.  I  think  the  ratio  of  colored  voters  to  the  Avhites  was  about 
two  and  a  half  to  one  in  the  last  canvass. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  colored  men  taking  an  active  part  for 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  voting  for  it  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  great 
many.  I  was  established  in  a  ward  where  I  was  stationed  that  day 
where  I  could  observe,  and  I  saw  a  large  number  vote  what  I  suj^posed 
to  be  the  Democratic  ticket.  Of  course  I  could  not  see  inside  of  the 
ticket,  but  I  thought  I  could  tell  from  the  a]>pearance  of  the  ticket  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  voters  who  voted  for  it — more  than  I  ex 
l)ected,  considerably  more. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  knowledge  of  the  colored  people  of  the  county  did 
you  know,  before  the  election,  of  any  number  that  were  acting  with  the 
Democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sh^ ;  the  Eepublican  ticket  was  such  a 
wretched  one  that  I  don't  think  they  exi^ected  themselves  to  succeed 
upon  it.  It  was  concealed  from  the  voters.  A  leading  Eepul)lican  told 
me  he  could  not  find  out  who  the  candidates  were,  and  Lee  would  not 
tell  him.  And  when  they  were  nominated  they  were  the  most  miserable 
set  ever  nominated — men  without  character  or  means. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  s,aj  Lee  had  lived  there  a  long  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  taken  any  part  in  politics  1)efore  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  he  had 
always  taken  a  part. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  middle  of  August  you  made  an  attemi^t  to  organ- 
ize the  Eepublican  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  no  opposition  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  disturbance  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Eepublicans 
wanted  a  ticket? — A.  ifo,  sir;  because  Sam  Lee  wanted  an  office. 

Q.  Wanting  an  office,  he  insisted  upon  the  organization  of  the  party 
to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  gTew  the  trouble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  on  the  ticket  ? — A.  When  the  county  ticket 
came  out  we  found  he  was  not  a  candidate.  It  must  have  been  an  in- 
ferior ticket,  because  it  was  the  remains  that  were  left  from  the  Eepul)- 
lican  party. 

Q.  Because  there  were  few  Eepublicans  there  ? — A.  They  were  in- 
ferior. 

Q.  You  never  heard  Lee  make  any  speech  ? — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  he  was  ^ery  bitter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  particu- 
larly so  in  conversation. 

Q.  He  insisted  that  the  Eepublicans  had  a  right  to  organize  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  made  personal  and  insulting  remarks  of  every  gentleman 
in  the  county. 

Q.  He  generally  spoke  well  of  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  he 
did  not  speak  well  of  men  of  character. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  allowable  in  South  Carolina  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  there  is  proof  of  it. 

Q.  What  Democrats  did  he  speak  so  vilely  of? — A.  Of  all  of  them. 
He  never  spoke  anything  kindly  of  any  one  except  myself,  and  he  has 
since  taken  that  all  back.    He  stated  yesterday  that  these  lists  of  traud- 
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iilent  votes  were  made  out  of  the  county  auditoi'.s  books  before  tlie  elec- 
tion.    He  knew  when  he  stated  that  that  it  was  not  true. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  on  the  iL'th  of  October  every  tiling-  was  ([uiet  up  to 
the  time  the  Ii«'i)ublicans  ]»asse(l  ah)nf>-  with  banners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tlic  band  of  music  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  band. 

Q.  And  banners — what  kind  of  banners  di«l  tliey  have  ? — A.  Tliey  had 
some  transparencies  and  the  Tnitcd  States  flag,  whicli  is  an  unpopuhxr 
emblem  there. 

().  Did  you  see  them  when  they  came  along  with  the  l)and  and  ban- 
ner and  tlag  .' — A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  Your  brother  remarked  that  that  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
young"  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  these  men  doing  at  the  time  ? — A.  They  were  marching 
along. 

Q.  Then  what  excited  them  I — A.  Well,  the  fact  of  their  having  a 
meeting  down  there  which  was  a  failure,  and  the  fact  of  marching 
tlirough  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  victory,  instead  of  going 
home  to  work,  made  them  excited. 

Q.  Thereupon  you  asked  your  brother  to  stop  the  row  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  started  the  row  ? — A.  I  heard  the  Democrats. 

Q,  You  say  you  asked  him  subsequently  to  stop  the  riot  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a'  riot  ? — A.  This  was  going  on  then. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  then  ? — A.  This  procession  had  got  to  the 
streets,  still  going  to  the  town.     Several  Eed  Shirts  were  among  them. 

Q.  How  many  ' — A.  Ten  or  twelve,  I  suppose,  and  they  were  increas- 
ing. 

Q.  These  were  mounted  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
meeting. 

Q.  AVere  there  otiicers — I  mean  the  young  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  part 
of  the  mihtary. 

Q.  Were  these  black  men  themselves  in  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
was  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  INIain  streets. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  you  first  started  ? — A.  About  half  a  mile. 

Q.  About  how  many  young  men  followed  them  ? — A.  Fifty  or  sixty. 

Q.  What  were  these  young  men  doing  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  but 
there  was  excitement. 

Q.  Where  were  these  young  men  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  colored  i^eople. 

Q.  Were  they  not  there  ? — A.  They  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square. 

Q.  You  say  these  blacks  were  very  much  excited  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  ? — A.  No,  sii' ;  they  didn't. 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  and  children  there  t — A.  Not  in  that  part 
of  it ;  I  saw  women  and  children  on  the  street  as  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? — A.  I  thought  they  were  getting  out  of. 
town. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  there  Hagood  was  addressing  them  from  one 
point,  and  Johnson  from  another  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Johnson  did  his  best, 
and  I  thought  did  more  than  any  man  to  stay  the  riot  that  was  impending. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  armed  ? — A.  No,  su' ;  I  didn't  see  them 
have  any  arms,  and  I  didn't  see  them  draw  any. 

Q.  How  did  they  exhibit  their  fright  ? — A.  Waving  their  arms  and 
liands  and  appearing  excited. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  crowd  at  the  church? — A.  The  colored 
peoide  were  estimated  at  500;  many  of  them  were  right  at  home  when 
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the  ti'oultle  coiniiienced,  as  I  was  told  l»y  tlieir  leaders  afterwards.  Tlie 
cause  of  the  difficulty  at  that  intersection  I  could  never  ascertain. 

Q,  They  kept  t>n  to  that  point,  and  you  could  not  see  whether  they 
kept  on  further  .' — A.  I  could  see  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Democrats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting  at  this 
point  whei'e  they  massed  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Democrats  had 
adjourned  from  the  depot  to  meet  at  the  court-house. 

(^).  Where  is  the  court-house  ? — A.  Xear  there.  They  were  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  stei)s,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  them  to  come  to  the 
dei>ot  to  hear  us.  The  object  then  was,  as  they  did  not  come  to  the 
depot,  to  intercept  them  as  they  were  going  home,  and  have  them  hear 
us. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Make  them  hear  ? — A.  Well,  to  stop  them  as  they  were  going  home, 
and  have  them  listen. 

Q.  A\liat  became  of  the  negroes  when  they  were  excited  ? — A.  A  great 
many  remained  at  the  depot  where  the  speaking  was  to  take  place. 

Q.  How  many  negro  Eepublicans  attended  the  Democrats'  meeting 
that  day  f — A.  1  don't  think  one :  I  didn't  see  one. 

Q.  How  many  colored  Democrats  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  colored 
Democrats  there. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  either  Democrats  or  Republicans  attended 
the  Democrats'  meeting  '? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  two  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  You  say  the  IJepublican  meeting  was  unusually  small  that  day  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  about  500. 

Q.  How  many  remained  in  town  ? — A.  I  suppose  fifteen  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  in  the  county  ? — A.  Perhaps  two  thousand. 

Q.  What  county  did  they  come  from  ? — A.  Some  from  Kershaw,  some 
from  Clarendon,  and  some  from  Darlington. 

By  the  CnAiRMAr^ : 

Q.  What  distinguished  Democratic  speakers  were  present  ? — A.  Gen- 
eral Hagood,  the  comptroller-general  of  the  State,  who  came  there  at 
the  request  of  the  governor,  and  others  were  j)resent. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  ? — A.  He  did  at  the  Democratic  meeting;  I  did  not 
hear  him,  however. 

Q.  Who  were  advertised  to  speak  at  the  Democratic  meeting  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  all  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  there  until  the  Republicans  dispersed  '? — A.  Most 
of  them,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  band  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  flag  ? — A.  I  «lon*t  know. 

Q.  Did  they  jjull  down  the  flag  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  an  unpopular  emblem '? — A.  Only  to  this  extent : 
that  the  Republicans  always  displayed  tlie  United  States  flag  and  the 
Democrats  never  did. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  was  it  that  excited  the  men ;  was  it  the 
banner,  the  flag,  or  the  band  ? — A.  I  thiidv  it  was  because  the  Republi- 
cans had  answered  the  proposition  froni  the  Demociats  in  relation  to 
holding  a  joint  meeting,  to  the  ert'ect  that  tliey  would  hold  no  meeting 
that  day,  and  then  in  violation  of  that  they  did  hold  a  meeting. 

Q.  You  say  the  cannon  used  on  that  occasion  was  the  little  cannon  in 
town? — A.  'No,  sir;  the  cannon  fired  before  the  day  Avas  the  little  cannon. 

Q.  Were  there  two  pieces  used  during  the  day '? — A.  Two  pieces  came 
from  ColuniT)ia ;  one  was  a  six-pounder  and  the  other  was  a  twelve- 
pounder. 
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Q.  Wlmt  is  the  (liMtancc  from  Siuntcr  to  Coluinbiii  ? — A.  Forty-two 
miles.     They  came  by  raih'oa*!. 

Q.  How  many  men  came,  Avith  tliem  ? — ;V.  Some  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Did  tliey  brin.i;'  a  Wnii; : — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  the  State  troops  ? — A.  They  were  tlie  rej^uhir  militia 
companies;  the  State  trooi)s  and  others  were  tin;  county  Democratic 
clubs. 

Q.  What  were  the  mounted  Democratic  clubs  armed  with  ? — A.  I  don't 
reniend)er. 

C^).  Then  tliey  were  in  addition  to  the  500  cavalrymen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  the  cavalrymen  State,  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  tlio, 
regular  or.iiaiuzed  companies  of  cavalry,  Avith  their  otticers,  under  the 
command  of  Cohmel  Brown  ]\rannin<i'. 

Q.  J)i(l  you  see  the  cannon  after  the  trouble  commen(;ed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
After  they  had  dispersed,  and  this  ditticulty  in  front  of  the  court-house 
had  taken  ])lace,  I  saw  the  cannon  then  in  front  of  the  court-house. 

Q.  Was  it  in  charj>e  of  these  military  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  loaded  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  haA^e  no  doubt  that  it  Avas,  be- 
cause I  heard  some  men  say  so. 

Q.  D.o  you  know  Avhat  it  Avas  loaded  Avith  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Avith  nails. 
They  had  brought  no  fixed  ammunition  Avith  them  and  they  seized  hastily 
a  package  of  nails  and  put  them  in. 

Q.  I^arge  cannon,  Avas  it  ? — A.  It  Avas  either  the  0  or  the  12  pounder. 

Q.  Were  they  iron  or  brass  ? — A.  They  Avere  iron  pieces,  both  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  they  belonged  to  the  State  troo^js,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  Avere  used  by  the  troops.  They  AAere  the  property  of  the  Avife  of 
the  captain  of  the  company.  The  white  peoi)le  are  not  allowed  to  have 
arms  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  these  cannon  Avere  produced  by  the 
captain's  Avife. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  money  to  purchase  them? — A.  Captain  Myatt. 

Q.  They  Avere  in  charge  of  the  com] )any  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  State  organization? — A.  Yes,  sir;  regular  organized 
militia  company. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meeon  : 

Q.  How  many  caA'alrymen  did  you  say  were  present  at  the  meeting'? — 
A.  I  think,  between  four  and  tlA'e  hundred. 

Q.  From  what  localities  did  they  come  ? — A.  From  Clarendon  County, 
from  Sumter  County,  Kershaw  County,  and  Darlington  County.  I  am 
not  certain  Avhether  any  caA^alrymen  came  from  Darlington  County ;  but 
some  men  came  from  there. 

Q.  Who  ordered  them  there  ? — A.  They  Avere  ordered  there;  I,  myself, 
tt'legiaphed  to  A'arions  ottices,  and  telegraphed  to  bring  all  the  horses 
and  men  they  could;  and  we  got  up  a  public  dinner. 

Q.  Do  you  understand,  then,  that  these  military  companies  are  at  lib- 
(^rty  to  go  as  military  comi)anies  to  Democratic  or  other  meetings  Avith- 
out  the  order  of  their  superior  officers  ? — A,  Not  Avithout  their  caj^tains' 
orders. 

Q.  Of  course  you  Avould  have  no  authority  to  order  them  there? — A. 
No,  sir ;  1  liaAC  no  doubt  they  Avere  ordered  there  by  their  captains' 
orders. 

Q.  IIoAV  many  infantry  Avere  there  ? — A.  I  saAv  tAvo  companies ;  one 
c/)mpany  resides  there,  and  the  other  Avas  a  company-  from  some  other 
part  of  the  county  ;  1  don't  know  Avliat  part. 

Q.  When  this  bell  Avas  rung  to  alarm  the  peoi)le,  they  then  got  their, 
arms  ami  came  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
22  sc 
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By  Mr.  Kikkwood  : 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns  "l — A,  They  were  in  a  store  tliere ;  they 
■were  informed  not  to  have  their  guns  until  the  bell  rung. 

Q.  Under  wliose  direction  was  the  bell  rung? — A.  1  don't  know;  I 
was  at  the  depot  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you,  yourself,  was  oi)])Osed  to  breaking  up 
liepublican  meetings  by  force? — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 
:  (.^.  Are  you  in  favor  or  o])posed  to  this  system  of  dividing  time? 
Now,  suppose  a  Ivepublican  meeting  is  called,  and  it  assembles,  and  the 
Democrats  insist  on  having  a  division  c)f  time  and  the  l\ei)ublicans  refuse 
to  grant  the  reipiest  for  a  division  of  time  ;  what  is  likely  to  be  the  re- 
sult ? — A.  It  is  likely  for  the  Eepublicans  to  go  away  and  the  Democrats 
to  hold  a  meeting  there.  It  has  always  been  the  result.  Xor  has  there 
ever  been  an  instance  where  the  Hepublicaus  have  refused  to  lunir  tlui 
Democrats.  This  very  meeting,  when  this  difficulty  took  place,  Avhen 
the  chairman  spoke,  it  was  upon  the  request  of  the  Eepublicans  that  he 
< lid  speak.  The  Eeimblicans  got  up  and  said  that  they  hoped  Colonel 
])argan  would  be  hear<l. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  think  you  stated  that  Dargan,  some  time  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting,  stated  that  he  would  address  that  meeting? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  made  that  declaration  before  he  was  in^■ited  by  the  Re- 
])ublicans  themselves  ? — A.  He  was  not  invited  really  at  all.  He  got 
up  and  said  he  would  like  to  address  this  meethig;  and  I  thiidc  Mr. 
Spears  got  up  and  said  we  would  like  to  hear  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  tluit  the  members  of  a  political  party  have  a  right 
to  assemble  ])eaceably  and  orderly  in  this  State  for  the  i)urpose  of  hold- 
ing peaceable  and  orderly  meetings? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  AVell,  do  you  think,  then,  they  have  a  right  to  hold  them  Avithout 
being  disturbed  by  others? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  part  of  the  country  in 
whicli  your  jn-emises  are  correct;  but  in  this  country  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible  for  Eepublicans  to  sjieak  for  the  rest.  I  think  it  is  essential 
to  their  own  preservation  that  they  should  hear  our  views. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Republican 
party  had  a  right  to  meet  peaceably  and  hold  a  meeting  without  being 
disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  Democrats  ? — ^V.  To  which  I  say  that  in 
the  conditicm  of  the  Iie])ublican  party  of  the  State  to-day,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  essential  to  the  jseace  of  the  State  that  they  should  hear  Demo- 
cratic s])eakers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  a  riglit  to  meet  and  hold  a  meeting  peace- 
ably and  orderly? — ^V.  \Yell,  1  think  they  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  su])iiose  they  do  not  want  the  Democrats  to  liear  them  ? — A. 
Well,  I  think  they  do  want  to  hear  tln^  Democrats.  1  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  that  Democrats  shonld  speak.  For  instance,  there  is 
Cornell,  I  think,  spoke  at  the  same  meeting;  he  and  Chand)erlain  never 
have  had  any  objection. 

Q.  But  I  am  assuming  that  tliey<lo  object. — A.  1  thiidv  where  the  lead- 
ers compel  them  to  obje<'t  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  aiid,  if  the  Re- 
l>ublicans  insist,  that  the  Democrats  have  a  right  to  enforce  it,  I  don't 
think  they  have  a  right  to  staiul  up  and  abuse  anybody.  If  they  don't 
want  to  hear  a  man  s])eak  they  can  hoot  them  down.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Republicans  as  a  mass  seek  to  km)w  Avhat  the  Democrats  know 
about  ])olitics;  but  the  leaders  will  not  let  them  hear. 

Q.  Y^ou  do  not  consider  a  ])olitical  meeting  called  by  one  of  tlie  ])artieH 
as  occupying  an  exclusive  i)osition — not  to  be  intru(le<l  upon? — A.  No, 
•  sir;  I  speak  of  the  ])arty  h.ere,  not  where  you  came  from,  where  you 
liave  education  an<l  intelligence  on  both  sides. 
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Q.  That  is  an  ex('('j)ti(>u  liero? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  somo  parts. 

Q.  Tluni  yon  think  you  liave  a  riglit  to  intrude  ui)()n  a  Republican 
meetinjiiind  insist  upon  their  liearing  you  or  leave  f — A.  1  think  we  have 
ri^ht  to  be  heard. 

().  If  they  don't  want  to  hear  you  they  can  exercise  the  hij;h-born 
)>rivilei»'e  of  lea\iii<i'  their  own  nu'etini;'  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Supposiai;'  a  Democratic  meeting'  was  called  in  your  county,  as  a 
Democratic  mei'tiiiii',  and  arrauinements  made  for  speeches  from  Demo- 
cratic s[)eukei's,  and  a  lar.ue  body  of  ne<;roes  should  come  and  ask  tlie 
privile..<>e  of  dividing-  the  time,  and  your  i)eople,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  w<M-e  to  refuse  it? — A.  They  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  they  would  refuse  and  the  blacks  Avould  insist  any- 
liow  on  speaking-;  what  would  be  the  immediate  result"? — A.  1  cannot 
ima<;ine  snch  a  case. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  ? — A.  Well,  we  have  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

().  If  you  call  a  Democratic  meeting  it  is  yours  is  it  not? — A.  That 
depends  u})on  circumstances.  Inside  of  a  hall  1  sui)pose  the  parliament- 
ary rule  wt)uld  be  thiit  the  hall  would  belong  to  the  meeting. 

(}.  I  am  s])e;.kiiig  if  it  is  called  as  a  party  meeting — then  what? — A. 
Then,  I  think,  in  the  condition  of  things  existing  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Democrats  are  bound — it  is  their  duty  to  be  heard  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  sa\\'  Lee  return  from  somewhere — T  believe  Raf- 
ting Creek.  Suppose  the  treatment  that  had  l)een  g•i^'en  to  him  upon 
that  occasion  had  been  given  by  the  blacks  to  your  i)eople,  they  would 
have  been  killed,  wouhl  they  not? — A.  If  it  had  been  a,  white  man  so 
treated  by  blacks  they  would  have  been  killed,  undoubtedly.  I  don't 
pretend  to  justiiy  it  in  any  sense,  and  I  think  it  was  entirely  wrong.  I 
don't  think  that  anybody  who  Avas  not  led  away  by  passion  would 
defend  it. 

(}.  Did  [  understand  you  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  tlie 
•ith  of  Sei)tember,  when  Governor  Hampton  spoke,  at  some  time  during 
his  speecli  some  one  asked  the  privilege  of  asking  a  question  of  the  gov- 
ernor?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  xYnd  he  was  not  allowed  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  of  DfMiiocrats  were  there? — A.  I  considered  some  of 
them  bad  Democrats.  Some  young  men  who  should  have  known  better 
were  among  the  crowd. 

(}.  At  what  age  among  you  do  your  young  men  come  to  know  better? 
— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  are  hot-headed  and  impetuous;  there 
ai-e  many  of  them  in  our  country. 

(,).  Did  you  attend  it? — A.  I  did.  On  the  12th  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  Democratic-Reiuiblican  meeting. 

(}.  Which  had  been  first  <v,dled,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — A. 
I  think  the  Republican  was  first  called. 

(^.  How  long  before  ? — A.  A  few  days. 

Q.  Xow,  ]\lr.  Moise,  was  not  the  Democratic  meeting  called  ui)on  the 
same  day  because  the  Republican  meeting  had  been  called  for  that  day? 
— A,  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  it  was. 

Q.  It  having  been  publicly  known  that  the  Republican  nu'cting  was 
called  on  that  day,  the  Democratic  meeting  was  called  for  the  same  day'? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  wanted  to  prevent  a  possible  riot. 

().  These  troo])s  came  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  trouble;  by 
liolding  their  meeting  another  day? — A.  So  it  would,  if  we  had  been 
working  into  vour  hands;  but  we  were  working  for  our  own  party. 
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raakin,^-  a  Democratic  (leiiionstratioii,  that  was  tlie  object ;  a  grand  Demo- 
cratic demonstration. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  good  coming  to  the  Republican 
party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  exliibiting  great  power,  and 
making  a  demonstration  ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Ilad  you  appointed  your  Democratic  meeting  on  that  day  at  the 
depot;  was  that  the  phice  you  originally  intended  to  have  it? — A.  No, 
sir ;  on  the  academy  green. 

Q.  Why  was  it  transferred  to  the  depot? — A.  Because  it  was  nearer 
to  the  Republican  meeting,  and  we  made  an  effort  to  have  them  coiue  to 
hear  ns. 

Q.  About  how  fiir  apart  were  you? — A.  According  to  my  recollection 
it  was  about  200  yards.  In  fact  I  stepped  it.  There  is  an  open  plain 
between. 

Q.  AVere  there  cavalrymen  at  the  Democratic  meeting  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  infixntry  there? — A.  No,  sir;  the  infantry  were  in  the 
town.  The  infantry  didn't  go  down  to  that  meeting,  but  the  mounted 
clubs  were  there,  and  the  cavalry,  and  the  cannon. 

Q.  Any  Democrats  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  band  Avas  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cannon  were  fired  there  intentionally  or  not, 
80  that  the  effect  was  to  annoy  the  speakers  at  the  ]lepublican  meeting  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We  could  not  annoy  them  without  annoying 
ourselves. 

Q.  But  if  it  should  have  happened  that  they  were  speaking  and  you 
were  not,  and  you  tired  the  cannon,  then  it  might  have  annoyed  them 
without  annoying  yon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  possibly. 

Q.  After  the  Republican  meeting  adjourned,  they  marched  back  into 
the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  doing  so  marched  past  the  Democratic  meeting? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  they  going  towards  the  court-house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  puipose  to  have  Coghlan  speak  at  the  court-house  ? — 
A.  I  know  there  was  no  such  intention,  because  Spears  said  so. 

By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 

Q.  You  noticed  a  number  of  red-shirts  at  this  cross  street  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  afraid  of  trouble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  yon  were  afraid  of  trouble  because  the  procession  were 
<;arrying  l)anners,  had  music,  and  you  mentioned  some  transparencies, 
and  you  said  they  carried  the  United  States  tlag  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  is  not  popular  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  Democrats  of 
Sumter  have  no  flags ;  they  have  never  used  any.  Wlien  they  see  it  at 
Republican  meetings,  where  it  is  an  emblem  of  oppression,  it  excites  them. 
I  hope  some  time- it  will  be  otherwise. 

Q.  When  you  saw  this  large  body  of  black  men  in  the  street,  where 
you  say  a  pin  could  not  be  got  through,  had  the  infantry  companies  at 
tliat  time  <lemanded  their  arms  ? — A.  They  had  not  participated  yet,  but 
they  were  dropping  into  line  within  range  of  the  court-house. 

Q.  Within  rifle-range  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  with  the  infantry  there  and  the  clubs  there — were  they  armed  ? 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  exhibited  any  arms ;  but  they  had  them.  Every 
J^emocrat  had  arms. 

Q.  Then  they  loaded  these  cannon  with  nails  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  in  front  of  the  court-house,  pointing- 
north,  at  the  time  I  saw  it. 
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Q.  Ill  wliat  (lircctiou  was  tliis  black  crowd? — A.  They  were  two  liun- 
(Irecl  yards  away  ;  they  liad  <lispersed  before  these  cannon  were  brou<;ht 
there. 

Q.  AVell,  with  these  thinji's  ri'verscd,  the  bhicks  being  nnarnied,  Avas 
there  really  ai)i)rehension  on  the  part  of  anybody  that  the  blacks  would 
attack  you,  with  your  500  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry,  all 
armed,  and  cannon  loaded  with  tenpenny  nails? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  the 
other  way.  The  apprehension  was  that  the  whites  would  attack  the 
1  (lacks — the  danger  of  (mr  imi)etnous  young  men  attacking  the  blacks 
without  cause. 

Q.  They  have  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  but  have  not  reached 
discretion  yet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVell,  w(^uld  it  not  be  a  cowardly  thing  for  a  company  of  armed 
men  to  attack  defenseless  men  ?  Would  they  do  it  even  in  anger,  or  is 
it  ])ossible,  with  tlu^  courage  and  chivalry  here  in  tlu^  South,  that  a  lot 
of  its  arm'.nl  rei)resentatives  would  attack  a  small  lot  of  unarnu'd  men  ? — 
A.  AVell,  I  don't  suppose  they  knew  they  were  unarmed,  according  to 
reports. 

Q.  Do  not  such  rei)orts  get  into  circulation  intentionally  and  for  a  i)ur- 
pose  sometimes "? — A.  1  sujipose  so. 

By  Mr.  C.orERON : 

Q.  At  what  time  were  the  cannon  loaded  with  nails  ? — A.  It  was  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  dispersing  of  this  crowd  at  the  corner  and  the 
difliculty  with  Coghlan,  or  between  one  and  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  Where  were  the  cannon  loaded  f — A.  They  were  loaded  right  there- 
Somebody  got  a  few  pounds  of  nails  in  a  store  and  tied  them  up  in  a 
bundle  and  put  them  in. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  challenger 
at  poll  No.  1 — the  same  at  which  Lee  was  supervisor. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  day  Avere  you  present  at  the  jiolling  place? — 
A.  The  Avhole  day ;  I  left  the  polls  about  a  quarter  past  one,  and  I  staid 
away  about  tifteen  minutes.  I  asked  a  gentleman  to  take  my  place  Avheii 
I  left,  and  I  came  back  in  tifteen  minutes,  and  staid  until  six. 

Q.  l)id  you  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  voted  there  that  day  ? — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  box  Avas  opened? — A.  lAvasnot;  I 
left  there  at  half  past  live  or  six  and  did  not  see  it  opened  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  knoAv  Avliether  the  poll-list  as  kept  by  the  managers  of  elec- 
tion corresponded  Avith  the  i)oll-list  kept  by  Lee? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not 
correspond. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference? — A.  I  Avent  out  about  half  past  one  and 
crossed  oA^er  to  a  poll  two  or  three  blocks  off.  I  asked  one  of  the  man- 
agers how  many  votes  they  had  polled  there  that  day.  He  said  about 
700.  I  then  Avent  back  and  said,  "How  many  Aotes  have  Ave  ijolledf 
lie  said  he  did  not  knoAV.  I  said,  "  We  certainly  have  polled  more  than 
they  have  at  the  other  box."  I  took  up  the  ])oll-list  and  counted  the 
Democratic  managers'  jioll-list;  there  were  eleven  images  lull,  each  ])age 
<-ontaining  tAvo  columns  full,  thirty-fiA'e  names  in  a  column,  and  then 
there  was  another  page  Avith  one  (column  on  it,  Avhich  Avould  ecjual  about 
tweh-e  pages,  so  that  we  must  luive  polled  840  Azotes.  I  then  turne<l  to 
Stewart  and  sai<l,  "Hoav  many  have  you?"  He  said,  "A  little  over 
()00";  and  I  said^  "There  is  certainly  some  mistake,  for  Ave  luiA^e  840." 
I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  counted  the  pages  to  see  how  many  there  was 
on  a  page.  He  sjiid,  "  I  haA'e  made  no  mista,ke,"  and  I  said  1  Avould  look 
at  theii'  list,  and  I  got  up  and  walked  over  where  the  supervisors  clerk 
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was  taking  the  list,  and  I  looked  over  it.  He  kept  his  numbers  con- 
secutively. I  took  page  by  page,  and  then  followed  it  out  correctly.  1 
noticed  that  he  had  kei)t  a  separate  list  for  white  voters,  and  I  saw  he 
bad  40  or  oO  as  they  had  voted  that  day.  I  then  counted  our  manager's 
list  again,  and  I  still  fimnd  that  the  list  was  twelve  times  70,  or  840.  1 
said,  "Lee,  can  you  acc(uint  for  this  difference T'  He  said,  "I  think  1 
know  what  it  is,"  shaking  his  head.  He  did  not  say  anything  fuither, 
but  went  and  took  his  seat  with  his  clerk.  I  afterwards  heard  that  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  tissue  ballots  that  came  out,  but  I  never  saw 
a  tissue  ballot  at  all  on  the  da,y  of  the  election.  My  little  boy  brought 
one  from  the  store,  and  said,  "What  is  this'"  and  I  put  on  my  spec- 
tacles and  said,  "Throw  it  in  the  fire,"  and  I  said,  "It  must  have  been 
what  Coghlan  meant  yesterday  when  he  said  there  was  some  meanness 
going  on";  but  I  never  knew  anything  about  it  until  I  saw  it  the  day 
after  the  election. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  the  poll  list  kept  by  the  nninagers  was 
numbered  consecutively  ? — A.  'No,  sir. 

Q.  Lee  numbered  his"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  only  arrived  at  the  number  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  pages  by  seventy.  In  regard  to  Lee  having 
a  clerk;  I  went  o^'er  there  with  the  intention  of  seeing  Justice  Dunn 
about  tliat  matter ;  some  maintained  that  he  should  not  have  one. 

Q.  What  does  the  statute  recpiire  shall  be  done  with  the  poll-list  ? — 
A.  That  it  shall  be  kept  and  put  in  the  box  with  the  votes,  and  sent  uj* 
to  the  county  canvassers. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  poll-list  kept  by  the  board  of  election  mana- 
gers ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  list  had  been  lost, 
or  is  lost ;  it  certainly  was  not  produced. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  that  box  was  stuffed  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — 
A.  So  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  stated 
that  215  tissue  ballots  came  out  of  it ;  they  could  not  have  been  put  in 
there  lawfully,  because  I  saw  every  vote  that  went  in  during  the  day, 
and  until  after  half  past  five,  and  there  was  no  one  voted  after  I  left.  1 
will  state  that  they  were  not  lawfully  voted,  and  if  they  were  in  they 
could  not  have  got  there  lawfully  in  my  opinion.  They  were  certainly 
not  there  when  the  box  was  opened  in  the  morning.  Xo  man  could  have 
voted  a  tissue  ballot  without  my  seeing  it.  Our  ticket  was  larger,  that 
is,  the  Democratic  ticket  was  larger  than  the  Eepublican  ticket,  and  I 
voted  that  large  Democratic  ticket  myself,  and  no  other ;  I  saw  no  othei- 
ticket  used  tliat  day  except  the  Republican,  which  was  on  inferior  paper, 
and  I  thought  I  could  tell  every  kind  of  ticket  that  went  in.  Those  are 
the  only  two  I  saw  there  that  day. 


MAEION  MOISE.     • 
Charleston,  S.  ( ■.,  Fri<]mj,  Jammrij  24,  1879. 

Maiiio:n'  Moise  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Sumter,  S.  C. 
Q.  AVhere  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  last  Xovember  ? — A.  I  was 
\.  Stateburg,  12  miles  from  Sumter. 
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Q.  AAHien  did  you  .u'o  tlicrc  .' — A.  I  ariivod  in  State! )iir.i;-  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  nioiiiiuii'. 

(.).  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  acted  as 
(•haUenjicr. 

Q.  At  what  tiuie  were  tlie  polls  opened  that  iiiornin;;-  ? — A.  They  wer<': 
opeju'd  at  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  James  Edgar  Dan- 
iels t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  tliere  that  day  .'—A.  He  was. 

Q.  What  tinu^  did  he  come  there  ? — A.  About  half  past  six. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  polls  been  opened  when  he  came  there  ? — A. 
About  half  an  hour  befcn'e  the  polls  were  opened,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  with  the  box  to  see  whether  it  was  all 
liolit  ? — A.  It  was  opened  and  exhibited  to  all  who  were  present. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  inside  of  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  empty. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  until  the  ballots  were  counted  out  ? — A.  ^o, 
sir;  I  did  not.  I  remained  there  until  the  polls  closed,  and  1  went  from 
tlu're  to  the  adjoining  precinct  and  returned  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  tickets  in  the  box  were  counted  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  ? — A.  I  was  not ;  I  left  as  the  polls  closed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tickets  of  this  kind  at  the  election  on  that  day 
(exhibiting  a  tissue  ballot)? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  voted  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were'  they  voted  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  of  these  tickets 
except  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  then  saw  them  on  the  table  where 
the  box  was,  and  saw  them  voted. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  voted  ? — A.  I  saw  them  generally — the  large 
tickets  being  nearly  out.  I  remember  that  John  Eichardson  voted  the 
first  one  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  votes  received  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  great  manj-. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  regular  Democratic; 
ticket  as  compared  with  the  regular  Eei)ublican  ticket  ? — A.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  was  the  same.  If  you  fold  them  you  will  see.  They 
appear  about  the  same  when  folded, 

Q.  Were  those  called  the  regular  tickets  ? — A.  Those  were  two  of  tlu; 
tickets ;  and  they  were  about  the  same  in  size  and  color. 

Q.  They  were  most  generally  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  tickets,  when 
folded  as  small  as  they  had  to  be,  were  hard  to  tell  ai)art. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  tickets  out  that  day  f— A.  I  was  challenger  and 
handed  them  over  the  desks. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  any  number  of  Democratic  tickets  to  colored 
men  that  day '? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  About'  what  luimber  did  yon  give  out  ?— A.  I  suppose  I  handed 
over  the  desk  that  day  i)robably  50. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  nien  there  that  were  distributing  Demo- 
cratic tickets  or  voting  Democratic  tickets?— A.  They  were  both  dis- 
tributing and  voting. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  at  the  polls  that  day  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stat(!  the  facts  connected  with  it.— A.  The  first  occurrence  was 
early  in  the  morning  near  the  polls  at  six  o'clock.  There  was  not  a  col- 
ored man  to  be  seen  except  a  very  few  who  were  known  to  Ix^  Demo- 
crats. Later  in  the  day,  about  elevei'i  o'clock,  colored  men  came  up  in  bod- 
ies. \\'e  didn't  know  whether  they  were  Republicans  or  not,  but  sup- 
I)()sed  them  to  be.    Then  some  young  men  there  played  drunk,  but  no 
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one  was  hurt.  After  that  histecT  a  little  "while,  John  J.  Darefaii,  who  was 
there,  and  who  was  a  candidate  and  was  rather  in  charge,  he  himself 
called  these  young  men  off  and  let  the  colored  men  come  up  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  cut,  or  stabbed,  or  Avounded,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  there  that  day? — A.  I  have  heard  since  that  one  or 
two  were  slightly  cut  or  stuck,  but  1  didn't  see  anybody  cut  or  stic^k 
them. 

By  the  Cii axeman  : 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  "stuck"? — A.  With  a  knife. 
By  Mr.  McDoinald  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  heing  stuck  at  the  time  ? — A.  IS'o,  sir; 
one  or  two  days  after  some  colored  men  came  down  to  get  a  warrant  for 
sticking  them,  but  it  was  not  done. 

Q.  On  the  ground  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

()>.  When  the  election  was  going  on  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

(^.  1^0  comx)laint  was  made  that  knives  Avere  used  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  None  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  presence  of  those  tissue  ballots  before  you 
went  out  to  this  precinct  ? — A.  Before  I  Avent  there  I  heard  of  a  Aariety 
of  ballots,  but  I  had  not  seen  any.  I  heard  that  there  Avas  a  A'ariety  of 
ballots  to  be  Aoted.    When  I  arriA^ed  I  saAv  no  ballots  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  knoAvn  publicly  to  be  used  just  as  other  tickets? — A. 
Not  by  that  name — our  regular  ticket  was  confined  to  this — sami)les 
that  I  saw  [producing  a  ti(;ket].  There  is  a  tissue  ticket  that  has  not 
yet  been  here. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  them — on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
my  i)oll.     1  saw  the  red  i)rinted  ticket  and  the  regular  Republican  and 
the  small  ticket  A^oted.     I  only  brought  those  to  show  you  that  there 
Avas  more  tickets  out  that  day  than  tissue  tickets. 

By  Mr.  ^McDonald  : 

Q.  W^ere  you  familiar  Avith  the  condition  of  politics  in  that  county 
])receding  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  knoAV,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  any  diAision 
among  the  colored  people — Avhether  there  was  any  increase  of  colored 
voters  attending  ])emocratic  clubs  and  taking  part  in  Democratic  meet- 
ings.— A.  Of  course  I  can  only  state  my  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  from  what  you  saAv. — A.  ]\Iy  opinion  is,  if  I  understand  you 
<;orrectly,  that  a  large  nundicr  of  colored  nu^n  in  the  county  desired  to 
support  the  Democrats;  but  they  Avould  not  let  that  be  knoAvn  CA^eu  to 
those  of  their  own  color,  for  fear  of  bad  treatment ;  and  I  therefore  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  at  the  election  Ave  would  get  a  good  many  col- 
ored Azotes.  The  appearances  shoAved  that  Ave  Avould  get  them.  Pre- 
A'ious  to  the  election  I  may  say  that  Avas  the  apx)earance,  in  a  uegatiA^e 
sense.  Formerly  the  colored  x>eople  had  exhibited  animosity  to  the  Avhites, 
and  openly  declared  their  i)urpose  not  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket, 
but  at  the  election  they  did  not  express  that  avowed  jiurpose,  ami  1 
thought  from  that  negatiA'e  action  of  theirs  that  a  large  number  of  them 
Avould  A^ote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  For  tbe  last  year  or  eighteen  months  Avhat  has  been  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  Democrats  or  Avhite  peo]de  and  the  Kepublicans  or 
colored  people? — A.  I  am  satisfied  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
tJie  feeling  has  been  good,  1ms  been  friendly.     That  has  not  always  been 
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tlie  feelincj,  but  sinco  the  ol(M!tioii  of  ISKJ  the  feeling  lias  gradually  be- 
come more  ameliorated  between  the  two  races. 

Q.  Have  you  in  that  time  known  or  heard  of  leading  men  among  the 
colored  men  coming  out  for  the  Democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my 
county  and  Sumter  County. 

().  I  will  ask  you  if  any  objection  or  hostility  Avas  exhibited,  so  far  as 
you  know,  toward  any  of  the  Kepublicans  in  that  county  except  Lee? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  a  bad  feeling  was  exhibited  toward 
liiiii  ? — A.  I  will  say  this :  that  this  ill  feeling  existed  toward  Lee  and  to 
Thiee  or  four  others.  The  otlun'S  I  could  name  if  I  could  see  the  Kepub- 
Hcan  ticket.  1  am  satistied  that  no  ill  feeling  existed  toward  any  col- 
ored man  in  the  county,  unless  it  was  Henry  AV.  Mackey,  Robert  M.  An- 
drews, Z.  K.  AValker,  and  Sam  Lee. 

Q.  isow  state  tlie  cause  of  the  personal  ill  feeling  that  existed  against 
these  men. — A.  I  will  state  that  as  to  these  first  men,  Henry  Mackey, 
Robert  Andrews,  and  AValker,  a  feeling  of  contempt  existed  toward 
them  by  every  intelligent  man  in  the  county,  especially  the  whites,  and 
I  believe  the  hatred  of  many  intelligent  colored  men  and  disinterested 
men,  and  they  are  the  meanest  men  in  the  county.  The  feeling  against 
Lee  is  because  he  is  a  man  that  for  years,  ever  since  he  took  any  part 
in  the  politics  of  Sumter  County,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  treat  his 
opponents  without  respect.  He  has  a  vile  tongue,  and  I  have  heard  him 
speak  in  the  most  disrespectful  language.  I  think  from  that  an  ill  feel- 
ing existed  toward  IjCc  on  account  of  his  tongue. 

Q.  His  personal  conduct  and  bearing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  want  of 
respect  for  anybody,  no  matter  what  was  their  age. 

Q.  Are  there  other  Republicans  in  that  county  as  decided  in  their 
views  as  Lee  that  have  the  respect  of  the  people  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  with- 
out doubt.  A  relation  of  his,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Singleton, 
obtains  and  has  as  high  a  respect  there  as  any  man  in  the  county.  He 
is  a  Republican  there  and  always  has  been ;  but  he  is  a  dilferent  man, 
and  always  treats  others  with  respect. 

By  Mr.  CAiMERON  : 

Q.  How  far  is  the  poll  situated  from  Sumter  ? — A.  About  twelve  miles 
out. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dargan. 

Q.  He  resides  where  ? — A,  He  resides  at  Sumter. 

Q.  Did  any  residents  of  that  precinct  invite  you  there? — A.  Yes, sir; 
I  Avas  invited  first  by  Dargan,  and  then  l»y  several  gentlemen  to  come 
tliere  and  stay  the  night  before,  and  remain  there  until  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Tliat  Avas  after  they  kncAV  you  were  going  out  there  '? — A.  I  can- 
not say ;  it  unij  liaA'e  been  so. 

By  Mr.  Kirkavood  : 

Q.  You  A^oted  out  tliere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  you  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  A'oters  in  that  i>recinct  ? — A. 
yot  Avell  ac(iuainted  except  Avith  the  white  A^oters. 

Q.  Were  you  Avith  the  colored  voters  "I — A.  JSTo,  sir  ;  not  very  Avell. 

Q.  You  Avouhl  not  expect  to  challenge  the  Avhite  people  t — A.  AVcll,  I 
cannot  say  Ave  ex])ected  to  challenge  them. 

Q.  Did  you  challenge  any? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  I  did — Avell, 
I  recollect  having  challenged  scA'cral,  and  Mr.  Douglass  here  Avill  bear 
me  out  in  that. 
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Q.  Bomocrats  or  ]\ei)ul)licaiis  ? — A.  They  were  Democrats  under  age, 
and  1  knew  it, 

Q.  You  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  voters'? — A.  I  was 
not. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  selected  as  challenger? — A.  There  were  several 
challengers,  and  I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  Lee  commence  the  agitation  of  political  mat- 
ters last  summer? — A.  I  heard  it  was  about  August.  1  was  then  in 
Charleston. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  nntil 
he  commenced  his  agitation? — A.  There  was  no  tronble  of  any  kind 
until  politics  was  inaugurated.     I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  objection  that  is  made  to  Lee  in  that 
county  ? — A.  I  say  the  principal  objection  is  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
very  un])opular. 

Q.  With  whom  ? — A.  Well,  he  is  an  unpopular  man  with  the  w-hites 
and  blacks. 

Q.  From  what  does  his  unpopularity  arise,  in  your  opinion? — A.  It 
arises  from  several  reasons.  Heretofore  the  politics  in  the  State  has 
been  such  that  any  man  who  undertook  to  revive  or  keep  up  with  the 
Eepublicans  would,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  antagonize  the 
races,  because  they  were  not  voting  together,  and  if  he  undertook  to 
keep  the  party  together,  the  effect  of  that  was  to  cause  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  property-holders  and  the  labor  of  the  State;  no  matter  if  in 
the  same  house  or  same  plantation,  that  was  the  effect ;  and,  that  being 
the  effect,  the  men  that  undertook  to  keep  up  that  division  between  labor 
and  capital  created  bad  feeling  wherever  labor  and  capital  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  In  regard  to  Lee,  black  men  don't  like  him:  they 
don't  think  he  is  a  colored  man;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Lee  has  lost 
every  election  since  the  war,  and  therefore  he  i  i  not  accompanied  with 
any  i)restige  which  colored  men,  as  an  ignorant  class,  like. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Twenty-three;  I  will  l)e  24  next  June. 

Q.  How  nniny  times  has  Lee  run  for  office  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  only 
recollect  that  he  run  for  oflice  against  Eainey.  AVhen  I  say  uni)opulai', 
he  is  always  in  the  van  as  a  man  of  intelligence;  but  Avhen  I  say  he  has 
been  defeated,  I  mean  that  in  the  Green  campaign,  for  instance,  where 
Green  ran  against  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  he  will  deny  that  when 
he  ran  against  Eainey  he  was  defeated,  and  has  been  unpopular  ever 
since. 

Q.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  supi^orted  by  the  whites  in  1874? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  was.  ^ 

Q.  He  was  then  popular  enough  to  receive  many  votes.  Did  he  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  receive  a  large  majority  of  the  white  vote  in  1874:! — 
A.  I  expect  he  received  a  majority. 

Q.  Did  he  not  receive  a  large  majority  of  the  black  vote  at  the  same 
election? — A.  Well,  he  may  have. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  only  time  he  has  run  for  office  ? — A.  The  election  was 
very  close;  and  as  a  matter  of  conrse  he  didn't  receive  a  majority  of  the 
blacks  and  whites,  because  he  was  not  elected. 

Q.  In  your  county  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  he  did  there. 

Q.  Then  he  ran  for  probate  jndge  in  1870? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  has  onlj'  run  twice  since  reconstruction ;  the  first  time  he 
ran  for  a  Congressional  office,  and  the  second  time  he  ran  for  a  county 
office  and  was  elected.  You  conclude  from  this  he  w^as  unpox)ular,  do 
you?— A.  Well,  I 
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Q.  You  say  lie  lias  always  lost  ? — A.  Well,  lie  conkl  not  liavo  lost  aitci- 
lie  M'as  noiiiinated  for  jirobate  judjie.  After  lie  j;()t  the  iioiniiialion  lie 
was  all  right.  Everybody  thouiiht  it  was  necessary  to  elect  Lee.  That 
iiikstaiul  would  not  have  been  lost  if  it  had  been  nominated  then. 

Q.  He  was  nominated  and  elected,  yet  you  say  he  was  unpopular? — 
*A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  we  understand.  Xow  you  say  Walker  is  a  very  miser- 
able fellow;  Avhat  has  he  ever  done  that  entitles  him  to  the  statement 
tliat  you  have  made  ? — A.  Well,  my  o])inion  is  that  he  is  unpo])ular  there. 

Q.  You  said  he  was  a  miserabh?  creatui-e. — A.  I  didn't  say  he  was  a 
miserable  creature ;  1  said  he  was  not  liked  there  because  lie  was  a  mean 
old  character.     That  is  my  opinion,  too. 

(}.  A\'hat  has  he  ever  done  to  show  that? — A.  He  has  not  been  con- 
A  icted,  but  there  is  now,  for  instance,  a  charge  in  the  shape  of  an  affi- 
davit against  Walker  ibr  malfeasance  in  office  as  county  commissioner; 
and  then,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  incapable,  and  misused  the  public,  even 
the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

(}.  Is  there  an 3^  charge  against  you? — A.  There  is  a  charge  against 
me. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  conspii-ing  to  break  Tip  the  office  of 
United  States  commissioner  and  to  run  Sam  Lee  from  the  State. 

Q.  Then  Walker  is  a  miserable  wretch  because  somebody  tiled  an  affi- 
<lavit  against  him,  and  it  seems  an  affidavit  has  been  made  against 
you  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  If  he  had  been  convicted  I  could  have  said  he  was 
a  dishonest  man,  liut  I  did  not  state  that. 

Q.  AVhy  Avere  those  other .iiien  on  the  ticket  men  of  bad  character? — 
A.  Well,  Ilobert  Aiidrews--I  can  say  in  i-egard  to  him  that  a  colored 
man  on  one  occasion  indicted  him  for  stealing  cotton  that  he  had  left 
with  him.  I  think  some  compromise  Avas  made,  but  the  ignorant  man 
left  some  cotton  with  him,  and  he  stole  jt  and  was  indicted  for  it. 

(}.  There  was  indictment  in  the  courts  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  it  was  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  was  quite  young. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  charge  you  have  against  him  ? — A.  J^o,  sir;  I  am 
not  here  to  bring  charges  against  him.  I  will  state  it  as  my  opinion 
that  he  is  not  an  honest  man.  He  has  contracted  debts,  and  has  got  u]) 
a  very  bad  name  for  being  a  dishonest  man. 

Q.  Contracted  debts  tliat  he  has  not  paid? — A.  He  is  in  bad  odor 
from  his  course  of  business,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  this  indi(;tment 
which  I  recollect.  If  I  had  understood  the  manner  of  my  examination 
I  might  luiAe  prepared  myself.  I  judge  these  men  as  a  bad  character 
because  they  were  not  considered  men  of  good  character. 

Q.  Andrews  Avas  not  convicted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  Avas  a  compromise 
of  some  kind,  and  so  Avith  the  other  men.  AVell,  Henry  Mackey  is  thought 
to  be  totally  dishonest  in  his  business  transactions. 

Q.  By  wiiom  ? — A.  By  white  or  black.  The  exi)ressions  on  the  street 
Avill  lead  a  dishonest  man  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  be  trusted.  He  gets 
credit  Avheii  he  can,  and  don't  mind  subjecting  friend  or  foe  to  his  ca- 
])rices  if  he  can  get  money. 

Q.  Have  any  white  business  men  failed  in  Sumter  during  the  last  five 
years? — A.  .V  good  many. 

Q.  A  great  many  have  not  paid  their  debts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  i)resume  a  good  many  have  been  accused  of  dishonesty? — A.  I 
presume  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  that  Avhcn  a  business  man  is  unable  to  pay  he  is 
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accused  of  dislionesty  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  where  I  live.     It  sometimes 
liappciis,  but  not  generally. 

().  AVliy  do  you  tliinlv  so  many  neg^roes  desired  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  last  summer  ? — A.  I  think  because  of  this  fact :  The  Republican 
l)arty  has  ruled  for  some  years,  and  the  State  and  county  "svere  in  con-^ 
stant  turmoil  and  trouble,  and  people  taken  away  from  their  homes  to* 
vote.  Now  these  people  are  peaceable,  and  they  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  they  disliked  turmoil  and  trouble.  Well,  the  Democrats 
carried  on  the  State,  and  I  tliink  the  negroes  were  very  well  satisfied 
that  they  controlled  the  State  well,  and  I  think  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  let  i»oliti<-s  alone  if  it  was  not  for  the  few  leaders  among  them  that 
keeji  them  excited.  I  think  the  mass  of  people — those  i)eople  being  in 
]ny  opinion  honest  people  and  an  agricultural  people — desire  to  live  with 
the  white  jjeople  if  they  can. 

Q.  (live  the  immes  of  colored  peoi)le  who  told  you  they  desired  to 
vote  tlie  Democratic  ticket  last  fall. — In  our  town  Kobert  Itoss  was  one. 
By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  Democrat? — A.  Well,  I  think  before  187G. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  need  not  go  back  to  that.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  who 
changed  this  last  year,  1878. 

Q.  I  would  not  like  to  state  what  these  men  told  me;  for  instance,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  whose  name  is 
Westberry,  a  brotlier  of  J.  W.  Westberry,  he  had  said  he  was  going  to 
vote  with  us,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  a  good  many  would  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  leader.     This  man  is  looked  upon  as  a  leading  man. 

Q.  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Westberry  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. — A.  Well,  it  was  not  that  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  excellent  character  or  not  ? — A.  He  is  a  man  that 
stands  very  well. 

Q.  Some  of  his  intimates  say  that  he  took  a  bribe  from  the  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  was  accused  of  that.  I  think  that  if  it 
Avas  true  he  would  be  convicted  of  it. 

Q.  They  accused  him  before  he  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic 
ticket f — A.  Well,  yes;  I  heard  it  stated,  but  I  cannot  say  I  believed  it. 

Q.  Wlien  was  he  converted  to  the  Democracy  ? — A.  When  the  Mackey 
house  and  Wallace  house  were  in  session,  he  went  over  from  the  Mackey 
house  to  the  Wallace  house. 
By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  he  was  supi^osed  to  have  taken  the  bribe  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  He  was  nominated  last  fall,  I  believe,  by  the  Democrats,  for  repre- 
sentative.— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  Democratic  representative. 

Q.  Was  he  elected  last  fall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  said  to  be  elected. 

Q.  That  is  very  safe  down  here,  "said  to  be."  And  he  is  now  a  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  legislature  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  not  addicted  to  the  excess  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? — A.  He 
is  at  times. 

Q.  However,  that  is  not  supposed  to  disqualify  him  to  be  a  Demo- 
cratic representative? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Mcl3oNAXD : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  bj^  the  name  of  Armacy  ? — A.  Yes, 
►sir ;  Warren  Armacy. 
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Q.  AVas  he  not  tlu^  loa(l<'r  ainoiiji-  tlu'  coIonMl  ])eople! — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Did  \ui  coine,  out  in  favor  of  tlic  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
lie  came  ont  and  sui)porte(l  tlu^  Democratic  ticket  openly';  I  think  it  was 
since  1S7(),  bnt  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  lie  had  been  a  lJe])n1)lican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  While  tiiis  man  Westberry  went  to  leave  the  Ma(;key  h\iiislatnre 
and  went  to  the  Wallace  legislatnre,  the  Republicans  charged  him  with 
being  bribed? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

(}.  Was  tliat  denied? — A.  1  think  it  was;  no  such  charge  was  ever 
made  to  his  face. 

Q.  Was  it  believed  generally  up  there,  to  your  knowledge*,  that  he 
had  been  bribed? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  it  was  believed  as  a 
fact. 

Ey  ]Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  It  Avas  not  believed  by  white  men? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  believed  by  the  black  men  or  not  ? — 
A.  I  am  (certain  I  heard  some  of  them  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  I  suppose  among  them  some  of  them  believed  it  and  some  did  not  ? 
— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  The  parties  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to — is  not  their 
common  reputation  in  that  community  that  of  bad  character  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  common  re])ort '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  MoiSE,  Sr.,  recalled. 

The  Witness,  I  want  it  understood  that  the  charge  implied  in  this 
testimony,  that  the  names  of  the  so-called  three  sheets  of  voters  were 
taken  from  my  books,  is  not  true,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  books  were  in 
my  keei)ing  ,and  that  I  ke])t  them  in  my  office,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  taken  down  without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  the  names 
on  those  three  sheets  were  never  taken  from  my  books.  No  such  propo- 
sition was  ever  maiile  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  My  recollection  of  Lee's  testimony  is  that  some  one  told  him  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  your  books  contain  the  names  of  all  the  voters,  or 
of  those  liable  to  pay  taxes  ? — A.  My  books  contain  the  names  of  people 
and  voters  up  to  the  age  of  sixty.  There  are  men  there  over  sixty 
whose  names  I  have. 


JOHNSON  HAGOOD. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2"),  1870. 
JoiiNSON  Hagood  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  State? — Answer,  T  am 
comptroller-general  at  present. 

i}.  Where  is  your  otticial  residence  ? — A.  At  Columbia. 
Q,  You  were  requested  by  General  Hanipton   to  attend  a  political 
meeting  at  Sumter  about  the  12th  of  October ;  did  vou  go  there  ? — A. 
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Ves,  sir;  I  was  requested  by  tlie  jiovernor,  I  think,  on  tlie  Otli.  I  was 
sent  for  by  Lini  and  inibriued,  for  tlie  iirst  time  to  my  knowled^ce,  tliut 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  Sumter  on  tlie  12th  of  Oetober,  of  both  par- 
ties; the  committees  of  oach  ])arty  had  ordered  meetings  there  on  that 
day. 

Q.  Be  kind  enougli  to  state  to  the  committee  whether  you  went,  and,  if 
so,  whatoccurred. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  Avent  there.  Governor  Hampton  state<l 
this  fact  tome,  and  said  he  was  compelled  himself  to  meet  some  engage- 
ments in  other  counties  which  would  ])revent  his  going  to  Sumter.  ]Ie 
seemed  to  regret  very  much  that  two  meetings  were  called  to  be  held  on 
the  same  day.  He  told  me  also  that  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
county.  He  nuiy,  i)erha])s,  have  uuMitioned  what  caused  the  excitement, 
but,  if  so,  I  have  now  forgotten  it ;  at  any  rate  he  deiuecated  very  much 
the  excitement,  and  urged  me  to  go  there  and  use  my  personal  exertions 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  harmony  as  much  as  possible  between 
the  citizens  of  the  State  who  might  be  there,  and  to  impress  most  decisively, 
ui>on  the  Democratic  managers  of  the  county  particularly,  his  disapproba- 
tion of  anything  like  violence  or  uidawful  interference  with  the  political 
]>arty.  I  consented  to  go.  I  think  Governor  Ham])ton  went  oft"  that 
very  night  to  the  counties  where  he  was  engaged.  The  following  even- 
ing I  went  over  to  Sumter;  the  evening  of  the  11th,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber. On  the  day  of  the  10th,  or  of  the  lltli,  I  forget  which,  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  county' chairman  of  the  J)enn)cratic  i>iirtyin  Sumter,  came  to  Colum- 
bia to  my  office.  I  told  him  I  was  coming  to  Sumter.  I  also  told  him 
what  Cxovernor  Hampton  had  said  to  me.  He  expressed  his  satisfa(;- 
tioii,  and  told  me  he  had  sent  a  recpiest  to  Columbia  to  get  some  pieces 
of  artillery  to  be  taken  <h>wn  to  Sumter  and  lire  a  salute,  which  is 
customary  at  all  our  meetings;  Ave  rarely  haA'e  a  political  meeting  with- 
out Uring  a  salute,  if  a  cannon  can  be  obtained  at  all.  I  went  with  Mr. 
Fraser  up  the  street  to  the  office  of  Captain  Lowrance,  a  merchant  of 
Columbia,  (;aptain  of  a  volunteer  company.  While  on  our  way  up  the 
street,  Ave  met  Captain  Lowrance,  and  asked  him  to  send  OA'crto  Sumter 
tAA^o  i^ieces  of  artillery,  with  a  scpnid  of  men  sufficient  to  fire  a  salute  Avith 
blank  cartridges.  Cajitain  Lowrance  consented  to  do  so.  When  I  got  on 
the  cars  to  go  oA*er  to  Sumter,  I  saw  tliese  two  pieces.  "  Tlune  Avere  in  the 
car  four  or  five  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  Captain  Lowrance's  A^olun- 
teer  company,  going  along  Avith  the  cannon  to  fire  the  salute.  I  got  to 
Sumter  after  dark.  I  Avas  met  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Avas  taken  by  him  to 
his  laAV  office.  There  Avere  ass(»mbled  there  about  half  a  dozeu  gentle- 
men, leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  county.  I  connnunicated 
Governor  Hampton's  views  to  them,  and  told  them  in  Avhat  capacity  I 
had  come  representing  him.  They  Acry  readily  acquiesced  in  his  views, 
and  promised  heartily  to  carry  them  out.  They  told  me,  though,  that 
they  anticipate<l  some  difticulty  in  doing  so,  and  gaAC  me  their  reasons 
for  expecting  difficulty.  Their  I'casons  served  to  show  the  temper  of  tlu^ 
peojjle  of  the  county  of  both  ])arties.  They  told  me  that  Sam  Lee,  a 
prominent  l\ei)ublican  of  the  county,  had  been  knocked  down  by  some 
one — a  Democrat — at  a  meeting  happening  some  little  time  before  that, 
at  some  other  locality  in  the  county — I  forget  now  what  locality  it  Avas — 
in  consequence  of  a  personal  indignity  that  he  oftered  to  a  Democratic 
s])eaker.  They  told  me  that  Lee  also  complained  of  an  illegal  arrest  and 
detention  on  the  highway  in  returning  from  that  meeting.  They  said 
that  Lee  had  gone  to  Washington  and  returned  with  instructions  from 
Attorney-General  Devens;  that  he  had  called  his  meeting  by  a  notice 
Iramcd  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  statutes,  and  the  impres- 
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sioii  prevailed  ainoii;^-  tlu'  coloi-ed  })e<)i)le  that  (leiieral  (Irant  and  General 
Slierniau  would  be  tliere  next  day. 

().  At  the  meeting-  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  only  j;ivin<;-  Avliat  was  told 
jiie.  They  also  said  that  tlie  wliite  ]»eople  were  awari^  of  tliese  facets. 
Tliey  also  told  nie,  in  eonneetion  with  (leneral  (Irant  bein<;'  at  the  nieet- 
injj:,  that  the  colored  jjeople  were  excited  to  };ather,  arm,  and  jtrepare  for 
anything;-  that  mij^ht  ()c(;ni-.  They  sai<l  that  the  white  })eo])le  were  in- 
foi-med  of  all  these  matt(!rs  that  I  have  mentioned  of  this  condition  of 
tilings;  that  they  would  e<nne  tlieri;  armed  moie  or  less,  and  in  a  ba<l 
fjame  of  mind,  disposed  to 

By  the  Chairman: 
().  Informed  of  these  iacts,  and  believing-  tliem  to  be  facts,  would 
come  to  the  meeting-  armed  more  or  less? — A.  Ui)on  this  state  of  tacts 
as  represented,  it  was  agreed  in  that  Democratic  conference;  that  night 
to  order  that  eveiy  place  in  town  where  liquors  were  sold  sliould  be 
shut  up  and  guarded.  Jt  was  said  that  there  was  a  society  in  that  town 
dcAoted  to  teniperanc*^,  who  would  make  this  order  ellicient,  and  set  a 
guard  so  tliat  li(jnors  should  not  be  put  out  sui-reptitiously  at  the  back 
windows  of  the  saloons.  Jt  was  agreed  also  to  meet  these  parties  of 
Democrats  as  they  came  into  town.  The  population  in  that  county  was 
very  sparse,  and  persons  came  from  a  long  distance  to  public  meetings. 
Some  of  them  came  f<n^ty  miles  to  get  to  their  court-house,  and  very  fre- 
<|uently  persons  have  come  from  adjoining-  counties  to  imblic  meetings. 
It  was  agreed  among"  ns  to  meet  those  clubs  as  they  came  into  town, 
and  inform  them  of  the  Democratic  programme  and  to  take  their 
guns  from  them.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting-  of  two  of 
The  gentlemen  present,  Ex-Governor  Manning  and  Adjutant-General 
^loise.  Tliey  were  appointed  a  (committee  to  communicate  with  the  Re- 
])ublicans  early  in  the  morning,  requesting,  perhaps,  a  joint  committee, 
and  suggesting"  a  joint  discussion  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms.  It 
was  also  agree<l  that  th(\y  did  not  ex])ect  to  meet  again ;  that  if  the 
Ivcpublicans  rejected  the  ))ro])osition  for  a  joint  discussion  that  we  were 
to  organize  these  clubs  as  soon  as  they  got  in  town  ami  prevent  them 
from  attending  the  Iie])ul)lican  meeting,  and  hold  our  meeting  entirely 
s(^l)arate  and  distinct  Irom  the  Ke])ublicans,  and  then  adjouin  and  go 
liome.  Tlie  next  morning  in  walking  doMn  the  street  I  passed  the  office 
tiiat  I  sui)posed  was  the  office  of  General  Moise;  but  I  was  not  (;ertain, 
for  I  never  was  in  the  town  before.  When  I  went  in  I  saw  Mr.  ]\Iois(i 
and  Governor  Manning",  and  a  colored  man  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  the  three  were  engaged  in  perfecting  a  i)roi)osition  to  b(^ 
made  by  the  Democrats  to  the  l{e])ul)licans  in  regard  to  a  joint  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Andrews  Avas  a  Ivei)ublican.  Whether  ho  came  of  his  own 
accord  or  not  I  don't  know;  but  I  understood  lie  caine  by  himself  to 
meet  them.  They  liad  conqileted  drawing  up  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Moise 
asked  me  what  1  thouglit  of  it,  and  I  thought  it  Avasa  vei-y  fair  paper  to 
send  them.  The  details  of  tliat  ])a])er  yon  will  find — of  course,  I  can't 
j-emembcr  it.  Mr.  Andrews  left,  I  think,  with  the  ])aper.  I  went  on 
the  street  and  saw  the  ci-owd  coming  in,  and  numbers  of  ])eople  were 
assembling,  and  as  they  came  in  they  were  generally  ke])t  back.  They 
came  on  li()isel)ack  and  as  is  the  rule  in  our  country,  for  but  very  few 
Travel  by  lailroad.  I  ol)served  the  clubs  in  the  stieets  held  together  by 
their  leaders,  all  dresscMl  in  re<l  shirts — composed  of  white  and  black 
men.  There  was  a  Aery  large  inimber  of  black  men  who  were  wearing 
red  shirts ;  they  were  intermingled  Avith  the  whites  on  the  cross- 
streets,  and  i)erhaps  sonn;  on  Main  street.     Up  on  Main  street  there 
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Avas  a  mass  of  Avliitc  iiicii  moving"  about.  I  saw  no  guns  wliatever. 
except  one  colored  man  went  by  me  with  a  gun — a  common  fowling- 
piece.  I  am  now  speaking  of  that  particular  time  of  the  day.  If  they 
had  guns  with  them  at  that  time  they  had  been  taken  from  them,  as  I 
am  informed  they  were.  It  is  going  back  a  little,  but  I  will  say  here, 
that  before  the  meeting  referred  to,  some  one  came  in  and  said  the  Ee- 
l)ublicans  were  storing  guns  in  a  church  where  they  were  to  have  their 
meeting  the  next  day.  I  received  it  as  a  rumor.  This  re]iort  said  the> 
were  drawn  in  by  some  conveyance  and  stored  in  the  church.  After  a 
considerable  while,  for  there  was  s(mie  delay,  IMr.  Fraser,  chairman  of 
the  county  committee,  came  to  me  and  said  that  AndrcAvs  could  not  find 
the  leaders  of  the  Ive])ublican  party  to  nmke  the  ijroposition  to;  that  he 
intended  to  organize  his  meeting  and  adjourn  it,  and  tell  it  to  go  home. 
Q.  That  is  the  Kei)ublican  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  3Ir.  Fraser  told  me 
that.  I  didn't  see  Andrews.  I  said,  "Well,  let  us  bring  the  men  to- 
gether at  once  or  they  will  straggle  over  the  town  and  get  out  of  our  hands.'" 
He  formed  the  mounted  procession  on  ]\Iain  street.  I  took  my  place  at  the 
liead  of  the  procession  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
assistant  to  him  (Fraser),  and  lode  by  his  side.  I  was  on  horseback,  and 
everybody  else  was;  the  procession  marched,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
around  the  town  on  various  streets,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  depot,  where 
Ave  had  arranged  to  have  our  meeting-.  jSTow,  to  understand  the  localities, 
you  nuist  knoAv  the  town  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wilmington  and  Co- 
lumbia Railroad.  On  the  south  side  of  the  railroad  is  a  common.  Main 
street  runs  almost  directly  down  to  the  depot,  and  south  of  the  depot, 
1*50  yards,  was  a  church  that  I  was  told  was  a  negro  (;hurch,  against  which 
a  platform  was  erected,  with  flags,  &c.,  adorning  it,  and  the  usual  para- 
]>hernalia  was  visible.  The  procession  moved  around  the  town,  and  con- 
siderable time  was  wasted  when  they  arrived  at  the  de]iot,  where  the 
l)ieces  of  cannon  were.  They  had  been  firing  before  the  x>rocession 
moved,  and  after  the  procession  moved  they  fired  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  When  we  got  to  the  dei)ot,  the  (javalrymen  and 
the  mounted  men  were  massed  around  the  speakers'  stand,  and  the 
Democratic  meeting  was  organized.  I  took  my  ])osition  u])on  the  plat- 
form, standing  ujjou  it  so  as  to  raise  me  above  the  croAvd,  and  was  in 
full  view  of  the  Democratic  meeting  and  the  Eepublican  meeting.  I 
don't  think  the  distance  was  more  than  2.j0  or  oOO  yards.  I  watched 
the  meeting  very  carefully  in  the  interest  in  which  I  had  gone  there  to 
kee])  things  quiet  and  avoid  a  collision.  There  was  a  good  nmny 
speeches — I  declare  I  don't  know  hoAV  many — and  I  saw  a  man  speak- 
ing at  the  Itei)ublican  stand ;  there  were  four  or  five  short  si)eeches 
made,  and  considerable  enthusiasm  prevailed.  There  was  considerable 
enthusiasm  also  at  the  Denn)cratic  meeting — cheering,  »S:c.  I  made  a 
very  few  remarks  myself,  and  some  half-dozen  others  spoke  and  made 
short  speeches,  and  guns  were  fired  all  the  time  at  intervals  between 
speeches.  The  guns  Avere  right  at  the  Democratic  meeting.  The  Ee- 
publican meeting  adjourned  first,  and  in  returning  to  toAvn  they  passed 
Avithiu  100  yards  of  the  Democratic  meeting,  and  Avent  on  u])  Main 
street.  As  they  passed,  I  Avatched  them  A'ery  closely ;  there  Avas  no 
interference  Avith  them  or  they  Avith  the  Democrats.  There  Avas  abso- 
lutely, you  may  say,  no  communication  as  I  observed.  Shortly 
after  that  the  Democatic  meeting  adjourned,  and  started  to  go 
back  into  the  town,  but  not  by  .Main  street,  but  up  a  parallel 
street,  intending  to  march  around  the  toAvn  again  and  disband. 
I  was  again  right  at  the  head  of  it,  and  this  time  by  myself,  but  one  or 
tAvo  messengers  arrived  from  the  town  in  great  haste  and  excitement, 
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and  came  np  to  me,  and  said  there  was  a  riot  going  oti  up  in  the  town. 
You  understand  the  Republicans  had  gone  up  ahejwl  of  us  and  up 
another  street.  These  messengers  were  very  much  excited,  and  about 
the  time  they  arrived  the  common  tire-bell  of  the  town  rang.  That,  of 
course,  added  very  much  to  the  excitement.  The  procession  was  dis- 
posed  to  go  at  sj)eed  to  the  i)oint  of  trouble ;  but  I  kept  them  at  a  walk. 
I  knew  if  they  went  up  there  on  the  gallop  they  could  not  be  controlled. 
1  was  trying  to  keep  ])eace.  J  did  not  carry  tliem  directly  to  the  point 
of  trouble ;  I  kncnv  there  was  i)lenty  if  there  was  an  outbreak.  AVe  went 
approaching  INIain  street  at  right  angles,  and  turning  u]>  the  street  to  go 
toward  the  court-house  (still  at  a  walk),  I  observed  ahead  of  me  about 
fifty  whites  or  moi'c,  and  a  crowd  of  colored  men  on  foot,  and  two  or 
three  mounted  white  men — half  a  dozen,  i>erhaps,  of  white  men — in 
angry  talk,  the  negroes  Jamming  the  streets  and  gesticulating  violently, 
and  pistols  were  drawn  on  both  sides.  I  halted  the  column  immediately, 
so  as  not  to  let  them  get  into  this  thing,  and  went  forward  myself  and 
caused  the  Avhite  men  to  stop.  One  of  the  prominent  ones  Avas  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine  wlio  had  served  with  me  in  the  arjuy,  and  through 
him  1  caused  these  others  to  cease.  I  then  told  the  colored  men  in  sub- 
stance about  this  :  Said  1,  "  You  have  had  your  demonstration  and  have 
not  been  interfered  with ;  now  get  on  the  sidewalk  and  allow  this  pro- 
cession to  pass,  and  don't  interfere  with  it,  for  if  you  do  there  will  be 
trouble."  I  appealed  to  them  as  common  citizens  of  the  State  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  give  rise  to  bloodshed.  They  listened  to  me  very 
l)oiitely,  and  some  said,  "  Don't  you  see  (xcneral  Hagood  is  talking 
to  you  f  And  after  I  got  through  they  said  they  would  give 
way,  but  they  didn't  give  way.  1  waited  a  few  moments  and  then  said, 
"  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  ;  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  the  way  T' 
They  said,  "Yes,  yes."  I  then  said,  "Do  it,"  and  they  got  on  the  pave- 
ment then  on  <lifterent  sides  of  the  street.  I  then  beckoned  to  the  per- 
sons 1  had  left  under  the  control  of  the  column.  I  told  General  Rich- 
ardson, who  had  been  riding  with  me,  to  leave  two  or  three  men  at  a, 
certain  i)oint  until  our  j^rocession  passed,  so  as  to  keep  those  on  the 
sidewalk  from  jibing  or  jeering  at  them.  I  was  still  at  the  head,  and 
Avhen  I  got  back  on  the  Main  street  1  then  observed  that  the  court-house 
lay  between  these  streets,  and  I  observed  four  or  tive  hundred  around 
the  court-house,  on  the  steps  and  in  the  street  in  front  of  it,  clamorous 
and  riotous.  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  white  men  with  guns  that  day.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  saw  one  or  two  white  men  before  that  in  the 
procession  with  guns.  I  spoke  to  some  authority  and  asked  him  why 
these  guns  Avere  not  taken  away,  and  he  said  it  was  too  late  then;  but  he 
came  back  and  said,  "I  have  instructed  th(Mn  to  hold  them  low  down 
by  their  horses,  so  as  not  to  give  oftense."  But  now  I  saw,  standing 
by  the  court-house,  next  to  the  sidewalk,  a  number  of  men,  i^erhaps 
40  or  50  white  men  in  citizen's  clothes,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
with  guns,  watching  the  riot.  They  were  evidently  under  coinmand  of 
an  officer.  I  noticed  they  were  Army  guns,  muskets  or  rifles.  By 
this  time  the  head  of  the  procession  was  just  on  Main  street,  and  at 
a  glance  I  saw  that  and  I  stopped  the  procession  there,  where  it  rcr 
mained  the  balance  of  the  day.  The  men  were  kept  together  in  the 
mounted  procession,  800  or  1,000.  They  were  kept  togi'ther  by  their 
club  leaders.  I  noticed  later  in  the  day  that  when  they  got  tired  oif 
Bitting  on  their  saddles  they  got  ofl"  and  stood  by  their  horses,  and 
they  didn't  mingle  with  the  mob.  Several  times  during  the  day  messagce 
would  come  from  them  to  me — for  up  to  this  time  I  had  more  or  leH« 
taken  charge  of  the  matter— asking  to  me  let  them  come  to  me,  but  I 
23  s  c 
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said,  "  No,  stay  where  you  are."  Wlien  I  jjot  in  I  saw  the  attention  of 
the  crowd  was  attracted  to  a  man  upon  the  porch — one  was  an  ehlerly 
man — whose  name  I  learned  was  Coughlan.  There  was  a  ,^<)ung■  man 
in  a  red  shirt  talking  to  him,  and  another  young  man  near  him  tallving 
to  him  also.  I  think  there  were  two  of  them.  The  attention  of  the  inol) 
was  directed  to  them  again,  but  wliat  they  said  1  could  not  hear,  as  it 
was  very  noisy  and  I  was  seventy-five  feet  from  them.  This  white  man, 
at  that  time,  was  standing  on  the  head  of  the  steps.  The  porch,  1  should 
suppose,  was  at  least  twenty  feet  Avide.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ste])s, 
and  these  young  men  were  standing  below,  speaking  to  him.  About  the 
whole  porch  was  covered  with  colored  people.  I  didn't  see  any  white 
men  there  at  that  time,  except  these  I  have  spoken  of.  Some  nmn  in 
the  crowd  said  one  of  the  men  was  Mr.  Coughlan,  and  I  don't  kiu)W 
now  the  names  of  the  men  in  red  shirts.  I  asked  what  v\-as  the  matter. 
They  said  Coughlan  had  used  some  language  that  Avas  insulting  to  Cov- 
ernor  Hampton,  I  understand,  at  the  church  ;  that  was  my  information. 
I  don't  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  at  tlie  church  or  there  on  the 
steps  with  these  men.  At  any  rate,  Coughlan  had  used  some  disresjx'ct- 
ful  language  of  Hampton,  and  these  men  had  demanded  retraction,  and 
Coughlan  would  not  give  it  to  them.  I  saw  there  was  some  danger,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  this  I  saw  (Joughlan  draw  his  pistol,  aiul  for  a  moment  or 
two  afterwards  there  seemed  to  be  no  increase  of  excitement  between 
him  and  the  young  men  he  was  talking  with,  but  still  I  was  Avatching. 
Coughlan  drew  his  pistol  with  difficulty;  he  was  treuuilous  and  drew  it 
out  nervously,  when  something  was  said  that  had  the  a])pearance  of  en- 
raging these  young  men,  and  I  saw  these  young  men  draw  a  i)istol. 
Coughlan  retreated  towards  the  middle  of  the  stand — he  was  on  the 
porch — and  gave  way  before  this  advance  six  or  eight  or  ten  feet — 
altogether  not  exceeding  that — and  the  croAvd  began  to  scatter  away 
right  and  left  on  the  steps — to  make  way  for  the  balls,  for  it  looked 
like  shooting.  I  immediately  jumped  my  horse  on  the  sidewalk, 
to  get  closer  to  them,  and  shouted  "Stop,"  but  I  don't  sui)i)ose  they 
heard  me;  but  I  succeeded  in  attracting  their  attention  by  throw- 
ing my  hat  at  them.  That  checked  them,  and  I  jumped  otf  my  horse, 
ran  up  the  steps,  which  was  cleared  by  this  time,  and  got  one  of  the 
young  men  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  jerked  him  back,  and  asked 
him  if  he  didn't  intend  to  mind  me.  I  said  he  should  stop  right  away, 
and  he  said  he  would  do  so,  and  I  went  on  then  to  Coughlan,  Avho  was 
backed  up  by  the  crowd  of  colored  men,  and  im])ortuned  him  to  have 
no  disturbance;  and  I  said,  "Control  your  people  now,  and  I  will  contiol 
mine."  I  don't  remember  now  what  Coughlan  said.  I  remember  one 
colored  man  fumbled  with  great  excitement  at  his  vest-pocket,  1  thought 
to  get  a  razor  to  cut  me,  but  I  saw  none;  but  it  occurred  to  me  from  his 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  that  it  was  a  razor  and  not  a  pistol  that  he  was 
about.  When  I  got  on  my  horse  again,  some  one  said  that  a  man  ha<l 
been  knocked  down  here.  I  asked  how,. and  they  said  a  policeman  had 
endeavored  to  arrest  a  negro  who  had  tried  to  shoot  a  white  man,  and 
that  another  negro  had  attempted  to  arrest  him,  aiul  that  tlie  policeman 
had  knocked  him  down,  and  they  said  he  Avent  oft'  staggering.  After  that 
I  saw  the  danger  was  all  over.  It  was  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions 
that  persons  who  have  seen  mobs  can  realize.  They  began  to  gibe  and 
jeer  and  cut  their  Avit,  and  I  saw  that  all  appearances  of  a  tight  Avas 
over.  When  I  got  downstairs  1  saw  that  another  company  of  dismounted 
men,  all  in  citizen's  dress,  but  with  arms,  had  formed  across  tlie  street. 
I  cannot  say,  but  they  may  have  been  a  i)ortion  of  the  same  I  had  seen 
before.     I  understood  there  had  been  guns  presented,  but  1  did  not  see 
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that,  as  I  Avas  on  the  coiirtliouse  steps  tryinij  to  avert  this  oatl>reak. 
Oencnil  Thompson  and  Major  Moise,  I  had  understood,  liad  knocked 
their  j>iins  u])  as  tliey  were  presented  and  prevented  them  from  tiring. 
In  a  very  few  nunutes  after  I  had  gone  down  1  saw  some  men  Joking  an 
old  man,  trying  to  draw  or  tie  n^)  a  piece  of  ohl  flannel  around  his  head; 
but  he  resisted  it,  apparently,  however,  in  good  humor.  It  may  have 
been  the  same  young  men.  In  a  few  moments  Ex  Governor  Manning, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  meeting,  went  np  on  the  steps  and  or- 
ganized a.  su])])lementary  Democratic  meeting  there;  and  immediately 
the  Democratic  speakers  came  forward,  colored  and  white.  1  remember 
Itichardson  si)oke,  and,  perhaps,  Daniel  Moise,  and  one  or  two  colored 
men.  One  was  "Mr.  W'estbury,  a  colored  Democratic  leinesentative,  and, 
l)erhaps,  John  Lee,  spoke.  1  remained  sitting  on  my  horse  in  the  street 
until  the  crowd  began  to  disperse  and  then  1  left.  There  was  no  collision 
afrerwards,  and  the  only  collision  that  occurred  during  the  day  is  the 
one  [  have  stated.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  that  couununication  to  (xovernor  Hampton.  I  think  it  is 
but  fair  to  bring  it  ont  that  there  were  but  two  political  meet- 
ings held  that  day — one  at  the  church  and  one  at  the  depot.  The 
one  at  the  chnrch  was  an  advertised  meeting,  called  to  promote 
the  election  of  liainey  to  Congress.  It  was  absolutely  not  interfered 
with,  not  even  attended  b^'  the  Democrats.  I  saw  this.  I  have  under- 
stood that  day,  and  understood  since,  and  was  credibly  informed,  that 
the  I\ei)ublican  meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  with  the  advice  of  the 
sj)eaker  to  his  meeting  to  go  home.  That  is  hearsay,  however.  The 
riot  described,  in  the  street,  was  a  riot  of  the  members  of  both  parties.  I 
was  at  tlie  head  of  the  Democratic  procession,  and  don't  know ;  but  I 
don't  believe  that  there  were  any  men  on  foot  in  the  procession  at  all. 
When  I  began  to  inquire  where  these  armed  white  men  came  from  I 
Avus  told  that  they  were  citizens  that  belonged  to  the  volunteer  com- 
panies of  the  State ;  that  their  armory  was  close  by  the  court-house, 
and  that  they  did  not  join  the  procession  because  they  were  uneasy  and 
fearful  of  a  riot  during  the  day,  and  that  they  had  stopped  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  armory  with  the  view  that,  if  a  riot  broke  out,  they  could  pro- 
tect the  i)ea(;p  of  the  town.  Before  the  riot  at  the  court-house,  it  was 
eitlier  this  coaipany  or  some  other  that  rang  the  bell,  and  they 
immediately  rushed  in  and  took  the  guns  out  of  the  armory,  and  formed' 
on  the  street ;  but  they  took  no  earthly  part  in  the  riot.  Now,  I  am 
told  that  vsome  individuals  leveled  their  guns  at  the  crowd  on  tlie  stejjs, 
and  which  were  knocked  up.  But  they  stood  there. ai)i)arently  like  a 
scpiad  of  p;)licem;m  unJer  control.  The  Democratic  procession  of  clubs 
remained  there  during  the  whole  day  on  the  cross  street. 

By  M  r.  Randolph  : 

Q.  That  is  substantially  your  narration? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  reported 
the  same  to  Hampton,  ami  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  my  testimony. 

(),.  You  have  narrated  the  impartant  part  of  this  letter,  I  think ;  did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  colored  peoi)le  were  ordered  to  come 
armed  to  that  meeting? — A.  I  was  so  informed.  I  don't  vouch  for  any 
of  these  DoMioci-atit!  statements  made  at  that  meeting.  But  whether 
true  or  not,  they  had  all  the  force  of  fact  because  they  were  believed  by 
both  sides,  and  I  think  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  excitement  the 
next  day. 

Q.  There  were  many  colored  men  with  red  shirts  in  the  companies? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  one  foiu-th  or  one-tifth  of  the  whole  number. 
Thev  were  verv  enthusiastic. 
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Q.  There  were  several  colored  Democratic  speakers  that  day? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  at  least  three.  I  recollect  Westbiiry  and  Lee,  and  a  colored 
mail  who  I  did  not  know,  and  I  think  three  more.  In  fact  I  remeniber 
an  admirable  speech  made  by  a  colored  man  at  this  depot,  and  up  at  the 
court-house,  and  there  was  much  enthusiasm  over  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  attended  very  many  political  meetings  in  the  State  ? — A. 
Not  very  many.  I  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen  during  the  last  canvass. 
There  were  about  thirty  in  the  county.  The  State  officers  were  all  de- 
tailed where  they  were  obliged  to  go. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  American  flag  at  Democratic  meetings  in 
this  State? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  at  one  in  the  canvass  or  in 
'76  that  I  did  not  see  it,  if  one  could  be  got.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
get  them.  I  have  seen  a  United  States  flag  improvised  there  made  of 
bunting.  I  have  always  noticed  the  United  States  flag  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  United  States  flag  was  in  the  Demo- 
cratic procession  at  Sumter  ? — A.  I  can't  say  positively  ;  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter to  attract  attention,  because  it  was  very  common. 

Q.  1  ask  it  because  it  has  been  said  yesterday  that  it  was  not ;  Mr. 
Moise  said  so. — A.  I  cannot  state  about  it,  because  it  is  so  common  a 
thing  that  its  absence  or  presence  does  not  attract  your  attention.  As 
for  any  feeling  against  the  flag,  why,  that  sort  of  sentimentality  has 
perished  long  ago. 

By  Mr.  CA:NrERON: 

'Q.  What  are  the  general  duties  of  the  comptroller-general  in  this 
State  ? — A.  Collecting  the  taxes  first;  no  money  can  be  drawn  from  the 
State  treasury  except  on  his  warrant,  except  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  They  are  paid  by  pay  certificates  issued  by  the  presiding 
officers ;  but  every  other  payment  is  made  by  the  comptroller's  waiTant. 

Q.  He  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  military? — A.  Xot  in  the 
least.    There  is  an  adjutant- general  in  charge  of  the  militia. 

Q.  When  you  were  requested  by  Hampton  to  proceed  to  Sumter, 
did  he  inform  you  which  meeting,  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic, 
had  first  been  called  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  he  knew,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  inform  me  which  Avas  called  first.  Perhai)s  I  had  bet- 
ter state  that  when  I  went  into  Hampton's  room  his  private  secretary 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  come  in,  and  when  I  went  in  I  met  General 
Kennedy,  who  was  chairman  of  the  I3emocratic  State  organization,  and 
who  was  in  conversation  with  the  governor,  and  I  saw  I  was  sent  for  in 
consequence  of  their  conversation.  All  that  Hampton  said  Kennedy 
acquiesced  in  and  agreed  to,  and  I  was  very  particular,  because  I  saw 
from  Hampton's  uneasiness  that  he  anticipated  trouble.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  they  wanted  me  to  do  before  I  went,  and  we  went  into  de- 
tail about  it.  When  I  got  up  to  go,  I  think  I  said,  "Now,  gentlemen, 
do  I  thorougly  understand  you  ? "  and  they  both  said  "  Yes,"  and  1  re- 
peated what  they  wanted  me  to  do,  to  see  if  I  understood  their  instruc- 
tions. Hampton  spoke  of  it  particularly.  He  said  there  was  excitement 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  us  as  a  party  and  in- 
jurious to  us  as  a  State  to  have  any  disorder. 

Q.  You  say  Hamilton  knew  that  the  meeting  was  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  of  cannon,  at  Sumter,  in  the  evening  or 
night  prior  to  the  12th  ? — A.  I  spent  the  night  with  Mr.  Fraser,  chair- 
man of  the  county  committee,  who  lives  about  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
depot,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  firing  before  day.     But  early,  about 
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dayli^lit,  my  recollection  is  tliat  tliey  coinineiiced  firinij,  and  at  long  in- 
tervals you  would  hear  the  disehar<:e  of  i)ieces  of  aitillery  down  there. 

Q.  Did  Haiii])ton  or  Kennedy  inlbrniyou  that  theinihtary  from  Sum- 
ter and  adjoiiini*;-  counties  would  be  present  at  this  meeting;'  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  and  tliey  were  not  present.  This  company  that  1  s})oke  about  were 
evidently  the  military  that  were  there  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
described.  But  the  mounted  procession  was  composed  there  as  any- 
where else  in  the  State;  ours  is  an  ecpiestrian  people  from  the  necessities 
of  the  country.  They  are  fond  of  horses.  It  may  seem  ridiculous,  for  on 
fete  days  they  get  to  running-  races  with  horses  that  are  not  tit  to  walk. 
At  every  Democratic  meeting  they  are  mounted,  and  they  sit  for  hours 
upon  their  horses  instead  of  on  benches. 

Q.  Mr.  Moise  testified  yesterday  that  there  were  companies  of  mili- 
tary from  that  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  that  there  were  400  or  500 
belonging  to  the  regular  State  organization. — A.  It  may  be  so. 

Q.  That  they  were  under  command  of  their  officers,  and  that  Col. 
Brown  Manning  was  in  command  of  all  the  military  that  day,  and  that 
subsequent  to  that  day  he  issued  a  complimentary  order  to  the  troops 
Avho  accomi)anied  him  to  Sumter. — A.  It  may  be  true.  You  will  under- 
stand the  difficulty  in  my  speaking  ])ositively  on  that  subject.  These 
militia-men,  you  know,  all  have  titles  Avhether  they  are  commissioned  or 
non-commissioned.  AVhen  you  find  a  colonel  you  hardly  know  what  his 
capacity  is.  I  was  under  that  impression,  however.  I  thought  they 
were  ordinary  clubs  of  the  country,  and  Avere  in  red  shirts,  which  is  the 
badge  of  Democracy.  Every  one  who  puts  on  a  red  shirt  acknowledges 
allegiance  to  the  party. 

Q.  I  think  the  complimentary  order  he  issued  was  i>ut  in  evidence. — 
A.  It  may  be  true.  I  came  away  that  night,  and  I  have  not  heard  it 
since.  The  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  was  that  it  would  seem 
they  had  no  drums  or  anything  of  that  sort.  They  had  no  tlags,  but 
had  transparencies,  &e. — gamecocks  painted  on  homespun.  I  saw  noth- 
ing to  indicate  the  military.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  answering  j^osi- 
tively  is  that  the  very  individuals  that  composed  these  clubs  composed 
the  militia  of  this  State,  white  and  colored,  and  you  will  find  the  mili- 
tiamen serving  in  the  club,  and  you  hardly  know  whether  to  call  it  a 
(;lub  or  the  militia.  We  have  a  fine  militia  club  here  now.  They  call 
them  the  Xational  Guard. 

Q.  Are  not  the  white  military  companies  and  the  Democratic  clubs 
frequently  nearly  identical? — A.  They  are  identical  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion that  the  militia  bears  to  the  armed  people  of  the  State.  AVe  have  a 
volunteer  militia  in  this  State,  sir,  and  I  suppose  it  is  one-tenth  part  of 
the  people  of  the  State  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  there  are 
not  any  more  of  the  political  clubs  than  in  the  ])roportion  they  bear  to 
the  general  jiopulation.  The  number  of  young  men  therefore  maj  be 
above  the  i)roper  proportion. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  at  Sumter,  on  the  12th,  that  the  cannon,  or  one 
of  them,  had  been  loaded  wath  nails? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  forgot  to  mention 
that.  That  is  also  from  information.  I  did  not  see  that  piece  of  artil- 
lery, but  it  was  undoubtedly  there.  I  asked  the  captain  after  that  how  it 
came  there,  and  he  said  that  after  the  procession  left  he  had  left  his  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  when  the  alarm  bell  rang,  which  was  after  the 
])rocession  started  to  move,  one  of  these  young  men  had  seized  one 
piece  and  run  it  up  where  the  riot  was,  and  it  stood  there  all  the  time. 
I  never  saw  that  piece  of  artillery,  but  it  must  have  been  within  40  or 
50  feet.  I  mention  it  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  utterly  useless, 
and  anybody  would  have  been  crazy  to  have  fired  it.     I  asked  this 
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Captain  Lorantz  about  tliis  story  of  the  nails,  and  he  said  that  one  of 
the  younjj  men  ran  into  an  adjoining;  slioj),  and  tljat  he  gathered  a 
double  handful  of  teupenny  nails  and  rammed  them  down  the  gun. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  informed  tliat  the  colored  people  were 
depositing  guns  in  the  colored  church? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  when  the  colored  people  left  the  church  they  car- 
ried, to  your  knowledge,  many  guns  away  with  them? — A.  I  was  never 
closer  to  the  church  than  the  railroad  depot. 

Q.  If  they  had  armed  themselves  with  guns  could  you  not  have  seen 
them  at  2jO  yards? — A.  Well,  if  every  man  was  armed,  I  might,  but  I 
saw  none.  The  rumor  was  that  they  were  carrying  guns  seciretly  and 
putting  them  in  the  church.  The  next  morning  I  asked  Mr.  Eraser 
about  that  rumor  last  night,  and  he  said  it  was  so,  but  I  never  saw 
them.     The  weapons  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  niggers  were  pistols. 

Q.  You  saw  no  guns  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  for  nearly  everybody,  white  and  black,  to  carry  a 
pistol  in  this  country,  if  they  can  get  one  ? — A.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too 
common  a  practice,  but  I  don't  think  the  gentlemen  commonly  carry 
pistols — that  is,  the  better  class  of  people.  The  negroes  imitated  the 
whites  in  that  as  they  do  in  many  other  things. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  see  on  that  day  armed  with  i)istols? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  saw  pistols  displayed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
many  on  both  sides. 

Q.  ^Vas  the  Democratic  meeting  at  the  depot  interfered  with  by  the 
Eepublicans  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Between  those  two  meetings  there  was  no 
intercourse  except  by  stragglers.  I  took  it  that  they  were  all  Democrats 
at  our  meeting. 

Q.  About  what  number  attended  the  meeting  at  the  depot  ? — A.  1 
expect  there  was  600  or  800,  or  may  be  more.  There  was  about  800 
mounted  men  in  the  procession,  and  they  w^ere  all  at  the  Democratic 
meeting.  There  were  some  more,  but  I  could  not  say  how  many.  I 
suppose  a  couple  of  hundred  more. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  at  the  Eepublican  meeting  held  at  the 
church  ? — A.  It  was  about  the  same  size.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  them, 
for  they  went  to  the  meeting  confusedly. 

Q  Were  the  colored  people  mounted  or  on  foot  ? — A.  They  were  on 
foot. 

Q.  How  were  the  whites  ? — A.  All  in  the  procession  were  mounted, 
and  I  suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  Democrats  were  in  the  procession. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  an  altercation  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 
About  how  many  colored  men  were  there? — A.  I  suppose  100  or  200. 

Q.  Where  were  they;  in  the  center  of  the  street! — A.  They  jammed 
the  whole  street.  * 

Q.  How  many  white  men? — A.  Six  or  eight.  They  were  mounted 
and  the  negroes  were  on  foot.    Their  pistols  were  drawn. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  you  knew  one  of  these  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
served  with  me  in  the  army. 

Q.  Was  he  a  young  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  man  of  about  35  or  40  years 
of  age. 

Q.  Now,  you  addressed  the  crowd,  and  you  asked  them  if  they  were 
going  to  stay  there  in  the  street? — A.  My  Urst  effort  was  to  stop  these 
white  men,  and  I  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Q.  From  doing  what? — A.  From  pointing  their  pistols  and  from 
violent  talk. 
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Q.  Were  tlio.v  tlireateniiig'  the  iiey;r()os "? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  negroes 
\vere  tliivatciiiiiii'  tlieiii,  too. 

Q.  ])u  you  know  what  started  that? — A.  No,  sir;  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  a  way  made  for  the  procession,  but  I  don^t 
know  that. 

Q.  \Vhen  you  first  heard  of  this  diificulty,  when  these  m(\ssenger8 
came,  how  far  were  you  from  this  i)oint'^ — A.  Probably  ooO  yards, 
gi-autiiig  that  the  depot  was  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we 
had  iii()\ed  100  yards  from  the  de])ot. 

Q.  Tlu'se  were  the  pioneers  you  had  sent  out ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
send  tliem. 

Q.  They  were  volunteers? — A.  I  don't  know.' 

Q.  Was  this  the  point  at  which  you  pro])ose<l  to  move  your  proces- 
sion ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  directly  in  our  way. 

t^.  It  would  have  been  time  enough  for  them  to  move  out  after  you 
got  through  .' — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  afraid,  they  were  so  violent. 

i).  If  tliese  white  men  had  not  interfered  would  there  not  have  been 
time  enough  for  tlu^  colored  i)eople  to  get  out  of  the  street  by  the  time 
the  ])rocession  itself  arrived  ? — A.  They  would  have  had  to  get  out  quick. 

Q.  Before  the  messengers  came  to  you,  were  you  on  the  walk? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  on  the  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  got  near  them  you  halted  the  main  column? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  Avent  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  white  men  there  besides  yourself  and  these  red  shirts'? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  there  was.  If  there  was  1  did  not  observe  them. 
It  was  a  crowd  of  negroes. 

Q.  IIow  many  \Aere  in  that  crowd  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  200  or  more. 

i}.  Flow  wide  were  the  streets  there? — A.  I  suppose  45  feet  or  there 
abouts,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

().  1  su])iiose  a  cavalry  regiment  like  this,  800  strong,  could  walk 
through  liundreds  of  them? — A.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  avoid. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  the  negroes  would  have  stood  there  and  been  run 
over? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  consiclered  that  both  sides  were  very  much  ex- 
cited. 

i).  There  were  200  negroes  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,.  With  i»istols?     How  numy  pistols  ? — A.  A  few  dozen. 

Q.  You  had  800  well-mounted  and  well-armed  men  behind  you? — A. 
T]k\v  were  armed  with  guns,  and  they  were  armed  well.  1  suppose  they 
had  i)istols. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fact? — A.  No,  sir;  because  1  did  not  see  them. 
Tlu\v  di<l  not  draw  the  ])istoIs. 

Q.  IIow  many  guns  did  your  men  have? — A.  There  were  five  or  six 
tliat  I  saw  in  the  procession. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  the  bell  ta})i)ed  they  all  got  their 
guns? — A.  No,  sir;  because  they  could  not  do  it,  because  I  had  them 
with  me.     I  understood  their  guns  were  stored  higher  up  in  town. 

Q.  How  many  pistols  did  they  eai^li  have  ? — A.  I  could  not  say.  It 
is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  a  man  to  carry  one  ])istol — a  six-shooter. 
1  never  saw  a  man  carry  two  revolvers  in  my  life;  not  when  they  go  out 
on  such  expeditions.     They  may  do  it ;  but  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Well,  six  shots  apiece? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  1  suppose. 

Q.  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that 
is  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  all  these  200  negroes  were  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
doubt  if  the  negroes  were  as  well  armed  as  the  whites, 

.Q.  Are  they  ever  as  well  armed! — A.  I  don't  think  thej'are  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  at  the  best,  anyhow. 

Q.  Are  not  such  pistols  as  the  negroes  have  such  as  the  whites  aban- 
don'?— A.  JS^o,  sir. 

Q.  Second-class  pistols  ? — A.  No,  sir.  You  can  get  a  good  pistol  now 
for  $5. 

Q.  A  good  "navy"? — A.  Ko,  sir;  but  such  as  will  kill  people. 

Q.  But  what  kind  did  these  people  have  ? — A.  I  think  "  navies  "  are 
going  out  of  use  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  a  pistol  man.  I 
remember  of  seeing  a  beautiful  pistol  here  at  the  hotel  that  a  man 
showed  me,  and  it  was  really  quite  cheap. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  make  of  these  pistols  is  that  are  usually 
canded  here  ? — A.  Well,  I  imagine  that  they  are  of  the  large  improved 
make. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whites  have  the  best  pistols  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  many  fine  pistols  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  where  men  have  money  they 
will  clothe  themselves  better  than  men  without  money,  whether  it  is 
clothing  or  pistols.  My  going  forward  to  have  those  peoi)le  get  out  of 
the  way  was  not  that  we  might  ride  over  them,  but  that  we  might  ride 
over  that  street  in  safety. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  street  where  they  could  go  !^— A.  jSTo,  sir ; 
not  very  well.  "  ' 

Q.  You  did  not  send  these  messengers  !  A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  just 
stragglers  or  volunteers. 

Q.  You  say  word  came  to  you  that  there  was  a  riot? — A.  Yes,  sirj 
that  was  all,  and  that  there  would  be  bloodshed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  started  the  riot  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  it. 
You  could  not  see  them  rising. 

Q.  You  say  you  can't  say  whether  there  was  a  flag  there  that  day  or 
not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  recollect  whether  there  was  a  United  States 
flag  or  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  flag.  Do  you  usually  carry  the  State  flag  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  volunteer  companies  usually  do. 

v^.  What  is  it? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  palmetto  on  one  side  and  the  coat-of- 
arms  on  the  other.  I  have  seen  political  meetings  draped  with  both 
flags. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  mean  to  say  the  stand  was  draped  with 
both  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  band  with  your  troops  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  point  did  it  come  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  went  down  on  the  train  with  these  cannon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  these  cannon  ? — A.  I  did  not  examine  them 
carefully,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  were  C-pounders. 

Q.  Was  not  one  of  them  a  12-pounder? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they 
were  of  the  same  caliber. 

Q.  Were  they  brass  or  iron  ? — A.  Iron.  They  were  very  clumsy  little 
pieces ;  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Did  they  have  horses  ? — A.  Thej^  may  have  had,  but  I  did  not  see 
any  horses.  The  cannon  did  not  move  with  the  procession.  They 
staid  at  the  depot  all  the  time  until  this  one  was  run  up.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  run  up  with  horses  or  not. 

Q.  When  they  marched  up  through  the  town  did  not  the  cannon  fol- 
low?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  yon  positive  about  tliat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  am  positive. 

Q.  They  irniaiiied  at  the  depot  all  the  time  ' — A.  ]So,  sir;  not  until 
one  was  taken  u]>. 

Q.  One  remained  ther*^  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  ob- 
servation. 

Q.  Where  was  this  tiring-  durin<;-  tlui  night? — A.  At  the  depot. 

Q.  From  these  eannon  ! — A.  1  sn])pose  so.  1  heard  those  guns.  I 
did  not  hear  tliem  in  the  night,  although  they  may  have  fired,  but  I 
know  I  heard  them  in  tlie  morning  firing  an  oecasional  shot. 

I>y  IMr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  inscription  on  the  bainiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not.  1  saAv  one  ealh>d  the  "liameeoek  County,"  and  whenever  you 
go  to  Sumter  Comity  at  a  meeting  you  will  see  the  gauieco(;k  banner 
with  trimmings  around. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  on  one  of  the  banners  or  trans])arencies  carried 
in  the  Democratic  procession  the  words  "liemember  Cainhoy"? — A.  I 
did  not  see  it.  I  saw  by  the  newspai)er  that  it  was  on  one  of  them,  but 
1  did  not  see  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  kSumter  is  called  the  "Gamecock  County"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
named  after  Tom  Sumter  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  called  the  ( iame- 
cock.  Some  Palmetto  regiments  went  to  the  INIexican  war  and  carried 
a  gamecock.    tThe  Itcpublicans  call  it  so,  and  the  negroes  call  it  so. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  (character  of  the  organizations 
composing  this  processi(m;  you  were  asked  if  they  Avere  not  military 
companies.  Did  they  have  to  you  any  appearance  of  military  organiza- 
tion, or  did  they  have  simply  the  appearance  of  political  clubs? — A. 
Well,  I  have  not  made  myself  clear,  if  I  have  not  made  you  umlerstand 
that.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  they  were  not  political  organ- 
izations. T\w\  were  not  uniformed,  those  that  I  saw,  ami  they  had  no 
military  arms,  and  did  not  move  Avith  i^recision.  IMilitary  organizations 
usually  move  in  columns  of  twos. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  colored  men  being  in  the  uniform  of  red  shirts? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  uniform  of  political  clubs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

(^.  It  is  worn  by  both  whites  and  blacks  of  that  party? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
in  the  red-shirt  cam])aign  of  '70,  and  it  was  worn  not  so  much  then,  but 
in  this  eami)aign  everybody  wore  it.     Ladies  wore  vests  ot  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  political  uniform? — A.  It  is  a  political  uniform  en- 
tirely.    It  is  not  a  militia  uniform. 


ROBERT  ROSS. 

Charleston,  January  25,  1879. 
Robert  Ross  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Question.  ^Yhere  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Sumter. 
Q.  How^  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Ever  since  I  was  born, 
sir. 

Q.  HaA^e  you  taken  any  part  in  the  politics  of  Sumter  County  since 
you  have  been  a  Aoter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  Avhat  party  did  you  belong  ? — A.  To  the  Republican  party. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  with  that  party  ? — A.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Green's  election. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Green  at  the  time  he  was  a  candidate  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  with  what  party  have  you  acted  ? — A.  With  the 
Democrats,  solid. 

Q.  In  1870  and  1878  you  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  in  Sumter  last  sum- 
mer and  fall"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  political  club  at  Sumter! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  belonging  to  the  club  of  which  you 
were  a  member? — A.  There  were  a  good  many,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  number  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  We  had  a  meeting  every 
Thursday  night;  there  was  always  a  committee  of  twenty  to  bring  in 
names.     On  every  Thiu'sday  they  reported  fifteen  or  twenty  names. 

Q.  How  many  names  of  colored  men  do  you  suppose  were  attached 
to  that  club  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  I  supi)ose,  as  near  as  I  can  come 
to  it,  there  must  have  been  700  or  800  colored  men, 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  election,  how  many  colored  men  were  members 
of  the  club  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  meetings  any  wiiere  in  your  county  besides  at  Sum- 
ter in  the  last  campaign  ? — A.  Only  at  Sumter,  sir.  I  did  not  go  out  in 
the  country  during  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  You  did  in  the  camiiaign  of  1870  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  clubs  in  othei-  parts  of  the  country  to  whicli 
colored  men  belonged'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  club  at  Bishopvillc, 
and  one  at  Mechanicsville,  superintended  by  Westbury.  There  was  one 
at  Wedgefield,  State's  Bridge,  and  ]Mount  Clio. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  John  W.  Westbury? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  At  Mechanicsville,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  president  of  the  club  at  his  place  ? — 
A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Wiiere  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  two  meetings,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  of  October  ? — A.  I  was  in  Sumter. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  meeting  ? — A.  I  was  compelled  to 
attend  them  both. 

Q.  How  were  you  compelled  to  attend  them  both? — A.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  ? — A.  To  keep  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
town. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  police  force  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  Eepublican  meeting  organized  at  the 
church? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  Lee  and  Spears  took  the 
crowd  from  the  court-house  with  a  band  of  music  between  12  and  1. 

Q.  Was  Lee  with  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Lee  was  not  there ;  they  were  looking 
for  Rainey  that  day  and  he  didn't  come. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  Lee  tliat  day  ? — A.  ^STo,  sir.  Mr.  Spears  went  along 
in  a  buggy,  and  the  crowd  followed  behind  with  a  ])and  of  music. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  meeting  at  the  time  it  organized  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  first  at  the  meeting  at  the  church? — A. 
Before  the  meeting  took  place  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  one  was  selling  whisky.  I  was  on  horseback  and  rode  down  to 
the  depot.  I  spoke  to  Langdon  Davis,  and  asked  him  did  he  know  of 
anybody  distributing  whisky  down  there.     He  said  he  did  not.    I  said 
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I  had  been  told  there  was,  and  if  he  fonnd  anybody  sellinj]^  whisky  to 
arrest  and  brin<if  them  to  tlie  f^uai'd-liouse,  be  tliey  llepubliean  or  Demo- 
crat. He  repeated  that  he  knew  of  none.  I  turned  back  then.  The 
meetin<>-  hadn't  bej^iin  yet. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  tlie  meeting  itself? — A.  After  the  crowd  went 
down  toward  the  nieetin.i;- — in  fact,  1  didn't  ^o  to  tliat  meeting  at  all.  I 
stoi)i)ed  near  the  de])ot,  at  the  <;orner  of  Liberty  street  and  the  depot 
square.  The  Democrats  were  marching  around  town  after  the  Kei)ubli- 
cans  got  there.  They  formed  their  meeting  about  the  same  time  at  the 
dej)ot. 

Q.  Did  jou  see  the  Democratic  procession  that  came  down  to  the 
(ioi)ot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood  there  and  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  in  it  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  wearing  uniforms'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Avhat  kind f— A.  lied  sliirts. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Westbury  there  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  he  at  the  head  of  his  club? — A.  I  think  he  was,  sir.  • 

Q.  Were  his  company  uniformed  with  red  shirts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member seeing  one  of  them  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  red  shirt,  had 
on  tiannel  breeches — red  pants — too. 

(.).  He  put  on  red  breeclies  as  well  as  a  red  shirt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what 
made  me  notice  him  more  jiarticularly  was  that  his  brother,  who  had 
been  a  straight  Eepublican  the  last  campaign,  was  with  him  in  red  and 
blue. 

Q.  From  the  best  judgment  you  could  form,  how  many  colored  men 
in  that  county  were  acting  with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  can- 
vass and  election? — A.  There  were  a  great  many,  sir;  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say  just  how  many. 

Q.  Give  the  best  judgment  you  can. — A.  There  were  a  good  many; 
I)robably,  if  I  was  going  to  say,  I  might  put  it  at  over  one-third,  and 
maybe  one-half,  of  all  in  the  county. 

Q.  According  to  your  best  judgment,  one-third  or  one  half  of  the 
colored  men  of  your  county  acted  with  the  Democrats  in  the  last  elec- 
tion?— A.  I  know  I  had  the  promise  of  one-lialf  of  them  to  vote  the 
l>emocratic  ticket. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day? — A.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  After  the  meetings  closed  at  the  church  and  depot,  what  did  you 
see  of  the  disturbance  near  the  court-house? — A.  I  had  stopped  up 
about  the  town-hall.  Tlie  Democrats  were  coming  up  from  their  meet- 
ing. After  the  Republicans  had  adjourned  their  meeting,  the  Democrats 
started  to  turn  down  the  corner  of  Main  and  Liberty  streets.  The  place 
was  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  well  get  along.  They  met  the  col- 
ored i»eo])le  in  the  street,  extending  across  from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk. 
One  of  the  Democrats  rode  against  a  man  and  struck  him  with  his  horse; 
the  man  turned  around  and  struck  the  man  or  horse  with  a  stick,  or 
sonu'thing.  That  resulted  in  a  little  stir  there  on  the  corner.  Some 
cursing  was  going  on,  the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  colored  men  and 
white  men,  being  all  mixed  up  togetlier.  It  was  pretty  hot  around  there 
for  Jtwhih\  Tliere  were  sticks  used  and  ])istols  drawn.  I  went  up  with 
my  force  and  tried  to  compel  a  ])eace.  The  colored  men  began  to  get 
very  raging  and  rambunctious.  They  said  if  the  police  couldn't  protect 
them  they  would  ])rotect  themselves.  I  said,  "1  am  doing  my  duty  all 
I  can.  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,  you  will  have  no 
trouble."  Then  I  told  the  policemen  to  go  back,  and  they  went  back. 
Afterwards  the  colored  men  came  to  me  for  protection  again.  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  must  stop  this  fuss."    I  was  talking  to  the  whole 
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crowd,  Kepublicans  and  Democrats.  About  tliis  time  General  Ilagood 
rode  up  on  that  corncu^;  lie  had  something  to  say  in  regard  to  what  was 
right  and  wrong'.  Then  Major  Johnson — Jolm  Johnson,  I  believe,  his 
first  name  was — said,  "  General,  1  can  do  more  with  these  people  than 
you  can;  they  know  me,  and  don't  know  you;  what  you  say  is  making^ 
them  worse  than  what  they  would  be  if  you  didn't  say  anytliing." 
Major  Johnson  said  to  Hagood,  "You  just  hush,  and  have  nothing-  to 
say,  and  I  will  settle  this  attair."  Major  Johnson  told  the  colored  men 
they  had  no  business  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  must  go  back  to 
the  dividing-  line.     They  did  so,  and  the  streets  were  made  clear. 

Q.  Who  was  Major  Johnson,  Eepublican  or  Democrat  ? — A.  A  Eepub- 
lican. 

Q.  He  spoke  to  them  and  they  went  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  that  corner.  They  went  on  around  the  square ;  the  colored  voters 
all  stood  on  the  pavement. 

Q.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  arrest  somebody  later  in  the  day ; 
were  you  present  when  that  was  done  ? 

The  Witness.  At  what  time  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  At  the  time  of  the  trouble  on  the  court-house  steps, 
or  about  the  time  it  was  over. 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  there  was  one  or  two  arrests. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  being-  struck  by  some  of  the  police  force 
for  interfering-  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  were  not  present ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  trouble  at  the  court-house  porch? — A. 
I  saw  a  little  of  that. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election — at  what  polls  ? — A.  First 
at  one  and  then  at  another. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  ijoliceman  that  day  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing '? — A.  Trying  to  get  as  many  people  as  I 
could  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed ;  did  you  get  a  good  many  to  vote  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  number  did  you  giv^e  out  tickets  that  voted  them  ? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  a  good  many  Rei)ublicans  promised  me  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  if  they  (;ould  do  it  and  the  Republicans  not  know  how  they 
voted.  I  gave  them  green  tickets  and  blue  tickets  and  red  tickets — 
different  colored  tickets,  but  all  of  them  Democratic. 

Q.  To  what  number  of  colored  people  do  you  think,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  you  gave  Democratic  tickets  to  vote  i — A.  I  think  I  must 
have  issued  out  about  150  or  more ;  besides  I  had  three  colored  men 
helping  me. 

Q.  Who  were  helping  you? — A.  There  was  With erspoon — gentlemen, 
I  don't  know  about  letting  out  on  the  men  that  were  helping  me  that 
day. 

Q.  Was  Matt  Brooks  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Cameron.  No  ;  he  stuck  to  his  restaurant. 

Mr.  McDonald.  He  was  speaking  of  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

A.  I  think  old  man  Brooks  was  working  there  that  day,  and  there 
was  some  other  colored  men  working. 

Q.  Were  you  at  both  polls  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  man  working  at 
No.  1  poll ;  then  I  would  go  down  to  No.  2. 

Q.  You  kept  at  it  all  day  ? — A.  I  kept  at  it  all  day. 
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Q.  At  .what  time  did  you  commence  in  the  morning'? — A.  Between 
six  and  seven — as  soon  as  the  polls  opened,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  TToAv  lonf>-  have  yon  been  a  policeman  in  Sumter? — A.  Off  and  on 
for  about  five  years,  I  reckon. 

Q.  W'lien  were  you  last  appointed? — A.  On  the  27th  or  20th  of  last 
April. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  api)ointed ? — A.  I  was  elected  by  the  town 
council. 

Q.  Is  the  town  council  Democratic  or  lieimblican? — A.  One  member 
is  lvepubli{;an,  the  majojity  are  Denu)crats. 

Q.  Then  you  hold  your  otlice  under  the  Democratic  town  council  of 
Sumter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir^  it  always  has  been  Democratic,  the  council  has. 

Q.  Was  the  coum-il  Democratic  when  the  Eei)ublicanshad  a  nuijority  ? 
— A.  The  Dc'iuoi'iats  always  had  a  majority  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town. 

Q.  When  were  you  converted  to  Democracy? — A.  Well,  directly  after 
Judge  Green  run.  There  were  two  parties  at  that  time;  one  was  called 
straight-out  liej)ublican  and  the  others  were  called  bolters.  I  took  sides 
for  Judge  Green. 

Q.  Alter  that  you  found  yourself  in  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  I 
always  believed  Judge  Green  was  elected  governor  and  they  stole  it 
from  him,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  go  with  a  party  that  would 
do  such  things  auy  more. 

Q.  Give  tlie  name  of  the  first  man  who  has  been  a  Eepublican  that 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  that  you  gave  him  that  day  ? 

The  Witness.  The  first  one  ? 

Mr.  Camehon.  Yes;  the  first  one. 

A.  I  thinlc  his  name  w^as  l*eter  Ivens. 

Q.  At  wliicli  ])oll  did  he  vote? — A.  I  think  I  voted  him  at  the  Planter 
warehouse. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  vote  him? — A.  I  hardly  know. 

Q.  I  want  the  very  first  one  you  voted  that  day. — A.  The  first  one  I 
voted  was  myself. 

Q.  I  am  talking  al)out  Republicans — men  who  had  been  Republicans 
prior  to  the  last  election. — A.  And  I  name  Peter  Ivens. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  he  vote  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
he  was  the  first  one  or  not.     I  know  he  was  one. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  first  one  you  voted. — A.  1 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  second  one. — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Is  Peter  Ivens  the  only  one  wiiose  name  you  can  give? — A.  He  is 
the  only  one  whose  name  I  remember  now. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  of  that 
town  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  swore  you  voted  150  men  that  day  who  had  been  Republicans 
before? — xV.  Xo,  sir ;  I  did  not;  I  said  I  gave  them  tickets  and  they 
promised  me  to  vote  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did  vote  them  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  giv^e  the  name  of  anybody  l)ut  Peter  Ivens  who  had  before 
been  a  Rei)ubliean  and  voted  the  Dennxa-atic  ticket  on  that  day? — A.  1 
know  there  were  several  of  them. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  more  ?— A.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  man  named  Albert  Bruusou — I  don't  know  now  really,  sir,  for  certain, 
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wlietlier  it  was  Albeit  Bronson  or  not.    I  thiuk  that  Mr.  Epperson  voted 
him 

Q.  I  am  talking-  abont  those  that  you  voted. — A.  1  think  I  cannot 
give  the  name  of  anybody  but  Peter. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  vote  Peter  1 — A.  I  cannot  say ;  some  time 
during"  the  day,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  vote  the  first  man  who  had  been  a  llej^ubli- 
can  prior  to  that  electiou  I — A.  I  don't  know  ;  1  was  giving  out  tickets 
all  day. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  before.  IIow  many,  do  you  know,  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  that  before  had  been  Kepublican? — A.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
say ;  if  I  should  say  seven  or  eight  or  idne,  probably  I  might  be  statiug 
to  you  a  lie. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  name  of  any  but  Peter  Ivens  ? — A.  N^o,  sii*. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  you  voted  150  men  that  day,  did  it  occur  to 
you  that  that  would  be  one  man  every  five  minutes  "I — A.  That  could  be 
very  easy,  because  you  see  people  would  come  right  in  and  vote  and  go 
right  out.  There  was  a  continiud  crowd,  and  they  had  to  go  right  be- 
hind one  another  in  single  file ;  as  fast  as  one  voted  he  would  go  away, 
and  another  would  go  right  in  and  vote. 

Q.  The  polls  were  open  froui  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  vote  150  men  that  day  you  would  have  had  to  vote 
twelve  men  every  hour. — A.  I  didn't  make  any  calculation  about  that. 

Q.  If  you  voted  one  every  five  minutes  all  day,  in  twelve  hours  you 
could  have  voted  only  144  men? — A.  Well,  sir. 

Q.  ]Sl^ow,  don't  you  think  the  nundier  was  a  little  too  high  when  you 
said  that  you  had  voted  150  men  there  that  day? — A.  I  said,  I  think, 
that  I  gave  tickets  to  150  men  to  vote. 

Q.  You  don't  know"  whether  those  tickets  went  into  the  box  or  not'? — 
A.  I  know  I  gin  them  out. 

Q.  You  only  know  you  '^gin"  them  out? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  say  were  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic club  of  which  you  were  a  member? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the 
number;  it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  seen  the  list.  I  used  to  be 
vice-president  of  the  Democratic  club,  and  I  used  to  could  tell  at  one 
time  how  many  there  was,  but  I  couldn't  now. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  members  of  the  political  club  of 
which  you  were  a  member — of  that  one  club,  the  Sumter  club? — A. 
There  were  at  least — altogether — probably — about — probably — 1  shoidd 
say — these  were  on  the  l)ooks — i)robably — about — two  or  three  hundred. 
I  know  we  had  a  good  uuiny. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  lists  and  count  up  the  number  of  colored 
men  in  the  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  secretary  i)robably  might. 

Q.  Did  the  secretary  ever  give  you  a  list  of  the  colored  men  who  were 
members  of  that  club  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  secretary  ever  tell  you  how  many  colored  men  Avere  mem- 
bers of  that  club  ? — A.  I  do  not  remend)er  whether  he  ever  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  any  ofdcer  of  the  club  ever  tell  you  how  many  colored  men 
were  members  of  the  club  ? — A.  I  was  an  officer  myself,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  anybody  to  tell  me. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  1  asked  you ;  I  asked  you  if  any  of  the  other 
officers  ever  told  you  how  many  colored  men  were  members  of  that 
club? — A,  [After  long  hesitation.]  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  all  the  colored  men  that  you  can  remember  who 
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wore  inoTnbora  of  that  club. — A.  Tlu^re  was  myself,  and  Matt  Brooks, 
and  Julius  Edwards,  and  Joe  Ijevan,  and  Jolm  (Jrai^,  and  several 
others — 1  cannot  call  their-  names  now. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  can  remember  of  colored  men  who  belonged  to  that 
club?— A.  That 'is  all  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q.  You  have  ^iven  the  names  of  live. — A.  I  could  probably  call  more 
if  I  had  time  to  think.     I  cannot  tiiink  of  them  riuht  now. 

Q.  1  wish  you  would  think  of  all  you  can, — A.  Tluu'e  was  Kit  Davis 
and  dim  (Jibbs  beh)n,ijed  to  that  club;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  were 
others  that  1  cannot  think  of  now.  1  cannot  study  up  all  their  names 
in  a  minute. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  names  of  seven ;  <;an't  you  ])ossibly  run  the 
number  up  to  ten  ?  You  say  that  there  were  200  or  300  of  them  all,  and 
that  you  were  well  acquainted  in  that  town. — A.  Y"es,  sir;  very  well 
acquainted. 

Q.  Now,  try  to  ran  the  number  up  to  ten. — A.  There  was  Cyrus 

somebody,  I  forget  his  name ;  he  drives  for  Beaubien. 

Q.  1  am  satisfied  with  "Cyrus";  he  makes  eight.  Now  try  to  make 
out  the  ten.     [No  reply.] 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  voters  of  the  town 
of  Snmterf — A.  Tolerably,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  policeman  there? — A.  Four  or  five  years 
in  all. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  300  or  400  colored  mend^ers  of  the  Democratic 
club  there  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  there  were  200  or  300  names  enrolled  on 
the  list;  that  is,  I  supposed  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  sui)pose  so? — A.  Because  a  long  list  of  names  were 
brought  in ;  at  every  meeting  the  committee  would  bring  them  in,  and 
they  would  attend  probably  once  or  twice,  and  if  they  didn't  attend  any 
ifiore  their  names  wonld  be  still  on  the  roll. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  who  were  members  of  that  club  voted  the 
!)enu)cratic  ticket  at  the  last  election? — A.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I 
<;ould  not  tell  exactly,  but  I  gave  out  a  good  many  tickets  to  them. 

Q.  1  ask  how  many  colored  men,  who  were  members  of  that  chib, 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  how  many,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  manj^  colored  voters  are  there  in  Sumter  County? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  that  even,  sir.  I  never  went  to  the  au<litor's  office  to 
find  out. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  number  of  colored  voters  in  that  county  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  interested  myself  enough  to  find  out. 

Q.  How  many  white  voters  are  there  in  that  county? — A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  How  many  voters  are  there  altogether,  white  and  colored,  in  the 
county  ? — A.  I  couldn't  answer  that,  either. 

Q.  You  said  on  direct  examination  that  you  had  assurances  that  one- 
Iialf  the  colored  voters  in  the  countj^  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. — 
A.  Well,  they  i>romised  nu' 

Q.  Who  made  you  all  these  promises? — A.  The  county  people  would 
come  in,  aiul  would  ask  me  how  things  were  going  on,  and  what  was 
my  opinion,  and  I  would  say  things  were  going  on  all  right.  They 
would  ask  who  was  running,  and  who  ought  to  be  elected,  and  I  would 
give  them  my  advice,  and  they  would  say,  "I  reckon  we  had  better  try 
and  get  good  officers  this  time."  We  had  plenty  of  promises;  if  prom- 
ises couhl  have  carried  the  election  we  could  have  carried  it  easy,  with- 
out voting  at  all. 
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Q.  With  liow  many  people  from  the  country  did  you  talk  ? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I  was  continually  talking'  eveiy  chance  I  could  get. 

Q.  To  how  many  did  you  talk  ? — A.  I  didn't  keep  any  particular  arC- 
count. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  that  you  t  ilked  with. — A.  Well,  there  were 
several  men  in  the  country  that  I  talked  with. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  one  of  them. — A.  I  could  not  give  you 
their  names. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  the  name  of  one? — A.  I  think  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside  of  the  town  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  with  colored  men  on  political  subjects  during  the  last  canvass — 
that  of  1878  ? — A.  Let  me  see.  I  did  not  go  out  in  1878.  In  1876 1  went 
out ;  I  took  the  stumj)  then,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Let  me  understand  this  thing  about  your  club.  You  said  you  had 
a  committee  whose  business  it  was  to  bring  in  names  ? — A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  bring  in  the  men  themselves,  or  only  their 
names  ? — A.  They  brouglit  in  the  names ;  not  the  men.  They  said  that 
so  many  men  authorized  them  to  sign  their  names  to  the  roll. 

Q.  Biit  the  men  were  not  there  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  got  the  luimber  of  those  that  belonged  to  the 
clubf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  the  same  luck  that  you  had — got  promises  instead 
of  votes — they  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  what  these  men  were 
going  to  do,  might  they  not? — A.  Just  as  likely  as  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  policejuan  in  ApriJ  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Sumter  when  Lee  was  brought  in  in  a  buggy  by  some 
white  peoi)le  ? — :A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  policeman  then  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  occurrence  ? — A.  I  got  there  while  it  was  going 
on. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  anybody  for  the  outrageous  attack  on  Lee  1 — ^A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you,  when  you  saw  them  treating  Lee  as  you  did  see 
tliem — you  saw  it  yourself,  I  undeistood  you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Avhat  went  on  after  they  came  back  with  Lee  in  the 
buggy? — A.  They  had  come  out  of  the  bugg-;^-,  into  the  town.  I  saw 
them,  but  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  was  going  on.  I  saw  Lee  jump 
out  of  the  buggy.  There  didn't  anybody  say  what  was  the  matter,  any 
more  than  they  said  they  were  going  to  carry  Lee  to  the  court-house. 
Lee  said,  "I  demand  i)rotection."  I  said,  "You  ought  not  to  hurt  this 
man."  "Well,"  they  said,  "all  we  want  is  for  him  to  go  to  the  court- 
house." The  chief  of  the  ijolice  came  there.  His  name  was  Mr.  Toomey. 
Lee  asked,  Avas  he  to  be  treated  that  way  ?  There  were  only  two  police- 
men around  there,  and  Lee  himself  knew  they  couldn't  do  anything. 
They  was  only  a  drojj  in  the  bucket,  and  Toomey  advised  Lee — and 
Toomey  was  the  chief  of  police — that  they  would  protect  him,  and  asked 
him  to  go  as  far  as  the  court-house.  Lee's  wife  and  sister  had  run  out, 
and  were  crying  and  making  a  gieat  ado  about  it.  Lee  said,  " I  will  go 
with  you,  but  I  will  not  go  with  these  men." 

Q.  What  I  asked  was,  did  you  arrest  any  of  these  men  who  so  handled 
Lee  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  Lee  had  been  a  white  man,  and  had  been  treated  by 
a  lot  of  colored  men  as  he  was  treat<id  by  the  white  men,  would  you  not 
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liavo  considered  it  your  duty  to  arrest  the  colored  men  wlio  were  treat- 
in*;"  liiin  that  way  ' — A.  I  would  not  consider  it  my  duty.  I  would  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  the  sheritt", 

Q.  Ah  !  80  Ave  see  what  the  policemen  of  Sumter  amount  to.  At  the 
joint  nu^etiuf;"  on  the  12th  of  October  did  you  see  Mr.  Coghlan  there  on 
the  ste]>s  of  th«'  court-lMUise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  ]\rr.  ( 'o.nhlan  lived  lon^"  in  your  i)lace  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  <i'ood  character  .' — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  attacks  made  on  him  that  day  .' — A.  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  fun  poked  at  him. 

Q.  Di<l  you  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  the  men  who  were  doing  it  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

().  On  the  day  of  election  I  think  yoji  said  you  were  not  acting  as 
l>oliceman  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  It  was  not  my  day  for  being  on  duty. 

Q.  Are  you  not  on  duty  every  day  .' — A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Xor  any  i»art  of  every  day  ? — A,  Xot  in  the  daj'-time.     One  week 
I  am  on  duty  (luring  the  day,  and  at  night  I  am  at  home,  a  privileged 
character  to  go  wliere  I  choose.     Then  it  comes  my  turn  to  go  on  in  the- 
night  and  I  am  off  during  the  day. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  one  week  you  are  on  day-duty  and  the  next 
week  on  night-duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  election-day  you  were  off  du"^y  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  \Yhen  you  went  up  to  those  people  who  had  Lee  in  charge  were 
they  beating  or  abusing  him  in  any  way  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  Just  detaining  him  ■ — A.  That  was  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  ]Mr.  Lee  wanted  to  go  home,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  They  were  not  beating  or  abusing  him  in  any  way? — A.  Xo,  sirj 
they  onlj'  said  that  they  were  going  to  carry  him  to  the  court-house. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody  strike  him  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  they  cheated  Green  out  of  the  governorship 
you  left  the  Bepublican  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  he  was  elected? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  always  will  be- 
lieve so  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Q.  The  other  side  had  the  machinery  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Those  white  men  were  forcibly  detaining  Lee,  you  say  ? — A.  They 
had  hold  of  him,  and  told  him  he  could  not  go  home,  but  he  nuist  first 
go  to  the  court-house. 

Mr.  Ca^ieron.  Mr.  McDonald  asked  you  whether  these  men  were 
abusinghim  ? 

>Mr.  McDonald.  My  question  meant  just  what  he  answered. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  questioned  about  abusing  him. 

Mr.  McDoNMLD.  I  asked  him  with  reference  to  mere  detention. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Y'"ou  say  they  were  forcibly  detaining  Mr.  Lee  ? — A.  They  had  hold 
of  him  and  told  him  he  must  go  to  the  Court-house  before  they  would 
let  him  go  home. 
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Q.  Do  you  moan  to  say  tliat  that  was  not  abusing  him  ? — A.  I  wouldn't 
call  it  so. 

Q.  AVliat  do  tlie  police  of  Sumter  call  it  ? — A.  I  never  asked  tliem 
what  they  would  call  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  l>e  abusing-  him? — xV.  Not  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  they  threw  him  out  of  the  Ituggy  ? — A.  !N"o, 
sir ;  they  didn't  throw  him  out  of  the  buggy ;  I  saw  him  when  he  jumped 
out  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  Did  they  attempt  to  ])reveut  his  jumping  from  the  buggy  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not ;  I  know  lie  jumped  out. 

Q.  You  say  that  Green  was  cheated  out  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  always 
will  believe  it. 

Q.  What  makes  you  l)elieve  it  ? — A.  Sumter  County  went  solid  for 
Green. 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean  by  solid  for  Green  ? — A.  They  cast  the  majority 
of  votes  for  him. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? — A.  Because  the  campaign  was  solid 
for  Green. 

Q.  Sumter  County  went  very  strongly  for  Green,  you  think  ? — A.  Yes, 
» sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  any  of  the  other  counties  went  ? — A.  I  could 
not  swear  as  to  any  other  county. 

Q.  Tlien  you  have  no  information  as  to  other  counties  ? — A.  I  have 
my  belief. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  your  belief  is  founded  on. — A.  Weil,  sir,  I 
believe  that  Green  was  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  he  get  in  Richland  County  ■ — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  he  get  in  Sumter  County  '? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
exactly,  but  he  was  pretty  solid  there. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  he  get  in  the  town  of  Sumter  ! — A.  That  went 
solid  for  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  solid  I — A.  Pretty  much  every  vote 
there  was  for  him,  except  eight  or  eighteen,  I  disremember  which. 

Q.  I  asked  how  many  he  got? — A.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  cheated  out  of  any  votes  in  Sumter  County  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  think  he  was  ? — A.  He  was  probably 
cheated  out  of  those  that  the  people  didn't  care  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  majority  for  Green  in  any  county  except  Sum- 
ter ? — A.  I  shall  always  believe 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  have  said  that  before,  often  enough. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 
Q.  Who  was  governor  at  the  time  of  Green's  election  ? — A.  Governor 
Chamberlain,  I  beUeve.    [Laughter  among  the  bystanders.]    I>"o,  it  was 
Governor  Moses ;  the  contest  was  between  Green  and  Chamberlain. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  not  Governor  Moses  support  Green  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  know  I  was  a  Green  man, 
and  I  think  our  leaders  at  that  time  was  against  Moses. 
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Q.  I  asked,  did  uot  Moses  sui)i)ort  Green  diuiug  that  time  ? — A.  I  don't 
tliiuk  so,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 
Q.  Would  you  have  believed  liiui  if  lie  bad  said  so  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I 
■wouldn't  have  believed  him  any  way. 

By  Mr.  CA^rERON  : 
Q.  Would  you  have  believed  him  if  he  had  said  he  wouldn't  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  wouldn't  have  believed  hiin  any  waj-. 


JULIUS  EDWARDS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  25,  1879. 

Julius  Edwards  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  How  lono-  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Since  December  3,  1872. 

Q.  Have  you  taken'au  interest  in  the  political  campaign  out  there ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  :'— A.  Well,  when  I  first  went  there  I  affili- 
ated with  the  licpublican  party. 

Q.  During  what  canvass ! — A.  That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  In  the  last  canvass,  with  which  party  did  you  act  ? — A.  In  1876  I 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party ;  and  also  in  the  last  election. 

Q.  State  what  part  you  took  in  it.  Go  on  and  give  a  brief  statement 
of  your  own  action,  what  you  saw,  and  what  you  know  about  the  colored 
people  uniting  -^ith  the  Democratic  party,  and  generally  about  their 
clubs  and  wearing  the  club  uniform,  &c.— A.  Well,  I  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass,  such  as  attending  political 
meetings,  &c.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  attended  a  few  of  them  in  the  town  of 
Sumter. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  persons  were  members  of  clubs  that  you  be- 
longed to  ? — A.  There  was  a  great  many. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  number  as  near  as  you  can  remember  ? — A.  Well, 
I  believe  about  200  in  my  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  clubs  in  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
believe  there  was  a  club  at  Mechanicsville,  called  the  Hampton  Club, 
composed  mostly  of  colored  men. 

Q.  Do  you  re"collect  any  other  club?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  other 
clubs  around  in  the  county. 

Q.  From  your  best  opinion,  how  many  men  were  members  of  colored 
clubs  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  Perhaps  about  1,500. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Sumter  on  tne  12th  of  October,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  political  meetings  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  meeting  did  you  attend?— A.  I  did  not  see  either. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  of  colored  men  in  the  Democratic  proces- 
sion there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  wearing  uniforms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniforms  ? — A.  Red  shirts. 
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Q.  Was  that  a  common  uniform  in  the  Democratic  clubs  in  your 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  common  uniform. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  attend  either  meeting-  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  A^liat  did  you  see  of  the  meeting  on  the  12th  of  October ;  where 
were  you  during  the  day  ? — A.  I  was  up  town  during  the  day.  The 
Eepublican  meeting  took  place  at  the  church,  across  from  the  depot; 
and  the  Democratic  meeting  at  the  depot,  on  the  platform. 

Q.  You  know  those  two  points  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart .' — A.  About  100  or  150  yards. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  you  remained  np  in  town  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  that  disturl^ance  in  the  town,  or  later  in 
the  day  after  the  meeting  was  over  ? — A.  I  saw  a  commotion ;  I  was  not 
on  the  spot ;  I  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  my  shop,  and  I  saw  a  commo- 
tion when  the  crowd  was  coming  from  the  depot. 

Q.  AVhat  took  place  on  the  court-house  steps  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  where  were  you  ! — A.  I  was  in  Sumter. 

Q.  At  which  one  of  the  polls  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Over  the  Planter's 
warehouse,  I  think  at  precinct  iSo.  2. 

Q.  Were  you  there  any  portion  of  the  day  ? — A.  Xot  long  at  a  time ; 
I  believe  I  went  there  three  times  during  the  day. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  there  first  ? — A.  I  went  there  about  half 
past  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  election. 

Q.  AYas  there  much  of  a  crowd  around  the  polls  when  you  went  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  considerable  of  a  crowd. 

Q.  A\"ere  there  many  clubs  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  persons  that  you  knew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  Democratic  colored  men  there  besides  your- 
self ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  active  in  the  election  ? — A.  Well,  I  can- 
not say  they  were  very  active,  more  than  going  up  to  vote. 

Q.  AVere  any  of  them  distributing  Democratic  tickets  among  the  col- 
ored people  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  colored  men  distributing  tickets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Alat.  Brooks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AA'as  he  there  f — A.  I  recollect  seeing  Alat.  Brooks  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ross  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  was  with  Air.  Ross  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Q.  Now  I  will  a.sk  you  wliether  at  any  time  you  have  been  interfered 
with  or  interrupted  by  colored  Republicans  on  account  of  your  politics ; 
if  you  have  been,  just  state  the  circumstances. — A.  AVell,  no  more  than 
in  passing  along  the  streets  I  was  abused  by  parties  saying  there  was 
that  "  damned  Democratic  nigger,"  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  they  assemble  around  your  shop  and  make  a  noise  on  tin  pans 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — A.  I  believe  the  tirst  meeting  they  held  in 
Sumter,  they  assembled  around  the  door  and  beat  their  drums  and 
whooped. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  .' — A,  Xo,  sir :  I  was  inside  of  the 
door. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  threats  against  you  or  your  house  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  persons  had  to  come  to  your  rescue 
that  day? — A.  There  were  two  gentlemen  came  into  the  shop  running 
from  across  the  street,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  them, 
nothing,  only  they  were  just  making  a  noise  out  in  front  of  the  door. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  usual  i>lace  for  })eoi)le  to  assemble  to  make  demon- 
strations ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  YOU  belonsj  to  the  Democratic  clul>  ? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  Does  that  chib  meet  in  the  town  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  flag-  did  you  have  over  your  meeting  ?— A.  The 
United  States  flag,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  l)arber. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Where  ? — A.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  On  what  street  ?— A.  On  Main  street. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  colored  peoi)le  assembling  there  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  your  shop.  Was  it  uot  in  fact  an  assemblage  simi)ly  of  per- 
sons who  came  to  that  place  and  stopped? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  assem- 
bled in  the  middle  of  the  street,  came  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and  com- 
menced hooting  and  yelling  in  front  of  the  door.  They  ran  from  across 
the  street  and  came  over.  I  said  that  no  door  was  shut,  that  if  they 
wanted  to  come  in  they  could  come  in. 

Q.  They  did  not  oft'er  to  come  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  have  had  any  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sh^; 
they  have  been  passing  on  the  streets  and  made  remarks. 

Q.  Such  as  to  call  you  "a  damn  Democratic  negro"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ever  said  that  ? — A.  Well,  Alex.  Wilder  said  that,  for  one. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  club  ?— A.  With  the  Sumter  club. 

Q.  WTio  is  president  of  that  club  ? — A.  I  believe  Dr.  J.  J.  Bussard. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  in  that  club  ? — A.  I  don't  know  for  cer- 
tain, sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  it,  all  told? — A.  Four  or  five  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  how  many  colored  men  there  are  in  it? — A.  I  have 
heard  there  were  two  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  clul)  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How^  many  colored  men  were  there  when  you  attended  ? — A.  A 
good  many. 

Q.  About  how  many,  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty? — A.  There  were  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  i)resent. 

Q.  Did  they  have  red  shirts  on? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  did  not  attend  in 
red  shirts. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  uniform  of  the  Democratic  club? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
never  wore  a  red  shirt,  though. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  colored  men  wear  red  shirts  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only 
on  the  occasion  of  a  large  turn-out. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  one  or  two  hundred  colored  men  at 
the  club  ? — A.  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Mention  some  names  of  the  colored  men  you  saw  there. — A.  I  can 
mention  the  names  of  Boss,  Buttin,  Brooks,  f  lowers,  and  Levan. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recollect  any  more  ? — A.  There  are  others,  but  I  can- 
not call  their  names.     I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  others. 

Q.  Did  these  men  all  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
exactly.     I  believe  they  all  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  present  at  tliis  meeting  where 
there  was  a  C(>u]>le  of  hundred  of  colored  men? — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  That  is  too  indefinite ;  state  about  how  nuiny. — A.  Four  hundred, 
I  should  say. 

Q.  There  were  six  hundred  present  at  the  club,  then  ? — A.  Between 

our  and  six  hundred. 
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Q.  Where  was  the  club  held  ? — A.  In  America  Hall. 

Q.  You  think  that  at  Mechanicsville  there  is  a  large  club;  were  you 
ever  over  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  that  club? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  club  come  out '? — A.  Yes,  .sir ;  they  came 
out  at  a  large  meeting  in  Sumter. 

Q.  How  many  came  out  ? — A.  About  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  in  the  Democratic  procession 
on  that  day  .' — A.  There  were  fourteen  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  col- 
ored men. 

Q.  In  that  Democratic  procession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  ?— A.  On  the  12th  of  October. 

Q.  Were  they  mounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  horseback  ?— A.  Xot  all. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  on  horseback  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  arms. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  ? — A.  A  great  many ;  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  of  them,  or  more. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  shop. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  all  these  colored  x)eoi»le  ? — A.  They  were  pass- 
ing by  my  shop. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  front  or  rear  of  the  Democratic  procession  ? — A. 
They  were  mixed  in  ;  they  were  in  line  according  tO  their  clubs. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  trouble  that  day  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  were  these  colored  men  when  that  trouble  occurred  ? — A.  I 
heard  that  they  staid  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  in  that  procession  ? — A.  I 
don't  kno^  precisely.     The  procession  stopi)ed  down  on 

Q.  Did  you  hear  General  Hagood's  testimony  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Kow.  you  are  confident  there  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  col- 
ored men  f — A.  Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred. 

Q.  Would  you  not  fall  any  on  that  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  were  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Camekon  : 

Q.  AVould  not  you  drop  one  ? — A.  I  might  drop  one,  or  ten. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Q.  You  think  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  whites  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  only  a  few  more  whites  than  blacks :  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  colored  men  mounted  on  horseback 
in  that  procession  as  there  were  white  men  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  say  so.  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  say  there  were  between 
foiu'teen  and  fifteen  hundred  colored  men,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
white  men ;  that  would  make  almost  as  many  colored  men  as  white  men 
in  that  procession  ;  is  that  the  way  you  mean  to  be  understood  ? — A.  I 
expect  there  were  about  two  thousand  white  men. 

Q.  How  were  those  white  men  dressed ! — A.  Some  of  them  in  red 
shirts,  and  some  of  them  in  every-day  api)arel. 

Q.  With  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  colored  Democrats  up  there, 
there  is  no  trouble  about  a  colored  man  being  a  Democrat  f — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  There  is  danger  in  diftert-nt  ways.  I  know  I  was  mighty 
skeart  many  times  myself.  I  live  in  a  portion  of  the  town  where  there 
were  a  great  many  llei)ublicans. 

Q.  Xoue  of  them  ever  came  to  disturb  von  at  niglit,  did  tliov  ? — A. 
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They  held  their  meetings  right  on  my  street ;  in  passing  by,  woukl  shoot 
off  their  pistols. 

Q.  They  did  that  in  passing  by  other  places,  did  not  they  ?— A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  go  to  a  Eepnblican  meeting  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  associate  with  any  colored  Eepublicans  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  treat  you? — A.  Pretty  kindly. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  colored  organization  in  the  county  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  ? — A.  To  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Q.  What  are  they ;  mixed,  or  composed  entirely  of  colored  people  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  Eepublicans  or  Democrats  ? — A.  Mostly  Eepubli- 
cans. 

Q.  They  have  not  turned  you  out  for  being  a  Democrat '? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  position  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  elected  to  office  by  the  members  of  your  lodge  ? — 
A.  Y"es,  su\ 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  a  Democrat  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  before. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  In  1874,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  that  lodge  ? — A.  About  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  Democrats  now  ? — A,  About  thirtj'-five,  I 
think. 

Q.  Thirty-five  out  of  forty  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  about  thirty-five  out  of  fifty. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  association  or  colored  organization? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  belong  to  the  Good  Templars. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  tjiat  organization  ? — A.  A  hun- 
dred and  some  odd. 

Q.  What  are  their  politics  ? — A.  Mostly  Eepublicans. 

Q.  Are  men  and  women  both  admitted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  the  Good  Templars  ? — A.  Six  or 
sevea  months. 

Q.  Y"ou  have  joined  them  siuce  you  have  been  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  elected  to  any  office  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  get  along  well  associating  with  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Y>s, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  organization  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the 
Good  Samaritans. 

Q.  Wliat  is  it  composed  of  ? — A.  Men  and  women,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  temperance  organization  or  a  benevolent  organization  ? — 
A.  Benevolent  one,  sir. 

Q.  ^Tien  did  you  join  that  ? — A.  Two  years  and  six  months  ago. 

Q.  Since  you  became  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  majority  in  that  association — Eepnblican  or  Demo- 
crat ? — A.  .Vmong  the  males  ? 

^Ir.  Ca:meeon.  Include  the  females. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  Tlie  women  are  all  Eepublicans,  are  they  not  .' — A.  (Slowly.)    Xo, 
sir ;  not  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  tliere  any  women  wlio  are  Democrats  .' — A.  Some  of  them 
sympathize  in  that  direction. 
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Q.  Xame  oue. — A.  There  are  two  Kiiffin  women  who  are  Democrats. 

Q.  Do  they  belong  to  this  association  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ~VMio  else  '? — A.  My  wife ;  she  is  a  member. 

Q.  She  has  joined  since  yon  became  a  Democrat  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  belongs  to  the  Good  Templars,  too  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  joined  that  since  you  became  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  von  belong  to  any  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  church  ?— A.  To  the  African  M.  E.  Church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  that  ? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  joined  that  since  you  became  a  Democrat  ? — A.  No,  sir-; 
before. 

Q.  Y^ou  were  a  Democrat  in  1876,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  joined  church  before  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  position  in  the  church  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  that  after  you  became  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  They  have  not  turned  you  out  of  the  church  ? — A.  I  never  attend. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Politics  got  so  raging  that  I  never  attend  church 
at  all,  or  very  seldom.  There  was  a  lecture  delivered  there,  and  I  went ; 
the  preacher  preached  politics  so  much  and  browbeat  the  colored  Dem- 
ocrats till  I  got  disgusted  and  would  not  go  any  more. 

Q.  They  are  almost  all  Eepublicans  in  the  chui'ch,  then  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  there  any  other  colored  Democrats  excei)t  yourself? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  Abraham  EufQn. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  I  don't  think  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  They  have  not  churched  you  for  voting  the  Democratic  t  cket  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  have  not  attended ;  they  were  satisfied,  I  suppose,  by  my 
non-attendance. 

Q.  And  di<l  not  take  any  notice  of  your  being  still  a  member  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  organization — religious,  benevolent,  social,  or 
otherwise — that  you  belong  to  '? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  fifteen  hundred  colored  Democrats  that  you 
saw  on  that  occasion  to  which  you  have  referred,  had  red  shirts  on  1 — 
A.  Most  all  of  them  had  red  shirts  on. 

By  Mr.  Caxeron  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  the  number  in  that  procession  too  large  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  General  Moise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  said  that  there  were  but  eight  hundred  persons  in  all  in  that 
procession  would  you  not  think  you  were  mistaken  I — A.  iSTo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  General  Ha  good  is  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  General  Hagood,  who  was  present  that  day  in  that  procession 
himself,  were  to  say  that  there  were  but  six  or  seven  hundred  in  the 
procession,  colored  and  white  all  taken  together,  would  you  not  then 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  put  the  number  a  little  too  highf — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  I  should. 

Q.  You  would  have  confidence  in  his  estimate  .' — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  see  than  J. 

Q.  You  are  not  very  good  at  estimating  luimbers,  are  you  ? — A.  I 
might  over-estimate ;  I  would  not  be  very  certain. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  the  procession  yonrself  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ; 
I  was  pretty  busy  that  day. 

Q.  What  is  vour  business  ? — A.  Barberizing. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  colored  Republican  barbers  in  your  town  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  Democratic  colored  barber  in  town  ? — A.  'So, 
sir ;  the  other  barljer  is  a  Democrat,  too. 

Q.  All  the  colored  barbers  in  tliat  town  are  Democrats? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  are  only  two  of  us,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  your  customers  mostly  Democrats  or  Republicans  ? — A.  Mostly 
Democrats,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  not  refuse  to  shave  a  man  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  Republican  ? — A.  Not  if  he  would  pay  the  regular  ten  cents, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  The  colored  people  generally  shave  themselves,  don't  they? — A. 
They  did  start  a  shop  there,  but  they  could  not  keep  it  up,  and  it  fell 
through.  Colored  barber-shops  in  a  place  like  that  are  not  very  suc- 
cessfid. 

Q.  What  is  yoiu-  age  ? — A.  Twenty-six. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  made  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  at  Sumter, 
that  day,  from  the  length  of  the  procession  as  it  passed  your  door,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  shave  colored  as  well  as  white  persons,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  customers  are  all  white  persons  ? — A.  Exclusively. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  or 
Good  Templars  on  account  of  yoiu*  being  a  Democrat  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  both  non-political  organizations,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Politics  are  never  discussed  in  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  quit  attending  church  because  of  their  violence  and  i^olitical 
abuse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  church  is  more  political  than  the  Masonic  Lodge  or  Good 
Templars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Or  the  Good  Samaritans ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  None  of  those  are  proscrijitive  at  all  in  the  matter  of  politics? — 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  A  member  is  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  pleases,  so  his  conduct 
is  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  Mason  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  nuich  of  a  Lodge  is  there  in  your  town — how  many  mem- 
bers ? — A.  Between  forty  and  fifty. 

Q.  Is  it  a  colored  Lodge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  there  are  fifty 
members  confidentially 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  W.  Westbury  ? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  Is  he  ])resident  of  any  Democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  In  Mechanics ville. 

Q.  At  the  day  of  the  Sumter  meeting — the  12th  of  October — do  you 
remember  seeing  him  there,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  club  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  lie  is  a  colored  man,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Your  ouly  reason  for  not  afctending  the  churcli  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  is  because  your  preacher  insisted  upon  talking  politics  ? — A.  It 
Avas  not  my  preacher,  it  was  the  jireacherwho  occupied  the  pulpit  when 
he  was  not  present. 

Q.  And  that  jiractically  drove  you  from  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  politics  are  not  introduced  in  either  of  the  other  societies.  Ma- 
sonic or  the  others  to  which  you  belong  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 
Q.  When  did  you  commence  the  business  of  barber  at  Sumter  ! — A. 
On  the  2d  or  3d  of  December,  1872. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  custom  that  you  had  there  from 
the  Democrats  when  you  were  a  Republican  and  since  you  became  a 
Democrat? — A.  ISTo,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  barbers  there  ? — A.  ]S'o,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 

Q.  How  long  has  your  barber-shop  been  running  ? — A.  I  was  in  part- 
nership with  another  man,  but  about  ten  months  ago  I  quit  and  went  by 
myself. 

Q.  Were  you  both  Republicans  when  you  first  worked  together"? — A. 
I  cannot  say  that  1  know  what  his  politics  were,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  come  out  as  a  Democrat  ? — A.  In  1876, 1  believe. 

Q.  The  same  time  that  you  did "? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  In  1874  there  was  a  fusion  ticket,  was  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca3IER0N: 
Q.  You  supported  the  Green  ticket,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  was  no  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  the  State  that 
year,  was  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  supj)ort  Lee  for  Congress  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  and  Lee  worked  together,  politically,  in  1874  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  supporting  the  ticket  the  Democrats  voted  for  in  1874  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca:\ieron  : 
Q.  When  did  you  last  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket? — A.  I 
never  did  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  You  are  only  26  years  of  age? — A.  That  is  all  sir. 
Q.  Then  you  have  voted  for  ouly  5  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  not  nearly  all  the  barbers  in  this  country  Democrats  ? — A.  I 
don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  barber  that  is  not,  in  the  South? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  know  a  great  many.  All  of  them  are  Republicans  in  Wil- 
mington. 

Q.  In  this  section  of  the  country  are  not  all  of  them  Democrats? — A. 
I  don't  know  tlie  politics  of  all  the  barbers  here,  sir. 
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MATTHEW  BROOKS. 

Charleston,  January  :2.j,  1879. 

Matthew  Brooks  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  ^Vbere  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Sumter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  1' — A.  Forty-five  or  forty-six 
years. 

Q.  How  long-  liave  you  been  a  voter  in  Sumter;  ever  since  tlie  eman- 
cipation f — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  not  there  then;  1  staid  two  years  in  Mary- 
land, and  then  came  back  to  Sumter. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  lived  in  Sumter  since  your  return  ? — A.  Since 
1870. 

Q.  With  Avhat  party  have  you  acted  ?— A.  Witli  the  Eepublican  party. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  ? — A.  Clean  up  till  Judge  Green  came  out 
as  a. candidate ;  then  I  first  went  against  the  Republicans  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  went  for  Green  ? — A.  Yes,  sii\ 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  been  voting  with  what  party  ?— A.  With  the 
Democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Sumter  County  during  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  su". 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  Jwhat  part  you  took  in  it,  and  your  personal  knowledge  of 
what  occun-ed. — A.  I  did  what  I  could  for  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  into  the  county  and  talk  to  your  people  ? — A. 
I  didn't  go' especially  for  that ;  I  did  speak  some  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  no  political  meetings  that  year  ? — A.  Only  at  home. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  ? — A.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  club,  at  Sumter. 

Q.  Where  did  yoiu'  club  hold  its  meetings  ?— A.  In  the  town-hall. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  its  meetings  frequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kiaid  of  a  flag  was  over  your  meeting-place  1 — A.  United 
States  flag. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  were  members  of  the  club  ? — A 
There  were  a  good  many ;  I  cannot  exactly  state  how  many  ;  but  there 
were  a  good  many. 

Q.  State  the  number  as  near  as  you  can. — A,  There  were  so  many  of 
them  I  could  not  tell ;  at  one  time  I  thought  all  of  them  were  going  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  thought  that  I  was  right,  and  so  many 
of  them  agreed  with  me  that  I  thought  they  were  going  to  vote  with  me, 
but  after  that  they  went  back  on  me,  when  the  voting  time  came. 

Q.  They  did  not  all  go  back  on  you  ?— A.  Xo,  sir ;  a  good  many  of 
them  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  was  the  uniform  of  the  club,  when  they  went  out  in  uni- 
form ? — -:\..  Red  shirts. 

Q.  Were  the  red  shirts  worn  by  colored  men  and  white  men  alike  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  other  clubs  organized  in  your  county  in  which 
there  were  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  3Iechanicsville,  and  in  Bishopsville. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  large  club  at  Mechanicsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  Westbury  lives,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  president  of  the  club  ? — A.  I  think  Westbury  is. 
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Q.  Were  you  at  Sumter  on  the  12tli  of  October,  wheu  two  political 
meetiujis  were  held  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  )id  a  good  mau y  colored  men  attend  the  Democratic  meeting  there 
that  day  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  That  day  I  was  particularly  busy,  and  don't 
know  exactly  how  many ;  but  there  were  a  good  many  there  altogether. 

Q.  AN'hat  Avere  you  (Migaged  at  that  day  ? — A.  I  kept  a  restaurant. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  in  the  restaurant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  there  a  good  many  colored  Democrats  in  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  AFy  restaurant  is  right  opposite  the  court-house,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  came  in  there. 

Q.  You  saw  the  procession  as  it  formed  and  went  down  to  the  depot, 
did  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  procession  ? — A.  It  was  a  good  large  procession. 

Q.  Did  you  see  nmny  colored  people  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Westbuiy  with  his  club  there  that  day,  in  the  proces- 
vsion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  colored  men  in  his  club  with  him  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir.  . 

Q.  How  were  they  uniformed  ? — A.  They  were  wearing  red  shirts,  on 
liorses,  mules,  &g. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  over  the  county,  how  many  colored  Demo- 
crats slioidd  you  say  there  were  in  Bumter  County  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, making  allowance  for  the  shrinkage  which  took  place  ? — A.  I  can- 
not tell  to  save  my  life ;  but  there  were  a  good  many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suffered  any  insults  or  anything  of  that  kind  from 
the  colored  people  on  account  of  your  politics  ? — A.  Xot  much  ;  I  never 
paid  any  attention  to  it ;  they  have  said  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  never 
minded  it. 

Q.  AVhat  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  told  me  several  things.  They  said 
I  would  not  have  anybody  to  bury  me  when  I  was  dead.  My  wife  is 
an  aAvfnl  Eepublican.  They  would  come  to  her  and  talk  to  her  and  cry 
over  her,  and  she  would  come  and  cry  over  me,  and  told  me,  •'  Old  man, 
you  Mon't  have  anybody  to  bury  you  when  you  are  dead."  I  said  that 
after  I  was  once  dead  I  would  not  care  whether  anybody  buried  me 
or  not. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  ])id  not  yon  think  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  colored  Democrats 
to  bury  you '? — A.  I  was  not  troubled  about  it  any  way. 

By  Mr.  McDon.\xd  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  attemiH  made  to  take  your  uniform  off  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances. — A.  I  went  out  one  day — it  was  the  day 
f  lovernor  Hampton  was  there  and  General  Butler — I  went  out  to  the 
stand  where  Governor  Hampton  was.  That  was  the  day  they  took  my 
shirt  off.  I  had  my  red  shirt  on.  They  said  it  was  pretty  warm.  Sam 
Lee  was  in  danger.  I  thought  I  would  go  to  Lee's  and  talk  to  his  wife, 
and  have  her  try  to  make  him  quit  his  foolishness.  She  told  me  not  to 
come  in,  but  I  paid  no  attention.  His  sister  and  another  woman  who 
was  there  came  and  said,  "  We  told  you  not  to  come  in."  Then  they 
took  hold  of  me  and  un1)uttoned  my  vest,  and  then  got  hold  of  my  red 
shirt,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and  they  just  tore  that 
.shirt  s])an  oft"  of  me,  and  they  tore  it  all  to  pieces. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do  with  the  fragments  ? — A.  They  are  up  to  my 
house  there,  to  show  what  they  done  to  me. 
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By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 

Q.  Did  not  Lee's  sister  ami  tliat  other  girl  do  tliat  in  a  sort  of  playful 
Avay,  and  did  uot  you  rather  enjoy  it  yourself  ! — A.  I  didn't  care  nothing 
about  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  all  fun  for  nie.  I  just  thought  I 
would  see  how  far  they  wouhl  go.  If  it  had  been  anybody  else,  or  if 
they  had  been  men  instead  of  woiuen,  somebody  would  have  dropped. 
To  tell  the  truth,  they  did  not  like  it  because  I  was  a  Democrat.  They 
said  I  was  trying  to  put  their  children  back  into  slavery.  That  is  the 
way  they  talked,  but  I  paid  no  attention.  I  went  on  in  to  talk  to  Lee's 
witV%  anil  I  said,  '•  Xow  give  me  a  drink  of  water.''  I  got  a  drink  of 
water  ami  then  went  back  home,  and  did  not  mind  it  at  all. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  begin  to  vote  the  xiepublican  ticket  ? — A.  I  com- 
menced with  the  tirst  one. 

Q.  And  kei)t  voting  until  Green  was  a  candidate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lee  voted  for  Green  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  strong  Green 
man  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  call  yourself  a  Democrat  or  a  Eepublican  then  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  tliey  called  me ;  I  voted  for  Green  against  anything 
that  came  along,  whatever  it  amounted  to.  I  just  went  for  him  because 
he  was  a  home  man,  and  1  was  down  on  these  Northern  people  anyhow, 
to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Q.  You  hated  carpet-baggers,  did  not  you  ? — A.  I  did  indeed. 

By  Mr.  Ea>'DOLPH: 
Q.  Why  were  you  down  on  them  ? — xS..  Because  I  thought  they  had 
done  a  great  many  wrong  things. 

By  Mr.  CA:\rEiiON : 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Why,  the  whole  time,  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Q.  What  sort  of  things  ? — A.  Well,  lots  of  things.  First,  I  was  a 
doorkeeper  in  the  legislature  and  when  pay-day  came  they  i)aid  them 
that  didn't  do  any  work,  and  I  who  did  the  work,  I  got  no  pay.  That 
was  the  first  thing  they  did  that  w^as  wrong.  They  paid  others  because 
they  said  others  were  good  workers  in  the  party. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  Did  the  Northern  men  have  control  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Wasn't 
Whatmore  and  C.  P.  Leslie  and  all  them  in  the  legislature  at  first,  and 
wasn't  they  Northern  men  ? 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  So  it  was  all  right  until  they  did  not  pay  you  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
uot  all  riglit  that  they  did  not  pay  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  agree  to  pay  you  ? — A.  Three  or  four  dollars 
a  day. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  you  ?— A.  They  did  not  pay  me  nothing. 
They  gave  me  paper,  and  I  am  down  on  them  for  that  more  than  for 
anything  else. 

Q.  That  made  a  Democrat  of  you,  did  it  ?— A.  That  had  a  heap  to  do 
with  it,  sure. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  keep  a  restaurant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? — A.  Ever  since 
emancipation. 

Q.  Are  your  customers  mostly  Democrats  or  Republicans  ? — A.  Mostly 
Democrats;  but  I  take  care  of  Republicans  too,  if  they  have  money. 

Q.  But  Republicans  don't  generally  have  as  much  money  as  Demo- 
crats '? — A .  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  customers  are  mostly  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  go  iu  auj-  Democratic  procession  during  tlie  la.st  cam- 
paign ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  A^'lly  not  ? — A.  I  \ras  busy ;  them  are  my  big  days,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  busy  feeding  Democrats  ?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  And  Kepublicans  too  ^ — A.  And  Republicans  too. 
By  tlie  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  they  have  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  have. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  suppose  you  don't  feed  Democrats  unless  they  have 
money  f — A.  Y^es,  sir,  sometimes ;  for  I  have  a  little  more  confidence  in 
Democrats  than  I  have  in  Republicans. 

Q.  Do  Democrats  ever  disappoint  you  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  sometimes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  never  succeeded  in  converting 
your  wife  to  be  a  Democrat  ? — A.  O,  my  God !  she  belongs  to  the  church. 

Q.  You  don't  belong  to  the  church  ? — A.  I  did ;  but  I  have  not  been 
to  chiu'ch  for  two  years. 

Q.  Your  wife  goes  ? — A.  She  is  a  strong  member  of  the  Afiican  M.  E. 
Church. 

Q.  Y'ou  stated  that  the  American  flag  floated  over  the  Democratic 
club-room  in  your  town? — A.  I  believe  so,  sir;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never 
noticed  much  about  the  flag.  The  night  we  were  to  hold  meetings,  they 
put  up  a  flag  in  the  evening,  and  of  course  I  always  looked  out  for  it, 
so  as  to  know  when  we  were  to  have  meetings;  but  I  didn't  pay  x)articu- 
lar  attention  as  to  what  flag  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  American  flag  that  was  put  up, 
or  some  other  flag  ? — A.  I  only  took  notice  that  there  was  a  flag  up  to 
show  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  meeting. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  yom^  recollection  what  sort  of  a  flag  was  it  ?  What 
was  on  the  flag? — A.  It  was  a  flag  saving,  "Democratic  meeting  to- 
night." 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  an  American  flag,  is  it? — A,  That  is  the  only 
flag  I  took  notice  to. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  inviting  people  to  yoiu-  restaurant  on 
the  day  of  the  meeting  there! — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  restaurant  running  free  that  day? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
but  I  had  everything  prepared,  in  case  anybody  came  in  and  got  hungry. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Green  was  a  candidate  and  you  voted  for 
him,  was  not  Mr.  Lee  a  candidate  for  Congress  or  something? — A.  I  just 
disremember  whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  not. 

Q.  If  he  was,  did  you  vote  for  him? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  if  he 
was  a  candidate  at  that  time. 

Q.  About  this  Democratic  club  that  you  belong  to — are  they  all  colored 
men  ? — A.  It  was  a  Democratic  club,  and  colored  men  were  connected 
with  the  same  club. 

Q.  Was  it  a  club  of  all  colored  men  or  of  colored  and  white  men  both 
together  ? — A.  Of  colored  and  white  men  together. 

Q.  Of  which  was  the  greater  part? — A.  Mostly  white  men. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  This  flag  that  was  put  up  on  the  night  of  Democratic  meetings, 
did  it  not  have  stripes  and  stars  on  it  ? — A.  I  disremember  anything 
about  any  stripes  and  stars. 
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By  Ml.  Kirkwood: 
Q.  What  did  it  have  on  it  ? — A.  It  had  on  it,  "  Democratic  chib  meet- 
ing- to-night." 

B5-  Mr.  McDoXALD : 
Q.  AVas  it  a  transparency — lit  up  ? — A.  Ko;  tliat  ^^a8  on  a  stati". 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  tiag  pnt  out  of  the  win<h>w  of  the  Democratic 
chib-room  ? — A.  1  don't  know  but  there  was 5  1  don't  recollect  now. 


A.  W.  SOUDEE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  21,  1870. 

A.  W.  SouDER  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  IMcDoNALD : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  the  town  of  Sumter. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Seventeen  years,  about. 

Q.  What  position  have  you  held  there  ? — A.  I  have  held  the  oiiice  of 
intendant  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  office? — A.  To  attend  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties  of  the  town. 

Q.  Mayor,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  party  do  you  belong  ? — A.  To  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
directly,  not  actively. 

Q.  Were  you  a  A  observer  of  the  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  very 
busy  during' the  cami)aign  attending  to  my  private  interests.  I  was  an 
observer,  though. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  political  club? — A.  I  am  a  meml^er  of  the 
Sumter  Democratic  club. 

Q.  Where  does  this  club  hold  its  meetings?— A.  In  the  town-hall, 
right  opposite  the  court-house. 

Q.  What  flag  do  vou  flv  over  vour  headquarters  ? — A.  The  American 
flag. 

Q.  The  Union  flag  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  kept  up  as  a  usual  thing? — A.  In  the  canvass  of  1876  the 
Hon.  John  Kelly,  of  New  York,  sent  us  a  couple  of  flags  in  response 
to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  him,  and  one  has  always  been  suspended  from 
the  club-room,  and  the  other  was  from  various  meetings,  demonstrations, 
&c. 

Q.  In  the  last  canvass  of  1878  how  was  it? — A.  They  were  used  con- 
tinuously. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in  Sumter  the  12th  of  October, 
were  you  in  Sumter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  both  of  those  meetings  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  in  town;  but  I  was 
sick  at  the  time,  and  did  not  take  any  active  part.  I  was  out  in  the 
morning,  about  12. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Democratic  procession  that  day  as  they  went  to 
the  depot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  procession  as  to  order,  &c. ? — A.  It 
-was  peaceable  and  quiet.  They  seemed  to  conduct  themselves  very  or- 
derly, as  far  as  I  could  observe. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  court-house  at  any  time  during  the  difficulty 
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after  the  nieetinj;-  liad  closed? — A.  ]S'o,  sir;  I  was  there  shortly  after  it 
opened.     I  was  not  there  after  any  ditticnlty. 

Q.  State  if  there  was  any  nnmber  of  colored  men  in  the  Democratic 
procession. — A.  There  was  a  liood  number  on  foot  and  horseback. 

Q.  Acting  Avith  the  Democrats f — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  Democratic 
club. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  Democratic  colored  speakers  who  spoke  that 
day? — A.  I  was  not  at  the  meetino;  Avhen  the  speaking  was  going- on 
on  the  12th.  I  was  so  unwell  I  left  the  meeting  just  as  Governor  Hamp- 
ton began  speaking. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  Jiow  of  the  12th  of  October,  when  the  second  meet- 
ing took  place. — A.  There  was,  I  think,  some  difdculty  at  o]ie  of  the 
meetings ;  and  there  were  two  or  more 

Q.  Did  any  in  your  ward  or  club  uniform  themselves  in  red  shirts  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number,  in  your  opinion,  were  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
Democratic  club  ? — A.  A  good  number  of  those  procured  red  shirts ;  I 
could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  canvass  in  your  county  last 
year  as  to  its  peaceableness  and  quietness ;  how  was  the  election  con- 
ducted?— A.  Well,  from  my  observation  it  wa>s  very  quiet.  I  could  not 
say  exactly  from  my  knowledge,  from  the  fact  that  I  attended  no  polit- 
cal  meeting  in  the  county,  but  I  did  in  the  town.  I  was  then  engaged 
in  putting  up  a  residence,  and  did  not  attend  much  to  the  canvass.  But 
from  what  I  could  see  everything  was  quiet,  except  a  few  little  disturb- 
ances in  the  county,  which  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  particularly  obnoxious  to  any  i)ortion  of  the 
Democrats  1 — A.  Well,  Sam  Lee  seemed  to  be  the  most  obnoxious  to 
the  most  of  the  Democrats,  from  what  I  could  learn. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  cause  of  his  jjersonal  unpopularity  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  directly  state  that  fact. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  at  Sumter  ? — A.  I  think  he  has  been  ever 
since  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  difficulty  when  he  claimed 
to  be  elected  probate  judge  of  the  county,  a  difficulty  in  which  he  set- 
tled the  matter  by  contesting  the  election  ? — A.  That  was  in  1876. 

Q.  Was  it  not ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  year.    I  think  there  was^ 

some  difficulty  that  occurred  about  his  taking  possession  of  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  his  taking  possession  and  his 
attemj^t  to  hold  it  by  force  f — A.  I  recollect  I  came  down  the  street  from 
my  office  at  that  time,  and  some  one  told  me  that  the  locks  had  been 
taken  off  the  door  of  that  office,  and  that  Sam  Lee  had  taken  i)ossession 
of  the  office. 

Q.  \Vlio  was  judge  of  probate  at  that  time  ? — A.  C.  M.  Hurst. 

Q.  Did  that  cause  any  difficulty,  the  fact  of  his  taking  possession  in 
that  Avay  ? — A.  I  think  after  that  that  parties  went  in  there  to  eject  him 
and  the  court  was  in  session,  aiul  Judge  Shaw  came  down  and  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  take  possession  of  the  office  until  the  matter  could  be  set- 
tled by  a  judicial  decision. 

Q.  Who  was  Judge  Shaw? — A.  He  was  the  circuit  judge  of  that 
county.    That  is  my  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Lee  undertook  to  hold  possession  by 
force,  and  whether  he  was  armed  ? — A.  I  was  not  i)resent  at  the  diffi- 
culty, but,  from  information  I  could  receive,  he  had  found  a  i)istol  in  the 
office  and  resisted  the  persons  who  attempted  to  eject  him.  I  got  that 
tact  from  talking,  not  from  my  observation. 
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Q.  What  is  his  r('i)ntati(»n  in  thatcoiiuty  tor  tiiibulcuce  and  violence  ' 
— A.  It  seems  if  he  undertakes  to  do  anything'  he  carries  it  out  at  all 
hazards,     lie  seems  to  be  i)ushin,!4'. 

().  What  seems  to  be  his  eharaeter  for  turbulence  and  violence? — A, 
Well,  i)oliticaIly  1  am  uot  a  Jud.ne.  lie  is  jjretty  violent  in  the  way  he 
conducts  his  c:ini])ai«;n.  He  ii'oes  in  with  iureat  ener.yy  and  i)ushes  it, 
and  sometimes  violence  results  fiom  it. 

<^).  Is  there  any  other  lv(']>ublican  in  that  county  that  has  excitecl  tlie 
sanu'  enmity  towards  himself  as  has  been  excited  towards  tins  man  .' — 
A.  Well,  in  past  years  there  was.  In  the  last  campaign  there  was  uot, 
I  don't  think. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

().  You  say  he  is  somewhat  obnoxious? — A.  From  <j;eneral  rei)nte. 

(}.  What  makes  him  obnoxious?  Su]>i)ose  you  state  wliy  ? — A.  ^Ve]l. 
liis  political  course  seems  to  l)e  objectionable  to  tlu^  people. 

Q.  Explain  why  his  politi(;;d  course  is  objectionable  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say  exactly  why.     I  could  not  say  why  those  prejudices  exist. 

Q.  He  is  a  sort  of  leader  among  the  Republicans;  he  is  the  most  ac- 
tive man  of  his  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  he  is  obnoxious  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  pretty  active  and  pushes  things  there? — A.  Y'es, 
sir;  he  does. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  run  for  ottice  there? — ^V.  He  ran  for  judge  of  probate. 

Q.  Did  he  run  against  Rainey  once?— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  Congress. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  for  him? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  not  all  the  white  men  in  your  county  support  him  as  against 
Rainey  ?— A.  I  don't  know  that  all  did;  1  heard  some  say  they  did. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  voted  at  that  election. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  Rainey  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  If  I  voted  at  all,  I 
vot«^d  for  Lee.  He  was  the  least  objectionable.  1  would  not  have  voted 
foi'  Rainey. 

Q.  Where  was  he  in  '74? — A.  1  think  he  was  in  Washington. 

Q.  Were  yon  then  mayor,  or  inteudant,  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  write  a  letter  to  Lee  asking  him  to  come  home  to  run 
for  office? — A.  I  asked  him  to  run. 

Q.  A"ou  wanted  a  good  government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  dis- 
posed, I  think,  at  that  time,  to  be  a  fair  Republican. 

(}.  That  is  the  time  he  came  home  to  run  for  ottice? — A.  A'es,  sir;  in 
1874. 

Q.  Yon  thought  well  of  him  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  thought  well  of  hinj. 
He  has  always  lived  there  since  he  was  a  child.  I  have  known  him  for 
about  seventeen  years. 

Q.  He  has  been  there  since  that  time — four  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Now,  what  has  he  done  since  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  ?  Just  mention  anything  if  you  can  ? — A.  1 
could  not  state  ]»ositively  on  what  ground.  His  action  in  canvassing 
and  in  politics  seems  to  be  objectionable. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  know,  is  it  not,  that  he  is  an  active 
Republican  ? — A.  He  is  an  active  Republican  and  i)ushes  things  there 
energetically,  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Q.  He  doesn't  allow  anybody  to  frighten  him  or  to  elbow  him  ott"  the 
track? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Seems  to  have  some  nerve  about  him;  that  is  all  you  know  against 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  mayor  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
25  S  C 
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().  Lived  there  six  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  on  frieiully  terms  Avitli  Lee? — A.  I  liave  always  been 
friendly  iii  a  ]>assiug-  way.  I  never  had  any  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him.  lie  has  always  been  polite  to  me,  but  I  never  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Re])ublicans  in  your  county  in  '70,  two 
years  a<iO  ? — A.  There  was  Mr.  Sherifl",  Mr.  Johnson,  and  several  others. 

(^).  Was  not  the  colored  man,  W.  E.  Johnson,  rather  regarded  by  the 
colored  men  as  their  leader? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  excessively  unpopular  with  the  Democrats  at  that 
time?     Did  they  not  hate  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  much. 

Q.  They  did  not  hate  Lee  at  that  time  as  much  as  they  do  now  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  the  prejudice  was  as  strong  against  him  ilien  as  now. 

Q.  Since  he  has  become  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
county  the  hatred  against  him  has  been  intensified,  has  it  not? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  the  cause,  but  it  results  from  his  political  affilia- 
tions. 

Q.  Y"ou  state  that  fiom  your  opinion,  not  from  your  own  knowledge, 
that  Lee  took  forcible  i)ossession  of  the  probate  office,  and  that  he  was 
armed  and  fired  a  i)istol  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  from  any  information,  you  are  not  aware 
that  the  men  who  came  to  eject  him  from  the  office  were  also  armed  .' — 
A.  They  may  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  not  learned  that  they  were? — A.  I  think  they  were 
jirmed.    I  heard  so.     I  heard  nothing  of  it  until  afterwards. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  Lee  was  armed,  except  from  information  ? — 
A.  I  heard  that  he  had  tired  a  pistol. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  were  armed,  except  from  information  ? — 
A.  That  is  all.     I  heard  they  were,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  Democrats  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  county  office  in  Colleton  Connty  in  1870  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that.     I  could  not  testify  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  Wallace  house  of  legislature  attempted 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  legislative  hall  in  1870  ? — A.  I  only 
saAv  that  in  the  i)apers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  when  there  is  a  squalible  for  office  in  this 
State  for  one  party  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  office,  and  thereby 
assume  it  until  the  nmtter  is  deci<led  ? — A.  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  is  not  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  do  it  ? — A. 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  any  white  man  was  ostracized  because  he 
took  forcible  possession  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  instances.  I 
merely  saw  those  things  in  the  paper. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  giving  attendance,  if  not  support,  to  Lee,  he 
was  a  bolter  from  the  Repul)lican  party,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Y"es,  sh' ;  he 
was  at  that  time,  at  the  time  of  the  Green  campaign. 

Q.  He  was  a  (ireen  man  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  in  common  with  many  Democrats  ujdield  him  as  a  bolter 
from  his  i)arty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  position. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson  was  not  the  leader  of  the 
Kepul)licans  in  the  canvass  of  1870.  Is  he  the  man  that  was  charged 
with  taking  bribes,  and  resigned  his  seat  on  account  of  the  charges  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir;  the  investigating  committee's  report  made  that  statement. 
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By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 

Q.  When  was  lie  elected  tYoni  tlie  senate? — A.  lie  was  not cjcctctl, 
bnt  he  rcsijiiicd  the  ottice. 

{^),  When  (lid  he  I'esion? — A.  Shortly  after  r[ain]»ton  was  ek'cted. 

Q.  lie  has  rcsii^ned  since  the  iK)litical  caiiipaijiii  of  IST*)? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  hatred  that  the  Democrats  entertaiiKMl  toward  him  in 
187()  was  not  in  conseqnenee  of  his  ii;ivin,u'  taken  a  brihe  in  the  k^^isUi- 
ture,  beeanse  it  was  not  known  at  that  time.' — A.  No,  sir;  but  the  ani- 
nnis  against  him  was  from  tlie  violent  speeches  he  would  make  a{»:aiust 
the  white  people  on  the  stump. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Say,  here,  Avliat  kind  of  speeches  did  the  Democrats  make  about 
tlie  liepublicans?  Were  they  i;entk%  (u-  did  they  call  them  thieves? — 
A.  They  called  them  thieves  a  goijd  deah 

Q.  Scoundrels? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  pretty  viokmt. 

Q.  And  (►ther  pet  names? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  hekl  as  in  good  order  ? — A.  That  was  approved.  When 
a  man  gets  upon  the  stumj)  and  attempts  to  establish  a  bitterness 
between  the  races,  with  a  view  to  his  own  pohtical  agorandizement,  he 
wouhl  not  naturally  be  regarded  with  any  great  favor  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives. 

Q.  A  colored  man  in  addressing  colored  people  thought  they  were 
naturally  liepul)licans,  would  he  not? — A.  Cxeuerally  so. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  the  cohu'ed  Democrats  address  colored  Democrats 
in  the  same  manner'? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  not  the  point  this,  that  when  a.  Republican,  colored  or  white, 
addressed  a  colored  audience,  and  urged  them  to  stand  by  the  llepub- 
lican  party,  that  was  considered  as  in  bad  taste  and  feeling  against  the 
whites,  or  was  it  not  ? — A.  If  that  was  the  only  language,  that  might  l)e 
used  by  Kepublican  speakers  at  an^'  time.  The  blacks  were  very  hot- 
headed, and  they  would  often  use  other  language  that  would  excite  ani- 
mus against  them. 

Q.  What? — A.  Well,  it  would  simply  embitter  them  in  various  ways. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  embitter  Rei)ublicans  to  be  called  thieves  and 
scoundrels? — A.  Well,  that  Avas  in  '74,  when  they  had  ]n'oof  of  it. 

Q.  But  don't  you  suppose  that  those  names  would  tend  to  irritate  Re- 
publicans?— A.  Well,  I  have  no  doul)t  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Democrats  ought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  irri- 
tating language,  and  the  Republicans  not  talk  back  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  There 
is  generally  a  free  tight  on  both  sides  when  they  go  into  a  campaign^ 

By  Mr.  Randolph: 

Q.  Well,  when  the  Democrats  spoke  of  the  Republicans  as  thieves 
and  scoundrels,  they  brought  forward  the  facts  relating  to  the  State  and 
local  governments. — A.  Y^es,  sir;  that  was  the  i)oint. 

Q.  About  the  robbery  at  the  State  legislature  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  robberies  of  various  kinds  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  About  bribing  members  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  frauds  in  the  administration  of  county  affairs  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  would  state  that  I  took  an  active  i)art  in  the  camiiaign  of  '7(i,  and 
1  stumped  a  large  proportion  of  Sumter  County,  and  1  based  my  whole 
arguments  upon  the  results  of  the  Republican  government  of  previous 
years.  I  took  that  as  a  text  before  the  people,  and  those  proofs  are 
very  accusing,  and  they  are  based  upon  a  judicial  investigation  of  the 
facts. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  Eepiiblicaiis  in  their  official  capacity,  and  of  those 
who  administered  the  State  and  local  .Governments! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  stated  what  yon  deemed  to  he  proof  of  the  frand  and  ras- 
cality of  these  peoide  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  that  sense  that  yon  si)olve  of  Kepnblican  managers 
as  thieves  and  scoundrels  i — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  the  view  1  took 
of  it.  I  was  in  the  canvass  for  three  months  in  '76.  I  was  a  mendjer 
of  the  county  executive  committee  at  that  time,  and  also  secretary  of 
the  committee,  and  the  material  i)oint  in  the  organization  of  the  party 
was  the  arguments  used  during  the  canvass  based  upon  these  facts. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  and  the  Democrats  in  Sumter  were  supj^orting 
Lee,  did  not  Lee  himself  with  other  Kepnblican  speakers  denounce  the 
rascalities  and  robberies  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Eepnblican  party  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  heard  that  myself. 

Q.  That  was  very  commonly  done  by  both  the  Democrats  and  that 
wing  of  the  Kepnblican  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  dennnciation  of  the  Eepublicans  of  this  State  was  not 
confined  to  Democrats  alone  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q,  Chamberlain  was  candidate  for  governor  in  '76  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  elected  in  '74  and  served  two  years  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Xow  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Democratic  convention  in  '76  he 
came  within  one  vote  of  not  having  any  democratic  opposition  for  gov- 
ernor ? — A.  I  never  heard  that  fact. 

Q.  Is  it  not  known  generally  throughout  your  State  as  a  matter  of 
history  that  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  convention  in  '76  where  (iov- 
ernor  Hampton  was  nominated,  the  resolution  not  to  nominate  at  all 
only  failed  by  one  vote,  the  intention  being  if  it  had  not  failed  to  sup- 
port Chamberlain  ? — A.  I  never  heard  that. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  s])oke  about  the  character  of  the  Republican  speeches  that 
were  deemed  incendiary;  I  will  ask  you  if  they  were  not  of  this  kind: 
That  if  the  Democrats  got  into  power  in  this  State  they  would  put  the 
colored  people  back  into  slavery  ? — A.  That  was  the  hue  and  cry  in  1S76. 
That  was  in  my  county.     I  don't  know  how  it  was  out  of  that. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  objectionable  matter  ? — A.  It  was,  because  that 
was  what  they  said. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  Eepnblican  make  that  statement  in  a  speech  ? — 
A.  I  have  heard  them  talk  it  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  public  speaker,  in  a  public  speech,  use  that  ? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  directly  on  that  point.  I  heard  a  good  many 
remarks  to  that  effect  on  the  street,  that  they  woidd  go  and  put  them 
bade  into  slavery ;  and  wherever  I  would  talk  to  the  colored  people  they 
would  tell  me  that  if  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  they  would  have 
to  go  back  into  slavery. 

Q.  Xow,  the  question  I  ask  you  is,  if  you  ever  heard  any  public 
speaker  make  that  statement  in  a  public  speech? — A.  Xotto  my  knowl 
edge. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  write  to  Lee,  asking  him  to  come  home  and 
assist? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  '74,  or  '73;  things  were  being  agitated 
about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  before  the  Green  and  Chamberlain  split  took  place  in 
the  Kepnblican  party  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  as  to  what  day. 
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Q.  Now  think ;  was  it  not  before  that .' — A.  1  (h)irt  recollect. 

Q.  Had  Lee  at  that  time  taken  a  part  in  the  boltinji-  luoveiaent  ? — A. 
I  think  he  had. 

Q.  ^\'llat  part  had  Lee  taken  in  particular  in  it  at  that  time  ? — A.  lie 
came  home. 

Q.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  at  the  time  you  wrote  to  Lee  had  he 
taken  any  active  part  in  this  Jiepjiblican  boltinj;-  movement  1 — A.  1 
don't  know  that  it  was  inaugurated  at  that  time. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  not  very  thoroughly  or  inaugurated 
at  all  at  that  time  :'— A.  I  think  it  was  i)rojected. 

Q.  Then  did  you  write  to  him  because  you  understood  it  was  inaugu- 
rated t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  it  was  so  '? — A.  I  think  it  was  i)rojected.  I 
thought  he  had  a  good  deal  otintiuence  with  tlie  colored  people  and 
that  lie  could  do  some  good,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  home  and  put  his 
energies  in  that  direction  and  show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

By  the  CHArRMAN: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  in  favor  of  good  government;  he 
was  in  Washington  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  was  always  in  favor  of 
that. 

Q.  He  was  still  a  good  Eepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Johnson  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Democrats — so  very 
bitter  in  his  speeches  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  a  speech! — A.  I  heard  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? — A.  He  would  speak  about  the  party, 
and  what  they  would  do  ^\^th  the  colored  people  if  they  got  into  power. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  when  they  got  into  power  they  would  use  tissue 
ballots? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  they  would  do  ? — A.  Well,  in  general  terms  he 
would  speak  of  the  party  and  denounce  the  party. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  a  proper  thing  to  do? — A.  It  may  have 
been  proper. 

Q.  Do. you  assume  that  he  had  no  right  to  denounce  the  party  ? — A. 
Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  will  naturally  become  unpopular  with  the  Democrats, 
Avill  he  not,  if  he  urges  men  here  to  adliere  to  the  Kepublican  party? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  making  a  speech  in  this  State  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  "the  voters  in  this  State  had  once  been  held 
as  property,  and  their  rights  trampled  upon  and  universally  denied,  and 
that  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  in  power  when  this  was  done, 
would  not  sympathize  with  them  when  it  was  done,  or  give  them  free- 
dom ;  would  you  call  that  bitter  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  nuist  it  be  ?— A.  Well,  not  to  speak  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  Avhites  directly. 

Q.  How  against  the  interests  of  the  whites?— A.  Well,  in  various 
ways.     I  could  not  explain.    A  speech  is  made  in  various  ways. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  indelinite  idea  in  your  mind  as  to  ^yhat 
an  objectionable  speech  is,  unless  because  it  is  simply  a  Kepublican 
speech. — A.  I  suppose  you  miglit  construe  it  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  liepublican  speech  that  was  satisfactory  to 
you  ? — A.  Not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that  positively. 
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WILLIAM  M.  SINGLETOX. 

Charleston,  Jannanj  L'.J,  1879. 

William  M.  Singleton  savoih  and  exaniined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Smnter  County. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  1  was. 

Q.  At  what  voting  place? — A.  At  Swimming  Pens. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  supervisor  of  election  at 
that  jdace. 

Q.  State  what  occurred,  as  briefly  as  possible. — A.  The  polls  opened 
at  (>  o'clock,  and  the  people  commenced  voting,  the  white  Democrats 
]>articularly.  Of  course  I  could  not  discharge  my  duty  as  I  should  be- 
cause of  their  not  allowing  me  to  go  to  the  table.  First,  tliey  refused  to 
let  me  see  into  the  box,  as  the  law  requires ;  secondly,  they  refused  to 
let  me  keep  a  poll-list.  I  asked  that  I  be  allowed  to  (lo  so,  telling  them 
that  I  was  L'nited  States  sui)ervisor ;  I  placed  my  badge  showing  that  I 
was  a  United  States  officer  in  li'ont  of  my  coat,  but  I  did  not  get  any 
admittance  to  the  box  yet,  and  along  in  the  day  1  asked  that  I  be  allowed 
to  take  the  names  oif  the  poll-Hst,  but  they  refused  to  allow  tliat ;  there- 
fore I  couldn't  keep  the  poll-list  as  the  law  requires,  according  to  my 
instructions.  That  evening,  after  6  o'clock,  we  commenced  counting  the 
votes.  Everything  went  on  very  nicely  until  we  commenced  to  count 
the  votes.  After  Ave  went  to  canvass  the  vote  it  turned  out  that  the 
names  on  the  poll-list  were  404,  but  the  box  tiu-ned  out  558  votes.  We 
proceeded  to  stir  the  votes  all  up  in  the  box  again,  and  the  question 
arose  what  should  l)e  done  with  the  votes  in  excess.  Some  said  let  them 
be  destroyed.  They  asked  me  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done.  I  said 
I  thought  they  should  count  the  votes  in  the  box  and  find  out  the  excess 
and  <lestroy  them.  They  said  luj;  under  the  State  laws,  if  there  were 
more  votes  in  the  box  than  on  the  poll-list,  they  should  be  drawn  out. 
With  that  they  stirred  up  tlie  poll-box  and  emptied  the  votes  out  on  the 
table.  When  the  votes  were  turned  out  there  were  two  or  three  big 
blocks  or  packages  of  these  tissue  tickets  came  out  of  the  box^  When 
I  saw  that,  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  think  I  have  one  of 
these  in  my  pocket.  [The  witness  produced  a  tissue  ticket.]  The  tickets 
were  like  these.     They  were  in  packages  about  a  half  an  inch  thick. 

Q.  How  many  in  each  package  ? — A.  I  could  not  see  how  many.  The 
packages  were  so  thick  that  they  never  could  be  admitted  in  the  hole  in 
the  ballot-box  cover  Avhere  we  poked  our  tickets  in  when  we  came  to 
vote.  This  led  me  to  the  belief  that  these  tickets  could  not  have  been 
put  into  the  box  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  managers. 
After  I  went  to  work  to  nmke  out  my  retiu-ns 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  counted  them  all. 

Q.  The  excess  and  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  These  packages  were  so  arranged 
and  so  big  that  when  they  were  poured  out  they  slipped  right  down  in  a 
mass  oft'  from  the  pile  of  other  tickets.  The  chairman  Avould  rub  against 
them  witli  his  sleeve  and  try  to  scatter  them  out,  l)ut  lie  could  not  move 
them  to  get  them  loose  from  each  otlier.  Xow^  and  then  he  would  take 
up  one  of  these  packages  and  count  tenor  lifteenof  the  tickets  in  it  and 
then  stop  counting  from  that  pile  and  lay  down  the  package  and  count 
other  tickets,  and  then  come  l>ack  to  the  package  that  he  had  laid  down 
and  count  oft'  more  of  them;  and  so  on.  I  thought  he  was  ashamed  to 
count  these  tickets  all  at  once. 

Q.  Did  they  count  them  all  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  ])ut  tluMii  back  ii<iaiii  into  the  bo.x  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  they  draw  out  and  de.stioy  the  excess  '! — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  draw  out  andiU'stroy  f — A.  Cajitain  Hazle  Dick  was 
ch'rk  of  the  board,  and  he  ])ro<'ee<lcd  to  draw  them  out.  They  asked 
liiin  to  be  bbndtbhk'd  or  turn  with  liis  back  to  the  box.  He  stood  uji 
in  tliis  ])osition  [witness  ilhistratiniij.  Another  younj;"  man  stood  be- 
hind him,  sort  of  in  this])osition  [aiiainilbistratinji],  so  that  he  coukl  see 
into  the  box  ;  and  I  thought  from  tlie  ai)i)earance  of  thin<>s  that  this 
young'  man  was  telling  the  other  just  when  lie  had  hold  of  a  lvei)ublican 
ticket,  from  the  way  he  drew  them  out.  I  know  tliat  lie  drew  out  a 
great  deal  more  Kepublican  tickets  than  Democratic;  tickets.  Five  or 
vsix  tickets  in  succession  would  be  lleiuiblican  tickets,  while  it  was  ouly 
once  in  a  good  while  that  a  Democratic  ticket  would  come  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Ivepublican  tickets  he  drew  out  in  all .' — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  lie  drew  out  an  excess  of  liepublican  tickets  over  Democratic  tick- 
ets f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  Did  you  sign  the  returns  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  return  as  to  the  Kepublican  vote  froiu  that  dis- 
trict ? — A.  Eighty-four. 

Q.  And  the  balance  Democratic? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  320,1  think;  I- can- 
not state  precisely. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  county  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  Yes. 
sii". 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  Eepublican  meetings '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  political  meetings  did  you  attend? — A.  All  that  the  Eepub- 
licans  had  there  in  town. 

Q.  AVere  you  there  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  October  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cannon  at  the  time  of  that  meeting  on  the  12tli  ? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  AVhere  was  it  when  you  saw  it  ? — A.  I  saw  it  parading  up  ]\Iain 
street,  and  again  going  down  to  the  depot.  I  saw  it  going  towards 
where  the  IJepublicans  had  a  meeting,  and  I  saw  it  when  it  was  coming 
back.  It  went  around  there  on  Sumter  or  Washington  street  and 
faced  down  the  main  street  toward  the  depot. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  loaded? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  know  noth- 
ing about  its  being  loaded  except  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  was  it  reported  to  be  loaded  Avith  ? — A.  With  tenpenii\- 
nails. 

Q.  Was  it  h)aded  in  Sumter  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir  ;  from  what  I  heard  it  was 
loaded  just  before  or  just  after  the  Republicans  came  from  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  alarm -bdl  rung? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  alarm  ? — A.  Just  after  the  Kepubli- 
cans  came  froiu  the  depot,  there  came  up  the  street  more  than  a  hundred 
Democrats  on  horses.  They  came  up  Liberty  street  and  went  around  on 
to  another  street.  The  court-house  is  situated  between  these  two  streets. 
Just  as  soon  as  they  got  this  cannon  ranged  that  alarm-bell  struck.  It 
struck  six  times— probably  more.  1  thought  there  was  a  tire.  I  was 
going  home,  for  I  had  heard  several  remarks  on  the  street  about  shoot- 
ing. 1  had  no  anns,  and  1  didn't  care  about  being  on  the  streets.  After 
the  alarm-bell  rung,  I  saw  these  men  run  out,  especially  the  Sumter  mil- 
itary company.  Then  I  knew  that  something  was  up,  and  1  went  home. 
1  didn't  tarry  on  the  street  at  all  aiiv  longer.     When  I  saAV  the  men  had 
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arms  and  were  drawed  up  in  line  of  battle,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  Avas  to  get  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Butler  Spears  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  after  him  ? — A.  That  evening,  between  six 
;nid  seven  o'clock — I  (hiu't  know  exactly  the  hour — I  had  been  down 
town.  I  was  sitting  by  Music  Hall.  Colonel  Dargan  and  several  other 
gentlenu'U  were  on  the  streets,  when  Spears  rode  up.  I  heard  Colonel 
Dargan  say,  "There  is  the  fellow  that  made  that  speech."  I  didn't  know 
who  he  had  reference  to,  until  afterwards  I  met  Spears,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  Democrats  were  after  him.  1  saw  a  buggy  go  off  after  him,  but 
I  didn't  know  Avhat  his  name  was  then. 

Q.  How  many  lueu  were  after  him  ? — A.  Tliree  or  four. 

Q.  Armed  men  ? — A.  They  must  have  been  armed,  for  I  heard  tiring 
a  little  afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  they  fu-ed  at  him.  I  didn't  see 
them  have  any  arms. 

By  :\Ir.  ]\Ic Donald  : 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Sumter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoTi  lived  there  f — A.  Nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  At  what  poll  were  you  supervisor  ? — A.  At  Swimming  Pens. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Sumter  or  in  the  country? — A.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Sumter. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  town  of  Sumter? — A.  About  twelve  miles. 

Q.  AVho  were  managers  of  election  at  that  poll  ? — A.  X.  S.  McLeod, 
James  llembert,  and  John  Gordon. 

Q.  Were  they  all  white  men  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  John  Gordon  Avas  colored. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  colored  man  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  two  were  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  kept  the  tally  ? — A.  Captain  Hazle  Dick,  the  clerk, 
kei)t  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  the  night  before  election  ? — A.  In  Sumter.  I 
started  away  about  twelve  o'clock  to  go  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  act 
as  sui)ervisor. 

Q.  Were  they  voting  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  votes  been  received? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  yet  six 
o'clock. 

Q.  W^as  the  box  not  opened  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  opened  and  exposed  before  they  commenced  voting  ? — 
A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  opened  and  exhiljited,  and  then  locked  up  before  the 
voting  conuuenced? — A.  No,  sir;  not  so  that  I  could  see.  The  clerk  sat 
back  here ;  there  was  a  railing  out  there  [witness  described  at  some 
length  the  ])osition  of  the  ballot-box,  managers,  clerk,  &c.];  but  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  up  there  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  get  up  there? — A.  I  asked  several  times,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  refused? — A.  The  chairman  said  afterwards  that  he  had 
held  up  the  box  for  me  to  see  into  ;  if  he  did  I  never  saw  it.  The  law 
requires  that  I  should  see  into  the  box,  and  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  locked  up  before  you  asked  to  see  into  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  long  it  was  held  open,  if  he  held  it  open  at  all  at  the 
time  he  said  he  did. 

Q.  When  the  voting  closed  they  took  out  and  counted  all  the  ballots 
found  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  you  say  you  saw  packages  or  l)locks  of  tissue  tickets — blocks 
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SO  thick  that  they  could  not  j;(»  throu,i>li  the  o[)ciiiiii;'  in  the  T)()x  '! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  still  remained  in  that  shape? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  interred  from  that  that  Ihey  were  in  the  box  wheu  the 
votin<>'  conniienced  '. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  the  peisou  who  put  them  iu  the  box  did  not 
scatter  them  out  of  their  packajics  ? — A.  iS^o,  sir;  unless  it  was  because 
I  Avas  standiuii'  around  there,  an<l  so  he  didn't  have  time  to  scatter  them. 
They  had  a  stick  in  there  about  this  length  [uiarkin<i,-on  his  arm  a  si)ace 
a  little  lonii-er  than  a  lead-pen(;il] ;  they  were  stirrin<>-  in  the  box  with 
that  all  day  ;  Avhen  the  manaj^iers  were  not  doin<»:  it  some  one  else  was; 
hut  those  blocks  were  tied  u}»  so  solid  they  couldn't  move  theui, 

Q.  They  i)ut  in  a  stick  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  b(»x  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stirred  the  ballots  with  that  stick  all  day  long? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  The  judges  were  there  when  you  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  put  those  tickets  in  the  box  without  y<^mr  see- 
ing him,  an<l  have  separated  them  before  putting  them  in? — A,  They 
might  if  they  had  started  to  do  it  in  time;  but  I  think  they  did  not 
start  in  time  so  that  they  were  able  to  do  it  without  being  afraid  that 
I  would  see  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  tickets  were  put  iu  in  packages,  and  the  box  locked 
ni:>  without  separating  them? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  voting  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  know  I  staid 
there  and  kept  so  close  a  watch  of  the  way  in  which  lual  ters  were  going 
that  it  could  not  have  been  done  afterwards. 

Q.  After  the  voting  connnenced  you  are  sure  that  mine  were  put  in  ? 
— A.  ISTo,  sir ;  I  carried  my  lunch  with  me,  and  staid  right  there  all  the 
day. 

Q.  Y^ou  think  they  did  not  have  time  to  take  them  out  of  the  pack- 
ages ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  that  was  what  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  them  to  take  them  out  of  the  pack- 
ages f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  put  them  into  the  box  out  of  packages  as 
(piickly  as  in? — A.  I  don't  think  they  could. 

Q.  You  saj  you  think  that  all  day  they  were  trying  to  stir  them  out 
of  packages  with  that  stick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  that  when  one  of  the  managers  drew  out  the  ballots  that 
were  iu  excess  of  the  number  of  names  on  the  poll-list,  he  stood  with 
Ids  back  to  the  box  f — A.  That  was  the  clerk  of  the  board  did  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  a  young  nmn  stood  so  that  he  could  see  into  the 
box,  and  that  you  thought  he  told  the  clerk  what  tickets  to  pull  t»ut  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  so. 

Q.  What  young  nmn  was  that  ? — A.  His  name  was  Burt  Brown. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  the  clerk  ? — A.  I  did ;  se\-eral 
times. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  [The  witness  again  ex])lains  how  the  difl'er- 
ent  parties  were  located.] 

Q.  What  did  the  boy  say  ? — A.  I  couldn't  hear  what  he  said.  I  could 
tell  from  his  actions  that  something  was  said  betAveeii  him  and  Captain 
llazle  Hick  al)out  the  votes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  him  speak  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  clerk  was  drawing  those  ballots  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  didn't  hear  what  he  said  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  si)oke  so  low.  Of 
course,  it  Avould  not  have  been  wise  for  them  to  let  me  know  what  was 
going  on. 
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Q.  How  could  lie  tell  the  other  what  tickets  to  draw? — A.  The  box 
was  open.  One  of  tlie  niana.ucis  was  holdinj;  tlie  l)()x  partly  open.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  anybody  standing-  in  front  of  it  could  look 
into  it. 

Q.  Where  did  tlie  boy  stand  ? — A.  liight  on  the  oi>posite  of  the  table, 
so  that  he  could  look  into  the  box. 

Q.  \Yas  the  boy  anywhere  near  the  man  drawing  the  ballots  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^'as  he  any  nearer  than  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  closer  ? — A.  ( ),  a  great  deal  closer. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  him  ? — A.  I  suppose  not  quite  as  far  as 
from  here  across  the  length  of  tliis  table.  One  of  the  nmuagers  was 
between  me  and  Capt.  Hazle  Dick,  aiul  then  he  was  about  the  space 
of  the  breadth  of  this  table  from  Mr.  Dick.  That  thro  wed  me  still  far- 
ther from  him, 

Q.  As  the  ballots  were  drawn  out  they  were  destroyed,  were  they 
not  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  nund)er  drawn  out  ? — A.  My 
clerk  did,  that  I  was  instructed  to  take  along  with  me. 

Q.  Did  YOU  see  any  of  the  ballots  that  were  drawn  out  1 — A.  I  saw 
them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  names  on  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  time  to  read 
them  all. 

Q.  AYere  they  not  folded? — A.  They  had  all  kinds  of  tickets;  and 
then  they  placed  them  in  the  box  before  drawing  them  out. 

Q.  They  were  not  folded? — A.  No,  sir;  they  liad  unfolded  them  and 
placed  them  back  in  the  box  again,  so  that  when  they  come  to  canvass 
the  vote  there  would  not  be  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  ycm  know  how  many  Eepul)lican  tickets  were  drawn  out? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  how  many  Republican  tickets  were  dra\\Ti  out  ? — 
A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  12tli  of  October,  at  Sumter,  you  say  you  saw  this  cannon 
as  the  |>rocession  went  down  toward  the  depot? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  about  that  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? — A.  On  ^lain  street. 

Q.  \Yere  they  taking  it  down  in  the  direction  of  the  depot  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  wheels  ? — A.  On  wheels. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  a  camion  was  there  ? — A.  The  evening- 
previous  to  the  meeting. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  small  iron  cannon  there  at  Sumter  that  is  usually 
for  firing-  on  public  occasions  t — A.  There  was,  but  it  was  burst. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  there  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  it  burst  before 
that ;  at  any  rate,  that  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  not  more  than 
six  inches  long. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  was  none  there  then ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  quite  sure  that  this  iron  cannon  had  been  burst  before 
that  time  ? — A.  Even  if  I  am  not  certain 

Q.  I'lease  answer  my  question ;  are  you  certain  that  it  had  l)een  burst 
before  that  time  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  1  am  certain;  but  it  was  too  little 
to  be  drawn  by  horses,  or  mules. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  see  the  cannon  first? — A.  Some  time 
that  morning,  on  the  academy  green ;  they  started  firing  it  the  morn- 
ing previous  to  the  meeting,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  night,  and 
continued  firing  until  they  got  ready  to  go  in  procession. 
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J.  A.  STAGERS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Janudry  24,  187!). 
J.  A.  Stagers  swom  jiiid  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  were  a  supervisor? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  i)laee  ? — A.  Gourdiru's  })re(inct. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  vote  was  ean\"assed  ' — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  was  it  done? — A.  At  the  ek)se  of  the  polls,  at  six  o'clock,  tiie 
niana<iers  sai<l  they  had  to  go  to  Pitman's  for  sui)per;  about  one  hun- 
dred yanls  from  the  polling  place.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  that, 
and  they  closed  up  the  boxes  and  shut  the  house,  and  went  to  l*itman'.s 
for  supper.  I  went  to  Pitman's  store,  iifteen  or  twenty  stei)s,  and  I  saw 
they  went  into  the  house,  and  they  staid  there  I  don't  know  how  long. 
In  an  hour,  or  a  little  over,  they  returned^  and  first  of  all  tliey  counted 
the  lists,  and  the  two  lists  tallied.  Three  hundred  and  ten  was  the  whole 
nund)er  of  votes  cast. 

Q.  Three  hundi-ed  and  ten  on  the  poll-list  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  lists  agreed  '? — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  supi)er  they  said  they 
would  count  the  votes,  and  I  was  right  there  and  saw  them  as  they 
were  taken  out,  and  there  was  307.  Then  they  made  out  a  list,  and  on 
Congressnnin  they  were  given  out  a.s  they  counted  them  out  of  the  l)ox. 

Q.  That  was  after  they  came  back  from  supper  1' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  give  to  each  Congressman  ' — A.  They  gave 
Joseph  H.  Kainey  183,  and  Kichardson  124. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  IIow  many  votes  had  the  Democrats  at  that  ]dace  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  number;  but  before  the  last  election  they  divided 
the  polls,  and  made  a  poll  at  Gra^desville,  and  that  gave  them  a  i^ortiou 
of  our  vote. 

Q.  IIow  did  it  use  to  be  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number;  but 
I  know  the  Kepublicans  always  had  a  large  number  over  the  Demo- 
crats. 
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E.  M.  PINCKNEY. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  January  22,  1879. 

E.  M.  PiNCKNEY  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  '? — Answer.  I  reside  at  Kingstree,  iu 
William sburo-  County. 

i}.  How  lonisi-  liave  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  laboring'  as 
a  minister  there  of  the  Methodist  Kpisooi)al  Church  for  three  years. 
That  is  my  occupation. 

Q.  Witii  which  political  party  have  you  affiliated  ? — A.  With  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  effort  made  l)y  the  Democracy 
to  intimidate  the  colored  Eepublican  voters  in  that  county,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  fr<un  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage  f  If  so,  describe 
what  was  done. — A.  The  Democrats  organized  in  our  county  some  so- 
called  "  Ked  Shirt"  organizations,  which  went  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  wherever  they  heard  Kepublican  meetings  were  to  be 
held.  I  inferred  from  the  (character  of  the  men  who  would  go,  from  their 
number,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  went,  carrying  arms,  that 
they  intended  to  intimidate  the  Republicans.  In  fact,  they  would  go  to 
these  meetings  under  the  pretext  of  a  division  of  time.  As  soon  asthey 
were  seen  api)roachiug,  the  Eepublicans,  in  order  to  prevent  any  trou- 
ble, would  close  their  meetings.  They  would  make  threats  that  if  the 
Kepublicans  would  not  acquiesce  in  tlieir  demands  they  would  have 
"time"  any  way.  Seeing  they  were  armed,  not  only  with  pistols,  but 
with  double-barreled  guns,  muskets,  &c.,  and  were  carrying  cartridge 
boxes  around  with  them,  the  Kepnblicans  thought  that  bloodshed  would 
result  unless  they  agreed  to  their  demands  and  closed  their  nu't tings. 

(»).  About  what  time  in  the  sunnner  were  these  lied  Shirt  organizations 
formed  in  your  county? — A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly;  some  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

Q.  How  numerous  were  these  organizations,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion y(m  had? — A.  I  know  of  three  bodies  in  that  county. 

i}.  Where  were  they  located  ? — A.  At  Graham's  Cross-Roads,  which 
we  regarded  as  the  Ku-Klux  head(iuiirters  when  the  Ku-Klux  predom- 
inated. Another  was  f<mned  at  Indian  Town,  and  another,  and  the 
principal  one,  at  Kingstree. 

Q.  Of  about  how  many  members  did  each  of  these  cimipanies  con- 
sist ? — A.  They  averaged  about  one  hundred  men,  sir. 

(^).  ^Vhen  they  traveled  through  the  country  were  they  usually 
mounted  and  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  l — A.  With  State  arms,  until  Attorney-(ien- 
eral  Devens's  order  came  out,  and  then  they  carried  ])istols,  which  were 
only  seen  when  they  took  them  out  to  threaten  anyliody. 

Q.  Were  they  uniformed,  and,  if  so,  how  ? — A.  They  would  wear  any 
kind  of  i^auts,  but  their  shirts  would  be  red. 
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Q.  Were  yon  present  at  a  Eepiiblicau  lueeting  which  ConsTessinaii 
Eainey  was  exj^ected  to  address  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  meeting  at 
which  he  was  expected  to  speak.  There  were  several  meetings  liekl  at 
which  liis  advocates  were  to  speak. 

Q.  Describe  wliat  occurred  at  those  meetings,  so  far  as  you  can. — A. 
So  far  as  I  know — and  when  I  say  so  far  as  1  know  I  mean  all  except 
cue.     Quite  a  large  body  of  these  armed  men  came  to  the  meeting 

Q.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  to  which  you  now  refer"? — A.  At 
White  Oak.  Quite  a  large  number  of  armed  men  went  to  that  meeting 
and  demanded  "  time." 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  colored,  llepublicans  or  Democrats  ? — A. 
They  were  white  men,  and  Democrats. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by ''demanding  time"  ? — A.  By  that  I  mean 
they  sai«l  they  must  have  an  o))portunity  to  speak  for  the  same  length 
of  time  that  the  Republicans  did. 

Q.  That  was  a  llepublican  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  as  a  Kepublican  meeting  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Democrats  came  in  armed  and  demanded  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  theh-  de- 
maud  was  refused.  Another  man  came  in  who  was  intoxicated,  or 
partly  so,  and  made  the  same  demand.  This  time,  also,  the  demand 
was  refused.  He  said  he  would  have  '*  time "  anyhow,  and  he  turned 
away,  going  to  where  the  body  of  armed  men  were  gathered.  The  presi- 
dent then  proposed  to  close  the  meeting,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  were  there  ? — A.  Between  one  a-nd  two  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  How  many  Eepublicans  had  assembled  there  ? — A.  About  75  or  80. 

Q.  What  further  occurred  ? — A.  The  meeting  adjourned.  Mr.  Swails, 
who  had  gone  down  to  speak  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  liainey,  started 
home.  After  a  few  moments'  ride  from  the  place  of  meeting,  he  and  a 
man  who  was  riding  with  him  were  surrounded  by  these  armed  men  and 
told  that  they  must  consider  themselves  under  arrest.  They  were  then 
taken  to  Kingstree,  where  Mr.  Swails  was  rescued  from  the  Red  Sliirts, 
who,  after  shooting  one  of  the  men  that  assisted  in  rescuing  Swails, 
were  advised  by  their  friends  to  leave,  and  did  so. 

Q.  Who  Avas  it  that  was  shot  ? — A.  His  name  was  Boston  Hanna ;  he 
has  two  balls  in  him  now.  The  object  of  the  rescue  was  that  these  men 
had  15  miles  more  to  go,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  lied  Shirts  intended 
to  take  them  out  and  "  put  them  to  sleep,"  as  they  call  it  sometimes. 

Q.  Were  you  preserit  at  another  meeting  ? — A.  I  attended  one  or  two 
other  snnill  meetings  held  by  lve])ublicans,  which  Avere  interrupted.  The 
convention  that  was  held  after  Mr.  Swails  was  ordered  away 

Q.  Please  state,  right  there,  who  ordered  Mr.  Swails  away. — A.  On 
the  8th  day  of  October  some  citizens — 1  can  give  their  names  if  you 
wish. 

Q.  Yes;  give  their  names. — A.  Mr.  Lampson,  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic committee  for  that  county,  William  Lee,  William  Kinder,  Dr. 
Sessions,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  a  gentleman  who  took  quite  a  delight  in  giving 
me  a  beating  because  I  would  not  retract  a  certain  article  I  wrote,  which 
was  published  in  one  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Were  these  all  white  men  and  Democrats  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  wliat  occurred. — A.  They  came  in.  I  met  them 
at  the  door  and  asked  them  into  the  i)arl()r.  They  waited  awhile;  they 
did  not  seem  to  like  luuch  to  go  in  ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  going  in 
until  I  could  call  Mr.  Swails.  When  he  came  in  his  wile  and  child  and 
two  or  three  ladies  were  with  him.    As  soon  as  Swails  reached  the  par- 
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lor,  .^Ir.  Kell.N,  \vho  served  as  spokesmau  on  the  occasion,  said  tliat  at  a 
meeting'  held  a  short  time  before  the  following:  resolutions  had  been 
drawn  u]>.  and  tlien  he  read  four  or  five  resolutions — one  charging  Mr. 
Swails  with  lu'ing  a  robber,  &:c. ;  another  telling  him  that  unless  he  left 
\Villiamsl)urg  inside  of  ten  days  he  would  forfeit  ids  life:  another  tell- 
ing him  he  would  br  Ix'ld  resp()nsil>le  for  all  th<' incendiarism  and  Itlood- 
shed  that  miglit  liapjx'U.  uidess  he  left:  and  two  or  thi-et;  other  resolu- 
tions. These  resolutions  1  co]>ied  the  sul>stanceof  Avhile  they  were  read- 
ing them.  J  carried  the  copy  to  Judge  Walhu'C,  who  was  then  holding 
court  there,  and  asked  his  advice  in  the  premises.  Ju<lge  Wallace  took 
rliat  eopy  of  the  resolutions  to  most  of  thes*'  same  men,  a  short  time 
after  <'ourT  adjourned  that  aftei-noon,  and  the\  <lid  not  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  the  copy,  as  dudge  Wallace  told  me  that  night  in  an  interview 
lie  had  witli  Swails  an«l  myself.  Swails  was  a  strong  Jiepublicau,  and 
the  object  in  ■ordering  him  away  was  to  silence  one  of  the  leading  Eepub- 
liean  advocates. 

(^>.  lla\e  you  a  coi)y  of  the  resolutions  ? — A.  Xot  with  me. 

(^>.  What  did  Swails  do  ? — A.  In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  District 
Attorney  Xorthrop,  lie  came  down  here,  and  fiom  here  he  went  to  W'ash- 
ingtiU!,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Q.  And  has  not  since  returned  to  his  honu^  I — A.  Xo,  sir. 

<.^.  Ls  Mr.  Swails's  fannly  in  your  county  still  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  is  he  an  ownci*  of  proi>erty  there  ? — A.  He  has  a  home  and  a  small 
tract  of  land  surrounding  it  ujion  Avhich  he  lives — or  di<l  live  until  he 
was  driven  away. 

(}.  AVhat,  if  anything,  did  tlie  Dentocrats  do  in  your  county  durin<^ 
the  last  electiou-day,  or  prior  thereto,  to  prevent  the  I'liited  States  suj^er- 
visors  of  election  from  exercising  their  power  and  authority  under  the 
law  ? — A.  ( )n  the  morning  of  election  I  went  down  to  the  court-house,  onr 
poll,  and  1  fouml  3Ir.  Samuel  flanna,  the  supervisor,  on  the  outside  of  the 
court-house  door:  one  half  of  the  do<jr  was  shut;  there  was  an  obstruc- 
tion across  the  entrance,  formed  l)y  the  table;  the  three  Democratic 
managers  were  behind  there,  all  white  men.  \\'e  could  not  get  a  Ivei)nl)- 
lican  on  the  board,  becauvse  the  commissioners  refused  those  Avho  were 
recommended;  in  fact,  Republicans  were  refused  being  placed  at  any 
polls  in  the  county.  I  thought  then  that  something  wrong  was  condng 
up.  It  was  arrange<l  like  this  (witness  descrilx'd  the  shape  of  the  room, 
the  location  of  the  conuuissioners,  the  managers,  the  table,  chairs,  bal- 
hit-box.  ike).  Vou  have  to  go  up  the  ste]»s  under  a  porch.  1  said  to 
Mr.  Hanna,  '-What  are  you  going  to  do  out  here  ?"  He  said,  "They 
won't  let  me  go  inside."  I  said,  "  Did  you  show  them  your  authority  ?" 
He  said,  ''Yes."  1  asked,  "And  did  they  refuse?"  He  said,  "  TJiey 
•lid."  I  at  once  said  to  him,  ''Remendier  your  instructions;  yon  are  to 
have  egress  and  ingress  to  the  room  in  which  the  poll-box  is  ke]>t,  and 
this  refusal  to  let  you  into  the  room  is  a  positive  violation  of  the  Ignited 
States  law,"  He  said  he  had  requested  adnnssion,  and  showed  his  au- 
thority, and  had  been  refused.  He  undertook,  where  he  was,  to  keep  a 
list  of  voters,  luit  the  crowd  was  betAveen  him  and  the  ballot-box,  and 
the  books  and  the  men  Avho  k<'])t  the  list  were  behind  the  door  that  was 
shut  on  the  inside,  so  that  Hanna  could  not  see  eitliei'  the  man  or  the 
books,  and  luyl  no  means  of  knowing  whethei-  he  put  down  a  hundred 
nuu'c  names  than  there  were  ballots — wliich  was  a  thing  well  known  to 
have  been  done  in  that  city  before.  In  short,  he  could  not  tell  anything, 
scarcely,  that  was  going  on. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  on  the  day  of  t'lection? — A.  1  Avas  in  the  town. 

Q.  All  day  I— A.  Yes,  sii-. 

->«  s  c 
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i).  Did  aii\  (lirticiilty  occur  ! — A,  There  «li<l. 

Q.  Describe  what  it  was. — A.  About  3  o'clock  I  went  home  to  my  din- 
ner :  my  liouse  stands  between  the  conrt-honse  and  the  depot.  About 
5  o"ch)ck  tlie  train  came  (h)wu — the  northeastern  train,  from  Florence  to 
Charleston.  I  had  been  lyinji'  down  and  resting;'  for  a  little  while.  When 
the  train  arrived  \  got  up.  I  said  to  my  wife  that  I  would  go  down  to 
the  court-house  and  see  what  kind  of  count  they  Avere  going  to  have 
there.  1  had  not  gone  far  before  I  lieard  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
fusion, yelling,  and  so  on :  I  looked  back  and  saw,  1  sux)pose,  about  40 
men,  tiring  pistols  and  whooping,  coming  down  through  the  court-liouse 
yard.  1  stopped  before  going  to  the  court-house,  and  looked  back.  I 
made  out  tliat  they  were  from  Graham's  (Jross-Roads.  They  were  led 
by  Dr.  S.  D.  M.  llyrd,  a  man  who  seems  ever  ready  to  lead  men  into 
such  brawls  as  this. 

(^).  Is  Byrd  a  Democrat  • — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  in  my  mind,  "■  This 
means  trouble.''  I  stopi)e<l  just  in  front  of  the  (;ourt-house ;  the  sui)er- 
visor  had  come  out  on  the  porch  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  I  told  him 
to  stand  there  as  near  the  box  as  he  could.  The  managers  had  by  this 
time  gone  away ;  not  one  was  there. 

Q.  Were  none  of  the  managers  in  the  room  M'here  the  box  was  ? — A. 
'^o,  sir.  I  said  to  the  su]>ervisor,  "  Stand  there  as  long  as  you  can." 
One  of  the  marshals  went  in  there  to  stand  l)y  him.  Just  then  a  Avhite 
man,  a  Democrat,  came  in  and  touched  me  and  whispered  to  me,  ''  Mi . 
Pinckney,  take  my  advice,  and  get  out  of  the  way  as  (juickly  as  you 
can."  As  he  was  a  Democrat  I  concluded  that  he  knew  what  was  going 
on,  and  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  go.  1  had  been  threatened  up  there 
before,  so  I  did  get  out  of  the  way. 

By  that  time  the  crowd  of  men  had  got  up  to  the  com  t-house.  1 
heard  a  teriil)le  >elliiig  and  tumbling,  from  where  T  had  concealed  my- 
self. Shortly  after  that  the  supervisor  came  up  where  L  Avas  and  found 
me.  1  said,  '' How  is  it  ?"  He  said,  ^'I  staid  as  long  as  I  could;  they 
knocked  me  down,  and  the\  knocked  the  marshal  down,  and  took  the 
ballot-box,  and  went  into  the  court-room  with  it,  boasting  that  they  had 
voted  at  tAvo  other  polls,  and  that  they  inten<led  to  Aote  again;  the> 
jnade  a  general  stuffing  of  the  suri^lus  Aotes  that  lay  around  into  the 
l>allot-l»ox."  I  said,  "  Go  back  and  see  what  further  they  do."  He  went 
back. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  Avhat  further  occurred  within  your  own  obserA'a- 
tiou. — A.  I  remained  Avhere  I  had  gone  till  after  the  siiperA'isor  came 
and  reported  the  condition  of  affairs ;  and  about  12  o'clock,  in  company 
with  a  few  fiiends,  I  managed  to  get  to  my  home.  This  mob  of  men 
was  still  hooting  and  yelling  about  the  village. 

Q.  At  12  o'clock  in  the  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  not  been  honn^' 
long  before  a  friend  came  and  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Pinckney,  they  are  after 
you.  A  body  of  men  haAC  gone  down  to  the  depot,  and  they  made  me 
assist  in  digging  a  graA'e;  then  I  nmnaged  to  get  away  from  them.  They 
are  divided  into  squads  and  are  looking  for  you.  I  haAe  just  come 
along  with  one  squad  of  men;  I  escaped  them  but  a  fcAv  moments  ago. 
They  made  me  bring  them  to  your  house,  but  you  had  not  got  home 
yet,  and  they  left  to  hunt  for  you  elsewhere.''  The  uu)b  staid  until  the 
approach  of  the  train  from  Charleston  which  was  to  take  them  back. 
Before  the  train  came,  I  could  hear  a  considerable  amount  of  mock 
l^reaching.  praying,  and  moaning,  .I^rc.  Xext  morning  a  colored  man, 
who  had  remained  near  the  depot  the  night  before,  said  that  AA'hen  the 
squad  came  after  me  and  failed  to  find  me,  they  took  a  block  represent- 
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ing'  uie,  and  covered    it  up  in  tlic  jiiavc  and  iiad  a  mock  funeial;  and 
that  was  tlu'  prcacliinu  and  ]>ra\  inj;  and  moaning  tliat  1  had  hoard. 

Subsc(incnt]y  I  came  to  ChailestoiV  liaxing  hccn  sul»i»o'naed  before 
the  conrt  here  to  gi\ c  my  testimony  in  regard  to  sonu'  of  these  same  men. 
Myself  an<l  tliiee  or  fonr  others  were  arri^sted  and  taken  to  Jail.  1  had 
got  home  to  my  fatlier-in-law's,  Alderman  llolloway's.  A]>ont  lO  o'clock 
at  night  there  came  a  taj)  at  the  do()r.  When  the  door  was  oi>ened  the 
parties  asked  for  Mr.  liolloway.  lie  went  to  see  what  was  wanted  of 
him,  and  then  they  asked  for  me.  I  lieard  my  name  spoken  and  went 
to  the  i)iazza;  there  1  fimnd  two  black  men,  one  of  them  a  detective; 
his  name  was  -lohn  ^litchell,  I  think.  He  came  in  with  another  bhick  man 
and  said,  "  Is  this  ]\lr.  Pinckney ?"  I  sai<l,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "I  am  an 
officer  from  Kingstree,  and  I  have  called  to  see  you  on  some  business." 
I  said,  '■'0)nn*  outside;  I  will  speak  to  you  there."  (1  didn't  want  to 
disturb  the  family.)  When  I  got  on  the  stoop  I  said,  '' My  attorney, 
^fr.  Nortlirop,  lives  just  around  here;  I  would  like  to  see  him  in  regard 
to  the  business  to  which  ycm  refer.'"  They  said,  ''Xo;  there  is  no  call 
for  you  to  see  him."  Then  oiu*  of  them  seized  nu*  here  and  another  there, 
and  John  Mitchell  drcAv  his  pistol;  and  I  said,  ""What  <lo  you  want?" 
And  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  station-house."  1  said 
"I  have  on  a  cap  belonging  to  a  friend  in  the  house  ;  I  would  like  to 
get  my  OAvn  hat  and  an  overcoat."  He  said,  "JN^o,  you  can't  go."  1  was 
brought  down  to  the  station-house,  and  carried  before  the  lieutenant 
who  had  charge  of  it  at  that  time;  and  he  asked  this  John  Mitchell 
what  I  \\as  brought  there  for.  Mitchell  said  I  was  brought  there  on 
the  charge  of  ]»erjury.  Then  apolicenuiu  of  Kingstree,  who  at  that  tiiiie 
was  under  indictment  to  api^ear  before  the  United  States  court,  came 
in.  The  lieutenant  said,  "Have  you  a  warrant  for  him?"  He  said, 
'•  Yes.''  1  looked  at  the  warrant,  and  I  saw  it  was  made  out  by  those 
same  parties  against  whom  I  luid  nuule  aftidavit  for  conung  to  Swails' 
house  and  ordering  him  off  under  threat  of  death.  The  lieutenant  told 
me  to  go  into  the  oftice.  He  came  into  the  ottice  iifter  a  little,  aiul  after 
lie  had  been  there  awhile  he  said  to  me,  "Y'ou  may  go  up  to  the  fire."  I 
went  up  nearer  the  stove.  AYhen  the  time  came  for  reliexing  guard,  I 
was  instructed  to  go  back  into  the  oftice.  1  thought  that  was  to  cut  me 
off  from  seeing  the  ])olicemen,  some  of  whom  were  colored  friends  ot 
niiiu%  One  of  the  iiolicemen  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me  his  overcoat. 
About  half  past  0  in  the  morning  one  of  the  men  came  and  said,  "We 
are  ready  for  you."  I  followed  across  the  room  to  the  door  opening  info 
the  yard.  There  I  found  a  one-horse  carriage,  and  he  said,  "  Get  into 
it.''  I  said,  "  I  prefer  to  wait  and  go  before  the  mayor."  He  said,  "  l!s"o, 
^"ou  cant  go  before  the  mayor;  get  in  there."  I  thought  best  not  to 
oppose  anything  having  the  semblance  of  law;  so  I  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  found  in  there  (leorge  Arms  from  my  place.  He  drove  toward 
Kingstree,  going  the  South  Carolina  road.  I  said,  "Are  you  taking 
me  by  Cohunbia?"  He  said,  "Y'es."  I  asked  him  why;  he  said,  "T 
have  instructions  to  do  so."  I  was  taken  to  Columlna  and  placed  in 
the  station-house  there.  F  was  kindly  treate<l.  I  was  locked  u^)  for  a 
while;  then  1  was  brought  out  to  the  tire.  I  sat  there  till  about  half 
past  11  that  night,  when  1  was  taken  to  Florence,  where  the  ofticei' ex- 
pected to  make  coniu'ction  with  the  train  going  down  to  my  place  that 
night;  the  trains,  however,  failed  to  make  connection,  and  I  remained 
there  till  next  day.  T  felt  veryapi>rehensive  in  passing  Graham's  Cross- 
Eonds,  where  those  two  men  lived.  As  it  was,  as  I  passed  there  in  the 
day  time,  1  was  concealed  in  the  conductor's  cab.  Befoi-e  getting  there 
1  had  said  to  the  oflicer  that  had  me,  "Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
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goiiig  to  he  any  evil  i)layed  witli  me  in  passino-  Graham's  Cro.ss-Koads ?" 
He  said,  "Nobody  shall  linrt  yon  in  passing-  Graham's  Cross-Roads,  so 
long"  as  yon  are  in  my  hands.''  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  might  be  in 
his  hands ;  I  conld  not  nnderstaud  why  he  shonld  take  me  by  there, 
for  it  was  a  Nery  roundabont  way.  1  had  a  promise  from  him  that  he 
would  not  Avait  for  the  passenger  train,  bnt  come  on  the  freight  train; 
that  gave  me  a  chance  to  go  in  the  condnctors  cab,  and  nobody  knew 
who  I  was  or  that  I  was  on  the  train.  We  got  down  to  Kingstree  safe. 
There  I  telegrajthed  to  parties  here,  and  was  released  that  night. 

Q.  Were  you  tak«'n  before  an  officer  to  be  examined  ? — A.  I  was  car- 
ried before  Trial  Justice  Steele  n]>  there.  He  asked  me  if  I  saw  the 
charges  that  had  Iteen  made  against  me.  I  told  him  I  Just  glanced  at 
the  pajier  (-'outaining  them,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  charged  with  i)eriury 
for  having  made  affidavits  against  the  men  who  had  ordered  Swails  to 
leave  his  home.  He  said,  "  Well,  you  will  give  bonds.''  I  said, ''Xo, 
sir."  Then,  said  he,  •'  1  will  have  to  commit  you.''  He  wrote  a  commit- 
ment and  1  went  to  Jail.  I  did  not  feel  like  binding  myself  before  a 
State  court  for  perjury,  when,  if  I  had  committed  i)erjnry,  my  trial  shonld 
take  place  before  a  Tnited  States  commissioner. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  for  i)erjury  on  a  warrant  issued  l)y  a  State  court, 
when,  if  the  case  was  tried,  the  trial  must  come  before  a  United  States 
court? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  men  who  made  the  affidavit  were  not 
there  to  hear  me  swear. 

Q.  Did  no  i)arties  appear  against  you  before  the  trial  Justice  * — A. 
No,  su\ 

Q.  Was  any  examination  had  before  the  trial  Justice  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
bnt  he  simply  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  the  charges?"  And  I  answered, 
"I  only  glanced  at  them."  I  looked  at  the  names  of  the  parties  to  see 
who  it  Avas  had  biought  the  charges  against  me.  I  saAV  that  I  was 
charged  Avitli  perjury,  and  that  those  men  I  haA^e  spoken  of  were  the 
ones  AA'ho  ha<l  Vjrouglit  the  charges.  The  trial  Justice  said,  "  Y"ou  can 
give  good  lH)nds."  I  said,  ''No,  sir."  I  had  Just  secured  a  writ  of 
habeas  corjtus  for  three  men  w  lio  liad  been  arrested  in  the  same  AA'ay  I 
Avas,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  A'iolation  of  the  United  States  law  to  arrest  me 
or  any  other  man  in  that  way ;  but  I  did  not  feel  like  binding  mj'self 
OA^er  to  a  court  that  I  kncAv  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  So  I  went 
to  Jail,  and  remained  tliere  until  I  Avas  released,  about  half  past  tweh'e 
or  one  o'clock  that  night.  I  telegraphed  to  United  States  attorney 
Northrop,  ami  the  same  marshal  that  brought  ^Ir.  Lee  from  Sumter 
met  the  sheritt"  of  Willimsburg  with  me  at  the  train,'  and  we  came  doAvn 
together. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  or  aii\  other  pers(^n  explain  to  you  why  you  were, 
carried  in  that  roun<labout  way,  b\'  Columl)ia,  instead  of  being  carried 
directly  liome  ' — .V.  No.  sir;  the  officer  only  said  he  was  instructed  to 
take  me  tliat  Avay.  Wheu  we  got  almost  home  he  said  lie  thought  that 
some  attempt  would  liaA^e  l)een  ma<le  to  release  me  if  I  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  city  later. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  difference  in  tlie  <listance  ' — A.  It  is  about  (»()  miles 
from  heie  to  Kingstree  l)y  the  direct  route.  l>y  the  Soutli  (.'arolina 
Haihoad,  by  which  I  was  taken  from  here  to  ( "olumbia.  it  is  about  130 
miles,  I  belicA'e.  From  ( V)lumV>ia  down  to  I'Morence  is  something OAer  100 
miles,  and  from  Florence  doAATi  to  Kingstree  is  alK)ut  10  miles. 

Q.  Then  by  the  direct  route  it  is  about  10  miles,  and  by  the  Avay  they 
took  you  it  is  about  170  miles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  as  near  as  I  can  calculate. 

Q.  Did  anythiug  else  occur  in  connection  with  the  election  or  the  cam- 
paign prior  to  the  last  election  AAhich  you  desii'e  to  state  ? — A.  After 
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Mr.  S^vails  was  diiven  away,  .several  ettoits  weie  made  to  prevent  the 
marshals  in  tliat  coimty  from  exeieisiiio-  their  authority. 

(}.  What  etitorts  were  made  aiMl*  by  whom  '. — A.  At  Kiuostree  Mr. 
Krlly  went  up  to  ]\Ir.  Dent  andtolil  him 

Mr.  McDonald.  Were  you  present,  sir? — A.  Yes,  sir:  an<l  told  him, 
''  If  you  arrest  anyl)ody  here  to-<hiy  I  will  have  you  arrested.  You  have 
no  authority."  He  trietl  to  fri.iihl<'n  him  a  jioixl  many  times.  Anotlier 
marshal  informed  me  tliat  he  nn-eived  the  same  treatment. 

The  Chatkman.  Had  any  i>rose('Ution  Iteen  eomuMMieed  in  the  State 
court  a*iainst  those  men  who  went  to  ^5wails"  house  and  drove  him  off  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so,  from 
the  very  fact  that  since  (TO^•«M•nor  Hami>ton\s  inaujiuration 

Mr.  McDonald.  1  obiect.  Ycm  need  not  give  reasons.  You  can  go 
on  and  state  what  facts  you  know. — A.  I  was  going  to  tell  about  the  time 
when  I  was  assaulted  by  ."Mr.  Kelly  because  I  would  not  ivtract  an  article 
published  in  the  National  l{e])ublican,  in  Washington.  Mr.  Kelly  came 
in  the  ottice  where  T  was  serving  as  assistant  ]M)stmaster.  I  was  not 
exi)ecting  an  assault.  He  took  a  bludgeon  and  struck  me  on  the  head, 
and  Idooded  nu^  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  so  that  I  luid  to  be  in  bed  for 
four  or  tive  days.  In  fact,  I  Imve  not  really  recovered  yet  in  this  left 
arm  ;  T  held  that  up  to  protect  my  head  from  the  blows  <tf  the  bludgeon, 
and  received  several  blows  on  it ;  1  held  it  up  as  long  as  I  could ;  I  had 
one  or  two  gashes  cut  in  my  hea<l,  which  felled  me  to  the  ground  and 
rendered  me  unconscious.  1  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  enter  another 
prosecution,  because  since  Governor  Hampton's  inauguration  there  has 
been  something  wrong  about  the  Jury  arrangements;  we  have  had  but 
one  or  two  Kepublicaus  on  our  Juries ;  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  colored  men,  who  are  regarded  as  Democrats, 
would  be  allowed  on  the  Jury.  I  saw  that  in  connection  with  Mv. 
Swails  s  case  and  my  own.  It  was  of  no  use  to  resort  to  the  law,  for 
Governor  Hampton,  when  informed  in  regard  to  these  matters,  said  the 
courts  were  open  to  us,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  this  kind  of  thing-, 
and  advised  us  to  take  our  cases  to  the  courts.  We  had  had  sufficient 
ex])erience  to  tind  out  that  it  would  not  amount  to  anything  if  we  did; 
and  while  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  white  men  of  prin- 
ciple, some  of  whom  may  be  found  in  the  Democratic  parts  ;  but  they 
hardly  get  those  men  on  the  Jury  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  the  trial  Justices  in  your  county  Democrats  or  Republicans? — 
A,  Democrats,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  circuit  Judge  of  that  circuit  Democratic  or  Kepublican  ? — A. 
Democratic,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  Judges  of  the  su]>reme  court  Re]>ublican  or  Democratic  '! — 
A.  Democratic,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  entire  Judiciary  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  district  attorney,  or  prosecuting  attorney  of  that  district, 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Democratic  or  Kepublican? — A.  At  one  time  he  professed 
to  be  quite  an  affectionate  I\e])ublican ;  he  was  partner  with  Swails  in 
editing  a  Kepublican  paper,  and  partner  in  law ;  but  he  is  a  Democrat 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  bis  first  name  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  Melvin  Hirsch. 

Q.  In  the  gubernatorial  contest  l)etween  Hampton  and  Chamberlain, 
which  of  the  two  candidates  did  Hirsch  support  .' — A.  1  think  it  was  at 
that  time  that  he  was  elected  solicitor  tor  the  circuit  on  tlu'  Chamber- 
lain ticket. 
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Q.  Wlioiu  (lid  lie  supixdt  for  goveriior  at  the  last  election  ;' — A.  Hamp- 
ton; he  nnule  several  si)eeches  in  favor  of  Hampton. 

Q.  He  made  several  speeches  during  the  campaijiii  ' — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1 
might  remark  further  that  while  at  the  court  in  Columbia  my  life  was 
threatened  if  1  should  return. 

Q.  I]y  whom  ?— A.  By  Dr.  Byrd. 

(^>.  What  did  he  say  ? — A,  He  said  if  ever  I  put  my  foot  on  the  soil  of 
\\'illiamsl»ui-g'  again  I  would  l»e  tixed. 

i}.  Is  Dr.  Byrd  a  prominent  Democrat.' — A.  He  is,  sir;  verypromiueiit. 

Q.  An<l  is  considered  a  very  resjtectable  man,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Well, 
by  some.  There  are  some  Democrats,  such  as  Dr.  Brockerton,  wh(>  do 
not  countenance  these  things,  and  regard  such  threats  and  scenes  of 
violence  as  lamentable.  \\'e  have  some  goitlemen  in  South  Carolina 
who,  while  they  are  Democrats,  do  not  countenance  the  extreme  meas- 
ures to  whicli  a  set  of  low  white  men  are  disposed  to  go,  and  in  which 
they  are  encouraged  l)y  some  of  whom  better  things  might  be  exijected. 

By  Mr.  Bandoli'h: 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Of  South  Carolina;  I  was 
born  in  this  county. 

Q.  How  long  have  y()u  lived  in  Williamsburg  County  ? — A.  Fi>i-  three 
years. 

Q.  Is  that  y(mr  residence  now  ? — A.  I  have  been  viitually  driven  from 
there  now,  and  live  here. 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  vote  ? — A.  In  Kingstree. 

Q.  l>id  vou  have  anv  difticultv  in  voting  ? — A.  I  had  none  myself, 
but 

Q.  That  was  all  I  wanted  to  kmnv  aUnit  this.  Y(m  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  ^Mitchell,  an  ofHcer  from  Kingstree,  arrested  you  in  this  city? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  then,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 'that  he  arrested  you  at 
your  home  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  sir,  which  is  y<mr  home,  <»r  have  you  two  homes  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  claim  to  have  two  homes.     I  call  heaven  my  home. 

Q.  I  hope  you  may  get  there. — A.  I  trust  so,  sir. 

Q.  Y«ni  .say  that  the  red  shirt  organizations  are  three  in  number  ? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  inferred  they  meant  mischief? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  intended  to  do  wrong  ? — A.  I  thought  so,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  asked  for  a  divisi(>n  of  time,  was  that  an  uncommon 
recpiest  in  this  State  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir,  if  we  regard  it  in  connection 
T\'ith  the  history  of  i)olitics  in  this  State. 

(>>.  Has  it  not  been  quite  common  in  this  State  for  a  long  time  for  the 
two  i)aities  to  meet  on  the  same  hustings  ? — A.  In  these  latter  days,  but 
not  in  earlier  days  ;  not  if  w»'  g(>  back  t^)  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Clay, 
and  such  men. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  not  as  good  as  mine,  then. — A.  ^^'llen  I  speak  of 
"latter  days"  1  nu^an  since  reconstruction. 

(.^.  Were  there  not  J<unt  meetings  in  ISTO,  by  arrangement  between 
the  two  parties  '. — A.  ^'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  these  organizations,  which  you  looked  upon  as  hos- 
tile, were  armed  with  State  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  organized  under  any  authority  of  the  State  t — A.  I  be- 
lieve they  were. 

Q.  Then  they  had  some  right  to  jKtssess  those  arms  ! — A.  They  had 
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tlie  rijilit  to  possi'ss  tliose  arms,  but  I  (li<l  not  cousidor  tliat  tbcy  had  ii 
riiilit  to  .u(>  out  t<^  l*('i)ul)licaii  jtolitical  ineetiiiiis  and  tliivaten  Niolence. 
I  repird  it  as  a  violation  of  law  for  mkmi  to  take  State  arms  and  j;o  out 
on  other  days  except  when  they  arc  called  out  b\  the  jiroper  otticer. 

i).  Von  have  ))ositi\e  knowlcdue  that  thc\  had  no  authority  to  jiO  out 
on  this  occasion  .' — A.   I  have,  sir. 

(}.  lluwdoyon  derive  such  |>ositi\«'  know  lcd,u(' 1' — A.  From  the  law- 
just  referred  to,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  Mr.  Ilaiiua  sui)ervisor? — A.  At  Kinostree. 

(}.  Yon  say  lu'  was  not  able  to  get  to  the  polls  ? — A.  Jle  did  read)  the 
]»olls  ill  the  inornin.ii'  when  he  went,  as  all  supervisors  are  expected  to  do, 
to  take  his  i)lace  in  the  room  where  the  ballot-box  was  kept:  he  did 
reach  the  poll,  but  was  refused  admission  iut(t  the  room. 

(}.  I  think  you  said  the  diflHculty  occurred  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon '! — A.  About  five,  I  think  I  said,  sir. 

Q.  About  that  time  you  went  down  and  saw  Haiina  standing-  on  the 
porch? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

i).  How  high  was  that  i)orch  above  the  ground  .' — A.  About  as  liigh 
as  the  to])  of  that  door,  sir. 

().  \Y('re  \  ()u  in  the  room  at  any  time  between  twelve  and  five  o'clock  t — 
A.  I  could  not  have  access  at  all,  sir;  no  one  could  but  the  managers^ 
and  this  mob  that  rushed  in  and  carried  out  the  box. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  a  given  time  between  twelve  and  five  o'clock  you 
saw  that  there  was  no  manager  in  the  room ;  now,  how  could  j'ou  have 
seen  into  a  room  that  was  tAvelve  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  street 
upon  which  you  stood,  and  to  which  you  had  no  access  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  1  said  that  1  saw  into  the  room,  and  saw  that  there  were  no  inau- 
agers  there.  I  saw  Ilaniia  on  the  porch.  I  saw  one  of  the  managers 
on  the  ground  with  the  (lo«n'-key  and  another  outside  of  the  court-house. 
I  asked  Hanna  whether  there  was  anybody  up  there,  and  he  said  "no." 

Q.  Your  ])revious  testimony  will  sliow  that  y(m  have  said  you  knew 
[tositivcly  that  there  were  no  managers  in  the  room. — A.  Saying  that  I 
saAv  theie  were  no  managers  in  the  room  does  uot  imply  oculai'  deuMm- 
stration. 

Q.  ^Yhen  this  dithcult.N'  occurred  y<m  went  down  and  saw  Haniui  on 
the  i)orch  and  advised  him  to  remain  ? — .V.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  remain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as  he  could. 

Q.  And  while  you  stood  there  some  Democratic  friend  came  n\>  and 
touched  yon  upon  the  shoulder  and  advised  you  to  go,  and  you  w  ent .' — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  advised  Hanna  to  remain,  but  did  not  take  the  advice 
yourself? — .V..  \\'ell,  nobody  had  advised  him  to  go  aAvay.  TJesides,  I 
did  not  think  the  mob  would  l)e  as  ready  to  hurt  .Air.  Hanna,  the  chair- 
man of  the  I'ei»ublican  committee  of  the  county,  as  they  would  me. 

(}.  You  thought  that  Hanna  was  safe  and  that  you  were  not  ? — A.  Had 
1  had  a  commission  as  supervisor  I  would  lune  remained  too;  but  not 
having  a  commission  foi-  that  paiticidar  p(Kst.  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  the  ad\  ice  of  this  Democratic  friend. 

Q.  Von  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Cameron,  that  the 
trial-justice,  all  the  justices  in  this  State,  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, were  Democrats? — A.  Xo,  I  didn't  say  all  in  the  State;  all  in 
my  own  county. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  administration  of  (iovernor  Hampton,  what  were  the 
politics  of  the  trial-justices  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  know  of  one  at  Kings- 
tree  who  was  a  Kei>ublican ;  at  least  he  was  called  a  lie])ublican.  but 
he  is  now  regarded  as  a  full  fledged  Democrat. 
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Q.  I  am  spcalcinji-  of  them  as  they  were  then. — A.  I  know  ofaiiothei, 
a  coh»re(l  man,  who  was  a  lie])ul»liean,  but  I  am  satisfied  tliat  there  were 
several  Democrats;  I  may  l»e  mistaken,  but  ]  (htu't  tliink  they  wen*  all 
Eei»ubliea us.  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  trial-Justices  throughout  tlu'  State  uenerally.  un<ler 
Governor  Chamlterhiin,  l{e|»ub]ican  in  |)oliti('s? — ^V.  ^lust  I  answer  that 
as  cominy  (lir(»ctly  from  yourself/ 

Q.  Certainly:  I  j)ut  the  (juestion. — A".  1  tliink  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  ofticeis  generally  throuuhout  the  State,  under  all 
preA'ious  administrations,  for  three  or  four  terms  prior  to  that  of  (iov- 
enior  Hampton,  Kepublicans  * — A.  The  majority  were  regarded  so;  a 
good  many  ha^'e  been  found  out  to  be  otherwise  since  ;  a  good  many 
whom  we  thought  were  Keiiublicaus,  we  find  out  now  were  Ke])ublicaus 
only  for  what  they  could  get. 

Q.  I  can  very  easily  imderstaud  that.  Was  there  any  op])osition  to 
Governor  Hami)ton  in  your  county  at  the  last  election? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  candidate  put  uj),  and  T  do  not  think  the  name  of  any  man, 
in  opposition  to  Governor  Hamilton,  was  put  u])on  any  ticket  in  that 
county. 

There  is  an  item  in  reference  to  challeuging  voters  which,  I  think, 
may  be  in  this  connection. 

liy  ^Ir.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  it  is. — A.  While  I  was  at  the  i»olls  (piite  a 
number  of  men  came  up  to  me  and  said  '•'  JMr.  l*inckne\',  they  will  not 
allow  us  to  vote.''  I  asked  "■  AVhat  is  the  troubh^  ?"  They  said  '■'■  We  were 
not  of  age  at  the  last  election,  two  years  ago,  l)ut  we  have  grown  to  be  nuMi 
siuce  that  time."  On  going  to  the  i)olls  we  were  asked  whether  we  had 
paid  taxes."  We  said  "  No,"  we  have  not  paid  taxes,  because  we  did  not 
have  anything  to  pay  taxes  for."  Some  had  not  paid  the  poll-tax,  be- 
cause the  time  for  paying  the  poll-tax  came  after  they  became  of  age. 
Quite  a  number  were  turned  olt'  from  voting  who  were  of  age,  but  who 
had  not  paid  taxes.  I  said  to  the  manager,  "Gentlemen,  are  you  mak- 
ing a  decision  that  these  men  cannot  vote  ?"  I  was  told,  "  Yes."  I  said 
'"  That  is  not  the  law  here,  although  it  is  in  North  Carolina  ;  in  this  State 
uo  man  is  ([uestioned  with  reference  to  his  taxes."  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting nniny  of  our  men  to  vote  whose  votes  had  been  twice  refused. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 

Q,  Those  whom  you  took  up  were  allowed  to  vote  1'— A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
others  went  away  before  I  got  there,  because  their  xotes  had  been  re- 
fused on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  before  the  Gnited  States  commissioners 
to  make  an  attitbivit  against  those  parties  who  had  ordered  ^Fr.  Swails 
to  leave  the  State? — A.  1  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Against  what  parties  did  you  make  afhdavit  / — A,  Against  Mr, 
John  Ivell>,  also  William  Lee,  William  Kinder,  Dr.  Session,  and  J.  H. 
Lampson,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee, 

Q.  What  did  you  charge  them  with  in  that  attida\"it  ? — A.  I  don't  le- 
member  Just  at  this  time  the  number  of  the  section  under  which  the 
afhchnit  was  drawn. 

Q.  What  otfeuse  were  they  charged  with  t — A.  With  coming  to  Mr. 
Swails's  house  and  ordering  him  to  leave  the  State  a\  ithin  10  days  or 
forfeit  his  life. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  nuule  that  afti<lavit  was  it  that  y(ui  were  ar- 
rested in  the  nuuiner  you  state  ? — A.  Sometime  afterwards,  sir ;  that 
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wiis  alxmt  tlic  Stli  of  October,  itiul  1  was  kidnaped  alioid  the  Lst  No- 
\  einl>er. 

(}.  From  the  time  voii  made  the  at1i(Ui\  it  against  tliem,  ciiaigiiiy  theui 
witli  niviiiu  tliis  threat  and  waniinii  to  ^Ir.  Swails,  how  lonii  was  it  until 
you  were  aii'ested  in  ("liaileston  foi-  jieijuiy  .' — A,  I'erhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  days. 

(}.  Vou  sH\  tliat  when  the  warrant  was  sliown  you  at  the  statiou- 
house  you  looked  to  see  whet  liad  sworn  it  out;  wlu)se  name  a]»peared 
as  makinii  the  at1i(hi\  it  .' — A.  1  saw  the  names  of  l\ell.\  and  Lee.  I 
(h»n"t  remendte)-  an,\  otheis. 

(}.  Those  were  t\M»  (»f  the  [tarties  wlio  liad  maih-  oath  against  \o\\  .' — 
A.   Ves,  sir. 

i).  And  tlie.x  swore  .\<in  had  eonnnitted  perjury  '. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.   And  on  that  ehar^iie  you  were  arrested  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Had  they  made  that  eharj^'e  on  oath  l)efore  a  trial-Justi<'e  or  a  State 
magistrate  ' — A.   IJefore  a  trial -justice,  d.  d.  Steeh'. 

<).  You  say  that  .^Ir.  Swails  was  a  leading  ]>olitician  in  the  county  I — 
A.   He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  comnnttee. 

().  He  had  also  been  a  mend»er  of  the  State  senate,  had  he  not  .' — A. 
Ves.  sir. 

(>.  Had  he  not.  as  a  niend»ei-of  the  State  senate,  been  c]iar<ie<l  with 
bribery  and  corru]»tion? — A.   He  had. 

(,).  Had  he  not  resiiiiied  his  place  in  the  State  senate  on  that  account  ? 
— A.  He  liad  resigned ;  I  don't  know  on  what  account.  1  understood 
he  was  not  tried  nor  convicted. 

(}.   He  resinned  after  tliat  charge  was  made  ? — A.  I  believe  he  did. 

(}.  Those  parties  who  arrested  you  and  took  yon  by  that  circuitous  route 
to  Iviiiii'stree  did  not  in  any  way  misuse  you  ? — A.  ^Vell,  1  think  they 
<lid.  sir.  When  we  reached  the  South  Carolina  dei)ot  some  of  my  friends 
were  on  the  platform,  an<l  I  desired  them  to  come  u[>  to  me  so  that  I 
ndg'ht  send  a  messa;;e  home  by  them  to  state  something'  about  the  cir- 
cumstances, ami  these  friends  were  refused  access  to  me. 

(}.  Who  had  chariiv  of  you  at  that  time? — A.  An  ex-policeman  from 
Ivin.ustree. 

Q.  ^Vas  he  white  or  colored  ? — A.   He  was  white. 

(^.  You  said  you  were  arreste<l  by  a  colored  policeman  .' — A.  By  a 
colored  detectiNC.     He  only  luought  me  t(>  the  station  house. 

(}.  How  many  cohued  num  were  with  him  when  you  were  arrested  ? — 
A.  Two  colored  nuMi  arrested  me. 

(^>.  They  tni'ned  you  over  to  the  otticer  at  the  station-house,  and  then 
the  two  white  men  who  had  you  in  charg'e  would  not  allow  you  to  com- 
municate with  youi"  fiiends  at  oiu'  point  ? — A.  At  no  i>oint,  sir.  After  1 
1  left  Charleston  a  frieu<l  of  mine  got  on  the  train  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and  the  man  in  charge  told  him  to  get  up.  I  had  an  article  for  the 
Xational  Repulican.  which  I  gave  to  my  friend  so  that  he  could  send  it 
otf  for  me,  and  he  did  so.  1  just  had  time  to  give  him  that  article  when 
he  was  told  to  get  up  and  go  way. 

(}.  Were  you  not  treated  ]»roperly  and  with  respect  while  in  cluu^ge 
of  TJMKse  men? — A.   I  was  treated  precisely  as  if  I  ha<l  murdered  a  man. 

Q.  Treated  like  a  prisoner  under  arrest? — A.  Tart  of  the  time;  at 
Brown^■ille  the  otticer  having  me  in  charge  said  he  wanted  something  to 
eat:  1  felt  like  eating,  too;  1  went  with  him  into  the  hotel:  we  got 
breakfast  there.  At  Columbia  I  was  taken  to  the  station-house;  the 
officer  at  the  station-house  wanted  to  know  if  f  should  be  locked  up ;  the 
officer  in  charge  of  nie  said,  "No;  you  need  not  lock  him  up."  The 
station-house  officer  said  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  me  unless  lie 
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looked  ino  ui> :  after  a  while  lie  came  to  me  and  .^ot  into  conversation. 
and  ^<aid,  "You  may  eome  out  to  tlie  tire,  and  have  the  privileii'e  of  tlie 
office  the  balance  of  the  evening."  They  found  out  who  I  was,  and  the 
Lord  softened  their  hearts,  and  \  enjoyed  a  good  tire  until  it  w*as  time  for 
iue  to  leave. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  having  a  ditiiculty  with  Dr.  Byrd;  was  it  he  who 
gave  you  a  l>eating  for  an  article  ]mblished  in  the  Washington  Repnlt- 
li<'an  .' — A.  Xo,  sir;  that  was  Jolni  Kelly,  a  lawyer  u})  there,  who  had 
recently  moved  there. 

Q.  It  was  an  article  reflecting  on  him  .' — A.  I  did  not  I'cgard  it  that 
way. 

Q.  Did  not  he  legard  it  that  way  ! — A.  Perhajis  if  I  state  the  circnui- 
stauces  you  may  understand  it. 

The  CHAiR:vrAN.  (to  on. 

The  ^VITNES8.  1  went  one  morning,  as  chairman  of  the  Kepublican 
c«>mmittee  of  ^Villiamsburg•  County,  to  confer  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  committee.  1  said.  "'Mr.  Lampson,  you  are  now  ac(piainted 
Avith  my  situation,  so  far  as  matters  in  this  county  are  concerned:  I 
don't  desire  any  turbulence  whatever;  if  you  will  vouch  for  quiet  and 
tail  dealing  on  the  i)art  of  the  Democrats.  I  will  vouch  for  the  same  on 
the  ]>art  of  the  Eei»ul)]icans."     •' Well.'"  he  said 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  has  all  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Kelly  and  your 
difficulty  with  him? — A.  Kelly  was  present.  Kelly  said,  ''That  is  as- 
suming considerable  res] tonsil >ility."  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility:  I  could  control  the  colored  people  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Kelly  said.  ••  We  intend  to  go  to  these  Eepublican  meetings  and  be 
heard.  If  Swails  returns  to  this  couuty  he  will  be  killed."  That  evening 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swails  at  Wasliington,  in  which  I  stated  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Kelly.  Swails,  in  connection  with  an  article  in  tliQ 
Washington  Republican,  published  that  statement.  Mr.  Kelly  got 
hold  of  the  paper  containing  it  and  saw  the  statement:  it  stated  tliat 
Kelly  had  said  that  Governor  Hampton  sanctioned  just  what  they  were 
doing.  Kelly  said  to  me  "  We  intenll  to  go  to  the  Kepuidican  meetings 
and  to  be  heard,  and  if  Swails  comes  back  he  will  be  killed,  and  Grov- 
ernor  Hampton  sanctions  what  we  are  doing."  \Vhen  Kelly  read  this 
in  the  Kepublicau.  he  came  to  me  and  said,  •'  You  made  me  conspicuous 
in  this  pajter."'  T  said,  ^'  Yes."  He  said,  ''  It  places  me  in  an  awkward 
posirion  with  the  governor:  1  want  you  to  prepare  an  article  that  Avill 
throw  some  diflerent  light  on  the  matter."  I  went  home  and  wrote  two 
articles,  one  of  them  to  the  Republican  and  one  of  them  for  Kelly,  to 
sen«l  to  the  Xews  and  Courier.  I  said  that  in  regard  to  that  inter- 
view before  leferred  to,  ^Ir.  Kelly  now  said  that  he  meant  something 
else — I  don't  remend>er  the  exact  words  now.  I  showed  to  ]Mr.  Kelly 
the  articles  I  had  })repare<l.  He  did  not  like  them.  He  did  not  want 
me  to  say  that  Mr.  Kelly  meant  so  and  so.  luit  he  Avanted  me  to  write  a 
complete  denial,  saying  that  Mr.  Kelly  dUJ  not  say  so  and  so.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  prepare  anything  more  than  I  had.  He  came  to  the 
jiost-office  two  <n-  three  times  that  day,  where  I  Avas  serving  as  assist- 
ant postmaster,  to  get  me  to  come  to  his  office;  but  I  would  not  go. 
Later  he  came  with  a  reply  prepared  h\  himself,  and  said,  '•  I  want  you 
to  sign  that.'*  I  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "  1  can't  sign  that  without  sac- 
rificing what  little  honor  I  have :  I  will  not  do  it."  He  then  stepped 
behind  me:  I  thought  he  was  going  to  look  into  the  office;  the  first  I 
knew  he  gave  me  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head,  then  two  on  my  right  arm, 
then  another  on  my  hea<l,  until  all  my  clothing  was  blooded. 

Q.  You  liave  told  us  all  that  once.     I  Avish  to  ask  you  now.  did  not 
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I\«*lly  iiisisi  tlijit  you  had  iiiisrcitioscuted  him  in  that  article  piililished 
ill  tlu'  Ileimlthcan  ;  and  did  lie  not  insist  on  your  making  a  retraction  .' — 
A.  Yes,  sij-;  lie  charged  me  with  that,  but  it  was  not  true  that  1  had  done 
so.     He  virtually  acknowlcdiivd  my  statement  to  lie  correct. 

(^>.  How  ••virtually  acknowledged  :' " — A.  In  a  letter  in  Mr.  Dawson's 
l»aj)er,  the  News  and  Courier. 

i).  I>ut  in  that  artich'  which  he  hi'ought  for  you  to  sign,  did  he  not 
insist  that  ,\(mi  had  misre]uesented  him  '. — \.   Yes,  sir. 

().  In  wh«»se  ])resence  was  that  first  eon\ crsation  held,  in  wiiich  it 
was  claimed  he  made  the  rcmaiks  you  attrihuted  to  him  .' — A.  in  ]»res- 
eiice  (►!' .Mr.  J.  II.  Lampson. 

By  Mr.  ('amehox  : 

(}.  When  did  Swails  resign  his  scMt  in  the  senate  .' — A.  1  don't  know 
exactly. 

Q.  About  what  time.' — A.  Short  1\  after  the  organization  of  the  Hamp- 
ton government. 

(}.  Then  perha]>s  it  was  a  year  ago  last  summer  .' — A.  I  think  about  a 
year  ago  last  fall. 

Q.  Where  did  Swails  reside  from  the  time  he  resigned  his  seat  iti  the 
senate  until  the  time  he  was  expelled  from  his  home  ? — A.  in  Kingstree. 

().  Did  those  genth^men  who  came  there  and  exi>elled  him  i-eside  in 
Kingstree  during  that  time  also  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  a  year,  or  more  than  a  year,  after  he  resigned  his 
senatorshii>,  that  they  came  and  ex|)el]ed  him  ? — A.  I  am  not  exactly 
siu'e  about  the  length  of  time:  it  may  not  have  been  so  long:  it  was 
vsome  time  after  his  icsignation. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  The  e\]>elliug  that  they  did  was  as  you  have  stated;  they  read  the 
resolutions  and  told  him  wliat   had  been   i)assed  at  that  meeting? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 


S.  S.   HANNA. 

Chakleston.  S.  C.  JauKary  2i,  1871). 
S.  S.  Haxna  sworn  and  examitied. 
By  tlie  Chaikmam  : 

(Question,  ^^'llere  do  you  reside  ' — Answei'.  In  Williamsburg  County, 
in  the  town  of  King.stree. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  ? — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  2.3  years  old. 

Q.  With  which  political  i)arty  do  yon  act  ? — A.  With  the  Ke]>ublican 
paitv. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  on  the  da,\  of  the  last  election  .' — A.  At  Kingstree 
precinct,  Williamsburg. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  a<'t ' — A.  As  Knited  States  supervisor. 

Q.  Go  on  an<l  tell  what  occurred  in  your  ])recinct  that  day  in  connec- 
tion with  tlu'  election. — A.  1  was  ai)i)oiiited  as  super\"isor  by  Chief  Super- 
Aisor  Poinier.  On  the  day  of  election  I  left  my  house  about  four  o'clock. 
I  live  about  a  mile  out  of  town.  1  arrixed  at  the  ]»Iace  where  the  voting 
was  to  be  <l(>ne  about  live  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  told  that  the 
jjoll  had  been  oj)ened  about  an  honr  before  I  got  there.  1  proceeded 
to  the  polling  jdace,  showed  my  commission  as  supervisor,  and  asked 
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admission  ;  the  uiiiiia;.iOis  said  they  would  not  admit  menorany  oue  else. 
I  said,  "■  -My  instinctioiis  were  to  ,i>o  inside," but  that  made  no  ditttiVice 
to  them;  they  would  not  admit  me. 

Q.  Who  were  the  manaijers? — A.  (i.  \V.  Arms.  JM.  H.  Lofton,  and 
Eobert  Hurst.  I  showed  them  my  commission  and  asked  admission; 
tliey  told  me  I  could  not  lio  in:  they  said  the  Democratic  su])ervisor 
"was  not  there,  and  that  he  would  not  be  there  that  day,  and  that  if  he 
came  they  Avouhl  not  admit  liim.  I  said  I  could  not  keej*  a  poll-list 
properly  outside;  the  voting"  was  d<uie  in  the  court-house  np  stairs; 
there  were  ste])s  ruuninji'  u])  to  the  room — narrow  steps  between  the 
railing-  and  the  door;  the  tattle  was  situated  in  the  dctor,  and  they  were 
inside.  I  had  to  station  myself  outside;  1  endeavored  to  keep  a  poll- 
list,  but  I  could  not  keep  one,  nor  could  I  supervise  the  election, 
stationed  where  I  was.  Everything- went  on  all  right,  so  far  as  I  could  see 
during  the  day,  until  ti^e  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  forty  Democrats 
fi'om  Graham's  Cross-Roads  came.  This  was  al;)out  a  half  an  hour  before 
the  polls  were  closed.  I  was  standing  as  near  as  I  could  get  to  the  box ; 
voters  were  rushing  in  between  myself  and  the  door:  I  could  not  sui)er- 
vise  the  election  at  all,  because  I  was  right  in  the  \\ay  of  everybody  and 
everybody  was  right  in  my  way,  so  that  I  could  not  see  anything  con- 
siderable of  the  time,  though  I  had  stationed  myself  as  close  as  1  could 
be  to  the  box.  That  morning,  befoie  I  got  there,  se^"eral  voters  had 
voted;  I  eiuleavored  to  get  their  names,  but  the  managers  would  not  let 
me  have  them.  As  I  was  going  to  say,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
polls  Avere  about  to  close  that  evening,  about  forty  Democrats  came  up 
to  the  ]>olls  and  asked  me  what  business  1  had  there;  I  said  I  was 
United  States  supervisor,  and  my  business  is  to  sui)ervise  the  election; 
they  told  me  I  had  no  business  there;  several  pistols  were  drawn  on  me 
iiud  I  was  driven  away;  Dr.  Byrd,  who  was  captain  of  the  company, 
told  me  to  leave  the  place;  I  came  away,  and  after  I  came  away  and 
they  had  voted  they  came  down,  and  there  came  very  near  being  a 
collision  there  near  the  polls.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  back  there  any 
more.  When  the  voting  had  got  through,  the  managers  sent  Wi>rd  for 
me  to  come  V)ack  up  and  help  them  canvass  the  votes;  I  asked  if  those 
men  had  taken  the  ])ro]>er  oath;  1  asked  that  because,  before  I  left, 
they  had  commenced  voting  without  any  oath  being  administered; 
they  had  voted  regardless  of  the  oath  or  anything  else.  1  went  back 
up  and  helped  canvass  the  votes.  1  asked  tlie  Democratic  managers — 
they  were  all  Democrats — what  was  the  niunl)er  of  votes  on  the  poll - 
list.  I  could  not  kee]>  a  list.  I  had  aske<l  the  men  as  they  came  uj^  to 
vote,  or  after  they  had  voted,  what  their  names  Avere,  so  that  I  could 
put  them  dow  n  on  the  list,  an<l  come  as  near  nmking  a  full  list  as  I 
could;  the  colored  men  generally  gave  me  their  names;  I  think  all  of 
them  did;  the  Avhite  men  generally  Av<mld  not  give  me  their  names  at  all; 
they  told  me  1  had  no  business  there,  and  had  no  right  to  keej)  any 
13oll-list,  therefore  I  had  to  do  the  l)est  I  could  under  this  disadvantage. 
1  saw  before  I  was  driven  aAvay  that  they  had  commenced  stuflflng  the  box. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  t — A.  I  saw  men  rushing  right  up  and  voting 
withimt  taking  any  oath,  nor  was  it  re<|uired.  1  staid  on  the  steps 
as  long  as  I  could  to  S(^  Avhat  was  going  on.  They  said  they  intended 
to  carry  that  precinct  no  matter  how  folks  voted. 

Q.  You  said  you  asked  the  maiuigers  how  many  names  there  were  on 
the  ]>oll-list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  inform  you  t — A.  Ko,  sir :  they  said  I  ought  to  have  been 
there.  1  left  lumie  in  ample  time  to  get  there  l>efore  the  polls  should 
haA'e  opened. 
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.  Q.  At  what  tiiiu'  did  you  aiTixc  there  ? — A.  About  tive  o'clock  in  the 
111  o^mng. 

ijj.  And  found  the  ])olls  opened  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  voters  toUl  me 
the  polls  liad  been  opened  an  hour  before  J  j»(>t  there. 

Q.  What  does  the  law  reciuire  as  to  the  openinj;-  of  the  polls  ? — A.  Thc« 
hnv  sa.vs  the  polls  shall  be  o]>eued  at  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  present  wlien  rlie  votes  wen;  counted  out  of  the  box  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  renu'iiiber  the  number  of  x'otes  taken  out  of  the  box  ? — 
A.  They  would  not  let  ine  see  that;  they  told  me  there  were  about  ti 
•thousand  names  on  the  jtoll-list.  After  tlie  \ otes  were  canvassed  there 
were  a  great  deal  more  tlian  that. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  excess  ? — A.  Where  they  found  one  or 
two  votes,  or  three  or  four,  together,  they  sometimes  threw  out  one  or 
two,  and  sometimes  they  didn't;  sometinu's  a  Republican  vote  was 
thrown  out.  sometimes  a  Democratic.  There  were  not  very  many  of 
them  thrown  out. 

i).  You  stated  that  they  tohl  you  tliere  were  about  a  thousand  nam,e.s 
on  the  i)oll-list  :' — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  many  ballots  they  found  in  the  box  ! — 
A.  They  didn't  tell  me  ;  but  there  were  more  than  that  in  the  box. 

(^.  Ilow  many  votes  have  usually  been  cast  at  that  ])recinct  ' — 
A.  Well,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  l{e]nil)licans  liaxe  always 
had  a  majority  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  at  that  precinct. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  this  year? — A.  The  Democrats  claimed  about 
twenty-six  majority;  to  t<'ll  the  exact  number  I  could  not. 

Q.  Are  you  jiretty  well  ac<piainted  with  the  colored  voters  in  that 
precinct? — A.   lam. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  colored  voters  are  you  satistied  that 
they  were  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  IJeiniblican  party  at  the  last  elec- 
tion as  they  ever  were? — A.  They  exhibited  greater  zeal  at  the  last 
election  than  we  have  ever  seen  l>efore;  a  great  many  that  had  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  previous  election  came  out  Sijuai'ely  and 
voted  the  Kepublican  ticket  this  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  They  showed  their  tickets,  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cohired  m^n  being  converted  from  Kepnbli- 
canism  to  Democracy? — A.  1  don't  know  of  one,  sir — not  one;  instead 
of  that  I  know  of  colored  jieople  being  converted  tioin  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  lie[>ublican  parti. 

Q.  ])id  you  take  any  i)art  in  the  political  canvass  prior  to  the  day  of 
the  last  election  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  i)reseiit  at  any  political  meeting  <luring  the  camass ? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  On  the  oth  of  October,  at  White  Oak. 

('.  Did  aii.N  thing  unusual  occur,  or  was  any  violence  ottered  by  the 
Democrats  ? — A.  I  was  jnesent  at  that  meeting  at  White  Oak  on  the  otli 
<»f  October;  1  was  invite<l  there  by  the  precinct  chairman. 

Q.  A  Ke[>ublican  meeting,  was  it? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  a  Republican  club 
meeting. 

Q.  Was  it  called  as  a  lle[>ublican  chil>  meeting  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  it  was 
called  as  a  Kei)ul)licau  club  meeting.  I  left  my  home  about  nine  o'clock 
that  morning;  I  live  about  seven  miles  from  town;  I  got  down  to  Wliite 
Oak  about  ten  o'clock,  or  Ijetween  ten  or  eleven ;  when  I  got  there  I 
found  that  tlie  meeting  had  been  broken  u^);  I  asked  the  colored  men 
I  met  around  there  the  reason ;  they  told  me  that  Democrats  had  come 
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tliere  and  asked  for  a  division  of  time ;  that  the  chairinau  wonld  not 
consent  to  tliat ;  that  then  the  Democrats  said  they  wonhl  have  it;  the 
Eepnblican  chairman  saw  that  tliey  intended  A'iolence,  for  they  had 
gnns — eight  or  ten  of  the  Democrats  had  gnns. 

♦  Q.  Did  yon  see  any  Democrats  with  guns  tliere? — A.  I  was  not  there 
in  time  to  see  them  at  the  meeting-,  for  it  was  broken  up  l)efore  I  got 
there.  After  the  meeting*  was  broken  up  T  saw  I)eiu(»crats  around  there 
with  guns.  The  colored  men  said  these  Democrats  that  had  guns  were 
the  men  who  had  interrupted  the  meeting",  and  threatened  violence  if 
they  were  not  allowed  a  division  of  time.  I  staid  there  about  half  an 
hour;  then  I  and  a  number  of  other  men  who  had  come  there  to  the 
meeting  mounted  and  set  out  for  home.  After  we  had  advanced  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  the  meeting,  we  looked  back  and  saw  about 
150  red-shirts  l)ehind  us,  whooping  and  yelling;  we  rode  on  till  we  got 
within  three  miles  of  home,  when  we  were  overtaken;  we  foun<l  that 
the  company  was  under  command  of  Dr.  Byrd.  Dr.  Byrd  rode  uj)  to 
Mr.  Swails  and  told  him  he  had  done  so  much  harm  and  mischief  in  the 
county  tliat  he  wanted  him  to  ride  up  to  town  in  his  ranks  nnd  with  his 
men.  Swails  said  he  would  not.  He  saw  that  they  intended  to  use  vio- 
lence, and  refused  to  ride  to  town  Avith  them;  he  said  he  liad  come  from 
home  peacefully,  and  was  returning  home  peacefully.  The  company  of 
red-shirts  still  remained  behind,  and  we  rode  on  till  we  got  about  two 
miles  from  home,  when  a  portion  of  the  l^emocrats  lode  by  us,  nntil 
they  got  in  front  of  us,  and  left  a  portion  of  the  company  behind  us. 
This  ])ut  ns  l^etween  two  companies  of  men.  Then  they  stoiiped  us, 
and  Dr.  Byrd  told  Swails  to  ride  up  in  his  ranks.  Swails  said  he  would 
not  consent  to  ride  u])  with  them  unless  the  rest  of  his  men  would  con- 
sent also  to  go  with  him ;  they  Avoidd  not  consent  for  ns  to  ride  up  with 
him,  but  simply  wanted  Swails;  Swails  said,  "'Gentlemen,  am  I  to  con- 
sider mys(4f  nnder  arrest?"  they  said,  ''Yes,  you  are  under  arrest;  Ave 
are  going  to  force  you  to  ride  u\i  into  town  with  us."  Swails  said,  "If  I 
am  nnder  arrest  I  will  have  to  do  it."  The  Democrats  showed  no  war- 
rants nor  anything  else.  They  rode  on,  yelling  and  whooi)ing,  till  they 
got  up  town.  On  reaching  town  Swails  uuide  to  go  right  to  his  own 
house,  but  they  ordered  him  to  ride  around  town ;  he  refused  to  ride 
around  the  town  with  them,  and  tried  to  break  froiu  them;  the  men 
got  after  him,  and  caught  him  right  in  front  of  the  court-house,  and  col- 
lared him;  some  of  them  hollered,  "Shoot  him,  shoot  him.''  The  rest 
of  us  all  made  right  for  the  court-house.  Some  colored  men  asked 
Swails  to  get  down  from  his  horse  and  go  inside  of  the  court-house  to 
keep  from  being  hurt.  My  father  was  along  with  us  also ;  he  managed 
to  get  Swails  away  from  these  men  and  pushed  him  inside  of  the  court- 
house. As  he  was  going  towards  the  court-honse  they  said  again, 
"Shoot  him,  shoot  him!"  and  they  did  shoot,  and  hit  my  father;  we 
ai)i)ealed  to  the  peace  officers  to  protect  us,  but  they  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  The  peace  officers  are  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir,  except  the  sheriff; 
we  sent  for  him  as  «piick  as  possible  ;  he  came  and  quieted  the  men,  and 
made  them  disperse. 

Q.  Did'you  witness  any  other  violence  during  the  campaign? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  there  was  onlj-  one  meeting  at  which  the>'  served  us  that  way. 

Q.  Was  the  club  meeting  of  which  you  have  spt)ken  a  public  meeting 
or  a  private  one  ? — A.  It  was  a  private  club  meeting,  .sir-;  we  had  organ- 
ized liepublican  clubs  in  various  precincts,  holding  our  private  meetings 
as  the  Democrats  did.     They  had  their  clubs  organized. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Have  you  been  arrested  since  the  election? — A.  I  have  been,  sir. 
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Q.  Give  lis  the  history  of  it. — A.  The  United  States  commissioner 
came  around  and  sent  for  me  to  make  out  affidavits  about  what  occurred 
at  the  ehH'tioM. 

Q.  About  the  White  Oak  riot  ? — A.- No,  sir;  about  the  election ;  I  did 
so:  after  tliecoiniiiissioner  h4t,  warrants  were  issued  for  us,  saying  that 
we  had  comniitted  perjnrx . 

Q.  AVho  caused  warrants  to  be  issued  against  you  .' — A.  G.  W.  Arms. 

Q.  One  of  the  managers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  What  was  the  result  ? — A,  I  was  phn-ed  in  jail  for  four  days;  then 
I  Avas  released  by  the  United  States  marslial ;  I  was  brought  down  here 
and  brought  before  the  court  here,  and  got  rid  of  the  cliarge.  ]My  father 
also  was  impiisoued  on  charge  of  ])erjury. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  other  witnesses  who  testified  as  to  tlie  oc- 
currences at  that  White  Oak  precinct  were  ariested  ujjon  charge  of  per- 
iury.  or  some  other  cliarge' — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is.  warrants  were  issued 
for  them,  and  the  only  way  that  any  of  them  could  avoi<l  being  arrested 
was  by  keeping  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Wariants  were  issued  for  allot  them,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  they  did  not  get  hold  of  all  them. 

By  ]\rr.  KiKKWOOD  : 

(^  The  attidavits  upon  which  they  charged  you  with  perjury  were 
made  l)efor('  the  Ignited  States  commissioner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  The  warrants  u])on  which  you  were  arrested  were  issued  by  what 
authority  ? — .V.  TJy  the  trial  justice. 

Q.  Is  he  a  State  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  f'A^iEKON: 
Q.  And  warrants  were  issued  against  you  and  other  Aptnesses  upon 
affidavits  mad«'  by  the  men  Avhom  you  had  charged  with  committing 
these  frauds  in  the  election  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

By  the  Ciiaikmax  : 

Q.  Y'ou  first  made  an  affidavit  before  the  commissioners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  subsiMiuently,  parties  charged  you  before  the  trial  justice  with 
perjury,  and  they  iiiadi^  the  affidavits,  not  before  the  conmiissioners,  but 
betbre  the  trial  justice? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Mv.  ]McD0NALD : 

Q,.  Did  you  swear  to  any  of  the  affidavits  you  made  ? — A.  I  simply 
told  the  truth  as  to  what  occurred. 

Q.  What  was  stated  in  the  affidavits  ? — A..  I  stated  how  L  was  treated 
at  the  poll,  and  what  else  occurred  there. 

Q.  And  other  parties  made  affidavits  that  wliat  you  swore  to  was 
false? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore;  chai'ged  you  with  committing  perjury  .' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  they  denied  in  their  affidavits  what  you  swore  to  in  your  affi- 
davits If — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  White  Oak  meeting  ? — A.  I 
was  only  a  witness  in  the  White  Oak  case;  I  made  out  affidavits  in  the 
White  Oak  case  also;  but  this  charge  of  perjury  against  me  Avas  for  the 
affidavits  1  made  before  the  T'nited  States  coiimiissioner  in  regard  to 
what  hai)i>en<'d  at  the  election. 

Q.  Dill  Aou  make  affidavits  before  the  commissioner  about  the  White 
Oak  case? — A.  I  only  testified  in  that  case. 

Q.  Before  the  commissioner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  not  for  tliat  that  they  took  out  the  wariiiTits  ajiain.st  you 
for  periury.  but  for  tlie  affidavit  iu  regaid  to  wliat  took  place  at  the 
election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  affidavits  about  the  White  Oak  difficulty?— A.  Well, 
sir,  my  father  was  called  u])ou  :  he  was  the  one  that  was  shot;  he  made 
out  the  affidavit. 

Q.  He  was  shot  at  the  court-house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  melee  at  the  time  8wails  got  into  the  court-house  .' — A.  He 
was  shot  before  Swails  got  into  the  court-house. 

Q.  But  dnring  that  difficulty  '.—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  he  was  sliot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  Avithin 
ten  steps;  he  Avas  shot  twice.  The  first  ball  came  from  the  pistol  of  J)r. 
S.  D.  Byrd;  the  second  from  the  pistol  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Q,  Was  it  not  for  swearing  as  to  who  had  shot  your  father  that  Avar- 
rants  were  taken  out  against  those  who  swore  that  Dr.  Byrd  and  this 
other  man  had  done  the  sliooting? — A.  Xo,  sir;  a  warrant  was  taken 
out  for  my  father  for  making  out  that  affidavit,  but  no  Avarrants  were 
issued  against  the  witnesses,  except  one  or  tAvo. 

Q.  Wliat  one  or  tAvo  ? — A.  I  believe  A.  J.  Mc(Till  was  one. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  preA'iously  charging  these  parties  with  doing  the 
shooting  that  your  father  Avas  charged  Avith  iierjury  ? — A.  I  didn't  see 
the  warrants,  Init  I  heard  that  a\  arrants  were  issue(l. 

Q.  For  statements  that  y<mr  father  had  made  Avhicli  rlicy  charged 
Avere  false  ? — A.  That  is  my  belief,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ]»recinct  that  you  attended  as  sui»ervisor  :' — A.  In 
Williamsburg,  at  the  county  seat. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  there  about  iiA'e  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  I 
left  home  at  four;  I  had  only  a  mih'  to  tr.ivel,  and  1  g(>t  there  [)re<'isely 
at  five. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anybody  Avhat  time  it  was,  or  did  you  take  any  means 
of  kuoAviug  the  time  ? — A.  I  asked  Avhat  time  it  was,  and  they  said  it 
was  six  o'clock  before  I  got  there. 

.  Q.  They  claimed  that  it  AA'as  sifter  six  o'clock  when  yon  got  there  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir;  but  I  Avas  certain  it  was  not. 

Q.  That  Avas  what  was  claimed  by  the  managers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  it  was  not  ? — A.  1  told  them  it  AAas not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  AAatches  or  time-pie<'es  exhibited  to  determine  the 
time  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  none  at  all.  If  they  had  them  they  did  not  exhibit 
any. 

Q.  Where  was  the  electioji  held  ?  ^^'hat  kind  of  a  building  ? — A.  In 
the  court-room,  upstairs. 


JOHX  H.  PEXDEGKAST. 

< "harle8To:n,  S.  ("..Jauuari/  L'-l,  1S79. 
John  H.  Pendegkast  sworn  and  examined. 

]3y  the  Ciiaik^ian  : 
Question.   What   position   di<l  ,\ou  hold  on   election   day  ? — .Vnswei', 
Deputy  marshal. 

Q.  Where? — A.   In  Kingstree. 

Q.  Were  you  present  Avhen  those  Aotes  Avere  counted? — A.  Xo.  sir; 
1  was  not  there  when  they  were  counted;  I  Mas  at  the  c(Uut-house.  but 
not  in  sight,  as  they  didn't  alloAV  ine  in  sight. 
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By  Mr.  f 'amekon  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  ek^'tion  .' — A.  I  was  at  the  Kiug-.s- 
tree  poll. 

Q.  Acting  deputy  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ditticulty  that  day  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  describe  it  ? — A.  In  the  morninji"  1  got  there  before  five 
o'clock.  I  had  a  little  shop  on  the  rijjflit,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  village.  AVhen  I  got  in  there  it  was  Just  a  little  light.  When  1 
went  to  the  poll  the  box  was  in  the  door,  and  one  ])ortion  of  the  court- 
house was  closed  an<l  one  portion  oi)en,  and  the  managers  were  inside. 
It  was  not  quite  five  o'clock  then,  aiul  1  went  on  down  town  as  far  as  the 
l)ump,  about  forty  yards.  I  came  back,  and  when  I  returned  there  were 
one  t)r  two  men  who  had  already  votetl.  I  went  to  the  poll  to  vote.  I 
had  my  ticket,  and  went  to  i)ut  it  down  in  the  box,  and  they  had  a 
little  fiat  stick  to  ])ush  the  tickets  down  in  the  box.  I  had  to  push  my 
ticket  in  the  box  when  I  i)ut  it  in.  1  thought  it  was  very  strange,  but  I 
didn't  say  anything,  and  they  went  along  voting  all  through  the  day. 
The  tax-book  laid  right  at  the  polls,  and  every  Kepublican  that  cameun 
to  vote  could  not  vote  unless  he  i>aid  his  taxes,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  thus  they  went  on.  Mr.  Kelley  was  there,  and  the  manager  was  in- 
side, also  the  supervisor,  and  whenever  a  Republican  came  up  to  vote, 
if  he  didn't  have  a  big*  mustache  and  beard,  he  had  to  go  through  that 
book  and  pay  his  tax  before  he  could  vote.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kelley  was 
standing  right  up  at  the  l)ox  and  Mr.  Hanna  was  standing  near,  and  I 
asked  him  to  gi\e  me  thf  names  to  give  to  Mr.  Hanna. 

Q.  Was  he  the  United  States  sui>ervisor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  stood  there, 
and  as  they  were  ])ressing  back  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  house,  I 
could  not  get  in  to  get  the  names;  but  such  as  1  could,  I  would  speak 
them. 

Q.  When  the  names  were  called  out  you  would  give  them  to  Hanna  ?  — 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  on  the  Kepublican  side.  They  voted  until'  three 
o'clock,  and  my  commission  had  just  come  then  from  Charleston,  and 
it  was  too  late  then  to  get  into  the  poll  to  discharge  my  duty;  and  tbe 
chairman  said  1  could  get  there  as  marshal.  Mr.  Kelley  was  saying  all 
the  time,  "Well,  you  can  go  on  ;  the  bosses  will  be  here  directly;  there 
will  be  somebody  here  directly  to  rule  you."  He  asked  me  wiiat  was 
my  authority,  and  1  said  I  am  United  States  deputy,  and  he  said,  "Who 
gave  you  a  commission  f'  1  said,  "Judge  Wallace,"  and  he  said,  "  He 
had  no  more  right  to  give  you  a  commission  than  a  cat,"  and  said  he 
would  vsee  al>out  it  before  sundown.  Well,  we  had  lively  voting,  and 
before  sundown  I  never  saw  such  a  Itepublican  vote  at  Kingstree  a« 
long  as  1  have  been  there.  They  voted  lively  at  one  time.  There  were 
four  hundred  voted  at  one  time  just  as  fast  as  they  could  go  up  and 
vote.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  kept  saving  what  they  were  going  t-o 
do,  what  wouhl  become  of  us,  and  that  we  would  "catch  it"  before  sun- 
down. I  told  thcni  I  would  discharge  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, and  about  six  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  evening,  as 
the  train  came  up,  then  we  heard  great  hollering  and  shouting  at  the 
depot,  and  1  came  down  the  court-house  stei)S  and  went  down  on  the 
street,  and  saw  a  great  crowd  coming  from  the  depot  and  there  was  a 
crowd  standing  on  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  tlu^y  white  meu? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  saw  Dr.  B>Td.     Some 

colored  men  wen^  playing  music  on  the  bridge,  and  when  these  men 

came  up  they  said,  "Now,  stop;  not  another  damned  word  of  it  here; 

you  have  been  ruling  Kingstree  long  enough,  and  we  rule  it  now." 

27  s  c 
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Some  of  the  men  stopped  and  got  seared.  Then  they  marehed  down 
and  came  by  the  court-house  and  hollered,  "File  left/'  and  they  filed  left. 
I  was  in  front  of  them.  They  marched  up  the  steps,  and  as  they  got  up 
there  Mr.  Hanna  was  sitting  on  a  box,  and  they  said,  "Get  away  from 
here,  God  damn  you ;  what  business  you  got  here  f"  And  this  man  who 
spoke  to  Hanna  looked  to  me  and  said,  "  You  one  of  the  United  States 
marshals,  eh?"  "I  said,  "Yes,  sir;  I  was."  He  said,  "God  damn  you, 
your  time  is  out  here,"  and  I  was  told  to  get  down.  Dr.  Byrd  said, 
"Damn  you,  get  do^^^l,"  and  brought  out  his  pistol,  but  I  still  would  not 
move.  Then  another  young  man  knocked  me  and  struck  me,  and  as  I 
turned  round  a  cooper  struck  me  and  knocked  me  down  the  steps. 
They  had  knocked  Hanna  down  the  steps  bodily,  and  by  that  time  they 
had  jumped  uj)  on  the  box  that  Hanna  had  and  commenced  taking  out 
tickets.  They  run  over  the  box  and  took  out  numbers  of  tickets,  and 
said,  "God  damn  it,  now  men  vote;  we  put  Graham's  Cross-Iioads 
through,  and  now  we  will  put  Kingstree  through."  I  am  certain  that 
some  of  the  men  had  two  or  three  tickets  and  voted  them  at  once.  They 
just  went  right  on  voting  and  hollering. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  were  there  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  about 
45  or  50,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  Byrd  vote  for  them  ? — A.  Each  man  came  in  and  he  gave  them 
out  tickets,  and  said  they  had  put  Graham's  Crd^s-Roads  through,  now 
we  will  put  Kingstree  through ;  and  they  commenced  voting  and  voting, 
and  after  they  got  through  a  man  run  down  and  said  to  us,  "Y'ou  must 
get  down  or  these  men  will  hurt  you."  I  went  down  the  steps  and 
Hanna  was  half-way  down  the  steps  standing  there,  and  some  more 
young  men  run  down  the  other  side  while  we  run  down  on  this  side,  and 
they  formed  a  line  and  said,  "  Now,  God  damn  you,  prepare  yoiu-selves." 
We  were  then  on  one  side  and  they  were  on  the  other.  One  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Fulton  came  to  Hanna  and  knocked  Hanna  and 
cut  his  foot,  and  they  blinded  him,  and  the  men  drew  their  revolvers 
and  said,  "  Now  form  a  line  and  we  will  shoot  you  pretty  quick."  I 
went  to  Captain  Steel,  who  is  the  trial  justice,  and  said  to  him  at  the 
time,  "  Captain,  I  wish  you  would  try  to  stop  these  men";  and  he  said, 
"  I  cannot  do  anything  with  the  men."  He  went  to  Mr.  Fireson  and 
said,  "Let  us  have  peace";  and  Fireson  made  an  oath  and  went  back 
on  the  other  side  and  commenced  rearing  and  tearing,  and  they  drew 
their  pistols,  and  Dr.  Byrd  said  to  the  colored  men,  "  We  will  give  you 
five  minutes  to  leave  Kingstree."  While  they  were  going  on  that  way 
I  saw  our  men  were  going  back  and  getting  scared.  1  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  I  ran  to  the  book  and  sent  a  telegram  right  down 
to  Mr.  Wallace  asking  him,  "What  must  I  do?"  He  sent  word 
back  to  me  asking  what  I  wanted,  and  to  report  to-morrow.  They 
went  on  shooting  and  charging  and  rearing  around  here,  and  they 
came  over  on  our  side  of  the  street  and  said,  "What!  didn't  I  tole  you 
all  you  must  leave  in  five  minutes  f "  We  said  we  had  a  right  to  stay 
there,  and  several  men  came  there  and  said  to  us  at  the  time,  "  Why,  we 
have  voted  at  Graham's  Cross-Roads,  and  now  we  are  going  to  put 
Kingstree  through ;  and  now,  damn  it,  I  want  you  all  to  help  your- 
selves." Well,  we  could  not  do  anything.  They  went  on  that  way 
some  considerable  time  that  night,  but  didn't  hurt  anybody  particularly. 
When  they  marched  from  us  they  went  down  to  the  depot  yelling  and 
hollering,  and  they  dug  a  hole  at  the  depot — making  a  colored  man  dig 
it — and  pretended  to  bury  Mr.  Swails ;  and  Dr.  Byrd,  who  was  the 
preacher,  attended  the  funeral  over  it,  and  then  they  shot  over  it  a  vol- 
ley or  so,  and  went  off  when  the  train  came.  Then  1  sent  a  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Swails,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Washington   stating  some 
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things.  I  swore  before  the  eoniniissioners ;  tlien  they  took  out  au 
iiKlietiiieiit  against  me  that  1  swore  to  a  lie.  Before  they  in<lict«*(l  me 
jVIr.  Nelson  came  to  me  (he  is  a  Democrat)  and  sjwke  to  me  f>u  the 
street,  and  said,  "  Now,  eaptuin,  you  had  better,  damn  it,  take  that 
back;  if  you  don't  take  it  back,  damn  it,  if  you  don't  catch  it  before  we 
get  througli.  We  are  not  after  you,  Imt  we  are  after  Swails."  He  said, 
''You  people  don't  know  much,  and  I  know  you  would  all  vote  with  us 
if  it  was  not  for  such  i»eoi)le  as  Swails.''  And  he  said,  ''You  had  better 
take  it  all  back,  or  you  will  be  indicted.''  1  said  1  didn't  send  a  letter 
with  the  intention  of  having  it  published,  but  it  was  a  private  letter; 
and  I  said,  ''  What  I  said  in  it  was  the  truth,  and  J  ain't  going  to  take  it 
back."  I  told  him  I  had  not  sent  the  letter  to  be  published,  and  I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  doing  right  to  take  it  back. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  juivate  letter  to  Mr.  ISwails  in  Washington  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  the  occurrences  that  took  place  at  Kingstree  on  election-day  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Swails  i)ublislied  that  letter  in  the  Washington  Republican  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y(m  tell  IVfr,  Swails  about  his  funeral? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just 
told  him  what  a  good  election  we  had,  &c.i  and  I  told  him  if  justice  was 
done  we  had  a  better  election  than  they  had  in  AVilliamsburg  County, 
but  that  we  were  robbed  of  it.  They  said,  "  You  can't  stay  here  and 
testify  here  against  us,  and  if  you  do  you  will  account  for  it."  They 
said,  "Since  you — now  you  are  into  it^ — testified  what  was  done,  now 
you  will  have  to  account  for  it.  We  didn't  intend  to  do  anything  \nth 
you  at  first,  but  you  have  got  youiself  into  it  now." 

By  Mr.  CA^rERON: 

Q.  Well,  they  indicted  yim  for  libel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  airested? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  went  to  Columbia  I 
was  aiTested,  ami  after  I  came  back  from  Columbia  there  were  several 
friends  sent  to  me.  The  only  way  I  can  do  now  is  not  to  go  to  the  April 
Terra  of  the  court,  else  I  will  be  put  off  like  Swails,  and  it  will  be  worse 
than  Swails.  A  man  sent  word  to  me  Saturday  before  last  that  I  had 
better  leave  or  I  will  be  put  off'  just  like  Swails. 

Q.  Who  sent  that  message? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  James  Flute. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  I  would  not  have  any 
l>la<ie  to  go  like  Swails,  but  I  would  go  under  the  ground  or  go  to  hell. 
He  sent  that  woid  by  two  different  persons.  Those  same  Democrats 
have  been  at  my  house  since,  but  my  family  could  not  tell  who  they  were. 
They  came  and  told  my  wife  and  children  that  all  they  wanted  was  me. 
They  told  some  men  if  they  w  ould  tell  them  where  I  was  they  would 
pay  them.  1  didn't  stay  home ;  I  staid  with  my  neighbors.  I  haven't 
been  staying  in  my  house  since  the  election,  but  with  my  neighbors. 

Q.  wiiy  did  you  not  stay  there  ? — A.  Because  I  have  been  threatened 
so  much  I  dare  not  go  in  Kingstree  and  do  my  buying  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Well,  a  merchant  last  year;  but  since 
the  election  I  liaven't  done  anything.  The  peoi)le  just  help  me  along; 
I  can't  stay  with  my  family  at  all ;  I  had  to  leave  thein. 

By  Mr.  ]\rcD0NALD : 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  why  you  do  not  go  back  there  because  you  are 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  there  for  libel  ? — A.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
threatened,  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  back. 

Q.  You  are  afraid  you  will  be  arrested  and  i)nt  in  jail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  thev  make  threats. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  dauger  of  going  to  jail  the  principal  fear  with  you  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  too. 

Q.  You  are  a  captain  of  a  company  up  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  a  captain  during  the  campaign? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I 
never  was  a  captain. 

Q.  You  were  an  officer  of  a  company  ? — A.  Is"o,  sir ;  I  never  had  a 
company  in  my  charge ;  I  was  not  elected. 

Q.  You  were  a  candidate,  were  you  ? — A.  That  was  about  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

Q.  "Were  you  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three 
or  four  years  ago,  or  more. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lieutenant  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  company  is  l>roken  up. 

Q.  AVhen  was  it  broken  up  ? — A.  Well,  it  never  was  organized.  The 
company  never  did  get  together ;  they  never  drilled  one  day. 

Q.  Tlien  you  got  the  commission  of  lieutenant  without  the  company 
being  formed — an  officer  of  a  company  that  never  was  organized  i — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  getting  it  up,  and  only  got  as  far  as  appointing  the  com- 
mittee to  get  it  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  Republicans  come  to  Kingstree  with  arms  on 
the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Not  one  that  I  saw. 

Q.  i)o  you  not  know  that  they  had  a  large  quantity  of  arms  in  Phil. 
Fulton's  house? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  and  I  don't  believe 
that  they  did.     If  they  did,  it  was  a  i)rivate  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  a  great  many  of  the  colored  people  say,  on  the 
day  of  election,  that  they  had  arms  at  Fulton's  house  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
believe  if  they  had  arms  there  when  Byrd  came  in  and  commenced  lighting 
us  at  the  court-house,  that  it  would  have  been  very  good  for  him  and 
the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  people  have  arms  that  night,  and  were  they 
not  tiring  around  the  town  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  tiring  there,  but  it  was  all  done  by  that  Byrd  crowd. 

Q.  After  Byrd  and  his  men  went  away,  was  there  not  tiring  kept  up 
all  night  by  the  colored  people  ? — A.  No,  sir.  AMien  they  went  away, 
I  went  to  my  shop  outside  of  the  village. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  tiring  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard 
that  tiring  from  those  men. 

Q.  Did  you  not  stay  ? — A.  I  didn't  stay  any  longer  than  they  went  to 
the  depot  and  commenced  their  funeral. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  tired  after  you  went  home  I — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  know ;  but  there  was  not  much  then. 

Q.  At  the  election  poll  you  say  you  gave  Hanna  the  names  of  the 
Kepublicans,  as  far  as  you  could  get  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  give  the  names  of  any  Democrats  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
some,  but  not  all. 

Q,  Then  he  did  not  get  down  on  the  list  all  that  votsd  that  day  I — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  didn't  know  them  aU.  I  didn't  even 
give  him  the  names  of  all  the  Republicans,  as  I  didn't  know  them  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  there  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
that  day? — A.  I  did  know  some  one  or  two, 

Q.  Were  tliere  not  a  good  many  colored  votes  received  there  that 
morning  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  Was  not  the  very  tirst  colored  vote  that  was  received  there  that 
morning  a  Democratic  vote,  given  by  a  colored  man  who  had  been  a 
colored  Republican  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McKnight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  not  his  vote  the  first  colored  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  vote  tlie  Demoeratic  ticket? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  un- 
derstood he  did,  bnt  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  Repnblican  before  that  time? — A.  Well,  yes,  sirj 
he  had  called  himself  a  Kei)ubli('au. 

Q.  You  understood  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  under- 
stood so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he  got  through  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  went  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  a  few  moments. 

Q.  He  may  have  voted  before  you  got  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  must 
have. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  they  were  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were 
voting.     Some  few  had  voted  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Fulton  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  •,  I 
remember  now  he  ilidn't.  1  gave  him  a  ticket,  and  he  voted  the  ticket 
I  gave  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  xwt  that  ticket  in  ? — A.  I  saw  him  vote;  he  didn't 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket ;  it  was  a  straight-out  Kepublican  ticket. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  book  brought  there  from  the  auditor's  office  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  book  that  contained  the  poll-list  of  persons  who 
were  liable  to  pay  poll-tax  f — A.  They  said  it  was  a  return-bodk. 

Q.  Well,  it  had  the  names  of  those  who  were  hable  to  pay  poll-tax  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  saw. 

Q.  And  it  was  supposed  to  have  in  it  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county 
under  sixty  years  of  age  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  that  book  referred  to  when  persons  were  chal- 
lenged f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  wa  i  what  they  did. 

Q.  It  was  referred  to  where  persons  were  challenged  because  it  was 
claimed  they  were  under  age ! — A.  Yes,  sii\ 

Q.  And  if  the  name  was  not  found  on  that  book,  then  they  would 
have  to  produce  other  evidence"? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  a  great 
many  that  had  paid  the  poll-tax,  and  they  could  not  find  it  on  that 
book. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — A.  They  went  down  and  found  it  in  the 
treasurer's  office. 

Q.  Found  it  entered  on  the  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  of  them  did. 
I  can't  give  their  names. 

Q.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  vote  when  that  fact  was  shown  to  the 
managers,  were  they  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  the  object  in  having  that  book  there  to  see  who 
was  of  age  and  who  was  not  ? — A.  If  you  didn't  pay  your  tax  you  could 
not  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  every  male  person  from  twenty-one  to  sixty 
years  of  age  is  required  to  pay  a  i^oll-tax "? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  never 
said  that.     They  would  say,  "  If  you  don't  pay  your  tax  you  can't  vote." 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  this:  "If  your  name  is  not  found  on  this  book, 
you  must  produce  proof  that  you  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age"! — 
A.  They  said,  "You  must  pay  your  tax." 

Q.  They  never  made  any  exception  to  the  age  ? — A.  The  tax  was  what 
they  were  after. 

Q.  Now,  you  tell  me  of  some  men  who  were  over  twenty  one  years  of 
age  who  were  refused  to  be  allowed  to  vote  because  they  did  not  i)ay 
the  poll-tax? — A.  One  was  Harry  Braley. 

Q.  Name  some  other. — A.  There  was  Sam  McCleery. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  '? — A. 
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His  father  was  right  there,  and  his  name  was  not  on  the  book,  and  he 
went  to  the  treasurer's  otiice. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  McCleery  say  he  was  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? — 
A.  1  <h)n't  tliink  he  said  a  word  that  day. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Fulton  say  so  there  that  day,  and  say  that  he  had 
known  liim  from  his  youth  up? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  was  raised  before  the  managers  whether  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  no  question  was  raised. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  the  young  man  who  was  there  said  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ? — A.  His  father  said  so.  He  had  paid  his  tax, 
and  they  examined  the  books,  and  they  could  not  find  where  he  paid  his 
tax ;  and  they  went  to  the  treasurer's,  and  found  a  pai)er  that  j)roved 
that  he  had  paid  his  tax. 

Q.  Did  they  not  let  him  vote  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  the  election  managers  inquire  of  the  white  men  when  they  came 
up  if  they  had  paid  their  taxes  ? — A.  Didn't  ask  one.  I  asked  one,  and 
there  was  nobody  else  that  asked  them.  When  I  asked  the  man,  it  was 
because  I  knew  him  from  a  boy. 

Q.  W^hat  did  he  say  when  you  asked  him  ? — A.  He  asked  me  what 
the  hell  it  was  my  business.  Another  said,  "How^  dare  you  ask  a 
white  man  if  he  is  old  enough  to  vote?" 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  I  thought  you  said  the  question  was  not  about  the  age? — A.  I  told 
you  in  my  first  testimony  that  unless  they  had  a  great  moustache,  they 
were  not  considered  old  enough  to  vote,  and  they  would  make  them 
pay  their  taxes. 


H.  W.  G.  WILSON. 

Charleston,  kS.  C,  Jnmiary  24,  1879. 

H.  W.  G.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Indiantown,  Williams- 
burg County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  ? — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  club  at  Kingstree. 

Q.  A  Republican  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  troul)le  during  the  campaign  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  had  no  trouble. 

Q.  Was  there  any  that  came  under  your  observation  ? — A.  Not 
directly. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  or  supervisor  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sii'. 

Q.  At  w  hat  precinct  ? — A.  At  Indiantown  precinct. 

Q.  Now  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  there. — A.  At  Indiantown  I 
asked  for  admission  in  the  room  w^here  the  box  was  and  I  w^as  refused 
admission,  and  I  erected  a  box  on  the  outside  of  the  window  as  near 
the  poll  as  possible ;  a  dry-goods  box  had  been  placed  out  there,  so  I 
might  see  by  standing  on  the  box  where  the  poll-l)ox  was  and  the 
voting.  But  I  could  not  stand  on  tlie  box  very  long  on  account  of  the 
crowd — the  people  of  course  came  there  very  nmch — so  I  merely  used  the 
box  to  write  upon  ;  but  1  could  not  then  see  the  ballot-box.     The  voting 
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went  on  all  day  without  any  interruption,  except  some  difficulry  some- 
times in  getting-  to  tlu'  window  to  vote.  I  noticed  some  rather  back- 
ward about  coming. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  well,  there  were  some  told  me  that 
there  were  several  standing  around  that  were  afrai<l  to  come  on  account 
of  the  guns  that  were  there.     There  were  a  great  many  guns. 

Q.  State  where  these  guns  were. — A.  In  the  hands  of  white  men. 

Q.  Uow  many  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  varied  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  during  the  day,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less ;  but  I  was 
situated  so  that  1  could  not  see  all  around.  The  window  where  the 
voting  was  going  on  was  out  of  the  way.  Several  persons  came  to  me 
and  mged  ui)on  me  to  go  into  the  room  where  they  were  voting.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  voting  was  over,  I  told  the  managers  that  the  peo- 
ple required  me  to  go  in,  that  they  were  nrging  me  to  go  in  and  I  could 
not  stay  outside ;  that  I  would  insist  on  going  in  as  I  had  done  in  the 
morning,  and  now  that  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  there  I  told  them 
I  had  to  be  admitted,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  keep  me  out.  So 
after  a  consultation  these  managers  said  they  would  let  me  and  another 
man  go  in. 

Q.  ^STow,  what  time  of  day  was  this? — A.  This  was  after  the  close  of 
the  polls — after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  commenced  the  can- 
vass or  the  count  of  the  ballots  after  a  fashion;  the  managers  took  the 
ballots  out  of  the  box  and  counted  them,  and  I  also  kept  tally  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each  ofiicer — the  Congressmen  and  the  county  and 
State  ofticers.  The  votes  were  not  counted  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  law. 

Q.  State  how  they  did  it. — A.  The  ballots  were  taken  out  of  the  box 
and  examined  by  one  of  the  managers,  and  when  he  wonld  find  some- 
times two  ballots  together,  he  would  ask  the  other  managers  what  to 
do,  and  sometimes  they  would  tell  him  to  leave  one  aside  and  connt  the 
other,  and  sometimes  withont  examining  them  wonld  say,  "That  is  not 
the  way  I  understand  the  law  to  direct."  The  manager,  if  he  took  out 
one  ballot,  would  count  it,  whatever  it  was,  and  then  if  there  were  two 
together,  he  would  consult  with  the  other  managers,  and  lay  aside  one 
and  count  the  other. 

Q.  Just  state  what  they  did. — A.  There  was  nothing  else  further  than 
counting  in  that  way.  After  we  had  taken  a  tally  I  noticed  the  list  was 
not  anything  like  my  list,  or  my  list  was  not  like  theirs,  according  to 
their  statement,  although  I  never  saw  theii'  poll-list  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  canvass  ? — A.  The  result  at  that  poll 
was — according  to  the  memorandum  I  have  here  they  counted  449  votes. 
There  was  five  over  the  poll-list — 444  is  what  they  said  they  had  on  their 
poll-list.     I  had  on  my  poll-list  347. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  between  the  parties,  Iie])ublican  and 
Democratic? — A.  I  have  forgotten,  further  than  the  Kepublican  i)arty 
had  a  majority  of  70  votes. 

Q.  You  were  not  inside  where  you  could  see  the  ballot-box  during 
the  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  demanded  it  in  the  morning? — A.  Y^es,  sir,  when  I  first  went 
there;  but  seeing  the  numbers  of  the  opposite  party,  of  course,  could 
not  do  anything  more  than  they  said,  and  they  told  me  to  stay  outside. 
From  the  statement  that  I  MTote  out  the  next  morning,  I  am  now 
enabled  to  remember  it.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  county  conven- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  speak  about.     At  the  county  convention  there 
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were  a  jrreat  many  that  were  nominated,  but  we  could  not  do  as  we 
wanted  to  there.  Tliere  were  a  great  many  members  of  the  convention, 
dek^gates,  all  from  ditterent  parts  of  the  county,  but  they  were  afraid 
to  do  anything  on  account  of  the  red-shirt  men  up  there. 

By  Mr.  IVIcDonald  : 

Q.  They  stated  they  had  on  the  poll-list  444  names,  and  of  the  votes 
counted  out  they  had  449 ;  how  was  the  difference  between  their  state- 
ment of  the  list  and  the  number  of  votes  corrected  ? — A.  They  drew 
out. 

Q.  They  drew  out  the  number  above  444 '? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  one  or 
two  more  were  found  folded  together. 

Q.  One  was  counted  and  the  other  was  thrown  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  were  standing  on  the  box  looking  in,  who  kept  your  tally 
book  for  j^ou  ? — A.  I  kept  my  paper  all  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  standing  up  as  well  as  sitting  down? — A.  I  didn't 
sit  down  until  toward  evening  when  there  was  nobody  voting. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  to  get  off  f — A.  The  box  stood  on  the  ground 
and  I  used  the  box  to  write  upon. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  list  for  you  while  the  polling  was  going  on  ? — A.  I 
kept  it  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  voting  began? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  been  voting  before  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Williamsburg? — A.  About  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  Mississippi. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Mississi])pi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  at  the  county  convention  you  could  not  do  as  you  wanted 
to,  because  a  number  of  red  shirt-men  were  in  your  convention  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  they  say  they  could  not  do  anivtliing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  create  any  disturbance  ? — A.  They  were  makmg  a  noise 
and  some  of  the  members  told  me  they  were  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  business  of  that  convention? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  just  noise  passing  in  and  out  and  the  noise  of 
hollering ;  there  was  not  very  much  disturbance  any  more  than  some 
members  said  that  they  were  afraid  to  do  as  they  would  like. 

Q.  Where  was  the  convention  held  ? — A.  In  the  court-house. 

Q.  The  doors  of  that  court-room  were  closed,  were  they  not,  when  the 
meeting  was  commenced  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  open. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  convention  remain  in  session? — A.  From  about 
three  o'clock  until  the  night  the  first  day,  and  then  the  next  day  until 
about  three  or  four  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  a  two  day's  convention  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  the  convention  ? — A.  The  puipose  was 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  county,  and  senator  and  representatives. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  that  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nominating  the  men  you  wanted  to  ? — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  You  were  a  candidate  yourself,  wern't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  nominated  a  ticket  that  the  majority  of  the  convention 
was  in  favor  of? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  they  got  a  majoritj" — there  was  a  divi- 
sion, was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  finally  ended  in  their  nominating  a  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  satisfied  but  you,  was  that  the  trouble? — A.  I  didn't 
say  that  they  were  all  satisfied. 

Q.  Were  they  all  satisfied  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  They  noniiiiatetl  some  men  you  didn't  want  nominated  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  tliey  nominate  some  yon  did  want  nominated  ? — A.  Yes,  sii\ 

Q.  So  that  you  got  a  part  of  your  choice  and  part  you  did  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  doing  about  as  well  as  people  generally  do  at  conven- 
tions?— A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Who  were  the  managers  at  that  poll? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  ]\rcDoNALD : 
Q.  Did  not  the  clerk  tender  you  the  court-house  to  hold  your  conven- 
tion in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  a  Democrat,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  is. 

By  Mr.  CA]\leron  : 

Q.  Were  those  managers  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  William  Cooper 
was  one. 

Q.  Was  their  clerk  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  four  person* 
present.  I  cannot  give  the  names  of  all  of  them — I  cannot  say  which 
was  clerk  and  which  three  was  managers. 

Q.  The  managers  refused  to  recognize  you  as  super\dsor  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  asked  for  admission,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  assign  for  excluding  you? — A.  They  said 
they  could  not  let  everybody  in,  an<l  if  I  tried  to  get  in,  the  United 
States  deputy  marshal  would  also  want  to  get  in,  and  they  could  not  let 
any  more  in. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  room  in  which  the  box  was  placed? — A.  I  think 
it  was  about  the  size  of  this  room — nearly  as  large  as  this  room. 

Q.  Did  the  managers  exclude  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  from 
the  room  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  tried  to  get  in. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Who  was  your  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from  that  dis- 
trict?— A.  Joseph  H.  Eainey,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  Mr. 
Kichardson. 

Q.  Were  the  Republicans  united  in  their  support  for  Rainey  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  And  the  Democrats  were  united  in  their  support  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  any  Democrats  voting  for  Rainey? — A.  No,  sir» 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  about  the  table  except  the  officers  of  elec- 
tion during  election-day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Well,  there  were  several  came  in,  but  I  could  not  say 
who  they  were.  1  was  in  a  position  so  I  could  not  see  the  door  or  the 
tables. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  know  they  were  in  ? — A.  I  could  hear  them  talk- 
ing and  see  them  after  they  were  in. 

Q.  AVlio  was  the  Democratic  United  States  supervisor? — A.  There 
was  no  one  attending  there  that  day.  Mr.  Cooper  received  the  api)oint- 
ment,  I  believe,  and  he  didn't  serve. 

Q.  The  only  failure  to  recognize  you  as  supervisor  was  simply  that 
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they  would  not  allow  you  upon  the  table  where  they  were  receiving  the 
votes  f — A.  I  was  not  allowed  a  position  to  see  the  voting  going  on. 

Q.  Well,  they  allowed  you  to  take  up  any  position  in  tiont  of  the  polls 
that  you  pleased  ? — A.  Well,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  They  gave  you  permission  outside  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  did,  but  I  could  not  see  the  box  from  morning  until  evening. 


S.  W.  MAURICE. 

Charleston,  January  27,  1879. 

S.  W.  Maurice  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  AMiere  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Williamsburg. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  j)oIitical  position  in  Williamsburg  f — A.  I  am  at 
present  State  senator. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Wiiliamsbui'g  ? — A.  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  that  county. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  there,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  political  part}"  do  you  belong  % — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  actively  concerned  in  the  last  campaign! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  wa^. 

Q.  State  whether  that  political  campaign  was  peaceable  or  otherwise ; 
if  there  was  any  disturbance  of  any  kind,  state  what  it  was  and  how  it 
originated. — A.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  that  I  remember. 
I  entered  the  campaign  early  in  the  summer  and  canvassed  the  entire 
county,  making  speeches  to  the  people.  1  do  not  remember  a  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  polling  places  in  that  county? — A.  I 
think  there  are  fourteen  j)recincts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  voters  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  accu- 
rately. I  think  there  were  somewhere  about  5,000  at  the  election  of 
1878. 

Q.  At  the  election  of  1876  how  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  proportion  of  colored  and  white  voters  in 
the  county  ! — A.  Judging  from  the  preceding  election  I  would  suppose 
that  there  were  not  to  exceed  GOO  majority  of  colored  persons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  Democratic  clubs 
throughout  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  Of  what  are  those  clubs  composed  ? — A.  Mainly  of  voters. 

Q.  Of  what  color! — A.  Mostly  of  whites,  but  some  of  the  other  color. 
I  woidd  state  that  prior  to  the  last  campaign  I  had  been  chairman  of 
the  county  for  eight  or  ten  years.  I  ceased  to  occupy  that  j^ositioii  in 
May,  1878.  1  had  myself,  as  county  chairman,  organized  pretty  nearly 
all  the  Democratic  clubs  up  to  May,  1876.  There  were  a  great  many, 
however,  of  both  colors  who  were  Democrats,  although  not  members  of 
any  clubs.  There  were  a  great  many  of  both  colors  who  objected  to 
joining  any  clubs,  but  who  would  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  at 
elections. 

Q.  From  your  best  judgment  and  information  from  visiting  through 
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various  i)arts  of  tlie  oouiit\',  and  from  your  intercourse  with  the  voters  of 
the  county,  what  wouhl  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  colored  nnm  who 
beh^nged  to,  or  attaclied  tliemselves  to,  or  voted  witli  the  Democratic 
party '? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  there  were  more  than  loO  or  200  who 
actually  Joiiu'd  the  Democratic  clubs ;  but  then'  were  a  <;reat  many  more 
who  were  willinji'  to  fi'o  with  the  Demociatic  i»arty,  althouf>h  unwilling  to 
take  such  a  conspicuous  ]>ositiou  as  they  wouhl  to  Join  the  Democratic 
clubs,  thereby  publisliing-  to  their  friends  and  former  political  associates 
their  position.  To  join  a  Democratic  club  was,  of  course,  to  ])ublish 
themselves  as  Deuuicrats,  and  had  the  effect  to  (;ause  them  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  their  former  associates.  The  result  was  that  some  of 
them  were  turned  out  of  church  there,  their  wives  quit  them,  tlieir  sweet- 
hearts denied  them,  &c.  Therefore  there  were  many  of  them  who 
quietly  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  did  not  unite  themselves  pub- 
licly with  the  Democratic  clubs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  men  who  were  turned  out  of  church 
or  denied  their  rights  in  church  on  account  of  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  at  least  one  man  who  is  now  present  here. 

Q.  Living  in  your  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
myself,  but  as  he  is  here  you  can  easily  arrive  at  them. 

Q.  How  was  the  liepublican  party  as  to  its  unity  or  its  division  at  the 
last  election? — A.  About  the  time  of  their  county  convention  there  was 
considerable  division.  It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a  bolt. 
There  was  not  actually  any  liolt ;  they  did  not  get  up  a  new  ticket, 
but  there  Avas  great  dissatisfaction,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  men 
who  had  been  nominated. 

Q.  Are  there  many  white  Republicans  in  your  county  ? — A.  At  the 
last  election  there  were  very  few . 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  there  were? — A.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  any  time  during  the  Ke])ublican  administration  in  the  State  there 
have  been  exceeding  twenty-five  white  Republicans  in  the  county.  At 
the  last  election,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  was  felt,  there  were 
not  a  half  dozen  white  persons  who  voted  the  Repul)lican  ticket. 

Q.  What  action  did  they  take  at  the  last  election ;  for  which  party  did 
they  vote? — A.  They  sui)i)orted  the  Democratic  ticket,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  has  the  Republican  party  been  in  the  ma- 
jority in  your  ccmnty  ? — A.  Since  1808.  That  was  when  the  new"  consti- 
tution was  ad<>]ited;  from  that  time  to  the  last  election  the  Republicans 
have  been  in  the  majority.  In  1876  (xovernor  Hampton  had  a  majority 
in  that  count> ,  but  the  Republican  county  ticket  was  elected. 

Q.  Was  there  much  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  your 
county  atiairs  had  been  conducted  ui)  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  very  great  dissatisfaction. 

Q.  Of  what  kiiul  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  corruption  and  extravagance 
of  the  party  in  power,  of  the  use  that  had  been  m  ule  of  public  uujneys, 
and  the  high  taxation  that  had  resulted. 

Q.  Wastheie  any  comidaint  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  whi -h  the 
IKiblic-school  moneys  had  been  disposed  of? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  prosecutions  been  instituted  against  county  officers  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir;  numerous  jtrosecutions  had  l)een  brought  against  the  commis- 
sioners for  various  grades  of  official  misconduct. 

Q.  Who  had  been  the  Repulilican  leader  in  that  county  tor  som<'  years 
past? — A.  The  most  prominent  Republican  leader  in  our  county  was  S. 
A.  Swails. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  in  that  comnumity  ? — A.  It  was  bad,  sir; 
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very  bad ;  I  always  rt*garded  it  so.  It  was  g^'iunally  so  le.irardeJ  among 
the  white  people. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  administration  of  county  attairs  in  regard  to 
expenses,  the  conduct  of  schools,  the  expenditme  of  the  public  moneys, 
&c.,  since  the  change  from  Republican  to  Democratic  administration  f — 
A.  There  has  been  considerable  imiirovement,  though  not  so  uuich  as  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  debt 
hanging  over  the  county,  made  by  the  Republican  county  commission- 
ers previous  to  the  incoming  of  the  Democratic  administration. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  debt  ? — A.  Principally  a  school  debt ;  a  consider- 
able debt  against  the  county  school  fund. 

Q.  In  your  canvasses  previous  to  this  last  canvass  what  was  the  usage 
as  to  joint  discussion  and  division  of  time  ? — A.  There  never  has  been 
any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  that  I  can  now  remember, 
to  a  division  of  time  and  a  joint  discussion,  until  the  last  campaign.  In 
1870,  when  Scott,  on  the  Republican  side,  and  Carpenter,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  ran  for  governor,  I  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  senator ;  and  I  and  Swails  canvassed  the  entire  county,  and  it 
was  agreed  between  us  that  we  should  so  conduct  the  campaign — hav- 
ing joint  discussions  and  division  of  time.  Sometimes  he  would  make 
the  tirst  speech  and  I  would  rei)ly ;  at  other  times  I  would  make  the  first 
speech  and  he  would  reply.  We  usually  talked  about  two  hours  apiece. 
In  that  way  we  went  all  through  the  county  diuing  the  campaign  of 
1870.  The  campaign  of  187li  was  one  in  which  the  white  people  of  Wil- 
liamsburg County  took  very  little  interest.  It  was  a  contest  between 
Moses  and  TomUnson  for  governor ;  both  belonged  to  the  Republican 
party.  In  1874,  Green  and  Chamberlahi  were  the  opponents,  and  in 
that  we  took  considerable  interest,  and  I  canvassed  the  county  with 
Swails  again.  In  1876,  there  was  some  little  opposition  manifested  to  di- 
viding the  time.  That  was  the  first  that  I  saw  of  any  opposition  to  that 
method  of  conducting  a  campaign.  In  1878,  that  opposition  had  become 
stronger,  though,  really,  in  1878  the  Republicans  made  hardly  any  can- 
vass at  all.  I  did  not  attend  a  Republican  meeting  in  Williamsburg  in 
1878.  There  were  only  two  held  there  that  I  remember  now.  At  the 
time  of  one  of  these  meetings  I  had  official  business  in  Columbia  and  I 
was  away ;  at  the  time  the  other  meeting  was  held  we  had  a  Democratic 
meeting  appointed  at  which  I  was  one  of  the  speakers.  I  went  to  the 
Democratic  meeting  while  the  other  speakers  went  to  the  Republican 
meeting.  Those  are  the  only  two  meetings  that  I  remember  in  Williams- 
burg, except  some  little  precinct  meetings  of  inconsiderable  proportions. 

Q.  What  were  the  charges  made  against  Swails  ? — A.  Principally  of 
bribery  in  the  legislature  while  he  was  senator. 

Q.  Was  there  any  proof  made  of  that  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  original  checks  were  produced  for  the  money  which  he  had  received. 
I  saw  the  checks  myself,  although  I  did  not  see  them  when  oiiginally 
produced. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  checks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  knoAV  anything  as  to  why  they  were  given,  except  what 
you  heard  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  j\Ir.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Did  not  Swails  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  that? 
The  Chairman  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  place  of 
tliis  committee  to  enter  into  any  assault  or  defense  of  Mr.  Swails'  con- 
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duct  and  character.    If  Mr.  Svvails'  character  was  allowed  to  be  assailed 
in  committee  l»e  would  have  a  lij^lit  to  demand  that  it  be  defended. 

Mr.  McDoNALiJ.  If  the  chairman  will  remember,  a  larf»"e  amount  of 
the  testimony  from  this  county  related  to  the  hostility  to  Swails,  and 
proof  was  submitted  to  show  that  he  was  driven  away  from  the  county; 
now  we  intend  to  show  that  he  was  not  driven  away  on  account  of  poli- 
tics, but  that  there  was  some  other  cause  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  oi)en  uj)  this  matter  there, 
will  be  no  eml  to  it.  If  you  ])rove  that  tlie  cheek  was  publicly  shown 
it  would  involve  our  brin,i;in<j;-  proof  that  the  check  was  given  for  some 
purpose  which  did  not  involve  the  charge  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Another  cause  of  his  unp(>i)ularity,  I  notice,  has  been 
given  by  the  News  and  Courier,  which  says  that  his  unpopularity  was 
causdd  by  his  having  been  on  the  Potter  raid  through  that  county. 

Mr.  IMcDoNALD.  1  think  that  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  intioduce 
is  proper  rebutting  testimony,  since  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter given  before  the  committee  heretofore  has  been  of  a  kind  to  rei)re- 
sent  Mr.  Swails  as  the  victim  of  political  i)ersecution.  The  i)rincipal 
l)art  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  testimony  went  to  show  that  Mr.  Swails  is  a 
greatly  persecuted  man.  I  wish  to  show  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
his  politics  that  Mr.  Swails  was  persecuted. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  right  for  you  to  try  to  prove  brib- 
ery, and  to  trj^  Mri  Swails  on  that  crime,  without  his  having  any  chance 
to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  pro]>ose  to  prove  by  this  Avitness  that  the  prime 
cause  of  Swails'  leaving  that  county  was  the  charge  of  corrui)tiou  and 
bribery. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  proved  that  he  was  accused  of  bribery — 
your  witness  has  already  stated  that ;  but  now  you  j^ropose  to  go  on  and 
prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  bribery,  and  that,  I  think,  is  too  much. 
But  go  on. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  publicly  charged  that  Mr.  Swails  had  taken 
bribes,  and  whether  what  was  claimed  to  be  evidence  of  his  corruption 
was  given  to  the  public  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  presentation  of  the 
checks,  but  I  saw  the  checks;  the  charge  was  made  public;  I  have 
made  the  charge  i)u])lic  myself  on  the  e\idence  of  those  checks,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  made  the  investigation  was  made  public. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Governor  Hamjrton  made  the  charge  also?— 
A.  I  understood  so;  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  when  he  made  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  1.50  colored  men  belonged  to  the  Democratic  clubs'? — 
A.  I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  To  what  clubs  did  they  belong? — A.  They  were  distributed  about 
the  county. 

Q.  How  many  clubs  were  there  in  the  county? — A.  Twenty-one  or 
twenty-two. 

Q.  Were  they  numbered  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  went  by  the  names  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  were. 

Q.  AVhat  knowledge  did  you  have  in  reference  to  this  matter'?  how 
many  of  these  clubs  did  you  attend  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  luunber. 

Q.  Two-thirds — that  wcmld  be  fourteen  or  fifteen;  you  attended  four- 
teen or  lifteen  of  the  clul)s,  did  you  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  clubs  (lid  yon  attend  ? — A.  Well,  I  attended  first  the  one  at 
Black  Minyo. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonj^ed  to  tliat  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  the 
exact  mimbcr. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  tbat  any  belonged  to  it? — A.  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied tbat  some  did. 

Q.  About  liow  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  snx)pose  over  ten, 

Q.  Every  clnb  has  a  record  of  its  i»roceedings  and  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, has  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  whether  tliey  would  distinguish  be- 
tween white  and  colored  members  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  otticers  of  the  club  would  be  able  to  tell,  would  they  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  officers  could  tell,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  no  estimate  as  to  how  many  colored  men  attended 
the  clubs  when  you  visited  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  would  go  there 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  and  white  and  colored  would  at- 
tend all  together.  1  never  looked  carefully  to  see  just  how  many  of 
each. 

Q.  In  what  proi»ortion  would  they  attend  ? — A.  Really,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  say. 

Q.  Would  not  others  than  members  of  the  club  attend  your  speeches? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  colored  Democrats  in  any  of  the 
clubs? — A.  Not  by  reason  of  personal  knowledge,  nor  from  any  exami- 
nation of  the  records. 

Q.  Can  you,  from  any  other  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir;  not  from  any 
other  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  that  I'A)  or  200  colored  men  belonged 
to  these  clubs? — A.  Just  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  great  number  of  Democratic  colored  people  did  not 
join  the  clubs  because  they  did  not  like  the  notoriety  of  it  and  the  abuse 
that  they  would  receive  on  account  of  it,  because  they  would  be  turned 
out  of  church,  &c. ;  to  whom  do  you  refer  as  having  been  turned  out  of 
church  ? — A.  1  referred  particnlarly  to  Jack  Epps. 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  church  on  account  of  being  a  Eepublican  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  does  not 
come  within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Q.  Is  he  a  minister? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  was  he  turned  out  of  church  ? — A.  For  not  voting. 

Q.  He  was  not  expelled,  then,  for  voting  the  Kepublican  ticket? — A. 
No,  sir ;  for  not  voting  at  aU. 

Q.  How  do  you  know^  ? — A.  He  informed  me  himself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  charge  made  against  him  ? — A.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  Wha*^  kind  of  a  church  is  it  that  he  belongs  to? — A.  I  don't  know 
the  denomination.     I  never  saw  the  men  until  this  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  the  fact? — A.  Just  after  the  last  election. 

Q.  Because  he  refused  to  vote  he  was  turned  out  of  church  ? — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  f)f  colored  men  being  turned 
out  of  church  for  not  voting  or  for  voting  the  Ivepublicau  ticket? — A. 
There  was  a  colored  man  named  Lewis  Ward,  a  preacher,  perhaps  a  local 
preacher,  at  Kingstree,  where  I  resided.  He  voted  tlie  Green  ticket  in 
1874.  Some  time  after  that  t";e  psople  there  refused  to  hear  him  preach, 
because  he  voted  the  Green  ticket.  He  lia<l  been  in  the  habit  of  ringing 
the  bells  and  doing  other  things  around  the  cliurch,  and  that  i)osition 
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was  tiikeii  away  from  him.     There  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  against  him 
for  a  time,  but  I  tliink  that  wore  away  after  awhile. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  thousands  of  colored  men  voted  the  Green 
ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  in  some  counties  a  large  majority  of  the  colored  men 
voted  the  Green  ti(;ket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  tluit  1  know  that ;  in  Will- 
iamsburg they  did  not. 

Q.  S wails  sui)i)<>rted  the  Chamberlain  ticket,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  What  others  do  you  know  that  were  turned  out  of  church  for  voting 
the  Kepublicau  ticket  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  name  any  other  by 
name. 

Q.  Of  the  200  that  belonged  to  the  Democratic  clubs  in  your  county 
how  many  were  turned  out  of  church  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  whose  wives  left  them  because  they  voted 
the  Rei)ublican  ticket? — A.  1  heard  from  common  rumor  of  many  cases. 

Q.  Give  the  names  in  any  one  case. — A.  I  could  not  give  the  names. 

Q.  How  many  w^ere  there  whose  sweethearts  refused  to  marry  them 
because  they  voted  the  Republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such 
cases. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  one. — A.  I  could  not  give  the  name. 

Q.  Not  the  name  of  a  single  one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  your 
county  ? — A.  A  considerable  number. 

Q.  That  is  very  indetinite. — A.  I  could  not  say,  it  would  be  pure  con- 
jecture. 

Q.  Were  there  a  thousand  ! — A.  I  could  not  possibly  say. 

Q.  Can  you  not  say  w^hether  there  were  200  or  5001 — A.  lam  sure 
there  were  more  than  200 ;  I  think  there  were  over  500, 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket! — A.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  they  all  voted  it  at  one  poll. 

Q.  W^here  did  they  vote  it ! — A.  At  various  x^recincts  over  the  county. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  pre- 
cinct where  you  resided  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  present  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Only  long  enough  to 
vote. 

Q.  What  negroes  at  your  precinct  voted  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date *? — A.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Are  you  w  ell  acquainted  in  that  town  °? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  lived 
there  all  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  man  w^ho  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  that  day "? — A.  Of  my  own  i>ersonal  knowledge  I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  man  prominent  among  them  who 
you  understood  \'oted  the  Democratic  ticket"? — A.  There  was  Joseph 
M.  Murray ;  he  was  a  prominent  colored  man,  and  he  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  W^hen  did  he  become  a  Democrat  ? — A.  He  has  been  a  Democrat 
for  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Now  luime  some  other  one. — A.  There  was  Cyrus  Tisdale. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  Democrat? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  his  ever 
8upi)orting  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  There  was  Newton  Singleton. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  Democrat? — A.  F<mr  or  five  years. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  There  was  Gadsden  McKnight,  he  has  been  a  Re- 
publican heretofore ;  and  Lewis  Matthews,  he  has  been  a  Republican 
heretofore,  and  quite  prominent  among  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  Matthews  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  I — A.  I 
only  say  that  lie  told  me  he  did.  I  did  not  see  him  vote.  Then  Sumter 
Keepers  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  he  himself  told  me  not  many 
days  a^o.  He  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  a  Republican  up  to  the  last 
campaign. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  ! — A.  There  were  quite  a  number,  if  I  could 
think  of  their  names. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  an  nnusual  thing  for  a  colored  man  to  come  out 
and  support  the  Democratic  ticket  f — A.  In  that  notorious  way  it  is,  for 
the  pressme  upon  them  is  all  the  other  way. 

Q.  Then  all  that  you  can  name  who  came  out  in  this  public  way  and 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  this  campaign  is  live  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  these,  two  had  heretofore  been  Democratic  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  did  Ei)ps  vote  at  this  last  election  1 — A.  He  didn't  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  at  this  election  that  they  turned  him  out  of  the  church? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  at  this  election.  There  were  a  great  many  colored  men  who 
told  me  when  I  appealed  to  them  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  that  they 
were  afraid  to  do  so. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  Democratic  ticket  elected  in  your  county  ? — A. 
At  this  last  election. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  county 
affairs  since  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  there  would  have  been  except 
for  the  debts  hanging  over  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  county  debt "? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  it 
was  some  $35,000,  but  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  they  reduced  it  to  $17,000.  They  found  claims  against  the 
county  amounting  to  $35,000,  and  the  commission  allowed  $17,000  of  it; 
then  those  to  whom  the  debts  were  claimed  to  be  due  brought  their 
cause  before  tlie  judge,  and  he  issued  a  mandamus,  and  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  county  board  of  commissioners,  who  ordered  about 
half  the  remainder  to  be  allowed. 

Q.  The  present  Democratic  commissioners  allowed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Allowed  a  portion  of  the  rejected  $18,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  aUowed  about  $9,000  ?— A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  Then  about  $9,000  of  the  $18,000  rejected  is  regarded  by  the  Demo- 
cratic county  board  of  commissioners  as  an  honest  claim  ? — A.  It  would 
seem  so. 

Q.  Have  the  board  of  commissioners  completed  theii*  labors  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  they  have  the  lemainder  of  those  claims  stiU  under  consider- 
ation ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  what  is  left  of  those  claims  are  legal  and 
valid  or  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  (luite  a  number  of  them  in  my  hands 
to  bring  suit  npon  before  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Q.  You  know  their  character,  then "? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  partly. 

Q.  Those  in  your  hands  are  some  of  those  not  yet  allowed  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \\lio  held  those  claims  ? — A.  Various  parties. 

Q.  What  are  they  for  1 — A.  Mostly  for  county  officers'  services  during 
the  radical  administration.    The  sherift'  has  the  largest  account. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  his  account"?— A.  Some  $10,000  or  $12,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  his  account  ? — A.  It  is  for  fees  as  sheriff. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  as  to  whether  those 
fees  were  properly  charged  or  not  ? — A.  There  is  some,  because  the  books 
are  defective.    The  books  were  not  kept  in  the  manner  they  should  be. 

Q.  There  was  a  statute  giving  him  those  fees  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  lias  rendered  the  services  which  entitled  him  to  the  fees;  the 
only  trouble  is  that  the  books  which  should  show  those  services  are  not 
prop(n-ly  kept  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  charges  of  false  entries  ? — A.  I  have  heard  rumors 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  lias  there  been  any  investigation  ? — A.  The  board  appointed  an 
attorney  to  iiuilce  sueli  an  investigation. 

Q.  AVhoni  did  you  api)oint? — A.  John  A.  Kelly. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  honest  man  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  An<l  at  his  re(;ommendation  the  board  allowed  $9,000  of  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  about  that  amount ;  maybe  not  quite  so  much. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  claims  ? — A.  There  was,  sir,  among  claimants. 

Q.  Was  there  any  Democratic  dissatisfaction? — A.  There  was  when 
Democrats  were  claimants. 

Q.  There  were  Democrats  among  the  claimants,  then  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Democratic  officers  heretofore? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
the  claims  were  for  building  bridges,  &c. 

Q.  Then  Democrats  held  a  portion  of  the  $18,000  rejected  clahus? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What"  proportion  ? — A.  As  the  sheriff's  claim  is  some  $10,000  or 
$l-!,000,  I  think  the  proportion  held  by  Democrats  cannot  be  over  one- 
third. 

Q.  The  dissatisfaction  that  you  speak  of  grew  out  of  the  debt  against 
the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yon  say  there  was  very  high  taxation  ;  what  was  the  taxa- 
tion of  your  county  ;  the  percentage  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  the  mills  dur- 
ing the  various  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  diu-ing  the  last  year  the  Eepublicans  had  the  power 
in  your  county  f — A.  I  think  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  basis  the  valuation  was  made  in  your 
county ;  was  it  on  the  full  valuation  or  less  ? — A.  It  was  very  largely 
over  the  value. 

Q.  More  than  the  property  was  worth  ? — A.  O,  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  This  includes  State,  county,  and  school  ? — A.  It  is  inclusive  of  all 
of  them ;  probably  the  taxation  is  higher  than  I  stated. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  ! — A.  I  think  on  reflection  the  last 
Eepublican  taxation  we  paid  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  mills.  I  remem- 
ber the  last  levy  made  by  the  Chamberlain  administration  during  the 
tinu'  he  and  Hampton  were  in  controversy  ;  the  levy  made  by  Chamber- 
lain was  twenty-two  mills. 

Q.  But  that  was  not  paid  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  that ;  you  did  not  pay  any 
tax  that  Cliamberlain  and  his  government  levied  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  taxation  under  the  Hampton  administration  ? — A. 
The  first  levy  of  the  Hampton  administration  was  lOi  mills,  inclusive 
of  everything. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  is  State  tax  ? — A.  I  think  eight  or  ten 
mills. 

Q.  Then  for  county  and  school  purposes  how  much  was  it  ? — A.  Five 
or  eight  mills,  I  aju  not  certain  which.  To  pay  current  expenses  three 
mills  ;  then  usually  two  mills  to  pay  past  indebtedness. 

Q.  Is  the  school  tax  included  in  the  State  levy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  local  taxation  is  five  mills  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  State  ten  ? — A.  Ten  or  eleven,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 
28  S  C 
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Q.  Was  it  not  more  than  that  ?— A.  It  may  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  Is  the  assessment  to  pay  past  indebtedness  a  county  assessment  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "You  say  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  about  school  money; 
please  explain  that. — A.  Well,  a  very  large  levy  has  been  made.  Until 
the  Democratic  administration  there  was  no  specific  le^'7^^  made  for 
schools ;  each  year  so  much  was  appropriated  out  of  the  general  State 
levy ;  usually  $150,000  to  8300,000  was  appropriated  for  the  schools,  of 
which  Williamsburg-  got  its  proportion  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  schools ;  besides  that,  the  poll-tax  was  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  public  schools.  Williamsburg  County's  proportion  was  usually 
fi'om  87,000  to  810,000.  The  result  was,  usually,  the  schools,  which  are 
required  by  law  to  be  kept  open,  six  months  during  the  year,  have,  in 
fact,  been  kept  open  not  more  than  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  money  to  support  them  was  exhausted. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  kept  open  ? — A.  Scarcely  ever  more  than  two 
months ;  the  money  is  subdivided  among  the  school  districts  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nuudjer  of  children ;  some  school  districts  continue  their 
schools  longer  than  others,  but  two  months  would  cover  the  whole,  and 
some  schools  were  not  kept  open  so  long  as  that. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  dissatisfaction  about  the  use  of  the  school 
moneys  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Republican  officials  had  appropriated  the  money  ? — 
A.  That  was  the  general  supposition. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  it  ? — A.  Not  such  as  would  convict  in 

COlU't. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  hved  in  Williamsbm-g  for  a  long  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  prominent  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  member  of  the  State  legislatru-e  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  A  property-holder  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  its  general  welfare  as  much  as  any- 
body in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  it  has  been  a  misappropriation  of  the  school 
fund,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it  ! — A.  To  my  personal  knowledge  there 
is  no  proof  such  as  would  convict  in  court. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  obtain  such  e^idence ;  has  there  been 
any  prosecution  against  any  of  the  school  officers  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so ;  if  so,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  misappropria- 
tion of  a  single  dollar  of  the  school  fund  ? — A.  jSTo,  sir ;  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  court  would  have  cognizance  if  such  were  the  case  ? — A.  The 
superior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cases  above  the  jiuisdiction  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  i)eace,  or  trial  justice,  as  we  call  them  here. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Eepul)lican  or  a  Democratic  court  ? — A.  Up  to  the  present 
administration  it  has  been  Eepublicau. 

Q.  But  since  1876  it  lias  been  Democratic? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  there? — A.  Mr.  Hirsch  has 
been  solicitor  since  1876. 

Q.  AAliat  are  his  politics? — A.  He  has  been  Republican  up  to — what 
particular  time  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  think  he  gave  ia  his  adherence 
to  the  Democratic  party  until  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  He  has  been  acting  with  the  Hampton  acbninistration  since  Hamp- 
ton came  in? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  he  took  a  j)ronii- 
nent  part  in  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  Acting  with  the  Democratic  party  in  that  campaign? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  any  citizen  institute  proceeding's  if  he  thinks  there  has  been 
a  misa])propriation  of  funds? — A.  Any  citizen  has  a  right  to  do  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  proceedings  been  instituted  t — A,  I  know  the  grand  jury 
at  one  time  rei)orted  the  county  treasurer,  the  school  trustees,  and  school 
commissioners  for  a  number  of  irregularities. 

Q.  Irregularities  or  frauds? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
would  amount  to  fraud,  sir. 

Q.  If  tliere  was  })roof  of  misappropriation  of  funds  it  would  have 
been  called  a  fraud,  w  ould  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  treasurer  of  your  county  was  a  Eei)ublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  had  he  done  tluit  he  was  indicted  for? — A.  Various  things. 

Q.  When? — A.  At  various  times  along  during  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

Q.  While  the  Republicans  were  in  power? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliile  the  Republicans  were  not  in  power  he  was  indicted  by  Dem- 
ocrats?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  lie  never  was  convicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  The  indictments  were  quashed  on  some  technical 
ground  or  other.  I  recollect  I  was  attorney  in  some  of  the  cases.  I  was 
ajipealed  to  to  renew  them. 

Q.  Did  you  renew  them? — A.  I  examined  into  the  matter,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  renewed  them.    I  may  have  renewed  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  then  ? — A.  They  have  been  disposed  of  in 
one  way  and  another. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  cases  resulted  in  conviction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  are  all  off  the  docket  no^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody  was  convicted  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  history  of  the  financial  operations  of  your  county 
officers  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  S wails  lived  up  there? — A.  I  suppose  since 
about  I860.  He  has  been  there  ever  since  the  war,  or  very  soon  after 
the  war. 

Q.  He  is  an  unpopular  fellow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  commence  being  unpopular  there'? — I  think  he  was 
unpopular  from  the  beginning — from  his  first  entrance  in  the  county. 
He  came  there  as  a  bureau  officer. 

Q.  That  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  i)opular! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  he  had  been  in  the  Army? — A.  I  understand  he  had. 

Q.  He  had  been  through  that  section  of  country  while  he  was  in  the 
Ai'my,  had  he  not  ? — A.  I  understand  he  was  on  the  Potter  raid. 

By  IMr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  That  raid  was  rather  unpopular  among  your  people,  was  it  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly  it  was.  He  and  the  men  with  him  came  through 
there  destroying  crops,  biuiiing  houses,  outraging  women,  and  mal- 
treating children ;  some  of  the  most  respectable  w^omen  in  our  county 
were  outraged. 

By  the  Chair^vian  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  done  yourself? — A.  No,  sk;  it  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  that  they  burned  houses;  they  were  all  through  there 
burning  houses. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  of  their  burning  houses  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  S wails  was  not  accused  of  outraging  the  women  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
he  was  with  that  party. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  unpopular  from  the  beginning'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  caused  liim  to  be  unpopular? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
cause  of  bis  being-  unpopular,  except  bis  being-  on  tbat  raid  and  being 
■\dtli  tliat  Free<lnian's  Bureau  tbat  came  down  bere  distributing-  provis- 
ions to  tbe  colored  people. 

Q.  And  being  a  government  officer  tended  to  make  Mm  unpopular! — 
A.  It  certaiidy  <lid. 

Q.  xVnd  bis  distributing  provisions  to  feed  tbe  bungry  aud  starving- 
colored  people  made  bim  still  more  un])0]udar? — A.  I  tbink  bis  coming 
down  liere  as  a  government  officer  did  not  make  bim  so  unpopular;  but 
bis  distributing  provisions  among  tbe  colored  people,  so  tbat  tbe  negroes 
lay  around  and  wouldn't  work,  tbereby  causing-  great  demorabzation  of 
labor  tbrougbout  tbe  community,  tbat  certainly  rendered  bim  very  un- 
popular. 

Q.  Wben  did  be  first  run  for  office"? — A.  I  tbink  be  first  ran  for  office 
as  a  member  of  tbe  convention  wbicb  made  tbe  constitution. 

Q.  He  was  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  colored  votes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbeu  did  be  run  again  ? — A.  1  tbink  be  beld  tbe  office  of  scbool 
commissioner. 

Q.  How  long  did  be  bold  tbat  ? — A.  I  tbink  during  bis  first  term  as 
senator. 

Q.  Wben  was  be  elected  senator? — A.  In  1868;  immediately  after  tbe 
constitution  was  adopted. 

Q.  Wben  be  first  went  tbere  was  be  not  about  tbe  only  colored  man 
"wbo  bad  education  enougb  to  bold  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  Swails 
could  bardly  be  called  a  colored  man;  be  was  about  seven-eigbtbs  wbite. 

Q.  Tbe  native-born  colored  population  bad  very  bttle  if  any  educa- 
tion, bad  tbey  not  ? — A.  Some  of  tbem  could  read  and  write.  I  bave  seen 
negro  preacbers  wbo  could  read  tbe  bible,  and  explain  it  very  well,  too. 

Q.  Did  SwaUs  run  for  any  office  in  1874? — A.  Let  me  see;  in  1874,  I 
tbink  it  was,  be  ran  for  tbe  senate. 

Q.  Was  be  elected  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  get  any  wbite  votes  ? — A.  Very  few,  I  tbink. 

Q.  For  wbom  did  tbe  wbite  people  vote  ? — A.  For  James  Harper. 

Q.  Was  Harper  a  wbite  man  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tben  Swails'  unpopularity  does  not  entnely  gTOw  out  of  tbe  charges 
of  bribery  against  bim? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  tbink  not  entirely. 

Q.  Wbo  cbarged  bim  witb  bribery  in  tbe  first  instance  ? — A.  I  expect 
I  cbarged  bim  as  early  as  anybody  did. 

Q.  Wbo  are  tbe  men  wbo  are  said  to  bave  bribed  bim? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sn. 

Q.  You  saw  tbe  cbecks — wbo  paid  out  tbe  cbecks  ? — A.  Tbey  were 
paid  out  by  one  of  tbe  banks  in  Columbia. 

Q.  For  wbat  purpose  ? — A.  I  understood  tbat  one  of  tbem  was  for 
■what  is  known  as  tbe  "  printing-  swindle." 

Q.  Wbat  bank  paid  tbat  out  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  bank ;  one 
of  tbe  banks  in  Columbia. 

Q.  Wbo  drew  tbat  check  ? — A.  I  really  do  not  know;  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment officers. 

Q.  What  government  officer? — A.  I  do  not  remember;  I  saw  two  or 
three  of  the  checks. 

Q.  Did  the  government  officer  bribe  bim  ? — A.  I  think  the  Eepubbcan 
Printing  Company  was  charged  with  bribing  him. 

Q.  Were  not  Democrats  connected  with  that  printing  comj)any  1 — A. 
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There  may  have  been  Democrats  in  it  for  anght  I  know ;  it  was  called 
the  Ee])ubli('an  rrintin<i'  Company. 

Q.  You  liave  not  mnch  knowledge  on  the  subject? — A.  My  personal 
knowledi^e  is  really  very  little. 

Q.  You  were  a  re])resentative! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Swails  resigned  ? — A.  He  resigned. 

Q.  He  was  given  his  cliance  to  resign  or  to  be  prosecuted  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  understanding  was  that  if  he  would  resign  and  get  out  of 
the  senate  he  would  not  be  prosecuted  ? — A.  1  do  not  really  very  well 
understand 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  common  rumor? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  if  he  would  resign,  the  prosecutions  against  hun  would  all  be 
stopped? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been 
tried  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  He  hadn't  any  doubt  of  it  either,  had  he  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q.  He  denied  the  charge  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  of  course  he  denied  the 
charge. 

Q.  Then  why  did  he  resign  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  But  he  did  resign  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  he  did  resign. 

Q.  And  you  assume  that  his  resigning  under  those  circumstances  was 
proof  of  his  guilt  ? — A.  That  is  presumptive.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
the  natural  inference,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  enough  in  itself. 

Q.  He  lived  in  your  county  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  some  property  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  do  you  suppose  if  he  had  not  been  running  for  office  there 
would  have  been  any  trouble  in  regard  to  his  remaining  there  f — A.  I 
think  there  would  perhaps  have  been  trouble,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  TMiy  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  course  he  had  taken  in  this  bribery 
matter.     He  was  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  dangerous,  bad  man. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  he  a  dangerous,  bad  nmn  ? — A.  By  filling  the 
minds  of  the  colored  people  Avitli  such  ideas,  inflaming  them  by  speeches 
that  were  inflammatory.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  heard  him  advise  any 
one  to  destrov  and  biu"n  propertv,  or  kill  anybody,  or  anything  like 
that. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  hear  him  say "? — A.  I  have  heard  him  talk  to 
the  uegToes  and  tell  them  of  the  wrongs  they  had  suftered  from  the 
white  people  in  days  gone  by;  tell  them  to  remember  these  things,  and 
never  to  trust  the  white  people ;  to  hold  themselves  together,  and  go 
together,  and  vote  together,  and  not  work  for  the  white  people 

Q.  And  to  work  for  themselves  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  I  cannot  specify,  of 
course,  the  exact  language. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  inflammatory  speeches,  is  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  race  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  against  the  white  people,  to  make  dividing  lines,  and  to  set  the 
colored  people  against  the  white  race. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  made  trouble  because  your  people  didn't  allow  that 
kind  of  talk  to'  the  colored  people  ? — A.  O,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
talk. 

Q.  But  you  went  on  to  drive  him  out  of  the  comnnmity ;  you  said  it 
would  cause  trouble  for  him  to  talk  as  he  did,  even  if  he  had  not  run 
for  office?— A.  I  didn't  say  it  would  have  caused  troul)le;  if  I  did  I  did 
not  mean  "trouble,"  I  meant  dissatisfaction.    I  didn't  mean  to  say  they 
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would  have  run  liiui  out  of  the  commuuity.  I  do  not  know  wlietlier 
tliey  would  liave  done  tliat  or  not. 

Q.  How  would  they  have  exhibited  their  dissatisfaction  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  they  would  have  exhibited  it  in  any  way  except  by  speech. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  si)eak  to  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  objected  to  his  going  back  to  ante  helium  times? — A.  I  think 
that  it  was  very  impolitic,  imprudent,  and  inflammatory, 

Q.  If  a  si)eaker  says  the  colored  men  ought  to  buy  their  own  land  and 
try  to  make  themselves  independent,  do  you  think  that  alone  would  be 
objectionable  '! — A.  Xot  if  he  stopped  tliere. 

Q.  But  if  he  went  on  to  say  that  these  people,  fi-om  whose  labor  the 
white  people  had  lived  all  theii'  lives,  had  better  buy  their  own  land  and 
.  live  on  their  oAvn  property  than  to  be  living  on  and  working  the  lands 
of  others,  that  would  be  inflammatory  ? — A.  Xo,  sir,  not  alone. 

Q.  Then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  would  be  inflammatory. — A. 
Well,  to  tell  the  negroes  that  the  white  people  were  their  enemies  and 
not  their  friends ;  that  they  must  not  trust  the  white  peoi^le ;  that  the 
white  people  were  trying  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  again.  I  never  heard 
Swails  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  white  people  would  bring  them 
back  to  slavery,  but  I  did  hear  him  say  that  the  white  people  would  take 
away  their  rights  and  place  them  in  a  condition  which  would  be  similar 
to  slaveiy ;  that  what  the  white  people  said  to  them  was  false.  He  said 
it  all  in  a  very  respectful  way,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  he  refer  to  what  he  called  the  "black  code"  of  your  State  as 
a  proof  That  the  white  people  would  do  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  read  from  the  black  code  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  went  fur- 
ther, and  said  the  white  people  would  do  more  in  that  direction. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? — A.  He  said,  "  You  cannot  trust  the 
white  people." 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  legislature  that  made  the  black  code? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  Swails  ordered  to  leave  ? — A.  Some  time  in  October. 

Q.  By  what  authority? — A.  It  was  a  sort  of  impromptu  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  peoi)le. 

Q.  You  mean  the  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiere  did  it  originate? — A.  I  suppose  in  Eangstree. 

Q.  With  whom  did  it  originate? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  know. 

Q.  Did  it  not  originate  in  the  Democratic  club  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  did  ? — A.  I  certainly  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  order  for  him  to  leave  emanate  from  the  Democratic 
executive  committee? — A.  It  originated  on  the  i)art  of  the  people. 

Q.  How  was  the  meeting  gotten  up  there  ?  How  was  this  communi- 
cation made  to  Swails? — A.  I  understand  that  some  gentlemen  caUed 
on  him  at  his  house  and  invited 

Q.  Who  called  on  him  ? — A.  There  were  five  of  them. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  Their  names  were  J.  A.  Kelly,  Will- 
iam Kinder,  J.  R.  Lampson,  Dr.  P.  W.  Sessions. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  other 
lust  now — and  yet  I  know  him  well,  too. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  members  of  the  committee  ? — A.  I  think 
they  were. 

Q.  Now,  were  not  all  of  them  members  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  among  them  was  not  a  member? — A.  Dr.  Sessions  I  know 
was  not. 

Q.  Were  the  rest  of  them  members  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee ? — A.  I  think  thev  were. 
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Q.  Did  not  tliese  gentlemen  call  upon  ]Mr.  Swails  in  tlie  capacity  of  a 
committee ! — A.  I  suppose  it  miglit  have  been  regarded  as  H  committee, 
sii'. 

Q.  Wlien,  where,  and  by  Avliom  were  tliey  appointed? — A.  There  was 
a  meeting'  of  citizens  that  day  which  I  did  not  attend  myself. 

By  Mr.  Cajieron: 

Q.  You  mean  of  white  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tliere  was  a  meeting  at 
the  office  of  a  hiwyer  not  far  from  the  court-house,  I  suppose  al)out  11 
o'clock.  The  court  was  in  session,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
portant case.  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  myself,  and 
had  been  taking  a  pretty  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  I  Avas  iuAited 
to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  KiKKWOOD.  White  citizens,  you  mean? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  .sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 
Q.  Was  it  a  meeting  called  for  "white  citizens"  or  "citizens"? — A.  I 
do  not  know;  I  only  know  that  when  the  court  adjourned  I  was  asked 
to  attend  the  meeting.     The  question  was  being  considered  when  I  ar- 
rived what  should  be  done  about  Swails. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  ?— A.  In  a  room  near  by  the  coiu't- 
house — a  lawyer's  oflice. 

Q.  How  many  were  present  ? — A.  I  should  say  between  forty  and  flfty, 

Q.  Had  any  handbills  giving  notice  of  it  been  published  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  personal  invitation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
only  invitation  anybody  had,  I  suppose.  1  went  there  and  I  found  there 
a  number  of  citizens. 

]\Ir.  KiRKWOOD.  AATiite  citizens  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
colored  men  were  present. 

Q.  How  many  Eepublicans  were  present  ? — A.  ISTone,  that  I  remember. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  executive  committee  were  i^resent? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  the  committee  consists  of  seven.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  all  of  them  were  present  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting? — A.  I  do  not  know  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Lampson  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  Who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the  meeting  ? — A.  ^^Tien  I  went  in 
Mr.  Lami)son  was  up  addressing  the  meeting. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  was  address- 
ing the  audience  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  was  speaking  of  Swails;  he  said  that 
the  meeting  had  been  called  with  the  object  of  consulting  together  as  to 
what  should  be  done  regarding  him ;  he  repeated  what  Mr.  Swails  had 
been  saying. 

Q.  What  did  he  complain  of  that  Mr.  Swails  had  said  ? — A.  He  spoke 
of  the  feeling  that  had  been  aroused;  he  said  they  had  been  talking  of 
getting  up  a  fund  to  i)rosecute  Swails  on  account  of  charges  of  bribery. 
Swails  had  uiade  a  speech,  saying  that  the  day  that  he  was  arrested 
damnation  would  come  to  the  white  people  of  Williamsburg  County,  and 
similar  harsh  exi^ressions.    The  fact  was,  negroes  had  been  seen,  large 
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numbers  of  them,  armed,  around  tlie  village  late  at  uight.  We  \rere  all 
in  a  state  of  great  excitemeut,  not  knowing  at  any  moment  when  our 
houses  would  be  burned  or  our  blood  shed.  The  question  was  brouglit 
before  the  audience  wliat  would  be  done  ^ith  Swails;  sliould  hebelu'ld 
responsible  for  any  houses  that  might  be  burned  or  any  bloo<l  that  miglit 
be  shed  by  the  colored  people,  or  should  he  be  ordered  to  leare  town? 
Large  nuinbers  of  negroes  had  been  seen  by  various  ])ersons  around 
there,  armed,  as  if  gathering  for  some  bad  purpose ;  in  fact,  I  saw  some 
of  them  myself.  This  meeting  was  on  Tuesday.  On  the  Saturday  im- 
mediately preceding,  the  White  Oak  meeting  had  occurred,  when  it  was 
said  Swails  was  brought  in  under  arrest  and  a  colored  man  had  been 
shot,  which,  of  course,  created  some  excitemeut.  This  was  on  the  Tues- 
day innuediately  succeeding  that.  Mr.  Lampson  said  a  good  deal  which 
I  cannot  remember.  The  question  was  raised  wliether  or  not  it  was  pru- 
dent for  the  citizens  to  take  some  steps  for  their  own  safety. 

Mr.  KiRKWOOD.  White  citizens,  you  mean? 

The  WitjN'Ess.  Yes,  sir  ;  for  we  never  went  to  bed  knowing  whether 
our  houses  might  not  be  burned  or  our  lives  and  those  of  our  wives  and 
children  taken  before  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  meeting? — A.  I  did  not  stay  there  five 
minutes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  they  dispose  of  the  matter  while  you  were  there  ! — A.  Xo,  sir. 
The  court  had  taken  a  recess  for  an  hour,  and  I  had  to  go  to  my  house, 
some  distance  away,  and  get  dinner,  and  get  back  again  to  attend  to  the 
case  in  which  I  was  engaged. 

Q.  The  result  was,  you  determined  Swails  must  leave? — A.  Xo,  sir, 
I  was  not  present ;  I  did  not  know  what  was  done. 

Q.  You  know  fi'om  general  hearsay  ? — A.  As  I  heard  that,  the  decis- 
ion was  not  that  he  must  leave,  but  that  he  was  adAased  that  he  must 
leave,  or  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  trouble  that  might  follow  j 
any  blood.slied  or  burning  of  houses. 

Q.  Did  Swails  leave? — A.  He  left,  as  I  understood,  that  night. 

Q.  He  had  been  nominated  for  the  State  senate,  had  he  not? — A.  jSiO. 
sir;  the  convention  had  not  yet  met;  he  was  nominated  subsequently  to 
his  leaving. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was.  Swails's 
usual  plan  was  not  to  announce  a  candidate,  either  himself  or  anybody 
else,  until  the  convention  met.  I  had  heard  rumors  that  he  spoke  of  run- 
ning, but  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  heard  rumors  of  threats  that  houses  would 
be  burned  or  x^eople  killed,  and  all  that.  From  whom  had  you  heard 
these  rumors? — A.  I  could  not  state  exactly  from  whom  I  heard  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  from  white  people  or  from  black  people  ? — A.  I 
heard  it  was  advised  even  by  Swails  that  they  should  use  the  torch. 

Q.  I  asked  from  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? — A.  It  was  but  a  common 
rumor. 

Q.  In  that  county  there  were  more  white  peojile  than  black,  were 
there  not,  by  GOO? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  was  the  white  vote? — A.  I  cannot  say.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  there  were  1757  Democratic  votes  in  the  campaign  of 
1876. 

Q.  Were  they  all  white? — A.  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  some 
colored  men. 
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Q.  How  uiany  colored  men  voted  the  DeDiocratic  ticket  ? — A.  Perhaps 
50  or  KM). 

Q.  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  tliat  1,700  of  those  votes  were  white  votes? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  that  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  now  many  colored  men  voted  at  that  election ! — A.  The  Eepubli- 
can  vote  was  2,400. 

Q.  Were  the  white  men  pretty  well  armed  ? — A.  Xot  generally. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  men  armed  ? — A.  They  were  not  generally  armed  j 
some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Which  have  the  best  arms  ? — A.  I  think,  except  some  few  arms 
issued  during  the  ^last  campaign  by  the  State  government,  they  were 
about  equal. 

Q.  Were  there  any  improved  riiies  among  the  white  iJeople  during  the 
last  campaign? — A.  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  When  were  they  issued  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  time. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  issued  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  think  not  to 
exceed  150.     They  were  issued  through  me,  I  remember. 

Q.  What  were  they? — They  were  Roberts  rifles.  They  were  issued 
from  the  State  adjutant-general's  office. 

Q.  Were  any  issued  to  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Kot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  a  man  went  to  bed  at  night  he  didn't  know  whether  his 
house  might  be  biu'ned  or  his  life  fallen  before  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  was  the  way  we  felt  about  it  then. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  burned  out  by  the  negroes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I 
have  gone  to  bed  many  and  many  a  time  with  that  fear  on  my  mind. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  a  military  company  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  hold 
the  position  of  aid  to  the  governor,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  man  military  companies  are  there  in  your  county? — A.  I 
think  there  are  four. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  each  company  ? — A.  I  think  about 
fifty,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rifle-clubs  are  there  in  the  county  ? — Those  military 
companies  are  the  only  rifle-clubs  there  are,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  political  clubs  are  there  armed  ? — A.  Only  these. 
Those  Democratic  clubs  are  not  armed,  except  by  private  arms,  such  as 
pistols,  &c. 

Q.  And  nearly  all  of  them  have  arms  of  some  kind  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ; 
a  great  many  white  men  have  no  arms  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  with  all  those  threats  of  biu-ning  and  murder 
they  lived  without  arming  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  even 
heard  them  say  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  happen  they  would 
not  have  anything  to  fight  with  at  all. 

Q.  In  all  the  time  you  have  lived  among  the  colored  people  have  you 
known  of  any  attacks  being  made  by  them  upon  the  whites,  of  the  burn- 
ing of  any  houses,  or  of  any  bloodshed  ? — A.  There  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  houses  biu'ned,  sir — gin-houses,  &c. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  organized  raid  of  colored  men  to  burn 
houses  ? — A.  Not  since  the  war. 

Q.  Did  you  before  the  war  ! — A.  I  did,  during  the  war ;  there  was 
Potter's  raid,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  military  affair,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  AYith  the  exception  of  organized  military  assaidts,  did  you  ever 
know  or  hear  of  any  such  attacks  as  those  of  which  you  say  you  were 
in  such  daily  dread? — A.  No,  sir,;  and  I  don't  think  they  woidd  do  it  if 
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they  were  let  alone ;  but  with  these  unscrupulous  white  men  constantly 
inflaminji-  their  passions  there  is  no  knowing"  what  they  might  do. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  colored  men  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  Democratic  ])arty  ? — A.  There  are  a  great  many. 

Q.  xVnd  at  the  last  election  there  were  a  great  many  more  than  ever 
before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  majority  this  time  ? — A.  700  or  800. 

Q.  Then  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  1,400  or  1,500  in  that 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  that  700  or  more  of  the  colored  men  had  come 
over  to  your  side  f — A.  Either  that  or  a  larger  number  of  white  votes. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  great  white  immigration  into  your  county  re- 
cently ? — A.  jS^o,  sir ;  I  mean  a  larger  number  of  white  persons  came 
out  to  vote.  There  has  in  the  past  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  get- 
ting white  i)eople  to  come  out  and  vote. 

Q.  When  you  have  never  seen  negroes  burning  houses,  destroying 
lives,  &c.,  why  do  you  expect  it  now,  when  so  many  more  negroes  than 
ever  before  are  in  sympathy  with  you  politically  ? — A.  Well,  Swails  saw 
the  waning  away  of  his  influence  and  power,  and  being'  indicted 

Q.  But  he  was  not  indicted. — A.  A  warrant  was  issued. 

Q.  The  warrant  you  refer  to  was  an  old  warrant  issued  two  years 
ago. — A.  There  was  a  threat  on  our  part  to  renew  the  prosecution. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  because  there  was  a  threat  to  renew  this  prose- 
cution, aiul  because  his  power  was  waning  away,  he  was  likely  to  arm 
the  negroes  and  urge  them  to  murder  and  destroy ;  is  that  it  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  made  a  speech,  in  vrhich  he  said  that  tlie  day  he  was  arrested 
damnation  woidd  come  to  the  white  peoi>le  of  Wlllianisburg  County. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  i)ledge  had  been  made  to  him  that  if  he 
would  resign  he  should  not  be  prosecuted  ? — A.  I  saw  a  published 
card  in  the  Xews  and  Courier  that  he  had  never  been  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  knew  nothing  of  any  charge  of  bribery  having  been  brought 
against  him. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  card.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  entered  into  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Then  he  didn't  resign  to  avoid  prosecution,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
A.  It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  he  did,  but  he  stated  in  his 
card  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  committee,  and  if  any  immu- 
nity had  been  granted  him,  it  was  more  than  he  knew. 

Q.  A  few  days  before  this  meeting  that  you  attended  there  had  been 
a  Eepublican  meeting  at  White  Oakl-^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Saturday 
before. 

Q.  What  had  been  done  to  Swails  at  that  meeting'? — A.  It  was 
claimed  that  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  brought  into  Kingstree. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arrest  ■;  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  any  legal  action? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  arrest  at  all,  but  it  was  so  claimed 
by  his  friends. 

Q.  He  was  brought  into  Kingstree  ? — A.  He  camo  in  company  with 
the  redshirts.  He  escaped  from  them  and  ran  for  the  com-t-house. 
There  was  a  fight  between  him  and  some  of  his  friends,  and  a  colored 
man  was  shot. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  that  before  tliis  meeting  that  you  attended, 
where  they  were  counseling  what  to  do  with  himf — A.  That  meeting  at 
White  Oak  was  on  Saturday ;  this  meeting  was  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  You  say  a  colored  man  was  shot  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — ^A.  At  the  court-house,  on  Saturday. 
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Q.  Did  Swails  shoot  liiui  ? — A.  iSTo,  sir ;  lie  Avas  one  of  Swails's  friends, 
tlie  man  that  was  sliot  was ;  I  don't  sn])])Ose  that  Swails  sliot  him. 

Q.  Then  how  ccHild  Swails  be  responsil)h^  for  tliat  hloodslied  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  was ;  he  had  been  to  attend  a  Ivepnblican  meetings, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  came  in  com]»any  witli  the  redshirts;  lie  ran 
away  from  the  redshirts,  and  that  cansed  some  considerable  confusion. 

Q.  AVas  it  considered  wrong  and  inflammatory  and  violciit  for  him  to 
try  to  get  away  from  a  set  of  men  v,ho  were  taking  him  into  town  in 
that  way? — A.  I  nnder.stood  that  lie  had  agreed  to  it  when  the  redshirt 
men  h;ul  proposed  that  he  should  ride  into  town  in  com])any  with  them. 

Q.  They  liiid  not  arrested  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  acting  as  an  escort  of  honor  to  him  ? — A.  I  think  ]iot. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  that  way '? — A.  I  did  not  hear  that  explana- 
tion. I  only  heard  that  they  asked  him  to  come  into  town  in  company 
with  them,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so,  but  afterwards  broke  away  from 
them. 

Q.  He  was  guilty  of  the  impoliteness  of  parting  company  with  them 
without  first  asking  their  permission  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  of  the 
colored  men  who  were  disposed  to  befriend  him  knocked  down  a  white 
man  and  his  horse,  and  on  that  the  colored  man  was  shot. 

Q.  Was  that  regarded  as  an  outrageous  i)roceeding  on  the  pari;  of  the 
black  men  f — A.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  state  of  the  case ;  I 
was  not  there ;  if  it  was  done 

Q.  Wasn't  it  regarded  as  an  outrageous  thing  for  the  redsliirts  to 
take  possession  of  Mr.  Swails  and  compel  him  to  come  to  town  with 
them  i — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  think  that  was  considered  outrageous. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  Democratic  meeting,  and  a  negro  man  had 
treated  a  white  man  as  the  white  man  treated  Swails,  what  worJd  be 
thought  of  it  ? — A.  That  is  owing  largely  to  the  political  complexion  of 
the  parties  who  might  think  on  the  subject. 

Q.  I  asked,  sup])ose  that  there  were  a  Democratic  political  meeting, 
and  negro  Eepnblicans  should  arrest  the  most  prominent  white  Demo- 
crat in  the  county,  and  force  him  to  come  into  town  with  them,  and  he 
should  attempt  to  get  away,  and  one  of  his  white  friends  should  come  to 
Ms  assistance,  and  should  be  shot  by  a  colored  man,  what  would  you 
think  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  like  it  very  well,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 

Q.  Woidd  not  more  than  one  person  have  been  killed  ? — A.  I  think  it 
might  make  some  fuss. 

Mr.  KiRKWOOD.  This  man  that  was  killed—; — 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  killed. 

Mr.  KiEKWOOD.  O,  he  didn't  die,  then  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  he  was  better  and  able  to  be  out  in  a  week  or 
two. 

Q.  This A.  It  was  .n  greed  that  if  anybody  else  was  killed  except 

Swails,  that  Air.  Swails  would  be  held  responsible  for  it.     That  was  in 
reference  to  those  negroes  lying  around  theie  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  treatment  of  Swails  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  black  people  being  out  there  armed? — A.  It  was  presumed  that 
that  might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  natural  that  the  black  people  should  be  somewhat  ex- 
cited under  such  circumstances? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  thcmght  that  was 
going  too  far — for  them  to  arm  themselves  and  lie  around  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  any  excitement  there  on  account  of  the  Eed  Shirts  go- 
ing out,  and  taking  Mr.  Swails  as  they  did,  and  compelling  Inm  to  go 
home  with  them,  and  shooting  the  negro  who  accompanied  him  ? — A.  I 
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think  it  was  a  very  iliffereut  case,  sir ;  that  was  all  open,  and  everybody 
could  see  what  was  Ji'oing  on ;  but  these  night  men,  armed,  and  keeping 
around  our  houses  when  we  coidd  not  guard  ourselves  against  it  unless 
we  staid  watching  all  night,  was  a  ditterent  thing. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  that  Swails  had  been  living  quietly  there 
among  you  without  any  excitement  or  disturbance,  previous  to  that 
time? — A.  I  do  not  Icnow  how  long. 

Q.  You  can  tell  how  many  weeks  or  months  or  years  ? — A.  There  had 
been  no  trouble  before  that,  that  I  remember,  from  the  time  of  his  coming 
into  tlie  couuty  in  18G5  or  1S6G. 

Q.  He  had  lived  there  during  all  the  preceding  winter  and  spring 
and  summer,  and  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  ? — A.  Yes,  sk-. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  stu-  made  until  Mr.  Swails  AA'ent  out  to  organize 
a  Eepublican  meeting? — A.  I  think  he  did  not  goto  organize  it;  it  was 
ust  a  Kepubbcan  club  meeting  and  he  went  out  to  address  it. 

Q.  And  just  as  soon  as  he  did  that,  troul)le  arose  ? — A.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  state  hoAV  this  came  about :  there  was  a  company  of  Eed 
Shirts  there,  and 

Q.  1  think  we  have  had  sufficient  evidence  about  that,  and  do  not  care 
about  ha^dng  it  repeated  again.  This  was  the  first  distui'bance  of  this 
season? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  on  the  next  Tuesday,  this  meeting  of  white  men  was 
held  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  Sloans'! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  nad  any  meeting  been  held  in  that  town,  to  which  you  had  been 
invited,  to  take  into  consideration  what  should  be  done  with  the  men 
who  had  taken  Swails  and  forcibly  compelled  him  to  ride  home  with 
them  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  Was  any  meeting  called  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with 
the  white  man  who  had  shot  the  colored  man  who  had  befriended 
Swails  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  Swails 'I — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  what  should  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  ])lace  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  men  whom  Swails  was  exciting  to  violence. 

Mr.  KiRKWOOD.  AYliite  citizens,  you  mean  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiRKWOOD.  I*  think  that  I  understand  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  correspondence  you  had  with  a  committee  of  the 
legislatiu-e  in  Columbia,  regarding  Swails ;  was  the  correspondence,  to 
which  you  refer,  that  with  Mr.  Dibble  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  correspondence  insist  that  they  should  proceed 
against  Swails  ? — A.  Before  engaging  in  that  correspondence,  I  went  to 
the  attorney-general's  office,  and  found  that  immunity  had  been  granted 
Swails — not  by  the  attorney-general  then  in  office,  but  by  his  predeces- 
sor. General  Connor ;  the  correspondence  was  gotten  up  by  me  'with  this 
member  of  the  committee. 

Q,  By  whom  was  immunity  granted  to  Swails  ? — A.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  and  approved  by  the  attorney-general  in  pur- 
suance of  the  general  x>olicy  i)*i^'sued  or  approved  by  Governor  Hamp- 
ton. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  committee  recommended  that  immunity 
be  granted  Swails,  and  that  the  recommendation  was  approved  by  Gen- 
eral Connor;  and  you  were  dissatisfied  with  that  arrangement? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Dibble  say  to  you  in  this  correspondence  ? — A.  That 
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correspondence  was  more  personal  than  otherwise.  lie  said  first  it  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  tlie  general  order  of  Governor  llam])ton  to  grant 
iinnuinity  to  these  people ;  of  course  he  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
proper.  Some  of  our  i)eople  had  been  trying  to  ascertain  t()r  montlis 
what  was  the  status  of  the  case  against  Swails,  and  I  thought  that  if 
he  had  done  these  things  he  ought  to  be  i^rosecuted,  and  if  not  he  ought 
not  to  be  saddled  with  the  deeds.  We  had  some  correspondence  with 
Dibble  for  three  months  before  he  and  I  had  any  publislied  correspond- 
ence. One  of  my  princii)al  causes  of  complaint  was  that  he  di<l  not  tell 
us  at  the  outset  that  iiiununity  had  been  granted  to  Swails.  In  this 
correspondence  he  liad  said  that  he  would  aid  us  in  every  way  that  he 
could  to  bring  about  a  prosecution,  &c.  What  I  complained  of  was 
tliat  lu>  had  not  told  us  that  this  would  be  impossible  on  account  of  the 
immunity  granted  Swails.  To  this  extent  I  was  dissatislied  with  his 
course. 

Q.  Did  not  Dibble  in  substance  speak  of  you  or  of  the  white  i)eoj)le 
of  yoiu'  county  as  cowards,  or  something  of  that  sort,  for  not  getting 
rid  of  Swails  yoiu-selves '? — A.  Not  exactly  that;  I  thought  what  he 
meant  to  say  was  that  Swails  was  but  one  man,  and  that  v,e  ought  to 
overcome  him  politically ;  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  him  to  overrule 
our  people  in  that  way.  I  did  not  understand  him  as  meaning  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  leave  or  be  killed  ;  not  that  we  were  cowards,  but 
that  we  were  not  politically  as  efficient  and  energetic  in  the  campaign 
as  we  should  be. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  meeting  of  which  you  ha\'e  spoken,  which  was 
held  to  consider  what  you  should  do  with  Swails,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  Swails  was  to  comi^el  him  to  leave  the 
country  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  the  final  result.  I  understood  that  it  seemed 
to  be  decided  that  he  must  leave  or  he  would  be  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  that  might  be  done  by  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  justice  was  there  in  holding  Swails  responsible  for  that  ? — 
A.  Because  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  Swails  had  such  influence  and 
power  among  these  colored  people  that  he  could  have  made  them  burn 
up  the  whole  town  m  a  moment  if  he  desired. 

Q.  He  had  lived  among  you  for  years  and  never  had  done  so  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  property  there  of  his  own,  had  he  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  property  did  he  have  there  ? — A.  He  had  two  houses  of  his 
own,  in  one  of  A\hich  he  resided ;  and  other  property  in  another  part  of 
the  town. 

Q.  Did  he  run  for  the  oftice  of  intendant  in  the  town  some  little  time 
before  he  was  expelled ! — A.  Yes,  su*;  the  election  of  intendant  was  held 
in  September,  and  he  left  in  October. 

Q.  Was  it  rei)orted  thnt  he  received  a  majority  of  votes  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  he  received  but  one  vote  in  the  election;  the  Democrat 
was  elected. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  a  comiuon  thing  to  accuse  a  person  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption in  your  State  ui  connection  with  political  cami>aigus  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  had  so  much  fraud  and  corruption  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  accuse  people  of  it — and  that  rightly,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  Has  not  Governor  Hampton  himself  been  accused  of  fraud  '? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  been  accused  of  fraud.  It  was  said  during  his 
first  campaign,  in  187G,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  bankrui^t  act. 

Q.  Of  borrowing  $90,000  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  never 
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paying  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  kuow.     I  heard  of  some  charges  being  made 
about  his  getting  out  of  i)a}iiig  his  debts  iu  that  way. 

Q.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  he  did  take  advan- 
tage of  that  act  ? — A.  I  saw  it  so  charged  in  the  papers. 

By  Mr.  Ca^eeron  : 

Q.  You  remember  that  his  liabilities  were  considerably  over  $1,000,000 
and  his  assets  about  $100,000  ! 

Mr.  McDonald.  Is  not  this  examination  taking  a  very  wide  range  ? 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  The  point  in  this  case  is  that 
on  account  of  the  charges  made  against  Swails,  he  was  exiielled  from  the 
county  without  any  conviction.  Xow,  I  want  to  show  that  others  have 
been  accused  of  fraud  as  well,  who  have  not  been  driven  from  the  county 
on  account  of  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  school-fund  in  your  county  since 
the  political  management  of  the  county  has  changed  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  in  figm^es,  the  exact  amount;  I  would  have  to  guess.  I  know  that 
the  levy  for  school  purposes  is  about  two  miUs,  and  all  the  poll-tax,  too, 
goes  to  the  school-fund. 

Q.  How  have  the  schools  been  kept  since  1S7G  ? — A.  A  little  longer 
than  before.  I  think  between  two  and  three  months  has  been  the  usual 
period  since  the  Democratic  administration. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  had  any  doubt  if  Swails  had  been  tried 
whether  he  would  have  been  convicted.  I  ask  you  have  you  any  doubt 
about  his  guilt  'I — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  arms  being  sent  some  time  during  the  last  year ; 
state  to  what  kind  of  an  organization. — A.  The  regular  miUtia  organi  - 
zation,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  anj  colored  militia  in  your  county  before  that 
time  ? — A.  There  were  some  organizations,  but  they  were  mere  skele- 
tons ;  I  think  they  elected  officers,  and  that  was  aU. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  arms  ? — A.  I  think  not  as  organizations,  sir ;  in- 
dividuals may  have  received  some  arms;  some  of  them  had  these  \Vin- 
chester  rifles ;  I  issued  some  of  them  myself;  but  as  a  body  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  received  arms. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  Swails  own  a  residence  in  yoiu*  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  fine  residence  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  it  was  originally  an  ordinary  small 
buildiug,  that  cost  about  8000 ;  but  he  added  about  $3,000  improvements 
to  it ;  it  is  now  a  fine,  two-storj-  buildiug,  well  finished  and  furnished. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  You  have  a  constitutional  amendment  regarding  the  school  tax ;  is 
that  of  recent  date  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMien  was  it  ratified  by  the  legislature  ? — A.  In  1877. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Hampton  became  governor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  school-tax  money  raised  under  that  amendment  is  about  one- 
third  the  amount  raised  for  State  purposes,  is  it  not ! — A.  More  than 
that,  sir ;  the  levj  of  the  past  fiscal  year  was  4^  mills  for  State  pur- 
poses ;  of  this  the  school  tax  was  two  miUs — which,  you  see,  was  nearly 
one-half.  This  present  fiscal  year  the  levy  is  2f  nulls  for  other  pur- 
poses, while  the  school  fund  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  levy  for  aU 
other  puri^oses. 

Q.  The  school  fund  is  nearly  half  the  entire  levy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  So  the  school  levy  has  beeu  kept  up  and  the  State  levy  has  been 
reduced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 
Q.  The  aineiidment  to  this  etiect  was  inaug-uratcd  and  passed  under 
the  Hampton  aduiiiiistration? — A.  That  is  my  recollection,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  understamling-  that  it  was  inaugurated  under  the  Hamp- 
ton administration  ? — A.  It  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  since  his  ad- 
ministration, anyway. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  ratified  by  the  i^eople  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  State  a  proposed  amendment  nnist  be 
voted  on  favorably  by  two  successive  legislatures,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chmrman  : 

Q.  This  proposed  amendment  of  two  mills  school-tax  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Republican  legislature  of  1875  and  1876,  was  it  not  ? — A. 
I  l>elieve  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  whether  it  was  or  not ;  was  it  not  inaugurated  in  that 
legislative  body  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  f — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Didn't  the  people  vote  on  it  in  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  could  they  have  voted  on  it  unless  the  preceding  legislature 
had  first  submitted  it  for  a  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  had  to  vote  upon  it  before  it  became  a  constitutional 
amendment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  in  its  favor  ? — A.  I  cannot  say.  "SMiite 
people  and  IJepublieans  aU  voted  for  it,  I  understood. 

Q.  Then  all  the  Democratic  legislature  did  was  simply  to  ratify  what 
the  people  had  determined  should  be  their  constitution  by  the  vote  of 
1876  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  legislatiu-e  is  entitled  to  very  great  credit  for 
passing  a  law  which  the  people  by  a  large  majority  had  demanded  '■ — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Randolph.  He  did  not  say  that  the  legislature  was  entitled  to 
any  great  credit  for  it.  He  had  another  object  in  view  which  you  evi- 
dently did  not  discover. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  say  the  State  levy  has  been  decreasing  under  Democratic  a,d- 
ministration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  your  State  debt  been  decreasing  under  the  preceding  Re- 
publican administi-ations  '? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that ;  there  has  been 
something  paid  on  the  interest  of  the  back  debt,  I  believe ;  there  has 
been  considerable  tangle  as  to  the  validity  of  the  State  debt ;  in  fact, 
I  understand  that  it  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

Q.  Is  not  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  decrease  of  tax  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  not  ])aying  interest  on  as  much  State  debt  as 
before  ? — A.  I  think  that  some'of  the  State  debt  has  been  paid,  and 
some  of  the  decrease  in  taxation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  that  fact. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  You  speak  of  military  companies  in  your  county ;  how  many  of 
them  are  there  at  present  ?-^A.  I  think  not  more  than  foiu-  or  five. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  military  organizations  in  your 
county  in  1876  ? — A.  I  do  not  kno^v  that  we  had  any. 
Q.  Of  either  sort  ? — A.  Of  either  sort. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  colored  military  companies  in  your  county '? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  tew.  There  are  some  at  Black  Mingo,  I  know,  for  I  saw 
them  tliere  when  I  addressed  a  meeting  there ;  we  invited  them  to  come 
to  our  meeting ;  they  came,  and  held  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ? — A.  With  old  muskets  and  double-bar- 
reled shot-guns ;  some  had  single  barrels. 

Q.  Were  they  uniformed  ? — A.  The  officers  were  uniformed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliether  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  of  1875-'6  voted  favorably  on  the  proposed  school 
amendment  to  the  constitution  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliether  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  of  1877-'8  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  am  certainly  confident  they  did,  for  that  was  the  time  it  was 
adopted,  and  it  takes  a  two-thii\ls  vote  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  an 
amendment. 

Q.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  a  strong  Democratic  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the  legislature  of  1877-'8  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  was,  sir.  I  was  not  a  member,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was. 


G.  W.  AEMS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27,  1879. 

G.  W.  xVrms  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Kingstree. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  any  position  there  during  the  recent  canvass  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  manager  of  election. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  any  position  before  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
deputy  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  ^Vhat  office  did  you  hold  in  the  town  organization  f — A.  I  was 
marshal  of  the  town  at  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Pinckney,  a  colored  man,  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  an  officer,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  arrest  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances. — A.  There  was  a  warrant  taken  out  for 
Pinckney.  He  was  over  at  a  station  called  Salter's.  There  was  a  mes- 
senger sent  with  a  warrant  for  him,  and  he  came  back  to  Bonneau's 
Station,  and  went  fi-om  there  to  Charleston,  and  I  was  sent  after  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  f — A.  1  sent  a  detective  around  to  his 
house,  and  he  got  him.  I  had  a  warrant  countersigned  as  the  law  di- 
rects. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  him  ? — A.  I  took  him  to  Kingstree. 

Q.  How  did  you  treat  him  in  taking  him  there  ? — A.  He  was  placed 
here  in  the  station-house  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  I  got  a  ba- 
rouche and  took  him  to  Columbia,  and  furnished  him  his  meals  at  Colum- 
bia at  his  own  request,  and  waited  in  the  court-house  till  the  sergeant  let 
him  return.     He  promised  to  wait  in  the  court-house.    I  told  the  ser- 
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g^eant  to  let  biin  remain  at  the  fire,  and  tlie  sergeant  said  he  woidd  not 
be  responsible  tor  him. 

Q.  What  then  f — A.  He  was  removed  to  tlie  conrt-house  first,  and 
when  I  returned  I  tbun<l  him  by  the  fire. 

Q.  Why  was  he  taken  by  Columbia  to  Kingstree  ! — A.  I  had  orders 
to  bring  him  there  ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  serving  writs  on  jjaities 
to  be  brought  before  the  United  States  court,  and  I  had  taken  him  that 
way  to  prevent  him  being  taken  out  of  my  custody.  The  warrant  was 
made  returnable. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  hira  civilly  and  well  while  he  was  in  your  charge? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  said  so,  too. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unnecessary  restraint  exercised  over  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  Avere  manager  of  election  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  poll  ? — A.  At  Kingstree  poll. 

Q.  State  how  the  election  was  conducted  on  that  day. — A.  Very 
quietly  and  according  to  law. 

Q.  As  to  fairness. — A.  It  was  fair.  I  opened  the  polls  by  a  Repub- 
lican watch  and  closed  it  by  a  Republican  watch,  and  the  Republican 
supervisor  did  not  come  until  two  hours  after  the  election  was  opened, 
and  did  not  commence  keeping  a  poll-list  until  it  was  some  time  after. 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  action  of  the  board  in  regard  to  challenges  '? — A.  If 
the  parties  were  challenged,  and  they  could  not  prove  their  age,  they 
were  asked  to  stej)  aside. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  made  to  the  assessments  in  the  poll-book 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ages  ? — A.  That  was  spoken  of  to 
the  supervisor. 

Q.  Was  any  persons  rejected  because  they  had  not  paid  their  poll- 
tax  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  if  any  person  was  found  to  be  21  they  voted,  if  they 
ga\e  pioof  of  the  fact. 

Q!  When  you  opened  the  box,  after  the  voting  had  closed,  whatT  time 
was  it  ? — A.  Six  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  count  out  the  tickets  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  tickets  in  the  poll-box  correspond  with  the  poll-list? — 
A.  They  corresponded  exactly. 

Q.  You  then  counted  the  tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  count  conducted  fairly  and  honestly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  declared  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  crowd  about  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  It  was  a  gen- 
eral rush  to  and  fro  during  the  day. 

Q.  How  was  it  after  the  general  rush  was  over? — A.  They  would 
come  in  slower. 

Q.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  Were  you  there  that  day  during  the  whole  time  the  i)olls  were 
open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  difficulty  during  the  day? — A.  I  never  saw  any. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  your  county  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember last? — A.  During  that  month  I  took  a  position  as  State  officer. 

Q.  What  office  ? — A.  Deputy  chief  constable. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  place  ? — A.  My  api)ointment 
shows  on  September  10. 

Q.  Do  you  still  hold  that  office  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  you  were  a  manager  of  election. — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  that  appointment? — A.  I  was  appointed  by 
29  s  C 
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the  commissioners  of  election  ;  I  think  it  was  abont  the  second  or  third 
week  before  the  election. 

Q.  Were  yon  deputy  chief  constable  and  manager  at  the  same  time  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Pinckney  make  an  affidavit  setting  forth  substantially  that 
you  had  not  fairly  conducted  your  proceedings  ? — A.  ^o,  sir;  not  against 
me. 

Q.  Against  some  of  the  managers  ? — X.  He  made  an  affidavit  so  far 
as  the  White  Oak  trouble  was  concerned,  that  1  saw  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. This  man  Hanna  was  the  one  that  made  the  affidavit  against  the 
managers. 

Q.  A\^as  not  Pinckney  a  witness  before  the  United  States  court  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  made  against  Pinckney  upon  which  ;\ou  ar- 
rested him  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  perjury  or  libel. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  it  was  I — A.  I  think  it  was  libel  because  of 
correspondence  with  the  National  Eepublioan  of  Washington. 

Q.  That  was  so  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  by  the  United  States  court  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  arraigned  under  the  indictment  ? — A.  I  have  been 
put  under  bond. 

Q.  Y^ou  hav^e  not  lied  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  are  you  indicted  I — A.  For  interfering  with  the  super- 
visor. 

Q.  When  were  you  indicted  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  week  or  two  after 
the  election. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  term  of  the  United  States  court  since  that  time  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Columbia. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  that  term  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  had  my  lawyer 
there. 

Q.  You  understood  that  an  indictment  was  found  against  you  by  the 
grand  jury? — A.  No,  sir ;  if  there  was,  then  I  would  have  been  tele- 
graphed, and  I  would  ha^'e  come  to  Columbia. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  that  there  was  an  indictment  found  against 
you  by  the  grand  jury  or  not  f — A.  There  has  not  been. 

Q.  You  were  proceeded  against  by  information  instead  of  by  indict- 
ment ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  and  I  don't  think  I  was,  either. 

Q.  If  you  will  examine  3'ou  will  tind  an  information  tiled  against  you. — 
A.  There  may  be  now. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk  at  the  poll  ? — A.  Mr.  Laughton. 

Q.  Who  was  the  United  States  supervisor  ? — A.  Sam  Hanna. 

Q.  Did  the  poll-list  kept  by  Hanna  and  the  poll-list  kept  l)y  the  clerk 
agree  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  tell  you  by  what  difference,  but  I  heard 
it  rumored  on  the  streets  afterwards.  They  never  explained  it  that 
night. 

Q.  How  manv  ballots  were  cast  ? — A.  I  think  nine  hiindi^ed  and  some 
odd. 

Q.  Do  you  know  exactly  ? — A.  I  am  certain  it  was  nine  hundred  and 
some  odd. 

Q.  And  the  poll-list  kept  by  your  clerk  corresponded  with  that  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  ballots  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  ballots? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Which  party  had  the  majority  f — A.  The  Democrats  had  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  election,  which  party  usually  had  the  majoritj'! — A. 
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The  Republican  partN'.  They  ran  it  under  their  own  machine  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  were  runnino-  it  un(hM'  your  machine  this  time  ? — A.  Well,  we 
ha<l  our  own  Democratic  managers. 

i).  You  were  running-  it  under  your  own  machine — I  mean  you  had 
control  of  the  ballot-l)oxes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  control  of  the  ballot  boxes  at  the  last  election,  did 
you  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  at  your  poll? — A.  ^lyself,  Mr.  Hirsch, 
an<l  Mr.  Laughton. 

Q.  You  were  all  Democrats  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Who  was  the  clerk  ? — A.  Will  Laughton,  one  of  the  managers. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  at  that  poll  in  70  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Were  they  all  Ile]uiblicans  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  for  that  county  in  187G  ? 
— A.  1  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Swails  was  one,  and  E.  W.  Ferris 
and  Colonel  ^McKutchin, 

Q.  Were  they  all  Republicans  ? — A.  Two  of  them  were,  and  one  was 
a  Democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  managers  were  Republican  or  not! 
— A.  Xo,  sir ;  they  were  not  entirely. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  this  statement  of  running  it  under  their  own 
machine  ? — A.  Well,  I  knew  they  had  been  charged  sometimes.  I  was 
not  around  there  much. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  that  poll  in  187G  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  Hanna  there  when  you  closed  your  count  that  night  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TSlu^t  did  he  say  as  to  the  fairness  with  which  it  had  been  done  ? 
— A.  He  renmrked  that  it  was  fair,  but  if  we  had  left  him  to  go  off  with 
his  ideas  about  it  he  wanted  to  give  us  some  three  hundred  majority 
there. 

•  Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  commissioners  of  election  were  last 
year  ? — A.  I  think,  sir.  Colonel  McKutchin  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  ?  AVere  there  not  two  Democrats  and 
one  Republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  last  year ;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  the  election  before  ? — A.  Two  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  Republican  commissioner  last  year? — A.  Jim  Single- 
ton, or  something  like  that.     He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  he  read  or  write  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  that.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  his  business  qualities. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  your  appointment  from  that  board! — A.  Yes,  sir'. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  signed  ? — A.  By  the  three  commissioners. 

Q.  It  was  signed  V)y  Mr.  Singleton.  I  suppose  it  was  signed  by  his 
cross-mark. 
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M.  J.  HIRSCH. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27,  1870. 

M.  J.  HiRSCH  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — Answer.  At  Kingstree. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  that  county  or  district  ? — A. 
I  am  solicitor  of  the  third  district. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  place  ? — A.  I  am  the  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  State. 

Q.  What  counties  are  embraced  in  that  district  ? — A.  Sumter,  Claren- 
don, Williamsburg,  and  Georgetown. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  have  you  acted  heretofore  in  this  State 
or  county  I — A.  AVith  the  Republican  i)arty. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  I — A.  IJi)  to  a  month  or  two  after  the  campaign 
of  1870. 

Q.  Since  that  time  with  what  party  ? — A.  With  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  county  in  the  last  political  campaign  ? — A.  I  was 
through  several  counties. 

Q.  And  through  the  county  of  Williamsburg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  i>art  did  you  take  in  the  campaign  in  that  county  ? — A.  I 
took  a  very  active  part  as  a  canvasser. 

Q.  At  political  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  well  acquainted  with  the  population  of  that  county  ? — A. 
As  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  good  many  colored  people  in  it  ? — A. 
I  am. 

Q.  What  division,  if  any,  was  there  in  the  Republican  party  in  that 
county  ? — A.  It  originated  in  a  dissension  as  to  the  choice  of  individuals 
for  office. 

Q.  Was  there  any  division  among  the  Republicans  on  account  of  that? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  leading  Republicans  left  the  convention  on  account 
of  the  nominations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  Democratic  club  organizations  there 
were  in  the  county  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  were  attended  by  colored  people  to  any  ex- 
tent ?— A.'  I  don't. 

Q.  What  were  the  meetings  you  addressed  ? — A.  They  were  mass 
meetings. 

'  Q.  Of  what  were  they  usually  composed  ? — A.  Both  white  and  col- 
ored citizens. 

Q.  What  indications  did  the  colored  people  give  in  that  county  of 
dividing  on  polities  this  last  year  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  used  all  the  zeal  I 
was  callable  of  to  induce  them  to  divide,  and  the  result  was  I  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Q.  At  these  meetings  was  there  any  number  of  colored  people  that 
seemed  to  take  an  active  part  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  instance,  at  one  meet- 
ing the  Republican  chairman  of  the  precinct,  after  I  had  gone,  openly 
announced  his  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  made  a  si^eech 
to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  black  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  wha^number  of  voters  there  are  in  that  county, 
as  shown  by  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  Republican  majority 
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of  that  county,  up  to  tlie  election  of  1878,  was  between  six  and  seven 
hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  vote  of  the  county,  or  about  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say  for  certain,  for  I  have  forg«)tten  the  tigures. 

Q.  in  the  last  canvass  and  election,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  i>eoi)le 
of  the  county,  what  number  of  colored  voters  do  you  say  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Give  your  best  judgment  about  it  ? — A.  The  result  of  the  election 
shows  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  verifying  that  from  the  public  feeling  of 
the  county  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  this  as  an  indication,  that  theretofore 
it  has  been  very  seldom  that  the  colored  people  would,  as  a  general 
thing,  attend  other  than  Eepublican  meetings.  During  the  canvass  of 
1878,  however,  there  was  not  a  meeting  I  attended  but  that  colored  Re- 
publicans largely  outnumbered  the  white  citizens.  That  was  an  indica- 
tion, if  not  of  a  change  of  sentiment,  at  least  of  a  desire  to  hear.  Also 
in  Georgetown,  on  the  Waucommon  River,  where  it  has  not  been  known 
for  other  than  Republican  meetings  to  be  held,  yet  upon  my  canvass  I 
was  received  there  by  80,  I  think,  colored  men,  ^^ith  red  shirts  on,  typ- 
ical of  their  change  of  political  sentiment. 

Q.  That  was  your  club  uniform  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  worn  by  colored  and  white  alike  ! — A.  Yes,  sir^  that  is,  all 
members  of  the  clubs. 

Q.  You  say  that  until  the  last  election  the  county  had  been  controlled 
by  the  Republican  partj-  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  between  six  and  seven  hundi'ed 
majority. 

Q.  Had  any  dissatisfaction  grown  up  in  that  county  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Republicans  conducted  the  business  of  the  county  ? — A.  Dis- 
satisfaction had  grown  up  in  this  way :  for  instance,  I,  being  a  i)rominent 
man,  took  part  in  the  convention  of  1876,  and  I  was  anxious  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  good  officers.  I  was  anxious  that  the  county  should  be 
controlled  by  good  officers,  men  who  were  competent  to  discharge  then* 
duties.  My  choice  was  taken  up.  The  result  was  that  I  w^as  disgusted 
myself.  The  county  commissioners'  office  is  at  the  head  of  the  machin- 
ery, an<l  they  control  things  as  they  ]ilease.  - 

Q.  They  levy  the  assessments  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  disbursement 
of  the  county  funds. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  had  been  holding  office  up  to  that  time  ! — A. 
Men  of  a  very  kiferior  quality. 

Q.  Could  they  read  and  write  ? — A.  I  judge  they  could,  because  they 
vould  not  have  ]M\t  any  one  in  office  unless  they  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  administration  of  county  affairs  compare 
with  what  it  was  before  the  Democrats  came  into  power  there  ? — A.  I 
can  only  speak  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  and  to  this  extent,  that, 
as  the  prosecuting  officer,  I  have  i)rosecuted  some  of  the  old  officials  on 
the  charge  of  corruption  and  connivance  with  others  in  corruption,  and 
I  have  convicted  them. 

Q.  Re])ublican  officials  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them.  I  have  now  18 
or  20  indictments  in  my  hands  to  prosecute  others.  As  far  as  the  pres- 
ent board  is  conccined  they  are  under  legal  advisement  and  I  have  no 
right  to  s])eak  of  their  actions  until  I  investigate  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cases  are  instituted  against  the  county  officers  ? — A. 
Many  kinds. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  they  begin  ? — A.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  back,*  some  of  them.  In  fact,  I  know  indictments  presented  by 
the  managers  a  good  while  ago. 
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Q.  It  is  your  duty  to  present  them  in  court  after  they  present  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aeiniainted  with  Mr.  Swails  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  Avas. 

Q,  For  wiiat  length  of  time  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  Ever  since  he 
has  been  in  tlie  county. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  character  as  to  being  peaceable  or  violent  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  up  to  the  canvass  or  a  short  time  after  the  canvass  of  70 — 
aft^r  the  election — 1  reganled  him  no  more  than  any  other. 

Q.  Did  any  political  difference  exist  between  you  ' — A.  Xone  at  all  that 
I  know  of.  We  canvassed  the  counties  generally  together.  He  had  one 
portion  of  the  county  and  1  had  the  other.  After  the  conimittee  on  frauds, 
however,  had  made  their  report,  I  then  cut  adi'ift  from  him,  and  that 
was  what  caused  my  astion  iu  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  people  of 
the  county. 

Q.  W^ith  what  did  the  committee  on  frauds  cliarge  him  ? — A.  With 
various  offenses.  One  charge  was  of  bribery  as  a  senator  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Now,  even  then  I  might  have  taken  those  as  ex-parte  statements 
and  not  believed  them,  but  the  fact  of  liis  resigning  was  presumptive 
evidence  to  me  that  he  could  not  stand  an  investigation. 

Q.  Were  those  chai-ges  made  publicly  against  him  in  the  county  ? — A. 
They  were.     I  made  them  myself. 

Q.  Were  there  any  proofs  ? — A.  I  exhibited  the  proofs  of  them.  I  had 
the  checks  iu  my  possession. 

Q.  Were  those  checks  drawn  on  the  bank  in  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
with  his  indorsement  on  the  back  of  them. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  drawn  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  ? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  they  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Woodruff". 

Q.  What  claims  or  charges  were  made  against  him  ? — A.  Some  print- 
ing claim — the  Republican  Printing  Comi)any. 

Q.  Was  that  institution  a  Rei)ublican  institution  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
as  to  that. 

Q.  It  was  called  the  "  Eepublican  Printing  Company"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  to  be  owned  princii)ally  by  the  colored  house 
and  colored  senate  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  canvass  and  election  in 
your  county  last  year  to  as  being  disorderly  or  orderly! — A.  Every  meet- 
ing I  attended  was  an  orderly  one.  Every  mass-meeting  I  attended  was 
orderly.  , 

Q.  How  did  the  election  pass  off? — A.  Peaceably  and  quietly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interference  with  voters  at  the  polls  ! — A.  I  did  not 
see  any,  if  there  was. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  that  colored  Democrats  were  interfered 
with  by  colored  Eepublicans  t — A.  AVell,  sir,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  an  ordained  minister  was  ejected  from  his  church 
because  he  did  not  support  the  Eepublican  ticket,  although  he  was  a 
Eepublican. 

Q.  Any  more  instances  brought  to  your  attention  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
can  recollect. 

Q.  How  have  peace  and  order  in  that  district  been  since  it  came  under 
Democratic  control  compared  with  what  they  were  before  ?  How  has  the 
criminal  calendar  compared  with  the  criminal  calendar  before  f — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  take  the  circuit  around,  and  where  I  used  to  have  20  cases 
to  conduct  I  do  not  have  two. 

Q.  And  as  to  peace  and  good  order? — A.  My  attention  Las  not  been 
called  to  anything  against  it,  as  an  officer. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  tlie  allc^titions  of  Swails  as  to  l»is  iiiistreatiuent 
iu  tlie  county  were  referred  to  you  by  authority,  and  if  you  luade  an  in- 
Nestipition  of  tlieni  ? — A.  1  "was  abs(Mit  from  the  county  at  the  time  these 
allejied  offenses  were  said  to  have  been  conunitted.  Shortly  after  my 
return  I  received  an  otticialcomnumication  from  the  governor,  referring 
The  SwaiLs  charges  tome,  with  directions  to  investigate  them.     1  did  so. 

Q.  Was  this  commuuic  ition  accom])anied  l>y  a  c(>i)y  of  tlie  charges  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  Swails'  own  coiinnunication  was  referred  to  lue  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Q.  What  investigation  did  you  make  ? — A.  I  summoned  every  one 
whom  I  could  ascertain  was  present  at  any  of  the  places  where  these 
offenses  were  sai<l  to  have  been  committed.  For  instance,  the  White 
Oak  meeting  was  said  to  be  called  in  the  interest  of  Joseph  H.  Rainey, 
the  Jvei)ublican  candidate  for  Congress.  That  was  one  of  the  charges. 
In  that  case  I  examined  the  president  of  the  club  and  I  examined 
several  of  the  attendants  on  the  meeting,  and  the  proof  was  taken  in 
sworn  statements  that  it  was  not  a  meeting  called  to  advocate  Ivainey 
or  any  other  man  ;  it  was  simply  a  Republican  club  meeting. 

Then  another  charge  was  that  he  was  arrested  by  Doctor  Ryrd  and 
others  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  J.  H.  Rainey.  I  will  say  this,  that 
the  men  I  examined  were  residents.  I  examined  those  parties  who  were 
]}resent  with  Swails  on  that  occasion,  and  their  sworn  statements  were 
that  there  was  no  arrest  made ;  that  those  parties  rode  up  to  Swails  on 
the  public  road  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  he  riding  with  his  little 
son  and  others,  and  that  he  voluntarily  agreed  to  ride  into  Kingstree 
with  them. 

Q.  These  i>arties  had  not  been  there  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had 
not  been  at  the  meeting,  that  I  know  of.  I  am  giving  you  the  state- 
ments now  of  those  i)arties  who  were  with  Swails  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  arrest — that  he  agreed  to  ride  in  with  them  and  go  to  the  court- 
h(mse  with  them,  and  there  had,  therefore,  been  no  arrest  made. 

The  third  charge  was  that  after  the  arrest  iu  the  town  he  had  made 
his  way  to  the  court-house  and  called  upon  a  trial-justice,  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Hampton's  appointees,  for  i)rotection,  and  he  refused  to  go  out  to 
him.  In  investigating  that  charge  I  examined  none  but  Republicans,  the 
sheriff  and  the  school  commissioners,  and  the  testimony  elicited  from 
them  was  that  Swails  was  not  arrested  at  any  time  until  after  the  affray 
was  over,  and  that  he  did  not  call  upon  the  governor's  appointee  for 
l)rotection. 

The  fourth  charge  was  that  a  committee  had  waited  upon  him  at  his 
house  and  ordered  him  to  leave  within  10  days,  under  pain  of  being 
killed  or  murdered.  In  investigating  that  charge  I  examined  some  men 
Avho  were  theie,  and  I  would  say  that  I  would  not  have  done  it  if  I  could 
have  got  Republican  testimony.  Pinckney,  whom  we  called  upon,  was 
sick  in  bed.  f  sent  him  word  that  I  would  go  around  to  his  house  with 
the  trial-justice  and  take  his  testimony  from  the  bed.  I  went  around 
and  when  we  got  there  he  said  his  head  was  in  such  a  condition  and  he 
was  sick,  and  lie  could  not  give  any  testimony.  So  I  had  to  take  what 
testimony  1  could  because  I  had  no  other.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
waited  n])on  him  testified  before  me,  and  they  said  that  no  set  of  reso- 
lutions was  read  to  Swails;  that  tliere  was  no  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  committee  tliat  he  sh<juld  leave  the  county,  under  penalty  of  death; 
but  they  did  say  this :  that  he,  having  made  certain  incendiary  speeches 
in  the  court-house  as  to  burning  and  killing,  if  any  one  was  killed  or 
blood  was  spilled,  or  any  residence  or  building"  was  burned,  that  he 
would  be  held  responsible,  and  to  avoid  that  they  advised  him  to  leave. 
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Those  were  tlie  statements,  and  I  incorporated  tbem  in  my  report  to  the 
go\eruor. 

By  ^Ir.  C AMIERON : 

Q.  What  is  Swails'  profession  ? — A.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Has  he  practiced  his  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  his  partner  ? — A.  I  was,  to  my  blushing  shame  be  it 
said. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  his  partner  ? — A.  For  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  dissolve? — A.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  When  he  was  in  Columbia  attending  the  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature.     I  took  the  office 

Q.  I  don't  want  that.  Tell  me  the  time. — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1877.        ' 

Q.  Did  Swails  control  a  newspaper  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  did ; 
of  which  I  was  the  associate  editor. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  the  associate  editor  of  that  paper  ? — A.  For 
three  or  four  years,  and  perhaps  longer. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  acting  in  that  capacity? — A.  When  the 
paper  was  first  originated. 

Q.  When  was  it? — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly;  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  the  time  if  I  can. — A.  I  don't  remember.  1  don't 
think  it  was  any  earlier  than  1.S71. 

Q.  Who  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  paper? — A.  I  did  the  princi- 
pal writing. 

Q.  Well,  nominally,  he  was.  You  were  called  the  principal  editor, 
but  really  he  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  certain  matters  he  was  principal 
editor. 

Q.  When  did  your  connection  cease  with  him! — A.  About  the  same 
time — in  the  spring  of  1877. 

Q.  Then  you  had  acted  as  editor  for  six  or  seven  years  ? — A.  If  the 
paper  started  in  1870  or  1871. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  denounce  Swails  during  that  time  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  knew  about  the  Potter  raid? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  resident  in  that  county? — A.  After  the 
war. 

Q.  About  what  time?— A.  In  186G  or  1807. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  ? — A.  I  am  a  native  of  Georgetown. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  war  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  Confederate  service. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  report  made  by  that  "Committee  on 
Frauds,"  as  it  was  called? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  you  in  that  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  charged  with  having  bought  lands  and  sold  them  to 
the  State  at  a  high  price  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  no  such  a  charge  been  brought  against  you? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  public  rumor. 

Q.  Was  it  charged  that  you  did  that  while  you  were  acting  with 
Swails  as  his  partner  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  then. 

Q.  Was  the  charge  made,  that  while  you  were  Swails's  partner,  and 
the  associate  editor  of  his  paper,  you  purchased  land,  and  sold  it  very 
high  ? — A.  No,  su\ 

Q.  When  was  it  charged  that  you  did  purchase  that  land,  and  so  sold 
it? — A.  I  think  in  1870.  I  want  to  make  an  exjdanation  here,  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  charge  made  against  myself.    The  charges  were 
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made  against  him  as  subland  commissioner — againsrt  him,  not  against 
me.     No  charges  were  evernm<le  against  myself. 

Q.  Were  they  true  or  false  ? — A.  They  were  not  true,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  think  I  do  know. 

Q.  For  what  otiice  were  yon  nominated  in  '76? — A.  Solicitor  of  the 
third  district — third  judicial  circuit. 

Q.  By  which  party  were  you  nominated? — A.  By  the  Republican 
partj-. 

Q.  Were  you  nominated  at  a  convention  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time,  as  near  as  you  can  fix  the  time,  were  you  nomina- 
ted ? — A,  In  November,  I  think,  or  perhaps  a  month  or  two  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  cauA'ass  the  circuit  that  year  ? — A.  I  think  I  made  two 
speeches, 

Q.  In  which  county  or  counties  ? — A.  I  think  I  made  one  in  Sumter, 
and  perhaps  one  in  Williamsburg. 

Q.  Which  i)arty  did  you  support  in  those  speeches  ? — A.  I  supported 
the  Repulilican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  support  the  Republican  ticket  that  year  ? — A.  I  did.  I 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  for  governor. 

Q.  You  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  that  when  you  first  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  your  ofiice  you  had  occasion  to  prosecute  a  great  many 
people  charged  with  offenses.  Now  you  have  a  much  smaller  number"? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  your  office,  was  the 
office  salaiied  or  feed? — A.  Both. 

Q.  For  what  did  you  receive  fees  at  that  time  ? — A.  At  that  time  the 
State  paid  $1,000  a  year  for  salary  to  the  prosecuting'  officer,  and  that 
officer  was  allowed  a  fee  of  $10  for  every  case  that  was  docketed. 

Q.  Is  it  changed  now  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  it  is  salaried  now,  and  no  fees  ; 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  I  found  the  law  in  that  condition  when  I 
went  in. 

Q.  And  the  cases  have  fallen  off  since  that  time? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  but  I 
want  to  say  not  from  the  salary. 

Q.  O,  no ;  no  one  would  ever  suppose  that,  of  course.  Then  you  say 
you  investigated  the  matter  of  Swails's  alleged  arrest  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  arrested  at  all? — 
A.  I  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in 
making  a  final  report,  I  based  it  upon  their  statements. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  that  he  was  induced  to  ride  into  town 
with  the  red-shirts  ? — A.  They  rode  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  ride 
into  town,  and  they  all  agreed  to  that. 

Q.  What  did  the  testimony  show  was  said  ? — A.  Merely  that  they  had 
ri«lden  u])  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  S wails,  we  want  you  to  ride  into  town 
^^■ith  us,"  and  he  said,  "Very  well;  I  will  go  with  you." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  reported  on  this  matter  to  the  governor  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  reported  all  the  charges  to  be  false  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  from 
his  own  witnesses. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  White  Oak  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  meeting  called  for  Rainey  ? — A.  They  held  it  was  a 
njeeting  (-ailed  for  general  matters. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  meeting  for  Rainey,  who  was  the  nominee 
on  the  Republican  ticket  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  only  thing  in  dispute  was  not  whether  the 
meeting  was  disturljed,  but  whether  it  was  for  Rainey  or  not  ? — A.  No, 
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sir;  the  statement  is  tliis:  that  the  laeeting  was  called  to  order  and 
Swails  had  made  a  speech,  and  that  after  he  had  ^ot  through,  Mr.  Nel- 
son came  in  the  church  where  they  were  holding-  the  meeting  and  asked 
if  they  would  be  allowed  to  divide  time  with  the  liepnblicans,  and  they 
refused  to  do  it ;  and  tliat  Xelson  then  went  oat  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Q.  ]S\)W,  what  was  there  in  Swails's  charge  before  the  governor  that 
was  not  true  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  any  of  the  charges  were  trne. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  u]»(»n  any  other  point.than  that  regarding  liainey  ? — 
A.  1  i)assed  upon  the  wliole  thing. 

Q,  Who  called  the  investigation  ? — A.  I  did.  at  the  instance  of  others. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  any  witnesses  before  this  (•<(iiiniittee  testify 
about  that  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  no  arrest  was  made.  Did  you  treat  tiiat  in  its  tedini- 
cal  meaning?  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  compulsion  on  liis  ])art; 
that  he  willingly  followed  with  the  crowd  ;' — A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  was  not 
forced. 

Q.  Did  you  report,  and  do  you  now  say,  that  the  evidence  before  you 
showed  that  he  voluntarily  accompanied  them  back  to  town? — A.  Yes^ 
sir, 

Q.  Willingly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  comjmlsion  ? — A.  There  was  no  show  of  any. 

Q.  Was  there  any  proof  before  you  that  when  he  got  to  the  court- 
house he  did  not  run  away  ? — A.  The  proof  was  that  when  he  got  to 
the  court-house  he  got  off  his  horse  and  claimed  protection. 

Q.  What  Avas  the  proof? — A.  That  he  got  off  his  horse  and  went  in. 

Q.  There  was  no  proof  that  he  got  away  from  tliem  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  attempt  to  go  away  ? — A.  I  am  telling  you  now  that  lie  did 
attempt  to  go  away. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  willing  ? — A.  1  said  he  agreed  to 
go  into  town. 

Q.  Y'"ou  said  he  voluntarily  went. — A.  Well,  he  did  not  object.  When 
he  got  into  the  town  instead  of  going  with  them  as  he  had  agreed  to  do, 
as  the  statement  is,  he  left  the  pump  right  at  the  corner  and  went  for 
the  court-house.  They  di«l  not  deem  that  he  had  carried  out  his  agree- 
ment with  them,  and  when  he  attempted  to  get  off'  his  horse  to  evade 
them,  then  the  general  melee  ensued. 

Q.  Then  he  did  attemjtt  to  evade  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  That  was  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  his  part. — A.  They  thought  so. 

Q.  You  reported  the  whole  thing,  on  all  the  charges  as  made  by 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  late  partner  of  his  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  editor  of  the  i»aper  t — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Partner  in  the  real-estate  business  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  paper  was  owned  by  a  comi)any  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  any  profit  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  money  out  of  pocket. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  salary  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  got  nothing. 

Q.  You  were  in  ])olitics  from  1871 — or  how  long  .' — A.  I  think  I  was 
waited  upon  in  '69  for  an  ottice. 

Q.  You  dissolved  partnership  with  Swails  in  77  ? — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  Democracy  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
ever  joined  the  Democracy. 

Q.  You  have  voted  their  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  run  for  any  office  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  speech  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  the  Republicans  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  are  a  Republican  ? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  difference  of  princiides  between  the  RepubUcans  and  the  Democrats 
of  the  State.     The  difference  is  among  the  men. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  successful  in  getting  a  large  number  of  colored 
l)eople  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  at  your  precinct  ? — A.  I  was  not  up  at  the 
voting  place. 

Q.  Did  you  not  vote  ! — A.  I  did,  but  I  came  down. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Xot  very  long. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  men  voting  ? — A.  I  can  state  that  the 
very  first  man  that  voted  there  was  a  colored  man  who  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Gleasou  Knight. 

Q.  Who  else  was  up  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know". 

Q.  You  think  700  or  800  voted  it  in  the  county  ! — A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  There  nuist  have  been  something  of  a  A^ote  ? — A.  Some  may  not 
have  voted  at  all,  and  then  it  would  have  been  changed. 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  Democratic  majority  ? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
think  it  was  between  700  and  800. 

Q.  What  was  the  Republican  majoritv  in  '7G  ? — A.  Between  600  and 
700. 

Q.  You  account  for  that  on  the  theory  that  the  colored  people  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  I  accounted  for  it  this  way;  that  very 
many  voted  that  ticket  or  else  many  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  Swails'  gomg  away '? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
I  Avas  not  there  in  the  county. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  difference  between  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
])arty  and  of  the  Democratic  party  fi-om  1870  up  to  1877? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  there  was  a  difference  in  their  party  weapons; 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
difference. 

Q.  Did  you  sui^port  the  Republican  party  during  that  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Because  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Republican  party,  in  your 
opinion,  were  better  than  the  Democratic? — A.  I  thought  they  were  in 
some  instances.  I  thought  they  were  carried  out  to  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

Q.  What  principles  did  the  Democratic  party  advocate  at  that  time 
that  they  have  since  ceased  to  advocate? — A.  Xone  at  all.  It  is  a  ([ues- 
tion  of  the  men  who  are  to  carry  out  the  ininciples. 

Q.  Were  the  men  who  were  trying  to  carry  out  the  Republican  prin- 
ciples ii'oni  1870  to  1877  better  than  those  who  were  trying  to  carry  out 
the  Democratic  principles  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  think  they  were  the 
same  class  of  men.  Up  to  that  time  I  thought  they  were  men  capable 
of  administering  honest  government,  but  after  the  investigation  I  did  not 
so  think. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  charge  which  was  made  against  Swails,  you 
stated  you  saw  the  checks,  and  you  said  something  with  reference  to  the 
printing  concern — that  it  was  a  Repuldican  printing  institution? — A.  I 
think  so ;  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  charge  was  made  that  the  "  News  and 
Courier"  in  this  city  was  benefited  by  the  steal,  and  had  a  part  in  it? — 
A.  The  committee  didn't  say  that. 
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Q.  Have  you  not  heard  it  ? — A.  I  have  beanl  that  as  a  public  rumor, 
but  tlie  investigation  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Dawson  himself.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  the  charges  were  rumors. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  entirely  safe  to  rely  upon  rumor  in  this  country? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Charges  were  made  against  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Swails  was  charged  with  that  of  wliich  he  was  not  guilty? — A.  I 
<lon*t  know. 

Q.  And  there  was  another  charge  against  the  ''News  and  Courier"  of 
which  it  was  not  guilty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  charges  cannot  always  be  relied  upon '? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  knew  what  company  it  was  that  did  this  printing? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  were  professed  payments  to  the  company  that  had  never 
been  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIov,'  did  8wails  get  hold  of  this  money? — A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Who  drew  the  checks  ? — A.  1  stated  awhile  ago  that  I  could  not 
exactly  remember.     I  can  tell  vou  upon  what  bank  the  check  was  drawn. 

Q.  \Vas  it  the  clerk,  Woodrutt?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  remember  for  what  the  check  was  given,  except  the 
bare  fact  that  somebody  said  it  was  given  for  corrupt  purposes  ? — A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ])ublish  any  laws  for  this  State  while  you  were  running  a 
newspai)er  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  paid  ? — A.  By  a  draft  to  the  l)usiness  manager  of 
the  paper, 

Q.  Who  got  tlie  money  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Who  is  the  i)resent  manager? — A.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  sheriff, 

Q.  Who  signed  that  check  ? — A.  I  don't  remeiid»er;  I  have  an  idea, 
but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  ?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Woodruff  did  it.  I  had  no 
taking  of  the  moneys;  the  business  manager  did  that. 

By  Mr.  Kirkayood  : 

Q.  Y^>u  think  the  Democrats  nominate  better  men  than  the  Eepubli- 
cans  do,  and  that  is  tlie  reason  of  your  change  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  there  was  no  difl^erence  in  the  principles,  but^vith 
you  it  was  the,  men  ? — A.  1  meant  tliis,  that  the  men  who  had  l)een  de- 
tected in  crime  were  not  the  men  to  lead  a  party,  and  I  could  not  affiliate 
Avith  them. 

Q.  AVell,  the  llepublicans  nominated  good  men  for  some  offices? — A. 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  They  nominated  a  good  man  when  they  nominated  the  solicitor  of 
the  district? — A.  Well,  I  don't  abuse  the  public  trust. 

Q.  A  good  man  in  '70,  too,  did  thev  not '? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  an  ego- 
tist. 

Q.  Y''ou  say  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  nominate  good  men  I 
— A.  Y'es,  sir ;  in  various  offices. 

Q,  I  want  to  understand  about  this  White  Oak  affray  About  what 
number  of  Democrats  did  you  say  formed  Swails's  escort  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — A.  I  think  some  40  or  50  men. 

Q,  Were  they  white  men  ? — A.  Some  were  white  and  some  colored. 
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Q.  Of  those,  wlio  invited  liim  to  ride  ? — A.  He  was  escorted  by  both 
colored  and  white  men. 

Q.  Were  the  coh>re(l  men  who  were  with  him  invited  guests,  the  same 
as  himself? — A.  No,  sir;  they  Just  went  with  him. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  that  escorted  him  back  ? — A.  I 
think  about  forty  or  tifty  that  I, remember. 

Q.  Did  the  evidence  show  that  they  had  red  shirts  on  ? — A.  A  good 
many  of  them  had. 

Q.  Did  the  evidence  show  that  they  carried  arms  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
they  had. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  anv  inquiry  upon  that  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  consider  that  a  material  point  in  the  subject  under 
consideration  ? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  And  the  evidence  showed  you  that  these  gentlemen  had  given 
Swails  an  invitation  to  ride  into  town,  and  he  acc^epted  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Anything  more  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  agreed  to  ride  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  ride  with  them  until  he  got  to  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  got  to  town,  as  the  evidence  shows,  he  then  con- 
cluded he  would  leave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  so  much  attached  to  him  they  did  not  want  him  to 
leave  ? — A.  The  evidence  did  not  show  that. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  unwilling  he  should  leave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thereupon  there  was  some  little  trouble ;  some  got  shot  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  anxiety  was  so  great  that  they  shot  bim  to  keep  him  there  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  investigated 

Q.  What  does  the  evidence  show  as  to  what  this  man  who  was  shot 
was  doing  ? — A.  That  a  melee  ensued,  and  during  its  continuance  he 
was  shot. 

Q.  Did  the  evidence  show  that  these  men  were  willing  and  would  help 
Swails  to  get  away '! — A.  The  e^idence  was  that  upon  his  attempt  to  get 
away,  a  melee  ensued. 

Q.  Give  us  the  particidars. — A.  I  cannot  go  into  the  particulars  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  I  ask  you  is  this :  What  was  this  man  doing  who 
was  shot  when  Swails  wanted  to  get  away  ?  W^as  he  aiding  Swails  to 
get  away,  or  was  he  trying  to  induce  him  to  remain  with  these  people  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  evidence  show  he  was  a  friend  of  Swails  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir  ^ 
I  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  The  attentions  of  these  men  were  so  pressing  that  this  friend  of 
Swails  got  shot  in  their  anxiety  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  shot 
by  friend  or  foe. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  that  matter  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  That  occurred  in  October  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  arrest  has  been  made  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  has  recovered  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  an  investigation  was  made  which  showed  to  you 
that  Swails  was  a  corrupt  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  evidence  showed 
that. 

Q.  Where  was  this  investigation  made  ? — A.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Last  year. 
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Q.  At  what  time? — A.  I  can't  remember.  The  committee  was  in  coii- 
tinncms  session. 

Q.  It  was  alter  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  I  can't  re- 
niem])er  the  time;  I  wouhl  not  state. 

Q.  Was  the  investigation  made  during'  the  session  or  after  the  adjourn- 
ment ? — A.  O  I  it  was  during  the  recess.  • 

Q.  When  did  that  recess  occur  ? — A.  Between  the  sessions. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  adjourn  and  the  second  commence  ? — A.  I  think 
it  was  l>etween  the  session  of  70  and  the  session  of  '77-78. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  remember  when  the  sessiou'of  '76-'77  ended  ?  Was 
it  hi  February.  March  April,  May,  or  June  I — A.  I  don't  think  any  of 
them  beyond  March. 

Q.  After  the  adjournment,  say  in  March,  this  committee  on  fiauds  was 
in  session,  and  among  other  frauds  investigated  was  this  alleged  fraud 
of  Swails  in  taking  a  bribe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  WTiere  did  yon  get  the  testimony  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  there  were 
pamphlets  sent  all  around  the  city. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  some  time  in  the  smnmer  ? — A.  I  could  not  remember 
the  session. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief? — A.  That  it  was  received  some  time  during 
the  year  of '77. 

Q.  But  you  can't  tell  when  during  that  year '? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't 
tell. 

Q.  Did  this  same  committee  on  frauds  investigate  the  matter  of  these 
school  lands  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  investigated  everything. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  reported  al»out  these  lands  ? — A.  I 
don't. 

Q.  Did  they  report  against  Swails  on  this  subject  ? — A.  If  they  did  I 
never  saw  it. 

Q.  That  committee,  or  the  majority  of  them,  were  Democrats  ? — A. 
The  chairman  was  a  Ee[>ubllcan. 

Q.  Was  the  majority  Republican  ? — A.  1  suppose  all  were  Democrats 
except  him, 

Q.  They  reported  against  Swails  on  this  subject  of  bribery  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  the  report. 

Q.  The  session  here  of '76-'77  was  the  first  session  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Hampton  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  this  campaign  all  these  charges  had  been  made  imblic 
throughout  the  State  l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  committee  on  frauds  was  organized  by  the  first  Demo- 
cratic legislature  under  the  Hampton  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  found  that  Swails  was  corrui^t? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  these  clmrges  against 
him  as  to  these  public  lands  were  untrue? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  to  you  ? — A.  He  never  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  and  he  were  partners? — A.  No,  sir. 

(i^.  Had  you  dissolved  before  this  report  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  on  account  of  that  report  that  you  dis- 
solved.— A.  No,  sii";  I  was  going  to  make  a  statement  to  j^ou  why,  and 
you  didn't  let  me. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  dissolve  your  partnership  because  of  this  inves- 
tigation?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  before  that. 

By  Mr.  Randolph: 
Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  why  you  dissolved  your  partner- 
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shi))? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wIhmi  an  otticor  in  this  State  is  sworn  into  a  position 
he  takes  an  oblipition  tliat  he  shall  obey  tlie  hnvs  and  the  constitution. 
Ill  the  s])rino-  of  1S77.  T  think  it  was.  there  was  a  controversy  as  to  wlio 
was  <>overnor  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  a  jieneral  provision  in  the 
constitution  as  to  how  that  shall  be  s«*ttle(l.  The  board  of  canvassers 
went  outside  of  their  duty  in  endeavorino-  to  entertain  a  sort  of  juris- 
diction which  the  law  did  not  contide  to  them,  their  duty  bein^  a  merely 
ministerial  one.  They  have  the  ri«>lit  to  appeal  to  the  legislature.  I 
maintained  that  Hampton  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  until  the 
legislature  decided  otherwise.  Swails  took  a  <litferent  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  upon  that  avc  sejtarated. 

Q.  It  was  because  you  ditfered.  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recognized 
Hampton  as  governor  of  the  State,  and  he  did  not  exactly  like  that. 

Q.  He  did  not  like  that  decision  ? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  did  not  like 
his. 

Q.  And  thereupon  you  agreed  to  separate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Precisely. — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation  I  proposed  to  make. 

P>y  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  thought  Hampton  was  elected  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  law  said 
he  was  elected — according  to  the  law. 

Q.  What  law  said  he  was  elected  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  i)rovision  of  the 
law  regulating'  elections  in  South  Carolina,  according  to  my  views. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  l)y  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  certain  contingencies. 

Q.  Well,  all  such  contests  are  left  to  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  appeal  from  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  It  is  final  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  i)roposed  to  recognize  Hampton  before  the  legislature  passed 
upon  that  question  ? — A.  For  the  reason  that  the  board  of  canvassers 
had  gone  outside  of  the  law  which  they  swore  to  support. 

Q.  Thereui)ou  you  split  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  announce  that  you  would  support  the  Democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  after  the  fraud  committee  made  their  report. 

Q.  You  don't  know  when  the  fraud  committee  made  their  report  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  tell.     I  was  in  Columbia. 

Q.  Is  that  the  report  to  which  you  have  made  reference,  where  Swails 
is  charged  with  having  received  money  (showing  the  report)  ? — A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  offer  it  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  because 
he  has  been  examined  with  reference  to  that  report  and  what  it  con- 
tained ;  also  as  a  public  document  of  the  State. 


J.  S.  HEYWERD. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27,  1879. 
J.  S.  Heywerd  (white)  sworn  and  examhied. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  At  Kingstree. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  at  Kingstree  ? — A.  I  am  editor  of  the 
Kingstree  Star  and  Eagle. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  Kingstree  Star  and  Eagle  ? — A. 
Democratic,  su-,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Swails  wlien  he  was  living  tliere  ? — A.  I  used 
to  know  who  he  was;  I  saw  hirn  on  the  streets  and  knew  him  by  sight. 

Q.  JJid  you  hear  him  at  the  Cross-Koads  about  the  time  the  warrants 
were  being  issm^d  for  his  arrest  for  bribery? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  the  community  there  as  to  what  threats  he  had 
made  f — A.  He  was  reported  and  curiently  believed  to  have  said  that 
if  any  interference  happened  or  attemi)t  was  made  by  the  Democrats  to 
deleat  it,  as  had  been  done  with  Sam  Lee  in  Sumter,  that  hell  would 
be  raised  and  damnation  would  fall  upon  the  Democrats  of  the  county. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  White  Oak  meeting,  as  it  was  called  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was  the  tirst  white  man  there. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  at  that  meeting, — A.  I  went  there  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  i)Ut  the  Democratic  side  of  the  campaign  before  the  col- 
ored i)eople.  We  heard  this  meeting  was  going  to  take  place,  and  we 
tliove  out  there.  I  got  there  just  after  Swails ;  before  he  hitched  his 
horse  I  got  out  and  drove  uj*.  In  about  five  minutes  the  meeting  was 
called,  and  Mr.  kelson,  who  had  driven  there  with  me,  went  in  and 
asked  for  permission  to  di%ide  time.  He  was  refused,  and  came  out.  I 
then  decided  to  go  in  to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say,  and  I  was  told 
that  we  could  not  go  in.  .1  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay  by  the 
church  window  to  hear,  and  they  told  me  ''No;  it  is  against  the  law." 
I  then  went  oft'  about  twenty  steps  from  the  porch,  and  took  a  position 
by  a  tree,  where  I  was  leaning,  and  as  I  went  off  (they  had  established 
police  around  the  building)  one  man  was  walking  by  me  and  another  on 
the  other  side;  and  in  a  moment  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "That 
white  man  has  no  business  here ;  make  him  get  off."  I  said  1  didn't 
want  to  make  any  interference,  and  I  went  off  some  thirty  stei)S.  The 
windows,  however,  were  open,  and  I  accomplished  my  piupose  by  listen- 
ing to  what  Swails  said ;  and  I  heard  nearly  every  word  he  said. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  cliaracter  of  his  address. — A.  I  don't  pretend 
to  give  everything. 

Q.  W^ell,  state  substantially  what  he  said. — A.  W^ell,  he  said  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  the  convention  would  be  called  to  nominate 
their  candidates,  and  he  thought  it  was  }»roper  for  every  man  who  would 
be  a  Kepublican  to  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket ;  and  this  thing  of  divid- 
ing time  could  not  be  allowed,  because  Republicans,  if  they  were  true 
Republicans,  could  not  sit  down  and  listen  to  what  the  Democrats  said ; 
and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  addressed  by  Democrats  on  politi- 
cal questions.  That  was  what  he  said.  I  think  what  he  said  was  very 
much  controlled  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  jumped  off  his  horse  1  got 
o  it  of  my  buggy,  and  he  saw  Democrats  were  there,  and,  theretbre,  he 
did  not  make  a  violent  speech  as  he  had  been  intending. 

Q.  W^as  there  any  interruption  by  the  Democrats? — A.  No,  sir,  and 
none  Jntended ;  and  I  consider  that  they  were  treated  very  well. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wa^.that  all  the  speech  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  it  yras. 

Q.  That  \vas  the  substance  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
in iuiber. 

Q.  Then  thet«e  was  nothing  very  violent  in  this  speech! — A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  not  violent,  but  it  was  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  inso- 
much as  it  had  a  ^-^od  deal  of  injustice  and  tended  to  strengthen  race 
jirejudices.  . 

Q.  W^hich  part  of  if>alo  you  think  was  objectionable? — A.  That  they 
should  oppose  the  attem»^)t  on  the  Democratic  side  to  divide  time. 

\ 
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Q.  IJe  siii«l  this  (livi<lin}i-  time  couM  uot  be  allowed? — Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tliat  is  what  he  said  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sii;  "there  is  no  true 
Ivt'imbliean  should  listen  to  J)einocratic  speeches  or  to  what  Democrats 
had  to  say." 

Q.  That  is  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  violence  he  suggested? — A.  Well,  1  don't  know 
that  he  used  any.    . 

(^  Did  he  suggest  any? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  suggested  \iolence  and  re- 
sistance in  case  tlic  Democrats  insisted  on  putting  their  side  before 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  say — that  they  were  to  resist  or  that  it  could 
not  be  allowed? — A.  He  said  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  I  can't  pretend  to  give  the  exact  words. 
<^).  Well,  > on  have  given  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  he  said  upon 
the  other  point? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  given  about  the  substance  of  what 
he  said.     I  (nin't  give  you  the  precise  language. 

Q.  You  say,  "violence."  Had  he  been  making  any  violent  speech  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is,  he  didn't  suggest  any  wholesale  condemnation,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  him  before? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  told  by 
those  who  did  hear  him  that  that  was  the  character  of  his  si)eech. 

(}.  How  many  white  men  besides  yourself  were  ])resent  ? — A.  1  think 
si\.  altogether. 

(^>.  You  think  the  character  of  his  speech  was  greatly  changed  fi'om 
what  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  iu)t  been  jjresent? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
I}.  Why  ? — A.  Because  he  thought  we  would  hear  what  he  Imd  to  say. 
Q.  AVhat,  then,  when  you  heard  it  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  getting  into 
})retty  bad  odor  on  account  of  the  violence  which  he  had  suggested. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  say  he  made  a  violent  speech. — A.  No,  sir.  I 
mean  to  say  that  he  had  himself  recognised  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
too  violent — that  is,  more  violent  than  was  sanctioned  in  politics. 

Q.  He  was  toning  down,  but  he  still  insisted  that  he  wovdd  not  divide 
time.  Is  that  all  vou  know  of  this  affair  at  White  Oak  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ; 
that  was  all  of  the  affair  at  AVhite  Oak. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  subsequent  proceetlings  grow- 
ing out  of  this — about  anybody  accompan\ang  Swails  ? — A.  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  White  Oak. 

C^.  Was  that  afterwaid  or  about  the  same  time  ? — A.  At  the  same 
time. 
<^  Weie  you  one  of  the  parties  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  them  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  Mere  theie  present  at  that  time  ? — A.  T  suppose  there 
were  about  40  men. 

Q.  Where  did  they  (;ome  from  ? — A.  From  another  direction.  They 
vlid  not  eome  from  Kingstree. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  was  what  1  asked  you. — A.  Y^ou  mean 
Just  immediately  to  this  ]>lace  ? 

i}.  \  mean  froin  what  part  of  the  county  did  they  come  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 
Q.  From  yonr  own  c()unty  ? — A.  Some  of  them  did. 
(}.  What  part  of  that  county  ? — Q.  From  the  upper  part. 
(}.  Do  .\(»u  know  ? — A.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer,  but  I 
have  only  be«Mi  tlicr*^  in  Williamsburg  since  July. 

C^).  Did  yon  Join  that  ]>arty  ? — A.  1  was  in  the  rear;  they  were  on 
liorseback. 

Q.  Did  sonn^  of  them  have  on  red  shirts  ? — A.  Some  of  them  did.  I 
ilon't  know  that  all  of  them  had. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  I  think  so;  I  don't  know  so. 
M  s  c 
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Q.  What  ]tr<ti>orti<)ii  woiv  aimed  .' — A.  I  think  the  luajoiity  of  tliein 
^ve^e  anned. 

(j.  Where  did  you  next  see  Swails  after  this  meeting.' — A.  I  saw  him 
Avlien  the  ]>r(»eession  stopjted. 

(}.  Wlien  they  rode  past  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  1  was  not  there  at  all  then. 

Q.  When  did  they  ride  np  ! — A.  They  rode  by  the  meeting  Avhen  he 
stopped.     They  ditl  not  eome  np  until  after. 

i).  Now, these  men  interviewed  Swails;  where  was  it  .' — A.  1  will  tell 
you. 

Q.  A^'ell,  go  ahead. — A.  The  meeting  was  broken  up  and  these  men 
rode  up  to  the  ehurch. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — A.  1  think  then  they  took  the  road  to  Kings- 
tree,  and  Swails  was  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead  of  them.  They  on  horse- 
back rode  on.  I  got  in  the  buggy,  of  course,  and  was  clear  in  the  rear. 
They  overtook  Swails,  and,  as  1  understand,  rode  along  with  him. 

(}.  Were  you  not  there  when  they  overtook  him? — A.  No,  sir;  1  was 
not. 

Q.  Hov,'  far  1)ehiud  were  you? — A.  I  don't  know. 
■  Q.  In  sight.' — A.  No,  sir;  but  after  they  overtook  him  Ave  sloAvlyrode 
along,  and  the  procession  Avas  halted  before  they  got  to  Ivingstree,     1 
got  t»ut  and  Avent  uj)  ahead  of  the  procession  to  see  Avhat  Avas  going  on, 
and  Swails  agreed  to  ride  through  the  town. 

Q.  AMio  ap])eared  to  be  in  charge  of  these  men  seeing  he  should  not 
be  hurt  ? — A.  1  don't  knoAv. 

Q.  I  want  to  hear  what  occurred. — A.  He  simply  agreed  to  ride  with 
them  through  the  toAvn. 

By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 
Q.  What  did  Byrd  say  to  them  in  reference  to  riding  through  the 
toAvn  ;'  SAvails  must  haAC  said  scmiething  to  them  before  he  agreed  to 
it  ? — A.  He  just  stopped  the  procession  and  rode  in  front,  and  told  Swails 
that  he  wanted  him  to  ride  thi'ough  the  town  with  him.  Swails  said, 
*'I  don't  like  to  do  it."  Byrd  told  him  there  would  be  no  harm  happen 
to  him. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  That  he  must  do  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  said  he  must  do  it. 
By  the  CHAiR:vrAN : 

Q.  HoAv  long  did  that  party  continue  ? — A.  About  live  or  ten  minutes. 
They  halted  themsehes,  and  the  proposition  was  made  that  if  he  would 
assent  they  would  start  off. 

Q.  Did  I  undeistand  you  that  there  was  some  little  urging  to  make 
liim  go  ?     He  didn't  Avillingly  consent  to  ride  ? — A.  He  made  no  objection. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  confident  of  that  ? — A.  I  Avas  there  and  heard  him. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  like  to  ride  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  he  objected  ? — A.  To  what — to  ride  through 
the  town  ? 

Q.  \"ou  said  a  nK)ment  ago  that  Swails  said,  "  I  don't  like  to  do  it," 
and  Byrd  told  him  that  if  he  Avould  go,  no  harm  aa'ouUI  happen  to  him. 
Now  you  say  that  he  did  not  nmke  any  ol)jectiou  at  all,  but  Avent  Avill- 
iugly. — A.  I  say  that  as  soon  as  he  found  there  Avas  no  harm  coming  to 
l)im  he  assented  perfectly  and  readilj. 

<^  Then  lie  did  object  to  going  in  one  instance  ? — A.  He  did  object,  1 
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believe,  but  T  suiti)08e  uiulcrthe  iuipreKsion  that  .some  harm  wouhl  come 
to  liim. 

Q.  Then  he  assented  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Just  the  same  as  if  T  asked  you 
to  take  a  ride  with  me. 

Q.  You  followed  along  to  the  court-house  ? — A.  I  got  to  the  rear 
again  when  the  procession  came  up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Swails  leave  the  company  ? — A.  I  did  not;  I  was  in 
the  rear. 

By  Mr.  KiRKWOOD : 

().  Mr.  Byrd  said  to  Swails  that  he  wanted  him  to  ride  to  the  court- 
house with  him  ? — A,  Xo,  sir ;  through  the  town. 

(}.  Did  he  say  he  wanted  him  to  ride  through  the  town  '? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

(,).  S\\ails  objected  at  tirst  ? — A.  He  wanted  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  him,  and  Byrd  said,  "Xo  harm  will  hai)i)en  to  you,  I 
jn'omise  you  that,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  considered  that  was  an  invitaticm  from  one  gentleman  to  an- 
other?— A.  I  dou't  know  about  the  ''gentleman,"  but  it  Avas  not  at  all 
wrong. 

Q.  Such  as  you  would  give  to  a  neighbor  if  you  wanted  him  to  ride  ? 
— A.  Xo,  sir;  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  It  was  rather  too' pobte?— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  would  care 
about  Swails  riding  with  nie. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  wanted  him  to  ride  Avith  them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  Was  it  a  compliment  to  him  * — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  "think."  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it ?— A.  1  don't  know 
an>  tiling  about  their  intention. 

().  You  think,  however,  that  the  riding  with  him  was  a  compliment  ? 
— A.  Pretty  much  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  was  intended  that  way! — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  their  intention. 

().  You  said  you  thought  it  was  a  compliment ;  do  you  think  it  was 
intended  as  a  compliment  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Y"ou  think  it  was  his  impetuosity  that  prevented  him  from  accept- 
ing in  the  first  place  ? — A.  1  think  not ;  I  think  that  as  soon  as  he 
thought  he  was  safe  he  was  willing. 

i).  Did  you  ride  through  the  town  with  them  ? — A.  I  rode  at  the  end 
of  the  procession. 

Q.  Y"ou  continued  on  u]»  to  the  time  the  trouble  occurred? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  After  he  had  ridden  to  the  town  he  changed  his  mind  and  he  de- 
cided to  leave  ? — A.  He  was  induced  by  others. 

Q.  They  insisted  upon  his  continuing  with  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir :   I  was  not  there. 


JACK  EPPS. 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

Monday,  January  27,  1879. 

Jack  Epps  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  :McDonald: 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Williamsbiu'g. 
Q.  What  is  youi-  calling  ? — A.  I  just  preach. 
Q.  What  denomination  ? — A.  Free-will  Baptist. 
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Q.  How  lonj,^  have  you  been  a  minister  in  that  denoniination '?— A. 
About  two  years. 

Q.  Where  wore  you  durinji-  the  hist  political  canvass  in  that  county? 
— A.  1  was  at  home  in  the  county. 

Q.  Wliat  are  your  politics,  or  what  have  they  been?— A.  I  belonjis  to 
the  Kei)ublican  party. 

Q.  Did  V(»u  vote  at  the  last  election  *— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State,  wliy  you  did  uot  vote,  and  wliat  trouble  you  had  about  it,  if 
any. — A.  Welf,  1  did  not  care  about  jioiuii'  that  day  to  the  polls,  aiid  I 
staid  home. 

Q.  Why  did  you  uot  care  to  .yo  to  the  polls  ?— A.  Because  I  wanted  to 
see  which  was  tlie  best, and  1  didn't  go.  1  didn't  want  to  vote  any  harm; 
I  wantetl  to  do  all  the  good  1  could,  and  I  staid  at  home. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  aV)()Ut  your  stayhig  at  home? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  afterward.— A,  Well,  they  came  to  my 
house. 

Q.  Who  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  The  nu'mliers  of  the  church. 

Q.  Colored  peojde  ? — A.  Yes,  sii".  And  they  had  heard  before  they 
got  there  that  1  hadn't  went  out  to  vote,  and  they  came  and  asked  me 
my  reasons  why  1  did  not  go ;  and  1  said  1  did  not  feel  like  going  to  vote. 
They  talked  to  me  ^  ery  nnich  about  not  going,  and  said  I  was  bribed. 
I  toid  them  the\  did  not  know,  I  tohl  them  that  Mr.  Staggers,  the  man 
they  said  had  bribed  me,  did  uot  know  J  was  at  home.  I  said  lie  knew 
nothing  at  all  al)out  my  staying  at  home  luitil  he  heard  the  fuss  al)Out 
it,  that  I  did  uot  \ ote.  After  that,  as  ([uick  as  1  commenced  to  jtreach 
to  them  they  would  take  their  hats  and  leave  the  church.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  local  jtreacher,  came  there  and  asked  me  the  same  question,  and  I 
told  him  the  same.  ••Well,"  he  said,  ''we  are  not  done  with  yon  yet, 
and  Ave  will  talk  it  over  at  church.""  I  went  to  the  church,  and  the 
l)reacher  took  me  ott"  and  told  me  he  did  not  wimt  jue  to  have  anything 
to  say  liere  to-day. 

Q.  What  was  the  preacher's  name  .' — A.  Mr.  Wash  Burgess.  My  wife 
was  there,  l>ut  I  started  home.  I  thought  I  would  wait  down  in  the 
woods  until  the  ])reaching  was  done,  and  when  my  wife  came  ahmg  Ave 
Avould  go  home  together.  Some  few  came  along  and  talked  with  jne, 
and  after  church  they  met  me  in  the  i)ath  and  said  that  they  did  not 
think  I  was  the  jnan  I  was,  to  not  go  and  vote ;  and  they  said  the  men 
have  laid  so  much  faith  in  me,  and  T  had  deceived  them  very  nmch,  and 
I  had  been  leading  them  down  to  licll,  they  said.  Well.  1  thought  that 
Avas  very  bad.  Tliey  talked  a  heap.  1  did  uot  miiul  that  still,  for  T 
thought  they  Avould  soon  quit  it.  I  went  back  to  the  church  the  next 
Sunday,  and  sat  on  a  log  outside  until  they  got  ready  to  ]»reach,  and 
then  1  went  in  the  ]>uli)it,  and  the  ]»reacher  ordered  the  <U'acou  to  keej) 
nw  out  of  the  ])ul])it. 

().  Was  that  Mi.  Wash.  Burgess? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  told  luc  to  go 
an(l  take  a  seat  with  the  rest.  I  came  out  and  sat  on  the  h)g,  and  asked 
<»ne  of  the  deacons  if  I  didn't  have  a  right  to  the  house  of  God,  and  he 
said,  "  Yes,"  I  had  a  right.  1  then  went  back  and  sat  dowii.  I  was  not 
going  in  at  first,  but  a  man  persuaded  mc,  and  then  1  went  in  and  I 
talked  with  them  and  showed  them  that  I  was  a  free  man  and  had  ii 
right  to  vote  as  I  saw  tit  and  in<)i»er,  and  if  I  did  not  want  to  vote  I  had 
a  right  to  stay  at  home.  1  heard  speeches  from  l)oth  j^arties,  some  say- 
ing do  as  you  please,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  vote  leave  it  alone.  They 
wanted  me  then  to  confess  that  I  had  done  wrong  and  committed  a  sin. 
I  tohl  them  that  I  couhl  not  do  that,  that   I   did  uot  think  J  had  com- 
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luitted  it  sill,  iiiul  I  said  if  I  liad  (toniinitteda  sin  to  tlie  church,  had  com- 
mitted adnlteiy,  or  stoh%  tliat  it  woidd  be  right  for  me  to  confess  aiid 
ask  paiihm,  luit  1  did  not  tliink  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  stay  home  and  not 
vote.  l)Ut  they  are  liohliii^  me  on  tliat  yet.  Vt'e  liave  been  up  to  the 
cliuich  hist  Satnr(hiy.     They  threatened  to  put  me  out  again. 

(}.  NN'as  tliis  the  cluireli  where  you  had  been  preaching'  before? — A. 
Ves,  sir  ;    I  was  the  standing  preacher. 

(^.   I>nt  since  tliat  tliey  have  not  liked  you  :' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Did  th(\v  bring  any  excuse  against  you  except  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  more  ditticulty ;  they  nuuk'  no  more  charges  against  me. 

il.  They  made  no  charges  against  your  moral  character  f — A.  No,  sir. 

(^>.   Did  not  say  you  were  ])reaching  a  wrong  doctrine  f — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  The  onh  offense  was  tliat  vou  did  not  go  and  vote  tlie  Kepublican 
ticket  t-A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  preaching? — A.  J  was  local  preacher 
first  in  the  .Methodist  Church. 

i).  In  the  African  Methodist? — A.  Xo,  sii- ;  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  ;  1  was  there  in  1875. 

(}.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  church '! — A.  I  have  been  there  with 
some  of  the  leaders  ever  since  freedom. 

(}.  llave  you  been  always  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  came  out  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A,  Because  I  ha\e  been  preaching  and  preaching  the 
doctriiH',  and  I  saw  it  called  me  to  that  church. 

(^.  Vou  concluded  you  were  called  there!' — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have 
preached  Jesus  Christ  and  the  l)ai)tism,  and  they  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  me. 

Q.  So  you  went  and  Joined  the  Baptist  Church? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  be- 
lieved in  immersi<m. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Ix-en  prea(;lung  in  the  Baptist  Church"? — A. 
Some  little  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  regular  church  and  salary? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
a  legular  church. 

Q.  Were  you  the  regular  preacher,  or  did  they  have  some  one  else? — 
A.  They  had  old  >Vash.  Burgess. 

(}.  He  is  your  uncle  1' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  your  preaching  ? — A.  He  did  not  say  anything, 

(^.  Did  he  object  to  your  ])reaching  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Is  he  the  regular  preacher  there  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(}.  .Vnd  you  kinder  till  in  ? — A.  He  first  preaches  and  then  I  come  ui> 
ami  talk  to  the  ]K'0]»h'  after  he  gets  through. 

(^.  He  is  the  regular  preacher? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  election,  he  objected  to  your  preaching? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AN'hy  did  he  say  you  could  not  ju'each  after  the  election? — A*  Be- 
cause 1  did  not  go  to  the  poll,  and  he  said  I  was  against  him,  and  he 
said  1  must  beg  their  pardon. 

i).  Did  all  those  i>eo]>le  vote  the  Republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  l)i<l  they  stay  at  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  What  did  they  do  with  them  ? — A.  They  did  not  do  anything. 
They  sim])ly  sai<l  they  were  sick. 

(}.  How  about  old  man  Burgess;  didn't  he  vote  the  Democratic 
ti('ket  ? — A.  Somebody  said  he  did  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  year 
before  that,  and  some  say  he  <lid  not. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  last  election? — A.  He  voted  the  Kepublican 
ticket. 
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W'illiimisbur; 


i).  In  187<;  tlu'V  said  lu*  voted  tlic  Dcinociatic,  ticket  .'—A.  Vcs.  sir; 
thev  said  so. 

(}.  Did  lie  kee])  (tii  pieacliiiiji' .'— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  ineiiibers  of  the 
churcli  they  did  not  know  it  nntil  tliis  election,  and  then  lie  denied  that 
he  voted  tlie  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Xow.  liow  many  members  of  tlie  I'.ai.tist  ("hurch  there  vote<l  the 
Democratic  ticket  this  year?— A.  I  do  not  know— theie  was  Jim 
Staji-ers. 

Q.  Did  thev  turn  him  out?— A.  ^o,  sir. 

(,).  Did  they  do  anythinji-  with  him?— A.  No,  sii-;  not  that  1  know  of. 
1  know  one  or  tAvo  that  did  not  </o  to  the  polls. 

Q.  They  have  not  turned  them  out  of  the  church? — A.  No,  sii". 

Q.  Sonie  of  them  said  y(m  couldn't  preach? — A.  Yes,  sir;  old  man 
.Tones  said  I  could  not  i>reach  to  him  and  his  children. 

Q.  Did  they  say  you  did  not  know  how  to  ineach  ? — A.  J  believe  so. 

Q.  J )id  yon  have  large  cong-regations  when  you  preached  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  lint  you  only  assisted  P.nrgess  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  he  anft 
there  I  i)reach  myself,  and  sometimes  he  comes  behind  me  when  he  is 
there. 

Q.  D(»  yon  read  and  write? — A.   I  read  and  write  a  little. 

Q.  They  have  not  turned  you  out  of  the  church  ? — A.  \V('ll.  they  have* 
drop]>ed  jue  from  preaching. 

Q.  They  have  not  hurt  you  ? — A.  Oidy  my  feelings. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  let  you  preach  you  would  uot  care  what  they  did .' — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  it  makes  me  feel  very  bad  when  I  go  there  sometimes 
and  desire  to  preach  and  they  will  uot  let  me. 

Q.  They  \\ill  let  you  listen  to  your  own  uncle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Weil,  they  let  you  pray  and  sing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  They  do  not  want  you  up  in  the  pul])it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Did  you  go  to  another  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  another  one. 

Q.  Who  is  the  preacher  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Parker. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Republican  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  rare  to  find  a  colored  J )emocrat  there  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(}.  How  many  there  voted  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  T  remember 
Staggers  and  two  others. 

Q.  .Ml  belong  to  your  chinch  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  church  did  they  belongto  ? — A.  Somebelong  to  the  Methodist. 

(}.  ^^'hicll  (Uie  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church  ? — A.  Eace  Bradley. 

<}.  Did  they  drive  him  out? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  tried  it  once  but  they 
dropped  it — they  talke<l  about  it.  lie  showed  them  he  was  not  well 
that  day. 

Q.  Hut  he  did  not  vote  tlie  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir  :  .he  did 
not  go. 

().  He  said  he  was  sick  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  sick  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(^>.  There  are  only  three  down  there  that  xon  know  (jf  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Democrats  at  Parker's  church  ? — A.  Yes.  sir,  some  ;  they  are 
most  all. 

Q.  How  is  ]\[r.  Parker? — A.  He  is  a  Republican. 

(}.  He  will  let  you  i»reach  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  \ote 
this  time  himself.  I  went  up  the  first  Sunday  after  the  election  to  Shi- 
lolj,  and  Burgess  said  I  could  not  ]>reacli  until  I  begged  the  peo]»le's 
pardon. 

Q.  You  won't  do  that  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Arc  you  n  Deiiiociat  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  (lid  you  nuX  want  to  voti'  tlie  Ee])ublican  ticket? — A.  Because 
I  voted  it  alieady.  aud  T  see  it  did  not  do  any  gdod. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  the  other  ticket  ? — A.  1  toUl  them  I  was  not 
going  to  vote.  I  said  the  year  ))eiore,  when  I  Noted,  that  I  woukl  not 
vote  any  more;  that  I  did  not  believe  any  good  come  from  it,  and  I  said 
I  wouhl  not  vote  any  more. 

Q.  Your  comphiint  is  tliat  the>-  do  not  h't  you  preach  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  tliey  took  their  hats  and  went  otf  ? — A.  He  tokl  me  they 
woukl  <U)  that  if  I  did  not  l)eg  their  i)ardon.  They  said  if  I  got  w])  to 
preach  tlu\v  woukl  take  up  their  liats  an<l  walk  off. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  tremble  with  the  church  .' — A.  Xo,  sii'. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  little  church  of  your  own  ? — A.  That  is  so, 
when  I  drew  otf.  when  they  would  not  let  me  preach  the  baptism — then 
I  went  to  the  Baptists. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Methodists  baptize  sometimes  by  immersion? — A.  No, 
sir :  not  about  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Methodist  code? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  does  it  say  ! — A.  It  says  whatever  a  member  wants  him  to 
do  he  nnist  do  it. 

Q.  And  if  lie  wants  to  be  baptized  he  can  be  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  but  they 
do  not  do  it  about  there. 

Q.  You  came  to  believe  that  no  person  could  be  properly  baptized 
unless  baptized  by  immersion  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  is  ex- 
actly true ;  but  every  man  must  be  persuaded  by  his  own  mind.  I 
thought  as  Jesus  said  ''follow  me,"  "and  after  he  went  down  to  the 
river  Jordan  to  John  to  be  baptized  of  him.  But  John  forbade  him, 
saying,  1  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  f 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it 
becometh  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  And  then  he  suffered  him."  I 
thought  it  was  right,  but  they  would  not  let  me.  I  had  trouble  in  the 
church  after  that. 

C^.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  the  Baptist  Church  about  your  preach- 
ing until  after  the  election  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  because  I  did  not  go  to 
the  election ;  that  was  the  cause  of  my  trouble  there. 

Q.  You  say  this  congregation  Avhere  you  are  preaching  now  occasion- 
ally are  mostly  Democrats? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  model  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  of  your  congregation  ? — A.  There  ain't  but 
three  men's  fannlies. 

Q.  ITow  many  of  the  three  are  Democrats? — A.  There  are  two  of 
them. 

Q.  Does  the  Ivcpublican  come  to  hear  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  take  his  hat  and  leave  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  There  are  others  that  attend  that  church  besides  these  three  fam- 
ilies ? — A.  Xo,  sir:  it  is  a  little  small  congregation:  sometimes  there 
ain't  nobody  there  liardly. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  salary  ? — A.  1  don't  ask  them  any  pay. 

Q.  You  pri'ach  for  notliing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  (chairman  if  they  did  not  say  you  could 
not  preach — they  did  not  say  that  with  reference  to  y»>nr  doctrine  but 
because  y<m  luul  not  voted  tiie  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  I  must 
beg  their  ]»ardon  for  not  going  out  to  vote. 

Q.  Then  you  could  preach  if  you  would  do  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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J.  B.  CHANDLER. 

Charleston,  Januarif  27,  1879. 

,1.  ]>.  Chandler  sworn  and  cxjunined. 
By  Mi:  .McDonald: 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Ans\v«*i.  In  the  eounty  of  Williams- 
biiro. 

Q.  How  and  where  were  you  engajicd  on  tlie  day  of  election  : — A.  I 
was  workiiiii  tor  tiie  Deuioeratic  cause  until  about  the  usual  hour  of 
dinin,ii;   1  went  to  my  dinner  and  returned. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enjiag-ed  ? — A.  .\t  Ce(bir  Swamp  precinct. 

Q.  State  what  occurrences  took  ])lace  tlmt  da.\ ,  if  any,  to  ijiterfere  with 
election. — A.  I  got  to  the  [tolls  about  six  o'clock.  Everything  ajjpeared 
to  be  quiet.  xVbout  eleven  o'clock  J  was  standing  about  forty  or  tifty 
yards  from  the  polling  place,  Avhen  I  noticed  an  okl  gentleman,  and 
heard  some  loud  talking,  and  saw  twenty  or  thirty  colored  peoi)Ie  en- 
circled around  a  colored  man  and  woman  ;  he  was  endea\'oring  to  go  to 
the  precinct  to  vote,  and  the  woman  was  pulling  him  back.  They  had 
him  eueircled.  I  said  that  couldn't  be  allowe<l ;  the  Democrats  didn't 
pro])ose  to  interfere  with  Kepublicans,  and  if  that  old  man  wished  to 
vote  he  nuist.  He  said  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  (juiet  the  trouble 
and  could  not.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  to  xotethe  Democratic  ticket.  He 
said  he  di<l.     I  went  with  him  to  the  box  and  he  d«'posited  his  vote. 

Q.  What  were  the  jxtlitics  of  the  men  surrounding  him  l — A.  1  could 
only  infer  from  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 

Q.  AVere  they  trying  to  interfere  with  him? — A.  They  were  about 
liim.  and  their  object  was  undoubtedly  to  obstruct  his  getting  to  the 
polls. 

().  ^^'ho  was  the  woman? — A.  I  identitled  her  as  his  wife;  she  was 
trying  to  keej)  him  from  voting. 

Q.  Did  anything  further  take  place  that  day  ? — A.  Immediately  after 
that  I  saw  a  group  around  a  colored  man  ;  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
he  had  deposited  his  vote  or  not;  1  knew  him  to  be  a  Deuu)crat;  he  waiS 
a  colored  man ;  he  seemed  alumtto  engage  in  cond>at;  I  know  lie  c(mld 
defend  himself,  and  I  didn't  interfere.  After  a  while  they  (luieted  down. 
He  had  ])robably  voted  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  threatening  demonstrations  made  before  that? — 
A.  I  did:  but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  know  the  cause,  and  couhl  only 
infer  it.  This  trouble  was  between  a  Democrat  and  a  i»arty  immediately 
in  front  of  him.  who  was  a  straight  lie])ublican.  I  know  him  to  be  one 
of  tlu'  straightest  Ivepublicans  in  the  ])recinct. 

().  Was  the  i)(MMocrat  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Do  yon  know  of  any  attemi>t  to  cai)tnre  the  ballot-box  there  ? — A.  I 
remainedtherenntilahoutoneor  twoo'clock.  1  asked  a  neighbor  of  miue, 
residing  several  miles  off,  to  go  down  with  me  and  see  the  votes  counted. 
I  kncAV  we  would  be  in  the  night  coming  lock,  and  Isjutke  to  him  about 
carrying  a  gun  along.  He  said  yes,  it  would  be  best,  as  there  might  be 
.some  trouble.  The  gun  was  loaded  with  Itiicksliot.  He  didn't  carry  it 
to  the  ]»recinct.  He  left  it  at  a  st(U-e  about  50  yards  away.  The  polls 
closed  at  six  (M-lock,  and  they  })roposed  to  go  into  a  count  of  the  vote. 
The  manager  who  jnoposed  to  act  as  clerk  was  very  slow  with  his  pen. 
1  said  to  the  managers  that  if  they  w<mld  authorize  me  to  go  in  and  keep 
tally,  I  could  jtiit  them  through  by  eight  o'(!lock.  They  agreed,  and  1 
went  in  and  ke]tt  tally.     After  the  result  was  announced,  or  just  before 
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we  got  tliroujili,  ;i  tall  i;oiitl(Miiitii,  a  white  jiviitlcman,  eamo  in  and  stated 
that  tlu*  eol<)i«Ml  men  were  l)iinjiin.ii  tlM'ir  mnskets  from  the  swamp,  wliich 
was  abont  -0(»  yards  from  the  pri'cinct.  We  thonj^iit  nothinj;  of  that. 
Theiv  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  wliite  men  there,  1  was  en^^aged  in 
keei>ing  tlie  tally:  aft«M- we  got  thronuli  and  I  eame  out,  1  found  that 
the  IJepuhlieans  wei'e  very  violent.  They  eanu'  there  in  force,  about 
seventy -ti\'e  in  number,  saying  that  the  box  shouhl  not  be  couute<l. 
Others,  not  knowing  the  nsnal  e<Mirse,  said  Hampton  won't  receive  it. 
Tliey  drew  uji  in  lin(^  in  front  of  the  store.  We  saw  tlieir  object  was 
to  get  hold  of  the  box.  Half  or  three-cpmrters  of  an  hour  passed,  and 
as  they  were  still  there,  W(^  began  to  anticijuite  trouble,  and  sent  a  gen- 
tleman in  charge  of  the  box  around  by  a  different  route.  In  al)out  tliree- 
(piarters  of  an  jjour  the  armed  coUucd  men  in  front,  seeing  no  box  come 
out,gaAea  yell  ami  mar<'hed  ofln]»  the  road.  I  suspected  this  was  only  a 
rHtic  I  told  the  rest  that  it  was  a  mere  ruse ;  so  we  reuuiined  there  a 
little  while  longer.  'V\w  gentleman  with  the  box  went  around  l)y  a  ditter- 
ent  road,  seven  miles  out  of  the  way.  As  we  were  going  home  tlmt 
night.  ti\'e  of  us  in  com]>any,  we  fou ml  these  negroes  drawn  uj)  in  double 
tile  with  their  arms  alongside  of  the  load.  We  agreed  to  say  nothing 
to  them,  nor  to  irritate  them  in  any  shape  or  form.  We  agreed  that  if 
they  made  an  assault  upt)n  us,  each  one  of  us  should  pick  out  a  man 
with  a  gun  and  sh(»ot  him  down.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  negroes, 
and  understand  their  chaiacter  ])retty  well ;  and  I  know  that  unless  they 
have  a  leader  or  are  under  the  intluence  of  licpujr  they  seldom  make  an 
attack.  We  nearly  brushed  against  them.  When  we  were  within  tifty 
yards  of  them  1  found,  by  overhearing  what  they  were  saying,  that 
then-  curses  were  ]>rinci])ally  against  me.  I  heard  them  say,  "  Damn 
Major  Chandler:  he  is  the  whole  cause  of  it;  he  has  stolen  the  box 
from  us."  We  ])aid  no  attention  to  them,  said  nothing,  and  went  on 
till  we  reached  our  honn-s  in  safety.  They  followed  us  at  more  or  less 
ilistance,  till  they  came  in  front  of  my  house.  1  lived  L'OO  or  oOO  yards 
from  the  ])ublic  road.  They  came  down  the  load  until  they  came  in 
front  of  u\y  house,  and  icmained  there  until  one  o'clock  next  morning, 
yelling  and  tiring  oft'  guns.  The  colored  ])eople  had  a  meeting  going 
on  lu'ar  there — preacliiug — but  there  was  so  much  disturbance  that 
they  had  to  discontiiuie  their  meeting  and  go  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  gang  that  followed  us  was  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  ballot-box.  If  1  could  give  hearsay  for  evidence — what  I  was  told 
next  day — 1  could  sidjstantiate  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

(}.  Did  any  colored  num  tell  you  the  purpose  of  this  unusual  denu)n- 
stration  i — A.  The  colored  man  who  acted  as  marshal — I  had  no  talk 
l)ersoually  with  any  of  the  m<Hi  in  thatcroAv<l,  but  I  was  told  afterwards. 
The  imirshal  didn't  tell  me  anything  he  himself  knew;  but  that  night 
lie  asked  me  if  I  could  get  home.  1  said,  ''I  think  so;  why?"  '•^Well," 
said-he,  '\vou  white  men  better  take  care  of  yourselves." 

(}.  AVas  the  nmrshal  a  lie]mblican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  his  former 
master.  lie  said,  "  You  white  men  better  take  care  of  yourselves."  I 
told  him  we  should  try  to  do  that.  J  understood  afterwards  that  it  was 
tJu'  intention  of  these  negroes  to  nnirdei'  the  managers  ami  seize  the  box. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(}.  At  what  i»recinct  Avas  that? — A.  Cedar  Swamp. 

(^>.  How  many  x'otes  were  cast  at  Cedar  Swamp  ? — A.  We  lirst  counted 
out  ")4.'>.  It  was  found  that  on  the  list  tlu're  were  VXi  nanu's,  so  there 
Avas  an  excess  of  oO  votes. 

Q.  How  did  the  votes  stand  .' — A.  The  hrst  thing  we  had  to  do  was 
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to  ^ft  lid  of*  tlu'  excess.  I  tohl  the  niaiia.iiei-  the  hnv  :  tliat  tlie  excess 
had  to  be  draw  n  out.  At  first  we  made  our  ealcuhitioii  that  there  were 
1'.}  v«)tes  iu  excess,  aud  the  I'o  were  drawu  out.  After  these  23  were 
.Irawii  out  aud  ih-stroyed  we  proceeded  to  euuuierate  the  vote,  when  we 
found  thiit  there  was  still  more  excess  ;  there  was  another  excess  of  L'T. 
We  then  had  to  draw  out  U7  more. 
Q.  Von  tiist  drew  out  23and  then  liT.'— A.   Yes.  sir:  that  Itrou.uht  the 

iiundu'r  down  to  4015. 

i).  \\hat  was  the  result  of  the  count  then  ?— A.  There  were  lilO  Re- 
l»ubli«'an  votes,  and  1'47  Democratic  votes. 

Q.  \\'hat  were  the  politics  of  the  .lO  votes  thrown  out  ? — A.  As  to  the 
first  23,  I  could  only  surmise  :  it  seemed  to  nu'  at  the  time  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  J{ei»ultlican.  When  wc  went  to  draw  out  the  otJier 
21  Ihad  thcui  laid  on  a  little  taldc  where  avc  could  see  them:  I  looked 
at  them  and  found  that  17  of  them  were  Democratic  and  10  were  ke- 
publican. 

(,>.  What  has  been  the  politics  of  tli;it  precinct  heretofore? — "^z  r^ 
larjie  majority  of  that  country  aic  colored  peo])]e.  ;ind  their  politics 
have  be«'n  K',']»ublican. 

Q.  NVhat  has  been  the  Ivcpublican  majority  heretofore  at  tlnit  l»ox  .' — 
A.   1  think  it  has  been  somethiuiLi  Itctween  J«)<>  and  I'OO. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  entire  vote? — A.  1  do  not  think  we  have  c\er 
voted  nnu-h  in  excess  of  300  at  that  i>oint :  1  could  tell  you  one  rea- 
son  

Q.  Nevermind:  we  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  How  many  white 
men  voted? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say:  I  never  saw  the  ]»oll-list:  I  under- 
stand ther«' was  no  distinction  nnule  on  the  poll-list  l)etween  Avhite  and 
bla«-k. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  lived  in  that  ]»recinct  ? — A.  The  precinct 
extends  foi-  a  circle  of  eijiht  miles  ai'ound  :  l>ut  there  beinj;-  no  re.uistry 
law  in  this  State,  some  '^o  there  and  some  i>'o  elsewhere. 

i).  T  asked  how  many  white  men  lire  in  that  ])iecinct  ? — A.  You  know- 
that  under  our  law  nu^n  vote  anyw  here. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  how  many  voted  there  :  I  asked  you  how 
many  white  ummi  lire  in  that  precinct. — A.  There  are  no  precinct  lines. 

().  I  )id  you  not  say  that  the  precinct  extended  for  a  circle  of  eiiiht  miles 
around  ? — A.  Yes,  sii'. 

i).  Then  Avhat  do  you  mean  by  sayinji'  that  there  are  no  i»iecinct 
lines  ?  How  many  white  men.  voters,  live  within  <M,<iht  miles  around  .' — 
A.  About  l."»(K     Some  of  them  on  that  occasion  came  farther. 

Q.  Did  all  the  men  within  that  circle  go  there? — A.  I  cannot  say:  I 
was  l)usy  canvassing;. 

i).  ^Vhat  was  the  character  of  those  tickets  in  excess  ? — A.  They  were 
about  all  characters  of  tickets.  There  were  Democratic  tickets  red  on 
the  backs,  and  Democratic  tickets  of  ditierent  kin<ls. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tissue  tickets  there? — A.  Xo,  six;  1  nevei-  saw  a 
tissue  ticket  until  Ion*;'  after  the  election. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  excess  of  filYy  \otes  in  the  box  ? — A. 
I  <-an  oidy  surmise.  I  can  give  y<tu  what  the  Ivepublicans  say  about  it. 
Their  ojiinion  was  that  the  clerk,  who  was  a  very  sh>w  hand  with  the 
l»cn  (and  they  were  voting  very  rai>idly).  had  neglected  to  i>ut  down  fifty 
names.  That  must  be  correct,  or  else  fitty  men  must  each  havexoted  a 
double  ticket. 

Q.  ^Yere  there  any  tickets  found  lolled  up  in  each  other  ? — A.  None 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  know  1  spoke  to  tin'  manager  and  told  him  that 
if  two  tickets  were  found  r(tlled  u])  in  I'ach  other,  if  they  were  both  of 
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the  same  kiiitl  one  should  be  destroyed,  and  if  tliey  were  of  ditferent 
parties  both  shoukl  be  destroyed. 

Q.  You  say  you  staid  there  all  day,  exeejtt  when  yon  weiir  to  din- 
ner f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  }lo\v  many  white  men  do  yon  think  \oted  tln're  that  day  ? — A.  It 
Avould  be  the  merest  conjecture. 

Q.  Nc\  ertheless,  let  us  have  youi-  conjecture. — A.  I'robably  a  hun- 
dred. Some  may  have  come  that  I  never  saw.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
such  and  su<'h  men  had  l)een  there. 

Q.  Ibir  ><)n  include  thesf  in  your  estimation,  do  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  a  hundred  \otes  cast  by  whit«'  m«'n  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  do  you  think  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
that  day  .' — A.  Well,  sir.  it  was  hard  to  tell.  A  great  many  would  come 
u]>  with  their  tickets  all  folded. 

(.).  IJnt  ycm  can  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  nundjer  ? — A.  In  my 
neighborhood  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  that  had  always  acted  with 
The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  these  twehe  or  fifteen  colored  Democrats  vote  that  day  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  1  saw  them  vote,  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  mentioned  another  man  you  saw  voting"  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  included  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir :  I  myself  gave  out  15  to  20  tickets. 

Q.  The  on]\  interference,  you  say,  was  that  which  you  have  already 
mentioned? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Does  not  trouble  result  from  the  colored  ]>eople  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  there  ? — A.  No,  sir :  no  trouble  particularly,  but  the  pressure 
against  them  is  very  strong".  But  as  they  acquire  property  and  become 
interested  in  the  question  of  taxation,  I  think  the  colored  people  will 
see  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  come  with  us. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  strong  pressure  broug"ht  to  bear  on  them  •' — A. 
There  is  no  (h>ubt  about  that. 

Q.  So  that  those  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  are  pretty  well  known 
in  the  community  ? — A.  Xot  certainly.  My  advice  to  them  is  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  go  out  and  abuse  the  Democrats  worse  than 
anybody  else,  and  then  they  will  not  be  suspected. 

Q.  But  they  are  pretty  ai>t  to  tell  their  white  friends  how  they  vote? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colored  peoi)le  liAing  around  me  don't  hesitate  to  tell 
me. 

(}.  They  make  a  little  capital  out  of  it,  do  they  not — not  money,  but 
re[>utation  among  the  white  iieo]>le? — A.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  got  scmie  col- 
ore<l  men  there  that  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  that  are  just  as  grand 
rascals  as  any  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  don't  employ  them  any  more  because  they  are  Democrats? — 
A.  Xot  at  all :   I  ha\e  not  a  Democrat  in  my  enq>loy. 

Q.  Why  did  they  AAant  to  destroy  the  ballot-box  that  day  ?— A.  They 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying"  the  election ;  and  when  they  found 
they  had  not  done  it  that  time  they  felt  very  sore. 

Q.  Didn't  they  charge  that  it  had  been  done  by  fraud  ? — A.  The  only 
charges  I  heard  were,  first,  that  our  clerk  had  failed  to  register  their 
names,  and  last,  that  1,  as  tallyman,  had  defrauded  them.  Those  were 
the  only  two  charges  1  heard  made. 

(,).  You  are  willing-  to  swear  that  you  did  not  defraud  them  .' — A.  I 
am  willing  to  swear  that  I  kept  the  tally  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  But  they  didn't  believe  that  ? — A.  They  thought  the  supervisor 
was  a  fool  and  1  w  as  too  shrewd. 

Q.  They  thought  they  had  been  wronged,  and  became  excited  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Ilowovor.  thov  did  not  get  the  box  t—\.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Wei»'  yon  not  suiprisod  to  find  that  you  had  174  more  votes  than 
you  hud  hetMi  in  the  haltit  of  getting'  ?— A.  1  thought  the  vote  was  goiug 
to  b«'  very  close.  The  sn])ervisor  made  a  statement  to  me  that  he  tliought 
there  wimld  Ix'  S(t0  votes  in  the  box;  we  had  only  543. 

Q.  What  was  tlie  i)oHties  of  the  clerk? — A.  lie  was  a  white  man  and 
a  l)<'mo»  rat. 

Q.  And  an  honest  man  .'—A.  He  has  always  been  regarded  so. 

(^).  And  the  managers  were  white  men  and  Democrats? — A.  Yes, sir; 
they  professed  to  be. 

i).  The\  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  believe  so.  I 
never  knew  them  to  vote  anything  else;  if  they  did  1  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  till'  colored  people  thought  the  box  wouldn't  be  counted,  on 
account  of  those  iri-egularities  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  .some  said  afterwards  that 
if  they  had  come  out  even  they  would  have  l>een  ]terfectly  satisfied,  but 
they  (iidn't  like  to  be  beaten;  they  said  they  had  come  out  with  the  ex- 
])ectation  of  Inning  a  good  time,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  cheated  out 
of  it. 

i).  How  many  colored  men  assembled  there  with  arms  1' — ^V.  About 
7."),  but  they  were  not  all  armed. 

Q.  How  many  were  armed  ? — A.  Perhaps  a  majority  were  armed. 

i).  lUit  they  made  no  attack  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  As  soon  as  I  saw  what 
was  u{) — tliere  was  a  military  company  there  that  generally  paraded,  and 
they  had  some  arms  in  the  adiorning  store ;  and  as  soon  as  we  antici- 
pated an  attack  we  directed  that  the  arms  should  be  brought  in  there; 
they  were  brought  in,  and  so  the  colored  people  saw  that  we  had  arms. 
I  said,  "  Let  us  go  out  and  let  them  see";  and  we  Avent  out.  About 
twelve  of  us  didn't  have  arms  and  probably  about  twelve  had  arms. 
Something  was  said  about  1)urning  the  store;  I  understood  that  a  re- 
mark was  made  that  the  store  must  be  burned. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  anybody  said  auything  of  that  sort  1 — A.  I 
give  it  only  from  other  parties,  who  said  they  heard  it. 

Q.  You  ha\  e  h«;ard  frequently,  I  suppose,  of  threats  of  this  character, 
of  negroes  burning  property,  destroying  towns,  «&c.  f — A.  No,  sir ;  in 
this  section  we  have  ne\  er  had  any  occasion  to  susi>ect  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  doing  anything  of  that  kind,  unless  a  man's  gin-house  was  burned, 
and  then  it  was  a  i)ersomil  matter.  The  colored  people  of  the  country 
generally  have  l)een  very  orderly  and  (juiet,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this 
thing  of  suffrage  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  the  world.  That  breeds 
all  the  trouble. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  how  this  thing  of  suffrage  breeds  all  the 
trouble. — A.  Of  course,  in  our  eflbrts  to  secure  \otes  we  come  into  hos- 
tility with  each  other,  and  they  .say  harsh  things,  and  from  that  our  feel- 
ing Ix'comes  imbittered  against  each  other. 

Q.  In  other  .sections  of  the  country  the  same  thing  occurs,  does  it 
not.' — A.  (ienerally. 

if.  Then  yon  think  that  if  the  colored  peo])le  were  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  everything  would  be  ])eaceable  ? — A.  T  have  no  doul)t  of 
it,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  to  do  your  duty  as  clerk  at  that  election  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  simply  asked  me  to  keep  tally  in  jdace  of  the  clerk  ;  the  super- 
visor asked  me. 

Q.  Did  the  supervisor's  list  aud  the  nmr-shal's  list  agree  ? — A.  The 
sui>ervis(n'  said  .so;  heann(mnced  what  he  had.  and  the  other  .said,  "You 
are  right." 

Q."  Is  it  customary  to  call  in  outsiders  to  help  the  board? — A.  I  think 
it  has  been  done  sometimes  before. 
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Q.  I  asked  if  it  was  customary  to  call  in  outsiders  to  assist  the  board 
in  the  perforuiauce  of  their  duties  ? — A.  1  think  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
clerk,  independent  of  the  managers;  but  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
nianajicrs  acted  until  tlicy  .i;ot  tliroujuh  with  the  i)oll-list.  It  was  at  ray 
suggestion  that  I  was  employed. 

Q.  You  yourself  made  the  suggestion  tliat  you  shoidd  be  employed'? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  did  not  instruct  them  to  take  my  list ;  but  when  the  su- 
pervisor saw  that  my  list  was  correct  they  accepted  my  work. 

Q.  AMiat  list  did  you  keep  ? — A.  The  ^numeration  list  of  the  votes  as 
counted  at  the  tally.  1  did  not  keep  the  poll-list — that  was  kept  by  the 
managers, 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  keeping  the  list? — A,  When  the  polls 
closed  and  we  got  rea<ly  to  count. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  managers  ■? — A.  No,  sir  ;  only  they  con- 
sented for  me  to  act. 

Q.  H(>w  was  that  brought  about  ? — A.  They  said  they  W(mld  not  be 
through  until  midnight;  I  said  to  them  if  they  would  put  me  there  to 
keej)  tally  I  could  put  them  through  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  ^^'llat  tlid  they  say  ? — A.  They  ajiTeed  to  do  it.  I  took  a  seat  in 
the  rear  of  them  and  counted. 

Q.  They  kept  no  enumeration,  but  left  that  entirely  to  you,  did  they  I — 
A.  1  think  that  my  list  and  the  supervisor's  were  the  only  two  that  were 
kept.  They  accepted  mine  as  correct  when  they  found  that  mine  and 
his  agreed. 

Q.  The  T'nited  States  sui)ervisor  ? — A.  Y''es,  sir. 
.    Q.  The  Democratic  supervisor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  no  Democratic 
supervisor. 

Q.  AN'hat  was  the  name  of  the  supervisor  ! — A.  T.  J.  Wilson. 

Q.  If  his  list  and  yours  agreed  why  should  they  accept  yours  rather 
than  his? — A.  They  wished  to  retain  his,  I  think.  They  might  have 
accepted  it  to  find  the  number  of  votes. 

Q.  Yon  w  ere  not  sworn  at  all  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  AVhen  you  were  keeping  your  tally-list  did  the  supervisor  keep  a 
tally-list  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  tirst  proceeded  to  count  the  votes 

Q.  1  understand  that.  Did  you  say  that  he  was  very  slow  ? — A.  He 
was  slower  than  I  was. 

(}.  Was  he  through  when  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  without  your  services  they  would  have 
been  through  in  the  same  time  that  they  were  through  with  your  serv- 
ices ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  supervisor  kept  his  tally-list  as  rapidly  as  you  kept  yours 
why  would  they  not  have  been  through  just  as  soon  if  you  had  not  kept 
any  ? — A.  Tlie>  seemed  to  be  troulded  as  to  how  to  get  through  satis- 
factorily.    We  tirst  counted  the  number  of  polls 

(}.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  after  you  began  to  count? — A.  We 
knew  tlie  llei)ublicans  were  running  no  State  ticket.  We  simply 
marked  down  "Democrat,"  ''Kepublicau.''  Then  we  went  over  the 
work  again  and  n<>ticed  if  there  were  any  scratched  tickets;  if  there 
were  we  noted  them. 

Q.  The  su])ervisor  kept  his  tally-list  up  with  your  tally-list,  did  he 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  we  started. 

Q.  Then  they  might  ha\'e  got  along  as  well  without  you  as  with  you "? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  after  adoj^ting  the  method  I  suggested. 
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Q.  Ami  -the  IJepiiblicans  kind  of  suspected  that  you  had  cheated 
them  .' — A.  Ves,  sir  ;  I  heard  so  afterward  ou  my  way  home. 

Q.  You  had  been  advisinu  the  coh>red  men  there  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket A.  I  had  been  tlistributing-  tickets. 

Q.  Wait  till  I  get  tlirougli  my  question.  You  had  been  advising  the 
colored  nuMi  there  to  vote  the  ])emocratic  ticket,  and  then  in  order  to 
liide  tlie  fact  that  they  had  done  so  to  abuse  Democrats? — A.  Y'es,  sir; 
1  advised  tliat  to  those  that  hadn't  moral  courage  enough  to  come 
straight  out  and  acknowledge  that  they  Avere  Democrats. 

(}.  In  other  words,  you  advised  them  to  lie  about  the  nmtter  ? — A.  Y'ou 
are  wi-honu^  to  think  as  you  Avish. 

Q.  .flight  not  the  suspicion  have  arisen  in  their  minds  from  your 
shrewdness  in  that  nmtter  that  you  might  jujssibly  be  a  little  too  shrewd, 
in  the  matter  of  the  tally  ? — A.  1  don't  know  as  to  that;  tliose  who  ap- 
])eare<l  to  be  abusing  me  mostly  weie  Kei)ublicans. 

i}.  1  asked,  might  not  j'our  suggestion  of  sharp  practice  as  to  voting 
tlie  l)enu)cratic  ticket  and  then  abusing  Democrats  have  aroused  their 
suspicions  that  you  had  been  practicing  a  sharp  game  upon  them  in  the 
matter  of  the  tally  ? — A.  I  dcm't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  not  the  colored  people  sometimes  talk  about  having  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  when  they  have  not  really  done  it  ? — A.  Xo  doubt, 
sir ;  you  can  get  a  darkey  to  assent  to  almost  anything  you  say. 

Q.  And  to  promise  to  vote  the  Deuux-ratic  ticket  ? — A.  A  colored  man 
is  a  i)erfect  enigma  in  that.  sir.  He  is  apt  to  say  "-Yes"  and  "That  is 
so,"  wliether  he  means  anything  l)y  it  or  not. 

Q.  And  so  to  say  that  he  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  whether  he 
ever  does  or  not  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  careless  men.  who  (h)  not  understand  the  negro  character, 
are  apt  to  thiidv  they  have  made  a  con\ert  of  him  to  the  Democracy  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

(^.  ]>ut  you  know  better  than  that  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir:  we  don't  count  all 
as  sure  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  who  say  they  will.  If  they  did  we 
should  have  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Q.  The  managers  anthoiized  you  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  1  >oard  in  keeping 
the  list? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  act  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  kei)t  a  correct  tally  of  the  vote? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  it  corres])onded  with  the  United  States  supervisor's  tallv?— A. 
It  did. 

Q.  Y'ou  said  you  would  state  why  the  vote  was  in  excess  of  what  was 
usual  at  that  jxdl.  Now  state  why  it  was. — A.  xV  considerable  number 
of  men  came  there  ti-om  a  distance  to  vote — a  considerable  number  that 
usually  \'Oted  at  the  court-house  precim^t,  but  that  being  a  very  large 
poll  they  came  to  Cedar  Swamp,  so  that  tliey  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  depositing  their  ballots. 

By  Mr.  ]\IcDonald  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  negro  vote  in  the  neighborhood,  had  anj^  speak- 
ers who  before  had  l)een  Republican,  l>ut  iu)w  were  Democratic,  been 
there  to  speak  during  that  canvass  ? — A.  1  do  not  recollect  that  there 
had. 

(^.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hirst  speaking  there  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
that  Hii'st  and  others  spoke  al)Out  three  or  four  miles  off. 

Q.  Did  his  course  in  voting  and  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket 
have  any  intiuence  over  the  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state 
that  for  a  fact. 
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A.  ,1.   :\I()XTGOMKItY. 

CriAKLE.STON,  Janvary  24,  1879. 
A.  .).  Montgomery  .sworn  and  examined. 

V>\  tlie  Chairman: 

Qnestion.  AVlier*'  do  yon  reside  ? — ^Knswcr.  In  AVilliainsbnr^i". 

Q.  How  lon^  lia\  t'  yon  resided  there  ? — A.  Two  years  last  October. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  last  election  1' — A.   I  did. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  .' — A.  At  (Ireen's  poll. 

<^.  \\'hat  position  did  you  occupy,  if  any? — A.  I  was  United  States 
supervisor,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  that  day. — A.  On  the  morning'  of  the  election 
1  got  to  the  i)olls  jnst  abont  a  few  minutes  after  the  i)oll  had  been  opened. 
I  askt-d  how  lonii  the  polls  had  been  o])cned.  They  told  me  a  few  min- 
utes. I  then  asked  the  manaj^ers  to  give  nie  the  names  of  those  that 
liad  \()ted  before  1  got  there.  Tliey  told  me  they  would  not  unless  the 
clerk  was  a  mind  to.  1  asked  the  clerk.  He  said  no,  he  would  not;  it 
was  my  place  to  be  there  before  that.  I  said,  "  I  know  I  am  a  little  late; 
I  had  about  fifteen  miles  to  walk,  and  that  made  me  a  little  late."  They 
said,  "  1  want  you  to  understand  there  is  no  kindness  shown  in  politics 
here."  ^Vs  I  bi'ought  niy  table  along  with  me,  I  attempted  to  go  into  a 
little  space,  an  inclosure  they  had  made  for  voting.  I  was  ol>jected  to 
by  one  of  the  managers.  T  said.  I  was  supervisor,  and  had  a  right  to  be 
there  somewhere.  He  said  he  wouldn't  let  the  supervisor  in  there ; 
there  was  enough  in  there  now  without  having  me  in  there.  He  didn't 
want  to  be  crowded.  I  then  took  my  table  and  put  it  at  one  side  of  the 
inclosure  and  kept  my  record  as  well  as  1  could ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  a  correct  one.  1  could  not  say  for  certain  that  J  kei)t 
an  exactly'  correct  record,  from  the  verj'  fact  that  while  the  voting 
was  being  caixied  on  there  was  about  a  whole  company  of  these 
red-shirts  there  with  their  arms,  with  bayonets  on  their  guns,  bar- 
ring the  door.  They  got  right  around  me  and  barred  me  right  off 
from  the  box  in  the  place  where  the  voting  was  being  carried  on.  As 
the  colored  peoi)le  came  along  I  requested  them  to  come  in  front  of  me, 
and  asked  all  I  could  ask  what  their  names  were,  and  which  way  they 
were  going  to  vote,  or  if  they  had  voted.  I  asked  them  how  they  had 
voted — l{e])nblican  or  Democratic.  They  all  said  Eepublican.  By  and 
by  one  of  the  managers  saw  what  I  was  doing  and  olyected.  I  said  1 
meant  no  harm,  only  to  keep  a  correct  list,  if  I  possibly  could,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  how  numy  colored  ])ersons  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  so  that  1 
could  class  them  with  the  Democrats.  He  said  it  was  his  business  to 
attend  to  that  and  none  of  mine.  There  were  two  colored  people  that 
voted  Democratii'  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  classed  them  \nth  the  whites 
along  during  the  day.  In  the  evening  when  the  time  came  for  the  votes 
to  be  canvassed  I  went  to  go  in  and  see  the  canvassing  go  on.  The 
managers  objected  again.  They  said  I  shouldn't  be  allowed  in.  I  said, 
"How  in  the  world  can  I  perform  my  duties  as  supervisor  unless  I  see 
how  the  votes  are  canvassed?"  The  manager  said,  ''  I  will  give  you  my 
word  that  all  shall  be  done  straight.  When  I  come  to  a  Kepublican 
ticket  1  will  holler  out  'Kepublican.'"  I  said,  "  f  think  I  have  a  right  to 
see  every  vote  that  comes  out  of  the  box."  He  said,  "Well,  yon  won't 
do  it  here."  1  insisted.  He  said,  "  You  can  stand  out  there  and  hear 
the  votes,  though  I  will  not  promise  to  let  you  see  the  face  of  the 
votes."  I  drew  as  near  as  1  could,  being  yet  considerably  out  at  one 
side,  being  at  the  side  of  the  door  that  had  been  cut  in  for  an  entrauce: 
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SO  I  oould  not  see  at  all.  I  could  reach  up  «)ver  the  shoulders  of  the 
men  that  \v»*rc  stan<linji  between  me  and  the  box,  and  s<mu*times  Just 
couhl  peep  at  the  box,  and  that  was  all.  I  <'ould  sec  him  put  his  hand 
in  once  in  a  while  aiul  pull  out  a  vote,  but  what  the  vote  was  I  could  not 
say.    1  b»'lieve  that  is  the  end  of  my  story. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  the  countiu<>-  of  the  votes? — A.  I  saw  them  as  f;ir  as 
1  have  just  said. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  returns  made? — A.  >»'o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  return  was? — A.  I  asked  (tne  of  the  man- 
a^^ers,  and  he  said  that  Ricliardson  had  loo  votes,  and  Itainey  131  or  1'.\2. 
"q.  Were  there  any  tissue  ballots  there  ? — A.  If  there  were,  1  did  not 
st'c  any. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  military  men  were  there.' — A.  About  a  hun- 
dred, sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stay  there  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  and  Just  about  noon 
tifty  nu)re  came  in  from  Graham's  Cross-Roads  and  j^ot  around  the  ]>oll- 
box  the  same  as  the  rest,  and  I  could  not  tell  any  mkuc  what  was  uoiiig- 
<ui  there  than  a  man  that  was  in  Europe. 

Q.  Uow  had  the  cami)aign  been  ccmducted  in  that  section:  (piietly, 
or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  ccmld  not  say  it  was  conducted  quietly:  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  ditticulty  in  several  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  State  what  difticulty. — A.  I  did  not  think  they  were  conducted 
(piietly.  The  Kepid)licans  were  not  allowed  to  hold  meetings.  \Mieu  we 
had  one  meeting,  though — I  don't  know  how  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  heretofore — when  we  had  our  club  meeting  the  Democrats 
w(mld  come  and  ask  for  a  division  of  time.  We  said,  •'  AVe  don't  wish  our 
tinu'  divided."  They  wouhl  then  come  and  go  riglit  into  our  meeting 
whether  or  not.  They  would  speak  there:  and  for  fear  that  there  might 
be  some  accident  or  bloodshed,  our  meeting  was  always  dismisse<l.  I 
remember  at  the  princinct  Deep  Sink,  when  the  convention  was  to  be  held 
for  tlie  election  of  delegates  to  the  Kingstree  nominating  convention, 
when  we  got  near  the  ]>lace  there  was  a  com])any  of  red-shirts  whoop- 
ing and  yelling:  and  the  crowd  met  us  at  Santee:  and  there  was  one 
crowd  Itehind  me  and  another  coming  u]t  ahead  of  nu* :  and  when  we  got 
as  near  the  ]»lace  for  holding  the  convention  as  from  here  across  the 
street,  ahead  of  me,  1  was  met  by  nu*n  from  the  con\entiou  who  tohl  me 
that  they  had  very  hastily  brought  a  few  names  and  made  tlu^  iiomiim- 
tions,  and  dismissed  the  meeting  right  otf. 

Furtliermore,  they  disturbed  us  a  gieat  deal  at  AVhite  Oak.  On  the 
morning  of  the  .")th  of  October,  Mr.  iSwails  an<l  1  were  invited  to  go  to 
attend  the  meeting;  and  he  and  I  went.  Shortly  after  we  got  there  a 
lot  of  the  citizens  frcuu  Kingstree  followed  right  along  after  us,  but  we 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  we  got  there.  Soon  Air.  Swails  told  the  chair- 
man to  call  his  meeting  together.  The  chairman  called  the  house  to 
order.  Air.  Swails  got  u})  and  made  a  few  remarks.  Purvis  Nelson 
then  got  up,  when  he  was  inJbrmed  that  this  was  a  club  meeting.  Pur- 
vis Nelson  was  a  Democrat.  He  sai<l,  ''AVe  are  Just  here  to  see  how  you 
are  getting  on."  He  said,  "We  want  you  to  divide  time  with  us." 
Swails  saiil,  ''This  is  a  K«'i)ublican  clul»  meeting."  Nelson  said,  "Swails, 
don't  you  inteml  to  give  us  any  show  at  all  ?"  Swails  rei»eated,  "-This 
is  a  Ke]»ublican  club  meeting,  our  nu'eting.  We  don't  want  you  here." 
Nelson  staid  there  and  we  had  the  marshal  ]>olitel>  order  Nelson  to 
leave.  Nelson  said,  "  A'ou  can  kee]>  me  out  of  the  house,  but  you  can't 
keep  me  out  of  tlie  window."  Then  he  went  and  had  a  consultation  with 
The  editor  of  the  Kingstree  Star,  James  Ha.\  ues.  Then  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  went  away.     While  he  was  abseut  Swails  got  up  and  made 
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a  very  short  speocli.  I  was  introduced  and  was  niakinji:  my  speecli 
when  Nelson,  who  had  gone  bek)\v,  eanu;  back  with  re-enfoieements, 
and  dcniandcd  a  division  of  time  a  second  time.  Swails  went  to  the 
dom"  and  said,  "We  are  hohling'  onr  own  meeting;'  and  don't  propose  to 
divide  time."  Then  his  white  peoi)le  commenced  crowding"  in,  saying 
they  wouhl  have  "time."  Swails  said,  "Mr.  President,  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  have  our  meeting  here,  and  I  guess  we  might  as  well  break 
it  up." 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  is  all  the  disturbance  you  know  of  in  the  county! — A.  Yes, 
sii\ 

Q.  The  one  at  Deep  Sink  meeting  and  the  one  at  White  Oak? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  this  the  time  they  took  Swails  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIR3IAN:  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  As  I  started  to  say,  then  we  came  outside,  mounted 
our  horses,  and  started  home.  After  going  about  a  mile  from  the  place 
I  heard  whooping  and  yelling.  I  looked  back  behind  me  and  saw  that 
there  were  a  great  many  red-shirts  in  pursuit.  Said  I  to  Swails,  "What 
is  this  ?"  Swails  said,  "Nothing much,  I  guess."  The  company  divided 
themselves;  one-half  staid  behind  and  the  other  half  passed  by  us  and 
Avent  in  front  of  us.  Dr.  Byrd  led  the  company  that  went  in  front  of  us. 
Byrd  came  back  from  his  company  and  said  to  Swails,  "  You  have  caused 
this  county  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  propose  to  take  care  of  you 
to-day;  we  want  you  to  come  and  go  in  front  with  us."  Swails  said, 
"If  my  men  will  go  with  me  I  will  go."  Byrd  said,  "We  don't  want 
your  men."  Swails  said,  "  Then  I  won't  go."  Byrd  went  to  his  company 
and  came  back  a  second  time,  and  repeated,  "  You  have  caused  this 
county  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  i)ropose  to  take  care  of  you."  I 
said,  "  Dr.  Byrd,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  this  a  free  country  ? "  Byrd  says, 
"You  shut  up  ;  I  am  not  after  you;  I  am  after  Swails."  We  then  came 
to  a  place  where  John  Norcross's  store  is.  Byrd  jumped  from  his  horse 
and  said  to  Swails,  "I  want  you  to  go  along  with  me."  Swails  said,  "I 
will  not  go  unless  I  am  taken  by  force."  Said  Byrd,  "  If  every  man  here 
is  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  am,  you  will  go."  Swails  said,  "Am  I  and 
my  men  to  be  considered  under  arrest?"  Byrd  said  "Yes."  Then  said 
Swails,  "Bather  than  to  have  any  trouble  Ave  will  go."  So  we  Avent  on 
down  town.  Byrd  wanted  us  to  continue  in  the  same  shape,  riding- 
through  town  as  we  were  Avheu  Ave  came  up.  Swails  says  to  me,  "Take 
that  road" — a  road  around.  Swails  started  to  go  in  that  direction  and 
Byrd  grabbed  him.  Byrd  said,  "  Jump  doAvn."  SAvails  alighted  from  his 
horse.  Boston  Hanna  jumped  down  and  took  SAvails,  and  Pinckney  and 
Byrd  grabbed  him  and  shot  him.  I  can't  tell  whether  Byrd  shot  after 
Swails  or  after  Hanna,  but  he  hit  Hanna. 

By  ]Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  Avere  coming  from  a  political  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  for  j)olitical  i)urposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  political  discussion? — A.  Yes,  sin. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  secret  meeting? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  called  that  a  club  meeting  because  it  Avas  called  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  i)(>litical  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  was  invited  to  go  to  it,  were  they  not? — A.  I  don't 
know  about  that. 
31  s  c 
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Q.  Was  a]>yl)0(ly  told  not  to  g'o? — A.  They  could  come — those  that 
were  members  of  our  club  could  come. 

Q.  Was  the  invitation  limited  entirely  to  Eepublicaus?  Was  uobody 
to  ji'o  but  Kei)ublicaiis? — A.  It  was  considered  that  whoever  weut  to 
that  club  were  Kepublicans. 

i).  It  was  a  meetiuji',  then,  uot  fov  the  purpose  of  convertiuo^  meu  over 
to  h'epublicanism,  but  tV)r  Iveiniblicans  to  strengthen  each  other's  be- 
liof  f — A.  My  idea  was  this,  that  anybody  might  come  there  who  wished 
to  unite  with  us. 

Q.  Supi)ose  they  came  sinqdy  to  hear  you — suppose  I  had  been  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  had  heard  there  was  a  political  club  meeting  to 
be  hehl,  would  there  have  been  any  objection  to  my  going  and  hearing 
you  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  as  there  would  have  been  any  objection  to 
that. 

Q.  What  you  objected  to  was  to  having  a  political  discussion  by  par- 
ties of  the  other  side.  You  wanted  to  have  only  one  side  heard"? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  the  other  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  as  to  that.  I  suppose 
the  reason  why  we  didn't  want  a  division  of  time — I  asked  Swails  about 
that,  and  he  said  it  wouldn't  be  best,  for  it  might  create  a  disturbance 
and  cause  bh)odshed. 

Q.  It  was  not  for  fear  that  your  people  rniglit  be  convinced  that  tlie 
other  was  the  better  side? — A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  that  course  was  takeu 
just  to  save  bloodshed. 

Q.  Did  it  not  result  in  more  trouble  and  difficulty  than  the  other  way 
would — than  it  would  if  free  discussion  had  been  allowed"? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  don't  know;  I  have  seen,  I  guess  about  ten  years  ago,  when  Gi'cen 
was  lirst  elected,  both  parties  would  come  together  and  make  speeches, 
and  the  Eepublicans  would  say  something  that  the  Democrats  didn't 
like,  or  the  Democrats  would  say  something  the  Eeiniblicans  didn't  like, 
and  somelxxly  would  shoot,  and  that  would  cause  bloodshed. 

Q.  You  are  old  enough  to  recollect  election  times  before  the  war? — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  election  times  before  the  war. 

Q.  Your  lirst  knowledge  of  elections  has  been  since  the  war '? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  asked  Mr.  Swails  why  it  was  that  lie  was  not  willing 
to  h;i\  e  jmb]i<'  discussions,  and  he  told  you  the  reason  was  that  it  might 
cause  disturbance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Swails  was  a  leader  among  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  followed  his  direction  in  matters  of  jiolitics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Avere  goveriuul  by  his  judgment  rather  than  by  your  own  in 
that  matter  ? — A.  I  could  not  be  governed  by  my  own  judgment  when  I 
wasn't  a  leader,  and  had  no  influence,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  election-precinct  at  Green's  Poll  you  say  some  votes  were 
cast  before  you  got  there  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  that  poll  in  all?— A.  The  whole 
number,  according  to  what  was  told  me,  was  1380. 

Q.  And  of  that  Kichardson  received  1S5,  and  Eainey  131  or  132  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  that  many  voters  there  that  day,  were  there  not  ?— A. 
I  could  not  swear  as  to  that,  sir.  "^  * 

Q.  That  didn't  seem  too  many  votes  for  the  number  of  persons  there 
that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

(^>.  You  <h>  not  know  of  anything  wrong  in  receiving  the  votes  or  in 
counting  them  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  complain  of  is  that  you  didn't  have  an  oppor- 
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timity  to  see  wliat  was  goiii*,'  on  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  tliouglit  when  we  had 
been  rejoieing  so  nuich,  sayinfj  that  we  were  going  to  (iarry  the  election, 
because  we  knew  we  were  in  the  majority  there,  I  said  to  one  of  the  elec- 
tion managers,  "  I  don't  see  liow  you  ha\'e  got  so  many  Azotes  for  Demo- 
crats, and  the  men  were  not  here  to  vote  them  votes." 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  were  as  many  as  280  voters  there  that 
(lay  "l—\.  I  do  not  tliink  so ;  there  may  have  been ;  I  couhl  not  see  where 
the  people  came  from. 


GEORGETOWN  COUNT\ 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


ELECTI02^    OF    1878. 


GEORGETOWN    COUNTi. 


GEORGE  HERRIOTT. 

CnARLESTON,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

George  IIeeriott  (colored)  sworn  aud  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Wliere  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Georgetown, 
county  of  Geor<ietoAvn. 

Q.  How  lon<;-  liave  you  resided  there  ? — A.  For  12  years. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  voting-place  in  the  county  on  the  day  of 
election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  ? — A.  At  the  Chawpee  precinct. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  I  was  supervisor  at  Chawqjee  pre- 
cinct at  the  last  election,  and  served  as  such  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  of  the  polls.  The  election  was  quiet  and  peaceable.  There  were 
197  votes  cast.  Of  these,  the  Democrats  received  15,  and  the  Republi- 
cans the  remainder.  Before  the  polls  opened  the  managers  said  they 
were  qualified.  Alter  the  polls  closed  they  said  they  w^ere  not  qualified, 
and  tlie  board  of  county  canvassers  threw  out  their  votes  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  ? — A.  Henry  Moulin,  Henry  Miller,  and  I 
don't  recollect  the  name  of  the  other  just  now. 

Q.  Were  they  Democrats  or  Republicans  ? — A.  They  were  all  Demo- 
crats. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  vote  of  that  precinct  was  thrown  out  I — 
A.  It  is  generally  known  throughout  the  county,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  other  precincts  were  thro\^^l  out  for  the  same  reason  ? — A. 
Grier's  ])oll  also  was  thrown  out,  and  Sandy  Island  and  Santee. 

Q.  What  were  the  majorities  at  these  polls — Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic '? — A.  At  each  of  these  polls  there  was  a  large  Republican  ma- 
jority. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  w'hat  the  majorities  were ! — A.  At  Grier's  poll 
there  was  al)out  250  majority.  At  Sandy  Island  50  Republican  votes 
were  cast ;  only  53  votes  were  cast  in  all.  At  Santee  there  was  GOO  Re- 
publican majority. 

Q.  You  are  si)eaking  now  not  of  the  last  election,  but  of  the  previous 
election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  election  previous  to  the  last  there  were 
000  od<l  votes  at  Santee ;  at  the  last  election  the  vote  was  230  Republi- 
can to  20  Democratic,  giving  200  Republican  majority ;  but  they  were 
not  counted. 

Q.  AVas  any  other  i)oll  thrown  out  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  any  others. 

Q.  Why  Avere  these  polls  thrown  out? — A.  All  for  the  same  reason  as 
Chaw])ee. 

Q.  These  polls  are  in  the  county  of  Georgetown  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tliey  were  thrown  out  on  the  ground  that  the  managers  had 
not  qualified  'I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  managers  served  throughout  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  my 
poll  I  know  they  did. 
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Q.  TlH'v  all  acted  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Aiui  the  eominissioiiers  threw  the  polls  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  (lid  the  eoiiiity  yo  l — A.  According  to  the  count,  without  these 
votes  that  had  been  thrown  out,  it  went  ])emocratic  by  120  majority. 

(,).  How  has  it  usually  gone  in  years  past  ?— A.  It  has  usually  gone 
from  1,500  to  1,00()  Kcpublicau  majority. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  live  in  Geo^geto^^^l  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  as  supervisor  at  Chawpee  precinct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  commissioners  of  election  canvassed 
the  polls  of  the  county? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  polls  they 
threw  out  or  did  not  throw  out  ? — A.  Xot  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  si)eak  simidy  from  in fornuition  derived  from  others? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  by  information  giv(in  me  by  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  commissiouers  ? — A.  J.  A.  Baxter. 

Q.  What  information  did  he  give  you  ? — A.  That  these  polls  had  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  reason  why  they  were  thrown  out. 

Q.  You  s:iy  he  told  you  that  the  commissioners  of  election  threw  out 
these  ])(»lls  because  the  managers  had  held  the  election  without  being 
quaMed  under  the  law  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  all  the  managers  at  the  difi'erent  polls  in  that  county  Demo- 
crats?— A.  All  but  one  single  manager  in  one  of  the  polls  in  that 
county. 

Q.  AYhich  poll  was  that  ? — A.  The  Georgetown  j)oll. 

Q.  That  was  not  thrown  out  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  division  in  the  Republican  party  in  that  county 
at  the  last  election,  and  two  or  more  Republican  tickets  running  ? — A. 
iSTo,  sir ;  the  county  was  more  solid  than  ever  before. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  no  opposition  Republican  tickets  running  ? — A . 
None  at  all. 


J.  E.  COLLINS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1879. 

J.  E.  Collins  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  resitle  ? — Answer.  In  Georgetown. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  voting-place  in  that  county  ?— A.  I  was 
present  at  the  Georgetown  court-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  throwing  out  the  returns  of  different 
precincts  by  the  county  commissioners  ? — A.  The  votes  of  five  precincts 
were  thrown  out. 

Q.  What  were  they?— A.  Those  at  Santee,  Chawpee,  Sandy  Island, 
Brown  Ferry,  and  one  of  the  polls  on  the  Peedee— I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  the  ui)i)er  or  the  lower  i)()ll. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  votes  at  those  precincts  ? — A.  I  might 
mo.  e  a  i)retty  close  calculation  from  the  voting  done  at  the  different 
pla  a  es  in  other  years,  having  been  a  manager  of  election  several  times. 
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Q,  You  don't  know  Avliat  they  were  this  year  ? — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tlio  aj^gregate  of  the  Republican  votes  tlirowu  out? — 
A.  I  shouhl  suppose,  iu(l;jiin.i>:  as  I  have  said  ti'oui  previous  years,  that 
at  Santee  the  Kepubhoans  wouhl  have  about  700  majority.  There  are 
only  between  30  and  40  white  people  there. 

Q.  You  base  that  calculation  on  the  elections  of  former  years? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  what  it  was  this  year  ? — A.  I  have  heard,  but  sim- 
ply in  conversation,  and  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  particularly 

Q.  How  do  you  know  tliat  tlR'  commissioners  threw  out  these  five  pre- 
cincts ? — A.  It  is  a  current  report  all  over  the  county,  and  it  has  never 
been  denied. 

Q.  Never  denied  by  the  commissioners  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  that  the  commissioners  gave  for  throwing 
out  the  votes  from  these  polls? — A.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  of 
infornmlity,  the  managers  not  being  qualified;  one  of  the  managers  at  a 
l)oll  wouhl  (jualify  and  the  others  would  not,  and  then  they  would  throw 
the  boxes  out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  the  commissioners  about  it? — A.  I 
talked  with  one. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? — A.  His  name  is  Baxter. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  Republican. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  statement  of  what  tli£  board  had  done  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  numl>er  of  boxes  thrown  out. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  they  had  cast  out  these  five  iirecincts  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  he  gave — ^that  the  managers  were  not  quali- 
fied ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


ORANGEBURG  COUNTY. 


SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


ELECTIOlSr    OF   1878. 


ORANGEBURG    COUNTY. 


WILLIAM  E.  BEOWX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  28, 1879. 
William  E.  Bkown  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Orangeburg,  in  Orange- 
burg County. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Orangeburg  on  tbe  day  and  niglit  of  election? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  tlie  count  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  liave  any  official  connection  therewith? — A.  I  was  United 
States  supervisor. 

Q.  State  what  you  observed  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  On  the  night 
of  the  counting  of  the  votes,  after  the  x>olIswere  closed,  my  poll-list  and 
that  of  the  Democratic  managers  were  compared.  The  Democratic 
managers'  poll-list  was  kept  by  a  clerk.  They  would  not  allow  me  a 
clerk,  and  1  had  to  keep  my  i)oll-list  myself  the  best  I  could.  When  we 
came  to  compare  our  poll-lists,  I  cannot  say  now  whether  they  tallied  or 
not.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  did.  After  that  we  went  into 
the  count  of  the  votes.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  box  and  counted. 
As  they  were  taken  out  they  were  placed  on  the  table  in  jjiles  of  100 
each.  When  we  got  through  counting,  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  votes  in  the  box  was  in  excess  of  the  names  on  the  poll-list  by  324: 
votes.  It  Avas  then  decided  to  return  the  ballots  to  tlie  boxes,  and  one 
of  the  managers  or  the  clerk  drew  out  the  number  of  ballots  that  were 
in  excess.  I  think  the  ballots  in  excess  were  drawn  out  and  destroj  ed 
by  one  of  the  managers,  j\[r.  Cohen.  The  324  votes  in  excess  were 
drawn  out,  and  the  ballots  were  counted  again.  The  total  number  of 
votes  in  the  box  before  the  excess  was  taken  out  was  1,-14:2.  The  num- 
ber of  names  on  the  poll-list  was  1,118.  The  other  324  votes  were  de- 
stroyed. When  the  count  was  again  resumed  and  finished  it  Avas  found 
that  there  were,  for  Mr.  O'Connor,  742  votes ;  for  Mr.  Mackey,  370,  I 
believe.     At  least  the  other  A'otes  besides  the  712  were  for  Mr.  Mackey. 

Q.  AVere  there  any  tissue  tickets  in  that  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  A  great  many  more  than  I  saw  voted  during  the 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  321  votes  that  were  drawn  out,  to 
see  wluit  kind  of  tickets  they  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  noticed  tliey  were 
all  white  tickets;  there  were  none  of  the  small  ones — the  tissue  tickets — 
drawn. 

Q.  Were  they  Eepublican  or  Democratic  or  both ! — A.  I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  them  were  Eepublican  tickets. 
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Q.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the  tissue  ticket?— A.  Yes, 
[The  ticket  %vas  i)ut  iu  evidence  as  follows :] 


sir. 


Orangeburg  County. 


rOR   80TRHN0R, 

Wade  Hampton. 

IIKUTKNANT-OOVERNOB, 

\V.  D.  Simpson, 

BKCBETAHY    OF  STATE, 

11.  M.  Sims. 

ATTOKNKY-QE.SKKAL, 

Leroy  F.  Youmans, 

OOMPTKOLLKK-GKNKRAL, 

John!«on  Hagood. 

TItKA8UKKK. 

S.  L.  r.eiiplmrt. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF    EDUCATION, 

Hugh  S.  Thompiion, 

ACJUTANT  />NI>   INBPECTOR-OENEEAL, 


Congi 


E.  VV.  Ml) 

e^:* — Second  District, 
M.  P.  O'Cnnner. 
Representatives, 
Morgan  .1.  Keller. 
IraT.  Shoemaker. 
John  S.  Bowman, 
W    C.  Hane. 
B.  G.  Frederick. 
School  Commissioner, 

n.  L.  Connor. 
County  Commisaionera. 
L. .«.  Connor 
Epliraitii  Cummings. 


By  Mr.  Eandolph: 

Q.  You  say  a  good  many  tissue  tickets  were  voted  that  day  ? — A.  K"oj 
sir ;  I  did  not  say  a  good  many  were  voted — I  said  a  good  many  were 
eov7ited. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  tickets  did  you  see  at  tlie  polling-place  that 
day  ? — A.  Three,  sir. 

Q.  Xot  more  than  three? — A.  Not  tliat  I  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tickets  as  they  were  laid  out  after  the  count  was 
ended  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  helped  to  take  out  a  part  of  them  myself. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  tickets  came  but  ? — A.  Three  kinds. 

Q.  Only  three  kinds  f — A.  Only  three  that  I  can  remember. 

Q,  And  you  think  that  of  this  overplus  of  324:  votes  tliat  were  de- 
stroyed tlie  majority  were  Eepublican  tickets  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sii\ 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  of  them,  so  as  to  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
could  not  see  them  as  they  were  drawn  out  and  destroyed. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  they  were  Eepublican  I — A.  Because  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  tlieir  looks  as  they  came  out,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  drawn,  I  think  they  were  Eepublican  tickets.  They 
were  taken  from  the  box  very  slowly. 

Q.  Still  you  say  you  didn't  see  them  drawn? — A.  I  did  see  them 
drawn,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  tickets  themselves? — A.  I  saw  the  tickets 
handed  to  another  man. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  tell  what  kind  of  tickets  they  were  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  could  see  tlie  size  of  the  tickets,  and  their  general  appearance ; 
but  wliat  was  printed  on  them  1  could  not  see,  because  they  were  not 
taken  up  and  held  up. 

().  But  you  just  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  were  Eepublican 
tickets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  supervisor  in  the  returns  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  signed  the  returns  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  objection  to  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  objection 
to  it ;  I  did  not  swear  tliat  it  was  correct. 


Q.  P.ut  you  were  sworn  to  administer  the  duties  of  your  office  faith- 
ully  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  why  did  you  si^u  that  return  if  you  thought  it  was  incor- 
rect ? — A.  I  thou<;ht  it  was  my  business  to  si<;'n  the  list  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  You  tlu)nght  it  "was  your  business  to  sign  the  list,  correct  or  incor- 
rect ? — A.  Just  so,  sir. 


MR.  WEBSTER. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27, 1879. 
]\rr.  Webster  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  CnATR3iAN : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Orangeburg-. 

Q.  How  long  liave  you  been  there  ? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  Bid  yoTi  take  any  part  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was  a  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  had  general  supervision  over  the  arrange- 
nients  of  the  campaign,  with  several  other  leading  Republicans. 

Q.  What  offi(;e  were  you  running  for  ? — A.  County  commissioner. 

Q.  Xow  you  may  state  the  character  of  the  campaign  as  brieflj'  as  you 
can ;  where  you  were  on  election-day,  &c. — A.  The  campaign  in  our 
county  dates  from  the  meeting  of  the  State  convention.  There  is  one 
fact  here  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to :  A  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Dnncan  aiul  ]Mr.  Streeter  waited  upon  Governor  Hampton,  as  it  was 
uluhnstood  he  would  ai)i)oint  one  Republican  commissioner  of  election, 
to  see  if  he  would  appoint  the  man  they  would  recommend.  They 
recommended  a  man,  and  the  governor  said  (so  the  committee  reported 
back)  that  he  would  ai)point  him;  he  said  he  would  do  it  then  and  there 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  private  secretary  was  absent.  The  dele- 
gation Avent  home  expecting  they  would  have  some  representation  on 
the  board  of  commissioners.  When  they  got  home  the  man  whom  the 
governor  said  he  would  appoint  they  ascertained  was  not  ai)pointed — 
all  three  were  Democrats  that  were  appointed.  One  was  a  colored 
J^emocrat  who  was  regarded  as  a  very  bitter  foe,  and  very  obnoxious; 
more  so  than  any  other  Democrat,  however  ultra  he  might  be  in  his 
vieAvs.  Early  in  the  cami)aign,  from  local  items  in  the  ])ress,  from  gen- 
eral reports  through  the  State,  from  editorials  in  the  Charleston  Kews 
and  Courier,  we  became  convinced  that  as  Rei)ublicans  we  could  not 
carry  on  an  active  campaign  in  the  county,  so  we  dispensed  with  our  meet- 
ing and  adopted  a  sort  of  'possum  policy ;  we  appeared  to  be  doing  noth- 
ing Avhile  we  were  working  all  the  time.  1  suppose  it  is  known  that 
tlie  colored  i>eople  know  very  well  how  to  do  that — they  can  pass  the 
word  along  the  line.  There  were  several  meetings  that  they  were 
obliged  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the  Democrats.  1  was  not  present, 
but  the  Republicans  waited  upon  me  and  asked  me  what  they  should  do 
in  the  matter.  I  gave  them  the  best  advice  I  could.  I  have  one  of  the 
local  pai)ers  here  which  contains  some  of  these  items — the  Orangeburg 
Times,  a  Democratic  paper  published  in  the  county  at  Orangebiu-g 
Court- House. 

Q-  ^\  hat  is  the  date  ?— A.  September  28,  1878.  On  the  local  page  is 
this:  "Red shirts!  red  horses!  red  riders!  bloody,  red-hot  Denu)crats!  is 
the  m(>tt()  of  the  Times."  Sonu^body  clipped  that  frt)m  the  pai)er,  to 
make  it  personal,  in<dosed  it  in  a  letter  to  me  at  the  post-office. 

Lower  <lowM  is  this  local  item:  "Our  young  Democrats  keep  an  eye 
on  Radical  meetings  of  any  kind,  and  watch  them  day  and  night."  This 
was  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  September.     Two  days  after  this,  onMon- 
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day,  S«'n!it(tr  Diniciiii  was  arrestod.  That  day  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
iiio-.  Ih' had  alivady  calh'd  a  meeting- of  tlie  executive  committee  of 
the  ]{('i»ul)hcaii  party,  and  lie  was  arrested  on  that  day.  The  first  I 
knew  of  it,  lie  came  to  my  oliice  and  told  me  he  was  under  arrest.  I 
told  him  1  would  do  Avhat  I  could  to  secure  a  bond  for  him.  As  soon  as 
1  went  ujion  the  street  I  was  arrested.  The  charue  on  which  he  was 
arrested  was  bribery.  It  was  substantially  this :  That  in  the  campaign 
of  bS7()  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement  that  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence with  Governor  Chamberlain  to  have  me  appointed  county  treas- 
urer, and  that  I  had  accei)tcd  the  agreement,  and  that  I  was  bribed,  he 
being  the  briber,  and  that  J  had  voted  for  him  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement.  I  Avas  immediately  taken  to  the  oliice  of  Mr.  Gribble,  he 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  of  the  county,  as  also 
the  defeated  candidate  for  senate. 

Q.  Defeated  when  ? — A.  In  187G,  when  Mr.  Duncan  was  elected,  he 
was  the  standing  candi(hite  for  the  opposition.  I  went  in  there  and 
found  in  the  ofiice  among  them  a  trial-justice  from  Elsener,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Orangeburg.  They  had  imported  him  for  the  occasion.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  luive  a  preliminary  examination.  I  knew  it  was 
no  use  to  enter  into  a  preliminary  examination,  and  I  told  him  no,  that 
I  would  endeavor  to  get  up  a  bond,  and  he  gave  me  a  blaidv  for  a  bond, 
and  gave  me  half  an  hour  to  attend  to  it.  I  was  arrested  at  two  o'clock 
at  that  time.  At  that  time  I  found  that  those  who  would  go  on  my 
bond  had  gone  to  dinner.  I  drove  out  about  a  mile  to  where  I  had  a 
friend  whom  I  thought  would  favor  me,  and  when  I  found  him  he  said 
he  could  not  do  that;  that  he  was  a  business  man  and  he  could  not  go 
on  my  bond,  it  would  aftect  his  interests  too  much.  I  was  told  that 
word  had  been  sent  to  my  friends  that  if  they  went  on  my  bond  they 
woidd  get  into  trouble.  Later  I  got  back  in  the  street,  and  I  met  a  doctor 
who  stopi^ed  and  asked  me  if  he  could  do  anything  for  me.  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  get  up  a  bond,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  go  on  your  bond." 
He  is  a  Democrat.  He  took  the  bond,  and  I  said  to  tlie  constable  who 
was  with  me,  "Can  I  step  over  to  the  court-house,  and  you  come  over 
with  me  and  he  ^ill  sign  it  f '  He  said  no,  that  I  must  go  right  back  to 
the  ottice.  I  went  back  to  the  office,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  doctor 
took  my  bond  to  the  court-house  and  signed  it,  and  secured  the  signa- 
ture to  it  of  another  gentleman  of  property.  When  I  got  to  the  office 
I  was  asked  if  I  had  my  bond.  I  said  I  hadn't,  but  I  expected  my  bond 
over  in  a  moment.  They  had  the  commitment  made  out  and  gave  it  to 
the  constable,  and  told  him  to  take  me  to  jail.  I  had  $300  in  my  i^ocket 
and  I  offered  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bond  ? — A.  Seven  hundred  dollars, 
on  an  action  which  never  required  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  offered  him  this  three  hundred  dollars  until  I  could  get  up  a 
bond  as  security  for  my  appearance.  But  the  whole  object,  of  course, 
was  to  disorganize  the  Eepublicans  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  leaders.  They  refused  the  money,  and  as  I  stepped 
to  the  door  I  met  a  colored  man  bringing  over  the  bond.  I  offered  it  to 
the  trial-justice  and  he  refused  to  look  at  it,  and  said  he  Avas  in  a  hurry ; 
that  he  nuist  go  home,  and  that  T  must  go  to  jail.  I  went  over  and  found 
Senator  Duncan,  who  had  already  been  in  jail. 

By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 

Q.  Bight  there,  I  will  ask  you  if  Senator  Duncan  was  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bei)ublican  executive  committee  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
and  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  Orangeburg-  Court- 
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Ilouse  on  that  day.  Tliat  was  all  of  any  special  importance  that  03- 
cuiTed  tlunc  previous  to  the  election. 

i}.  ilow  (lid  you  jict  out  ofjail? — A.  I  was  confined  toacell,  aud  the 
sherift' was  sent  for  and  instructed  tliem  not  to  put  me  in  a  cell. 

Q.  "Was  he  a  liepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  instructed  to  put  me 
in  a  cell,  but  lie  didn't  do  it. 

JMr.  KiKKWOOD.  Good  for  him. 

The  AV1TNE8S.  The  clerk  let  me  out  of  jail.  I  i)ut  money  up,  and  I)}- 
the  law  of  the  State  the  clerk  can  release  when  the  money  is  put  up. 

Q.  Ilow  mucli  money  did  you  put  up  ? — A.  The  whole  seven  hundred 
dollars — it  amounted  to  that. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Duncan  j;et  out? — A.  He  was  kept  in  jail  aljout  two 
days.  Durin<;'  this  time  my  father,  who  Avas  a  proiierty-owner  in  that 
locality,  had  returned  from  the  Xorth  (he  was  absent  in  theXorth  at  the 
time  I  was  arrested)  and  he  stood  Senator  Duncan's  l)ond.  He  was  re- 
leased about  two  days  after  my  arrest.  The  editor  of  the  Democratic 
l)aper  there  came  to  me  aud  gave  me  some  good  advice,  and  asked  me 
to  be  allowed  to  announce  my  name  in  the  pai)er  and  say  that  I  would 
remain  i)erfectly  neutral.  By  so  doing,  he  said,  I  would  get  the  good- 
Avill  of  the  Democrats  and  get  along  pleasantly.  He  said  I  had  many 
good  friends  that  didn't  dislike  me  personally,  but  didn't  like  my  politics. 
I  didn't  consent.  He  detailed  some  jKirticulars  about  the  campaign, 
which  was  told  me  in  confidence?,  aiul,  therefore,  I  would  not  state  them, 
nmny  of  whicli  proved  true.  On  the  day  of  election,  when  I  came  to 
the  polls,  I  found  the  United  States  marshal  had  been  arrested.  It  was 
done  under  what  is  termed  a  decision  of  Judge  Mackey.  I  have  in  my 
pocket  a  copy  of  that  so-called  decision.  It  is  nothing  but  a  political 
speech  that  he  made,  in  which  he  made  this  announcement — that  the 
United  States  marshals  were  not  legally  serving  in  cities  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  should  any  attempt  be  made  to 
interfere  with  the  election  in  Ids  county,  he  would  see  that  they  were  in- 
side of  the  county  jail  before  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Have  you  that  decision  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  think  that  had  better  go  in  as  a  monument  of  ju- 
dicial wisdom. 

The  Witness.  This  was  published  in  the  Courier  on  the  day  before 
the  election : 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    THR    STATE. — .TUDGE    MACKEY    PROXOrXCES    THE    APPOINTMENT    OF 
DEPUTY  JIAUSIIALS   OUTSIDE   OF   CHARLESTON   ILLEGAL  AND   VOID. 

[Special  di.spatcli  to  the  News  aud  Courier.  J 

Chester,  S.  C,  XorcmherQ. 
Addrcssiuj;  a  larsje  Democratic  assemblage  here  to-night,  Judge  T.  J.  Mackey,  re- 
ferring to  tlie  election  on  Tuesday,  said:  "Tin?  ap]tointmcnt  of  the  United  States 
deputy  marshals  for  any  ])i>int  outside  of  Charleston  is  without  authority  of  law,  and 
I  ])le(ige  you  my  honor  that  iu  case  of  the  interference  of  such  marshals  in  Chester 
before  7  o'clock  a.  m.  the  otfender  will  find  himself  au  inmate  of  the  couutv  jail. 

JUNIUS. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Just  state  who  Judge  ^lackey  is. 
The  Witness.  He  is  one  of  the  circuit  judges. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Y^ou  can  go  on  now  and  finish  your  statement. — A.  Well,  the  ar- 
rest of  these  marshals  had  an  influence  on  the  Eepublicaus.     They 
seemed  to  be  very  timid.    There  were  a  few  determined  to  vote  at  all 
hazards. 
Q.  And  several  were  arrested ! — A.  I  remember  some  were  arrested 
32  s  c 
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and  relicvod  (Inrinff  the  day.  One  man  was  arrested  and  kept  in  jail 
about  fortv-eijilit  liours.  I  waited  on  liiui  in  the  jail  the  next  day.  He 
was  arrestt'tl  heeause  they  said  he  had  voted  somewhere  else ;  but  he 
Avas  willinji-  to  take  the  oath  that  he  had  not.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  day  1  Tliscovered  how  the  Democrats  were  voting;  that  is,  I  didn't 
discover  it  of  my  own  accord;  but  a  Democrat  had  told  me — folded  up 
the  ballot  and  sliowed  me  how  they  put  it  in  the  box. 

Q.  Well,  show  ;us.— A.  They  folded  up  a  large  ticket  with  the  little 
tissue  ticket  put  in  between  tlie  thumb  and  fingers,  and  when  the  voting 
took  ])lace  a  stick  was  put  in  and  stirred  around,  and  that  separated 
the  ballot.  I  tried  my  best  to  have  it  detected  at  the  box  so  as  to  ex- 
pose them,  but  (;ould  not  succeed.  About  two  weeks  after  the  election 
threats  were  made  against  the  Kepublicans,  and  we  were  in  daily  appre- 
hension that  our  lives  would  be  taken,  until  the  next  IMonday,  I  think 
it  was,  after  the  election,  the  United  States  commissioner  came  there 
and  eighteen  parties  were  arrested  for  violation  of  United  States  laws; 
arrested  on  the  atUdavits  of  Sandy  Kitt.  The  next  day  after  these  ar- 
rests, which  I  think  was  Monday,  they  made  an  assault  on  Kitt  on  the 
streets.  I  was  then  in  my  office;  while  I  could  not  distinguish  the  par- 
ties particularly,  I  saw  the  fight  myself,  and  a  great  hubbul^  there  was. 
The  next  day  the  tactics  seemed  to  have  been  changed.  It  was  reported 
as  soon  as  I  got  on  the  streets  in  the  morning  that  all  the  leading  Ke- 
publicans were  to  be  arrested,  and  during  the  day  several  arrests  were 
made.  I  think  the  first  arrest  was  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  United  States 
marshals.  Later,  Mr.  Livingston,  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  myself  were 
arrested.  We  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  Kow  I  will  go  back  to  the  day  of  tlie  election, 
and  ex])lain  that  conspiracy.  After  the  polls  had  been  closed  at  night, 
I  went  to  them.  It  was  then  about  half  past  six.  There  was  evidently 
something  going  on.  I  could  see  that  there  was  an  effort  to  conceal 
something.  These  State  constables  and  one  of  the  managers  had  their 
hands  on  the  box,  and  I  could  not  get  within  two  or  three  rows  of  men 
from  the  box,  but  I  could  see  those  about  the  box.  I  got  as  near  as  I 
could  and  met  .Mr.  Livingston,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  to  witness  the  count  for  us,  and  he  said  he  had, 
and  had  been  refused. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Was  he  a  United  States  marshal  ? — A.  He  was.  I  then  asked  a  man 
if  he  would  not  reach  over  and  touch  another  man  for  me  that  I  knew 
and  tell  him  to  look  around,  which  he  did,  aud  I  sent  word  to  the  man- 
agers if  ^Ir.  Li\'ingston  and  myself  could  not  come  in  and  witness  the 
count  for  the  Kepul)licans.  He  said,  "  ^o,"  and  he  turned  away,  and  as 
he  passed  out,  I  si)oke  to  Kitt,  aud  he  went  aside  with  Livingston  aud 
myself.  I  told  Kitt  to  take  his  commission  in  his  hand  and  go  up  to  the 
managers  and  tell  them  as  a  United  States  officer  to  give  him  permission 
to  witness  the  counting  of  the  votes.  He  did  so.  I  saw  him  take  his 
commission  out  of  his  pocket  and  go  there,  and  then  I  heard  somebody 
cry  out,  "Arrest  him,"  and  there  was  a  general  hubbub,  and  I  heard 
blows,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  jail.  Mr.  Livingston  aud  myself,  not 
considering  it  safe  to  remain  there,  left,  and  didn't  go  near  the  box  any 
more  during  the  rest  of  the  count.  These  are  the  grounds  for  the  charge 
of  conspiracy. 

By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 
Q.  To  ])revent  a  count  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  prevent  the  counting  of  the 
votes.    This  was  the  charge  against  me  and  Livingston  and  Sandy  Kitt. 
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I  was  arrested,  and  .cave  l)ond  for  a  preliminary  examination.  During 
the  pendency  of  tlie  trial  ])ro[)ositions  of  compromise  were  made  to  om* 
lawyers,  that  if  we  Mould  droi>  our  cases  in  the  LTnited  States  courts  these 
cases  would  be  dro]>])e(l,  and  if  lujt  they  Avould  c'(>  on;  ^U'd  for  every  one 
we  arrested,  they  would  arrest  two.  1  was  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, and  the  trial-justice  decided  that  I  should  give  l)ond.  1  uavebond 
in  the  sum  of  i^oOi)  for  my  ai)pearance  in  court  at  the  court  which  oc- 
curred recently.  A  true  bill  was  found,  and  the  indictment  is  now  hang- 
ing over  myself,  and  Mv.  Kitt,  aiul  J\lr.  Livingston.  That  was  on  that 
charge.  On  the  other  charge,  of  bribery,  for  some  reason  I  wasiu)t  sent 
before  the  grand  jm\y  at  all,  and  no  bill  put  in  by  the  grand  iuryexcei)t 
the  charge  of  l)ril)ery.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  too  tritling  to  put 
it  before  the  grand  jury.  Kow,  that  is  all  I  thiidv  of  now.  There  were 
other  Kepublicans  arrested.  The  Kev.  JNIr.  Arthur  was  arrested  on 
two  charges.  One  charge  was  intimidation  of  voters,  and  the  other  was 
assaulting  an  ofticer  while  on  duty.  All  these  charges  were  groundless, 
and  were  so  i)roved.  True  bills  were  found  in  both  of  these  cases,  and 
are  now  hanging  over  him.  Something  has  been  said  about  a  compro- 
mise ever  since  the  true  bill  was  found. 

That  was  all  as  to  the  general  management.  Xow  as  to  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  county;  they  never  were  any  more  determined  to  vote  the 
Eepublican  ticket  than  at  this  election.  A  very  few  (I  judge  from  many 
facts)  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  187G,  when  a  most  desperate 
effort  was  niade  to  make  votes  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  only  288  in  the 
county,  out  of  al)0ut  live  thousand,  could  be  induced  by  all  manner  of 
means,  intimidation,  fraud,  and  bribery,  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
This  campaign  was  not  near  so  bitter ;  they  didn't  make  near  as  much 
eifort;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats, 
and  I  don't  think  there  were  one  hundred  men  in  the  county  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  yet  the  county  Avas  reported  to  have  given  1,500 
Democratic  majority. 

Q.  In  1874  they  had  Democratic  managers  ? 

(Objected  to  by  3Ir.  Randolph  as  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the  witness.) 

The  Witness.  Well,  J  can  give  you  "the  ofiicial  figures  as  follows : 
The  total  white  vote  given  is  2,552;  the  total  colored  vote  of  the  county 
4,801.  Mr.  Hampton  received  2,810.  IsTow  I  will  take  from  what  Hamp- 
ton received,  2,810,  the  total  white  vote,  which  was  2,552,  and  that  gives 
the  number  of  colored  people  that  voted  for  Hampton,  providing  no 
white  men  voted  for  Chamberlain,  which  leaves  188.  I  will  say  that  at 
this  last  election  that  was  not  done.  In  187G  two  separate  columns  were 
kept— one  for  white  and  one  for  colored.  At  this  election  (it  is  a  fact 
that  I  cannot  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  knew  from 
parties  that  saw  it)  they  were  first  instructed  to  do  this  ;  but  afterwards 
their  instructions  were  changed. 

Q.  They  put  black  and  white  together  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  1874,  when 
they  had  I)emocratic  managers,  Mr,  Chamberlain's  majority  was  1,765;  in 
1870  Chand)erlain's  majority  was  1,599  ;  in  1878  the  general  majority  for 
the  Democrats  was  1,500  in  round  numbers.  There  were  just  two  polls  in 
the  county  where  these  frauds  were  not  perpetrated,  and  there  were  only 
two  polls  in  the  county  where  the  excess  of  ballots  in  the  box  was  not 
very  juuch  greater  than  the  number  of  names  on  the  poll-list,  and  those 
two  polls  were  always  Democratic.  They  relied  upon  their  Democratic 
managers,  and  therefore  they  thought  there  was  no  reason  for  frauds. 

Q.  What  polls  were  they? — A.  One  was  Brown's  poll,  which  for  the 
first  time  gave  a  Eepublican  majority  of  eleven,  at  this  election.  The 
other  i)oll  which  was  always  Democratic  was  Gretou's.    That  is  the 
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stroiiiiost  Dcniocratic  poll  in  the  county,  and  at  this  election  the  Deui 
cratii-'niajctrity  of  tliat  i^oll  was  reduced  more  than  one-half  from  the 
Democratic  majority  of  ISTO. 

().  ^Vcre  all  the  mana.uers  in  the  county  Democrats,  as  far  as  you 
kuow  i—A.  As  far  as  I  knoAV,  they  were. 

r.y  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  was  it  on  previous  elections;  were  they  exclusively  Eepub- 

lican  ? A.  In  1870  a  ] democratic  commissioner  was  appointed,  at  the 

sujujicstion  of  the  ])euiocrats,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  1  was  one  of  the 
board  myself,  and  that  ])emocratic  manager  appointed  others  at  each 
poll,  and  in  1874  the  commissioners  had  charge  of  the  polls  on  account  of 
the  venality  of  Moses,  and  they  a])i)ointed  Democratic  managers. 

Now  as  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  two  years  ago :  We  took  the  bal- 
lot-box into  the  court-house.  Everybody  came  in  there  that  wished  to ; 
there  was  a  large  number  there,  and  a  great  many  kept  tally.  All  the 
interested  parties  were  there.  Persons  from  both  parties  looked  at  it 
openly.  But  at  this  election  nol)ody  could  get  in,  even  those  who  bad  a 
right ;  they  were  kept  out,  although  by  the  laws  of  the  State  they  had  a 
right  to  witness  the  count. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tickets  at  your  place  after  they  were  voted  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  you  see  at  the  polls  during  the  day ;  did  you  see 
any  of  those  tissue  ballots  f — A.  I  didn't  see  any  at  the  poll,  but  I  got 
one  or  two,  and  I  was  told  how  they  were  voted. 

Q.  They  were  not  being  distribnted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A\'hat  tickets  did  they  distribute  f — A.  They  distributed  the  regii- 
lar  Democratic  ticket  of  which  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting.  I  saw 
live  tissue  ballots,  I  believe,  on  the  day  of  election,  and  that  is  all  I 
could  get  hold  of. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  lived  at  Orangeburg  ? — A.  For  eight  years  my 
home  has  been  there.  My  parents  lived  there  in  1870  when  I  was  North 
attending  -school,  and  I  regard  that  as  my  home. 

Q.  AYhere  were  you  born  f — A.  In  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Q.  You  first  came  South  in  1870  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  came  South  in  18GG. 

Q.  Your  parents  came  in  1870? — A.  No,  sir;  they  went  to  Orange- 
burg in  1870.    I  resided  here  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  here  ? — A.  I  taught  school  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  lousiness  at  Orangeburg  now  ? — A.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  in  the  post-offlce  there. 

Q.  Are  you  postmaster  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  deputy  postmaster. 

Q.  What  office  were  you  a  candidate  for  at  the  last  election? — A.  My 
name  was  put  upon  the  ticket  for  connnissiouer  of  elections.  I  was 
simply  a  candidate.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  office.  I  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  the  legislature. 

Q.  A\'ere  you  originally  arrested  for  bribery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  AVere  you  committed  to  jail  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

(}.  IIow  long  were  you  in  jail  ? — A.  I  Avas  in  jail,  I  should  judge, 
about  four  or  live  hours.  I  was  put  in  jail  a  little  before  foiu^  o'clock, 
and  I  was  arrested  about  two,  and  staid  there  until  about  eight. 

Q.  Y^ou  had  the  freedom  of  the  jail  while  you  were  in  there;  you  were 
not  in  a  cell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  Who  Aveut  upon  that  bond  ? — A.  The  liond  that  was  not  received? 

Cj.  Yes,  sir.— xV.  Dr.  lioderick. 
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Q.  Who  was  tlio  otlior  on  the  bond  ? — A.  Mr.  LivhifTston. 

Q.  AVhat  are  they  pohtieally  ? — A.  I  doii't  know;  I  tliink  Roderick  is 
a  Democrat,  and  Ijivin.i;ston  is  a  liepublican. 

Q.  The  clerk  of  the  court  released  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  your  furnishing  substantially  the  seven  hundred  dollars 
required? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  not  all  in  money  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  it  was  not 
all  in  money  ;  I  said  that  T  paid  that  substantially. 

Q.  AVas  it  all  in  money  ? — A.  It  was  not ;  three  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  and  the  rest  was  in  equivalents  of  money. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  call  the  equivalent  of  money,  what  was  the  other 
four  hundred  dollars  made  np  of? — A.  AYell,  sir,  the  other  four  hun- 
dred dollars  was  made  up  of  my  own  obligation. 

Q.  So  the  clerk  received  three  hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  your 
personal  obligation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  general  treatment  by  the  Democrats  there,  outside  of  these 
matters  that  you  have  related,  has  been  of  what  character  ? — A.  Xo 
fiiult  to  find  with  my  general  treatment  outside  of  politics.  ]\rany  of 
them  expressed  their  regrets  for  what  has  occiu'red  and  denounced  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Many  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  many  have  expressed  that  to  me 
personally.    We  have  a  great  many  Democrats  in  that  county  that  have 
been  good  friends  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Well,  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  that  comity  have  treated 
you  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  majority  or  a  large  proportion  of  them.  I 
have  received  some  rough  treatment  from  the  Democrats  all  through 
when  I  was  acting  two  years  ago  as  commissioner  of  election. 

Q.  But  your  general  treatment  has  been  good  ? — A.  Yes  sir,  it  has ; 
I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

Q.  You  consider  this  statement  of  Judge  Mackey's  in  the  light  of  a 
decision  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  sjioke  of  it  because  it  was  generally 
spoken  of.  If  I  had  been  writing  it  I  would  have  inclosed  it  in  quota- 
tion marks. 

Q.  Judge  Mackey  was  a  judge  appointed  under  the  Eepublican  ad- 
nnnistration,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  think,  sir,  he  has  been  recently  elected 
by  the  Denuicrats. 

Q.  And  he  was  judge  under  the  Republican  administration,  and  was 
considered  a  prominent  Republican  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 
He  is  a  man  that  is  prominent  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Xow,  you  described  to  the  committee  a  little  while  ago  the  way  in 
whicb  some  Democrat  showed  you  how  these  tissue  ballots  were  being 
put  in  the  ballot-box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  particidar  to  notice  how  it  was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  did  not  see  them  vote  the  ballots ;  I  saw  none  of  them  voted,  but  I  en- 
deavored to  ha^'e  it  discovered  at  the  polls. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Xow  what  Democrat  was  it  that  told  you  how  the  thing  was  done  ? 
— A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  would  i)refer  not  to  answer  publicly ;  I 
can  give  you  the  name  in  confidence.  I  know  it  would  hurt  the  man 
aiul  bring  <lown  upon  him  Democratic  vengeance,  and  I  would  rather  not 
give  the  name  publicly;  but  I  Avould  give  it  to  you  in  conlidence  if  you 
desire  it. 

Q.  You  are  now  under  indictment  in  the  State  court  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  under  bond  for  five  hundred  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(,).  Who  are  your  boiulsiueii  .'—A.  :Sly  father  and  Dr.  Roderick. 

(^  A\hat  ari'"  the  i)oliti('s  of  the  doctor  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Your  father  is  a  Kei)ul»lican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  seem  to  liave  some  Democratic  friends  do^n  there  who 
were  williiiii-  to  iio  bail  for  you  in  emergencies  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir.     I  have 
h'ttcrs  from  thrct'  J)cmocrats  in  my  pocket  speaking  of  taking  nomina- 
tion on  the  Kepublican  ticket. 
r>y  tlie  CiiAiKMAX : 

Q.  Wliy  did  they  not  do  it  ? — A.  One  of  them  did  do  it.  Before  the 
ek'ction  avc  addressed  letters  to  several  Democrats  there  stating  that 
■we  desired  to  get  up  a  good  ticket,  and  asking  if  the^-  would  accept 
nominations  on  the  IJepublican  ticket,  for  the  sake  of  the  Republican 
ticket.  The}'  answered  in  the  affirmative  in  writing.  There  were  three 
of  them  nominated,  but  two  of  them  declined  after  they  were  nominated. 
One  of  them  remained  ami  said  that  they  could  not  make  him  decline. 

Q.  AVhat  did  they  say  they  would  do  with  him  ? — A.  They  said  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  if  he  didn't  take  his  name  off  the 
Radical  ticket,  and  that  their  families  would  have  no  intercourse  with 
him.     No  violent  measures  were  taken. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  Judge  Mackey  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Since  he  became  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  was  he  elected,  at  this  last  election  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  he  was 
elected  very  recently ;  that  is,  it  must  have  been  a  year  ago.  When 
under  the  decision  of  the  supreme  conrt  the  judges  were  thrown  out  of 
office,  then  he  was  re-elected. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  there  are  some  respectable  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  Which  part  of  the  Democratic  party  control  about  there,  the  men 
you  call  res])ectable  or  the  violent  men  ? — A.  The  violent  men  control 
them.  I  think  the  respectable  men  are  in  the  majority ;  but  1  think 
there  is  no  chance  for  them ;  they  have  not  the  courage  of  their  own 
oi>inion.  They  told  me  that  they  are  Republicans,  and  talked  good 
Republican  doctrine  ;  then  they  go  aside  and  converse  with  the  Demo- 
crats, and,  I  suppose,  they  converse  as  though  thej'  were  good  Demo- 
crats then ;  1  don't  know. 


SAMUEL  KITT. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  28,  1879. 
Saxuel  Kitt  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  W^here  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Orangeburg  County. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  polls  on  election  day  f — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  ? — A.  Deputy  marshal. 

Q.  W^ere  you  in  attendance  all  day  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  may  state  Avhat  you  know  about  that  election,  and  state 
it  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  During  that  day  I  kept  as  close  to  the  polls 
as  I  could,  all  day.  In  the  morning  the  Democratic  challenger  got  to 
challenging  i)eople  and  objecting  to  their  voting,  and  one  of  the  other 
deputy  marshals  also.  lie  said,  "  Y^ou  nuist  not  do  that  unless  you  have 
official  cause  to  do  it."  Then  he  ]udled  out  his  pocket  some  papers  and 
showed  he  had  a  right ;  and  Avith  that  he  was  arrested,  and  myself  and 
Mr.  Josephus  Miller,  and  they  started  off  with  us  to  the  court-house,  and 
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before  we  were  turned  loose  we  had  to  promise  that  we  would  uot  inter- 
fere at  all  wlien  auythinji'  went  wrong-  at  the  polls.  1  told  them  that  if 
tliat  was  what  they  arrested  me  for  they  niiglit  as  well  carry  me  right 
on,  for  I  would  not  agree  to  that,  for  if  anything  went  wi-oug  I  was 
hound  to  interfere.  I  went  baek  as  they  let  nu'  loose,  any  wa>'.  Well, 
tliey  took  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  if  a  man  came  up  there,  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  where  he  came  fi'om,  he  could  vote  as  long  as  he 
had  a  I)emo(;ratic  ticket  in  his  hands.  A  Democrat  Avas  allowed  to  vote 
and  no  questions  asked.  But  not  so  with  the  rest.  I  interfered  two 
times  and  said,  "  That  is  no  Avay  for  you  to  object  to  one  side  voting  and 
to  make  no  objections  on  the  other  side."  I  never  saw  the  Kepublicans 
crowd  around  to  vote  as  they  did  that  day.  Well,  during  the  day  Mr. 
Eae  raised  up  his  stick  and  struck  at  me  Avith  it.  I  said,  "You  have  no 
right  to  knock  me  away  from  the  poll ;  I  have  a  right  here."  He  said, 
"  ^'o  United  States  deputy  marshal  has  business  here  unless  there  is 
20,000  people  or  more  inhabitants  in  toAvn."  And  he  said,  "  If  you  don't 
keep  away  from  here  some  of  you  Avill  get  your  hide  knocked  off."  Well, 
I  was  satisfied  as  I  am  setting  here  that  75  or  100  were  rejected  from  the 
polls  Avho  should  haA'e  A'oted.  One  old  man,  named  Horn,  had  to  go 
clean  home  a  mile  or  two  and  bring  his  bible  so  that  the  manager  could 
let  his  son  vote.  He  swore  his  son  was  of  age,  but  they  Avould  not  take 
his  Avord. 

When  they  commenced  counting  at  G  o'clock,  as  soon  as  thej'  were 
satisfied  it  Avas  G  o'clock,  some  one  said,  "  Close  up,"  and  the  constables 
got  around  the  polls  as  close  as  they  could,  and  the  Eepublican  super- 
A-isor  and  the  clerk  and  the  managers  were  comparing  the  poll  list ;  and 
Stephens  said,  "Lookout;  these  men  are  going  to  do  something  wrong." 
Then  I  squeezed  up  to  Jack  Thompson,  and  he  said,  "  Get  away,  you 
damned  black  son  of  a  bitch."  I  said,  "  I  liaA-e  a  right  here,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son." Then  a  man  came  up  and  asked  permission  to  be  in  the  house  to 
keep  a  tally.  He  Avas  refused.  They  said,  "  No,  you  can't  come  in  here  ; 
none  of  you  Eadicals  can  come  in  this  house."  Well,  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Webster  came  up  and  he  was  refused  the  house.  Then  I  spoke  up  to 
Stephens,  and  I  said,  "  Lookout,"  and  I  turned  back  to  the  table,  and  there 
Avas  nothing  else  on  the  table  then  but  the  tickets,  and  I  noticed  a  man 
say,  "  You  take  yoiu'hand  away  from  that  box,"  and  another  said,  "  You 
take  your  hand  aAvay  " — just  making  sport  of  each  other.  There  was 
large  Democratic  tickets  on  the  table.  They  kept  making  a  noise  and 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  people  away  so  that  they  would  think  eA'ery- 
tliing  Avas  going  on  right.  I  asked  permission  to  go  in  the  house,  as 
that  Avas  my  only  chance,  and  I  says,  "  I  demand  my  right  to  go  in  the 
house  here  as  United  States  deputy  marshal,  and  a  man  says,  "  ISTo,  you 
sha'n't  go  in,"  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  will  try  and  go  in,"  and  then  I  Avas 
arrested ;  and  some  beat  me  with  sticks,  and  hit  me  with  their  fists,  and 
I  was  taken  aAvay,  and  what  ha]>pened  after  1  was  arrested,  beat,  hit, 
and  carried  to  the  court-house,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wlio  else  was  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Mr.  Miller  was  there  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  several  others.  They  let  the  constables  in,  and  the  Democrats 
they  all  could  go  in  any  way  they  Avanted. 

Q.  Have  you  been  indicted? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  Avhat! — A.  The  first  indictment  AA'as  for  interfering  and  con- 
spiring to  break  up  the  election.    The  last  one  was  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  Tliat  is  interesting. — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  and  they  found  a  true  bill, 
so  they  saj'. 

Q.  Have  they  arrested  you  on  the  indictment  ?    Did  they  take  out  a 
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warrant,  or  have  you  given  bail .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  bail,  and 
then  it  was  transferred  down  here — the  first  one  was. 

Q.  Are  you  li\ing  ui>  there  now  ? — A.  O,  Lor',  I  dassn't  go  there. 

Q.  AVhj'  not  'I — A.  Because  nu'u  of  that  ehara(;ter  are  just  low  down 
enongli  to  do  anything,  and  I  know  they  would  kill  me.  The  morning 
after  tlie  election  I  was  attacked  down  the  street  b^-  old  man  Sally,  with 
brass  knuckles,  and  his  son,  Mike,  and  the  "Queen."  I  saw  they  were 
going  to  kill  me,  and  I  started  for  the  courtdiouse,  and  I  heard  some  one 
say  ''Look  out,  they  are  going  to  shoot,"  and  then  I  turned  and  ran  for 
the  house.  Then  I  was  cut  by  George  ^loss  and  Mike  Sally,  aud  they 
struck  nie  in  the  head  with  a  brass  knuckle,  and  then  one  came  up  and 
hit  me  with  a  piece  of  something;  and  the  policeman,  instead  of  stop- 
l»ing  it,  canie  up  and  reached  over  the  man  and  hit  me  with  a  club,  and 
jtretended  he  was  taking  the  other  fellow  ott';  and  then  I  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  the  court-house  for  making  a  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  Ihey  keep  you  there? — A.  Until  the  next  morning.  I  was 
told  then,  that  same  day,  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  the  way  things  were 
going,  and  that  that  was  the  condition  of  things,  and  I  had  better  leave. 
That  is  what  he  told  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  leave. 

Q.  Were  these  men  who  told  you  that  Democrats  ! — A.  Yes,  sii' ;  all 
Democrats. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  since  that  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  ? — A.  I  am  not  doing  anything  because  I  can't 
get  anything  to  do. 

Q.  ^Vhy  can't  you  get  anything  to  do  ? — A.  Why,  there  is  very  few 
Eepublican  men  who  can  get  work,  and  if  it  is  known,  he  cau't  get  any- 
thing to  do.  I  knoAv  hundreds  that  have  been  turned  off  the  railroads, 
and  every  one  because  they  would  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Otf  what  railroad  ? — A.  Oif  this  South  Carolina  Itailroad  here. 

Q.  llowmany? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  I  can  call  some  of 
them.  I  know  ten  I  am  certain  of.  They  were  working  on  the  railroad, 
and  Bob  McQuinn,  who  was  foreman,  was  going  to  carry  them  to  Co- 
lundjia  to  keep  them  from  voting  l)ecause  they  would  not  vote  the  Dem- 
ocratic tickc't.  He  carried  them  to  Cainsville  and  left  them  there. 
They  walked  from  there  to  Orangeburg  just  to  vote. 

Q.  Is  it  20 miles? — A.  (),  Lor',  man,  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  distance. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  did  this  ditiiculty  occur  of  which  you  last  spoke? — A.  With 
the  Sallys  '.     It  happened  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  On  Tuesday,  when  the  vote  was  declared,  you  said  you  had  been 
indicted  twice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  were  those  indictments  for  ? — A.  I  can  tell  you.  The 
first  one  that  they  had  against  me  was  of  conspiring  to  break  up  the 
election. 

Q.  What  was  the  rest  ? — A.  It  was  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  having  been  an  accomplice  in  killing 
a  nmn  ?— A.  Of  course  I  was  charged  with  that,  and  it  was  proven  that 
it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  killed  ? — A.  Jeffrey  Hussey. 

Q.  How  was  it  proven  that  it  was  a  lie? — A.  Well,  it  was  just  proved 
that  it  was  a  lie.     Mr.  Buttz,  who  is  here,  can  testify  to  that, 

Q.  Did  you  swear  that  you  were  not  taken  as  state's  evidence  in  that 
trial  ? — A.  In  the  beginning  I  was  taken  as  state's  evidence. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  man's  name  who  was  convicted  ? — A.  Ilussell  Wilson. 
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Q.  He  is  now  in  the  penitentiary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  (•liar<;e(l  witli  collecting;'  taxes  before  tliey  were 
due  ? — A.  If  I  Avas,  I  don't  know  anytliinj;-  about  it. 

Q.  You  swear  to  tliat  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know  anytliinj;"  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wlietlier  any  warrant  is  out  for  your  arrest  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  anytliin<;-  about  a  warrant  out  for  nie. 

Q.  Were  you  keci)ing  away  froiu  that  county  since  they  had  tliat 
warrant  out  for  you  for  collecting:  money  ille<;ally  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  there 
has  been  so  many  wroni;-  thin.ns  done  for  the  last  two  years  that  a  man 
is  not  safe  there  so  long'  as  he  is  a  Kepnblican  now. 

(}.  How  lon,ij  were  you  at  Orangeburi;'  after  the  election  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  was  tliere  o\'er  a  week  and  a  half.  I  don't  think  I  was  there 
that  long-.  I  was  there  a  week  and  two  days  after  the  election,  and  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  same  man  that  brung  you  that  i)ai)er  now  is  the 
man  that  I  have  a  warrant  against  in  tlie  United  States  court. 

Q.  You  think  the  Keiniblicans  have  a  pretty  hard  time  with  it  up 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  indeed  they  do. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  Kepublicans  in  the  employment  of 
Democrats  there  ! — A.  I  don't  say  there  is  not  some,  but  \'ciy  few  5  in 
fact,  many  of  them  have  been  turned  off  just  for  their  i)olitics  that  I 
know. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  mau  that  was  killed  ? — A. 
Jeffrey  Hussey. 

Q.  Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing! — A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing 
]nore  than  you. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  at  all  for  the  murder  ? — A.  I  was  carried  there 
as  a  witness. 

Q.  Were  not  you  handcuffed? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  was  handcuffed 
in  my  life. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  murder  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  testify! — A.  I  knew  nothing  more  about  the 
killing  the  man  than  what  he  said  the  next  morning  himself. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  ? — A.  Why,  just  that  I  testified  in  the  court 
that  I  saw  Eussell  Wilson  on  the  next  morning,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  the  report ;  and  I  said  no,  and  asked  what  it  was ;  and  he 
said  he  had  i)ut  things  through  with  llussey.  That  is  all  I  know.  There 
was  a  fuss  about  a  woman. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  murder! — A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing  at 
all  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  to  testifvfor! — A.  Me  and  Russell  Wilson 
used  to  be  pretty  good  friends,  and  it  happened  that  evening  tliat  he 
came  where  I  was  sitting,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  ride  with  hun, 
and  I  said  no,  I  would  not;  that  I  had  to  stop  and  kill  hogs.  He  didn't 
tell  me  where  he  was  going  then.  That  is  what  I  testified  to  in  the  court, 
and  that  is  all.  I  was  not  arrested  for  any  complicity  in  the  murder. 
I  was  simply  called  there  to  testify  to  that  fact. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  man  killed  ! — A.  He  was  killed  in  the  night. 

Q.  Russell  Wilson  asked  j^on  to  take  a  ride  with  him ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
he  lived  below  me,  and  in  coming  over  he  would  come  by  my  house  and 
ask  me  to  go  with  him,  and  everybody  knew  it. 

Q.  Russell  Wilson  was  convicted  of  killing  that  man  that  night  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Russell  Wilson  asked  you  to  ride  A^ith  him ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  go! — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  didn't  go. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  the  next  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  the  next  day. 
I  was  arrested  at  least  two  or  three  months  afterwards. 
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Q.  Wliat  were  yon  arrested  for  then  ? — A.  I  was  arrested  because 
they  thoujiiit  I  knew  soinetliino-  about  it,  and  I  was  asked  to  j>ive  a  bail, 
and  I  eouid  not  .yive  bail.  They  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  kiUing  this  man  because  me  aud  liussell  were  friends — 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Wore  you  not  tried  for  the  murder? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  not  tried 
for  it  at  all. ^ 

Q.  ^^'ero  you  not  charged  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(.).  Xor  indicted  for  it  ?— A.  Xo,  sir:  not  at  all. 


J.  J.  ]\rAYS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jannary  28,  1879. 

J.  J.  Mays  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Orangeburg. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  About  eight  years. 

il.  AVere  you  present  at  any  polling  place  on  election  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Eoseville,  in  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  position? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  supervisor. 

i}.  Toll  us  what  occurred. — A.  Well,  nothing  occurred  as  I  know  of 
during  the  time,  except  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  evening  after 
the  i)olls  closed.  The  votes  were  counted  aud  they  found  an  excess  in 
the  box  over  the  poll-list. 

Q.  IIow  many  names  were  on  the  poll-list? — A.  214  on  the  poll-list. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Did  yours  and  the  managers'  agree? — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  found  in 
the  box  201  votes  after  they  were  counted.  They  were  turned  back  into 
the  box,  and  one  of  the  managers,  without  being  Ijlindfolded  and  without 
turidng  his  eyes  from  the  box  either,  drew  out  the  excess  to  make  the 
(jontents  tally  with  the  poU-list,  which  I  think  was  77  drawn  from  the 
box. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  he  draw ;  did  you  notice  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  those  he  drew,  because  he  destroyed  them  as  fast  as  he  took 
them  out,  but  I  suppose  they  were  Eepublican  tickets  principally. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  so  ? — A.  Because  I  saw  them  after  they  were 
torn  up  and  they  were  headed  "  Eepublican  tickets." 

Q.  AVhat  did  they  declare  the  result  to  be? — A.  I  think  136  votes  for 
O'Connor  and  88  for  IVIackey. 

Q.  AVhat  were  the  kind  of  tickets  you  found  in  the  box? — A.  I  didn't 
find  any  tissue  ballots,  but  they  were  three  kinds  of  tickets  that  I  saw  in 
the  box,  two  of  which  only  I  saw  during  the  day.  But  when  the  box  was 
opened,  there  were  three  kinds  of  tickets.  There  was  one  in  the  box 
very  near  the  size  of  this  (showing  one  of  the  Eepublican  tickets)  made 
of  pai)er  thiniier  than  the  regular  Democratic  tickets. 

(}.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  managers  as  to  the  method 
of  drawing  ?— A.  When  they  attempted  to  draw  the  votes  out  of  the 
box,  Mr.  Eeeves  read  a  passage  of  the  constitution  which  showed  how 
he  should  take  the  votes  from  the  box  Avhen  there  was  an  excess  after 
the  election  was  over  and  the  votes  were  counted.  There  was  some 
inquiries  about  the  election  result,  but  I  didn't  say  much.  They  said, 
"It  is  nothing  but  a  swiiidling  game."    There  was  a  good  many  there, 
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and  they  kept  up  the  talk.  I  retired  from  the  house  with  the  managers 
about  the  same  time.  Amou,u-  them  was  Mr.  Walth,  and  I  said,  "  Yes,"  I 
knew  it  was  really  a  game  played,  although  I  could  not  understand  it, 
and  1  said  I  could  have  extricated  the  ballots  from  the  box  in  a  like 
manner — like  he  did  (he  was  the  gentleman  that  drew  them  out),  and 
he  asked  me  how  that  was,  and  I  said  anyone  could  tell  the  Ke])ublican 
tickets  without  examining  them,  by  just  feeling  them,  and  could  leave 
lUe  others.  Jle  said  I  could  not  do  it,  and  1  tohl  him  I  could  do  it.  He 
argued  with  me,  and  after  awhile  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  bet  10  cents  that 
you  can't  do  it,''  and  1  said,  "All  right,  I  will  bet  you."  Then  he  asked 
me  to  turn  my  back  to  the  hat  and  let  him  i)ut  some  ballots  in  the  hat, 
and  I  should  draw  out  a  certain  number  from  the  hat.  I  drew  out,  and 
I  said  which  one  it  was  betbre  1  took  it  out,  and  I  drew  out  the  one  I 
wanted  every  time.     After  that,  he  said  nothing  more  about  the  nmtter. 

Q.  HoAv  did  you  do  it  ? — A.  It  was  by  feeling. 

Q.  Was  there  sufficient  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  to  allow 
you  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  noticed  the  Eepublican  ticket  was  of  much 
stiflter  paper  than  the  Democratic  ticket,  so  that  any  man  even  in  the 
dark  could  tell  the  difference. 

Q.  Did  this  manager  appear  to  feel  when  he  was  drawing? — A.  Well, 
he  felt  in  the  box  and  fumbled  around.     I  was  right  near  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  not  seen  one  class  of  tickets  at  the  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  Democratic  tickets. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  box  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  knoAV  they  were  counted  altogether  ? — A.  The  total  num- 
ber in  the  box  was  291. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Y'ou  w^ere  United  States  supervisor  of  election  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Ellsner  precinct  1 — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  office  did  you  hold  f — A.  I  held  no  other. 

Q.  You  have  never  held  any  other  office  there  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  verj' quiet,  I  thought. 

Q.  There  was  no  riot  ? — A.  Some  talk,  but  nothing  done. 

Q.  Yon  said  the  manager  who  took  the  tickets  out  was  not  blind- 
folded f — A.  No,  sir;  nor  did  he  have  his  back  turned  to  the  box,  but 
shut  his  eyes  and  took  them  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  take  the  tickets  out ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  the  tickets  as  they  w^ere  taken  out  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  really  don't  know  as  to  what  were  taken  out! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  saw  them  on  the  Hoor.     He  destroyed  them  as  fast  as  he  took  them  out. 

Q.  AVere  there  not  a  great  many  kinds  of  tickets  about  there  that 
day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  verj'  scarce.  The  Reiniblicans,  I  think, 
had  their  tickets,  and  the  Democrats  had  theirs  out  of  sight.  There 
Avere  not  many  tickets  on  the  table  ;  not  more  than  what  the  managers 
requh-ed  as  specimens  to  examine ;  some  even  of  those  were  voted. 

Q.  Do  you  read  and  write  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  si)oke  of  some  smaller  tickets  which  were  in  the  box,  which 
you  did  not  know  about.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  did  you  see 
any  snuiUer  tickets  of  that  character  (showing) '?  Just  read  that  tome. 
— A.  (lieading).  "James  B.  Campbell,  for  house  of  representatives;  An- 
drew SinunoiKls,"  &c. 

i}.  Did  vou  see  any  tickets  of  that  descrixition  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
like  that.  " 
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(}.  You  (l(>n"r  positively  know  whether  those  tickets  drawn  out  by  the 
nianaiior  wrie  lit'publicaii  tickets  or  not.  You  only  saw  some  tickets 
that  were  Ivin.u"  on  the  table? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  saw  some  that  were  torn 
underneatli.  that  he  had  taken  out,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  Eepublican 
ballots.     I  kni'W  it. 

(>.  Did  you  not  join  the  Democratic  managers  and  super^^so^in  their 
re-tuni  .' — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  it. 

(^).  Did  you  make  any  report  as  to  any  irregularities  or  wrongs? — A. 
yo,  sir;  because  I  understood  they  were  to  sign  mine  if  I  signed  theirs, 
and  I  signed  theirs,  supposing  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so  after  they  signed 
mine. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  the  report  with  the  Democratic  supervisors  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Y'on  made  no  return  of  any  irregularity  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  because  I 
did  not  have  anything  to  write,  but  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  sign 
their  return  and  give  the  number  of  votes  they  had  counted  in  the  box, 
and  I  did  so  supposing  that  to  be  my  duty. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  believed  that  to  be  wrong,  why  did  you  sign? — A. 
Well,  I  thougiit  I  had  to.  The}*  signed  mine  and  I  thought  I  had  to 
sign  the  returns  that  they  made  out,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Y'on  knew  they  were  wrong  '? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  knew  they  were. 

Q.  And  yet  you  made  no  written  i^rotest  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  ]\Ir.  CA3IEEON : 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  voters  of  that  county  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  Eepublicans  or  Democrats  ? — A.  They  are  gen- 
erally IJepublicans.  I  think  there  are  none  but  Eepublicans  in  the  pre- 
cinct among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  voted  there  that  day  ? — A.  An  even  GO 
white  men. 


JOHX  L.  \YILLIAMS. 

Chaeleston,  January  23,  1879. 
John  L.  Willi a:\is  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Orangeburg. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

il.  In  Avhat  capacity  ? — A.  United  States  supervisor. 

(}.  State  what  occurred  that  day,  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  On  the 
morning  of  the  oth  I  reached  the  poll  at  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock. 
The  tirst  thing  I  did  I  regulated  my  watch  with  that  of  the  managers. 
After  l)eing  there  about  half  an  hour  the  voting  commenced  rapidly.  I 
was  about  twenty  steps  from  the  house  where  the  Democrats  had  been 
issuing  tickets.  I  noticed  that  men  came  from  the  house  with  their 
tickets  all  folded.  I  saAv  one  of  these  snmll  tickets  that  they  call  tissue 
tickets,  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  saw  that  men  would  come  in  with  the 
larger  tickets  already  folded ;  I  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 
At  the  closing  of  the  poll  I  found  that  the  number  of  names  on  my  poll- 
list  and  on  the  poll-list  kept  by  the  clerk  agreed ;  there  were  800  names 
on  our  poll-lists.  But  when  the  box  came  to  be  opened,  the  number  of 
ballots  in  the  box  was  found  to  be  1,111 — an  excess  of  about  287  votes. 
The  excess  was  tlrawn  out  and  destroyed. 
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Q.  AVore  there  any  tissue  tickets  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  uumy  ? — A.  There  must  have  been  170  or  200  of  them  in  that 
box. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  voted  during  the  day  ? — A.  I  saw  one. 

Q.  Who  voted  it  ? — A.  A  colored  Democrat  voted  tliat. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  it  openly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  tirst;  then  he  folded  it 
and  put  it  in  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  the  men  that  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  Avliite  and  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  them  separate  ? — A.  I  marked  the  colored  by  a  let- 
ter ''C"  a.uainst  their  names;  the  white  I  did  not  mark  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  the  list  stand  in  that  respect? — A.  Six  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  voters  were  colored ;  the  balance  were  white. 

Q.  You  mean  GSO  of  the  82J:  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  declared  ? — A.  They  opened  the  box  and  counted 
the  votes ;  then  they  put  the  ballots  back  into  the  box,  and  they  blind- 
fohfed  a  man  and  he  drew  out  the  extra  tickets. 

Q.  AMiat  Avas  done  with  them  when  they  were  drawn  out  ? — A.  They 
were  torn  u]). 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  drawn  out  and  torn  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVLat  kind  of  tickets  were  those  which  were  drawn  out  of  the  box 
and  torn  up  :' — A.  They  were  mostly*  long  tickets — Eepublican  tickets. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  were  they  to  the  Democratic  tickets  ? — A.  I 
should  say  there  were  i  or  5  Eepublican  to  3  Democratic. 

Q.  Were  any  tissue  tickets  taken  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few. 

Q.  What  did  they  declare  the  result  to  be  ? — A.  They  said  O'Connor 
had  392. 

Q.  And  ]\[ackey  how  many  ? — A.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  the  colored  people  generally 
voted — Eepublican  or  Democratic  ? — A.  During  the  election  of  1876  I 
was  there  as  clerk ;  then  the  number  of  votes  iu  the  box  tallied  exactly 
with  the  poll-list,  and  we  had  701,  of  which  the  Eepublicans  had  517, 
and  the  Democrats  151,  leaving  a  Eepublican  majority  of  something 
over  390. 

Q.  How  did  the  colored  people  vote  at  this  election  ? — A.  They  voted 
more  solid  than  ever,  more  so  than  they  did  in  1870,  on  account  of  two 
polls  being  abolished — one  above  and  one  below — and  the  voters  at 
those  polls  had  to  come  here  this  time  to  vote. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  they  generally  vote? — A.  The  Eepublican  ticket, 
of  course.    We  had  a  few  Democrats  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  How  many  colored  Democrats  are  there  there  whom  you  know  ? — 
A.  I  know  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Xot  more  than  that  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  they  become  Democrats  recently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ',  the  most 
of  them. 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  tickets  Democratic  or  Eepublican  ? — A.  They  were 
Democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  Eepul^lican  tickets  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eandolpii  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  Democratic  colored  club  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  one? — A.  Xot  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the. ballot-box  all  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  six  to  six. 

Q.  Could  you  see  every  vote  that  was  put  into  the  box  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  took  the  names  of  each  voter  as  he  voted. 
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Q.  And  you  saw  the  Fallot  of  oacli  as  it  was  put  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  eacli  ballot  as  it  weut  iu  f — A.  Xo,  sir;  not 
ceitaiidy. 

{}.  Could  you  see  the  piece  of  paper  that  was  put  in  wlien  a  voter 
cauie  up  with  a  ticket  and  held  it  in  his  hand — could  you  tell  what  he 
was  putting  iu  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  held  it  in  such  a  wny  that  1  could  tell. 

Q.  Every  one  of  those  800  ? — A.  Almost  every  one,  sir. 

(^.  They  were  certainly  a  very  accommodating  set  of  men.  You  think 
there  are  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  colored  Democrats  in  this 
neigh  l)orhood? — A.  There  are  about  fifteen  or  twenty  that  I  know  per- 
sonally ;  there  may  be  more. 

Q.  it  is  not  very  pojmlar  to  be  a  colored  Democrat  there,  is  it  ? — A. 
Kot  very,  but  there  are  some. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  maybe  some  colored  Democrats  there  that 
would  not  like  to  have  it  known  that  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket '? — 
A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  that  kind ;  them  that  I  saw  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  square  and  openly. 

.  Q.  And  you  say  you  know  of  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  ? — A.  There 
may  be  more  than  I  know. 

i}.  Did  you  ever  see  colored  men  wear  the  red  shirts  about  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  political  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^).  Did  you  attend  Democratic  meetings  yourself? — A.  I  was  at  one. 

(^>.  You  have  seen  colored  Democrats  wearing  the  red  shirts  as  Demo- 
crats '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  You  say  it  is  not  very  popular  for  a  colored  man  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat; noAv,  it  is  not  very  popular  for  a  Avhite  man  to  be  altepublican  up 
there,  is  it .' — A.  I  know  more  of  them  than  I  do  of  colored  men  being 
Democrats. 


BEXJAMIX  BYAS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  28,  1879. 
BENJA^n::^  Byas  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Eaxdolpii: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  village  of  Orange- 
burg, same  county.  v 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  For  the  past  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  some  part  in  the  politics  there  f — A.  Yes',  sir. 

Q.  ^V]lat  ticket  have  you  generally  voted  ?— A.  Well,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion after  I  went  there,  iu  1870,  I  voted  what  was  called  the  regular  Ee- 
publican  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession— when  I 
can  get  anything  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  colored  Republicans  in  your  county 
against  colored  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  considerable. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  instance  ? — A.  I  have  heard  threats 
made  to  this  effect — not  that  I  ever  saw  anybody  hurt — that  if  a  negro 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  he  Avas  <leclared  an  enemy  of  the  negro ; 
he  ought  to  be  dead.  But  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  such  talk, 
for  I  didn't  think  the  parties  who  used  it  meant  anything.  In  fact  I 
used  to  say  such  things  myself  when  I  was  a  Republican. 
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Q.  "When  were  you  a  Rei)ul)lic;iu  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  I  liave  ever  been  really  a  Ke])ul)lican. 

Q.  What  have  you  been? — A.  Well,  there  has  been  neither  Itepubli- 
can  nor  Democrat  here;  it  is  Avhat  Ave  may  call  anomalous;  so  I  voted 
just  how  it  liai)])ened. 

Q.  J)id  you  ever  hear  the  colored  people  make  speeches  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  AVere  their  speeches  violent  in  their  character? — A.  Not  generally, 
sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  colored  Democrats  speak  openly  in  favor 
of  the  Democratic  party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  favor  of  what  is  called  here 
the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  meanythino'  of  the  treatment  of  ^Nlr.  Charles  Sassporter, 
at  the  last  elci^tion  ? — A.  I  only  know  th;it  he  was  employed  by  a  store- 
keeper in  Orangeburg,".  I  am  not  telling  you  what  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge;  only  what  I  heard,  and  what  lie  told  me  himself.  lie  was 
employed  by  a  storekeeper  to  give  out  red  shirts.  Ked  shirts  were  the 
order  of  the  day  there,  and  everybody  who  considered  themselves  Dem- 
ocrats were  wearing  red  shirts.  He  was  employed  to  give  out  red  shiits, 
and  a  party  of  colored  men  took  him  in  the  night  and  gave  him  a  whip- 
])ing,  because  he  was  giving  out  red  shirts.  He  went  and  had  these  men 
indicted — some  25  of  them.  But  he  compromised  the  matter  with  them 
afterward,  and  did  not  prosecute  them,  because  he  said  he  thought  that 
they  were  ignorant  people,  ami  that  when  they  came  to  their  right 
senses  they  would  know  better,  and  not  do  such  a  thing  again.  He 
said  he  was  willing  to  forgive  them.     That  is  his  own  statement  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  campaign  at  Orangeburg  at  the  last 
election  ? — A.  It  was  the  most  quiet  that  1  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  men  wearing  red  shirts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  saw  a  great  many  wlieu  the  general  x>arade  was.  I  didn't  count  them, 
but  I  saw  a  great  nmny. 

Q.  And  there  were  a  great  many  who  talked  as  though  they  intended 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  talked  so,  and  I  suppose 
they  intended  to,  but  they  didn't  put  on  the  red  shirt.  I  know  I  intended 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  myself,  but  I  did  not  go  parading  around 
in  a  red  shirt ;  I  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  without  much  parade  or 
making  any  fuss  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  i)olls  much  during  the  day  ? — A.  I  was  about  90 
or  100  feet  from  the  polls. 

Q.  Not  close  enough  to  the  polls  to  see  the  votes  go  in  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  how  many  colored  men  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  voted  it. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  election  at  Orangeburg  Court-House  were  there 
any  speeches  made  by  colored  i)eople  declaring  their  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic;  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  spoke.  A  large  crowd  of 
colored  an<l  white  persons  all  mixed  up  together  were  there.  I  know  of 
one  colored  man  who  made  a  si)eech.  I  remember  it  particularly,  for 
I  felt  very  nuich  elated  over  our  success.  He  was  a  black  man  by  the 
name  of  Grant. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  in  favor  of  Democracy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  made  a 
Democratic  speech  and  he  spoke  after  I  did. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  i)articii)ate  in  what  was  considered  a  sort 
of  Democratic  jubilee  on  election  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  Democratic  mass  meeting  at  Orangeburg 
on  the  23d  of  October  ?    Y'ou  will  remember  Mr.  O'Connor  spoke  there 
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tlint  (lay. — A.  Xo.  sir;  I  was  not  in  the  county.     I  was  down  in  the 
country  some  tliirty  luiles  from  tliere. 

(}.  On  wliich  side  is  tliere  the  most  feeling;  by  the  whites  ag-ainst  the 
colored  Ivi'imhlicans,  orby  colored  lvt'])ublicans  against  the  colored  Demo- 
crats, as  a  general  thing  f — A.  Well,  I  went  to  Orangeburg  in  1870.  I 
was  a  candidate,  on  what  was  called  tlien  the  llepublican  ticket,  for  the 
legislature.  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  served  in  the  legisla- 
ture two  years,  during  that  campaign  and  the  cami)aign  of  1872. 

By  the  Chair3ian  : 
Q.  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  matter. — A.  What  I  want 
to  say  is — to  make  a  long  story  short — I  have  been  in  Orangeburg  since 
1870,  and  I  don"t  know  of  a  single  colored  man  being  hurt  in  Orangeburg 
on  accouut  of  politics,  or  hardl}'  for  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Eandolpii  : 

Q.  TTow  has  it  been  on  the  other  side? — A.  AVell,  you  know  it  is  only 

during  the  last  few  elections  that  any  colored  men  have  come  iuto  the 

Democratic  party.     I  have  never  known  any  colored  man  to  be  hurt  in 

Orangeburg  up  to  the  present  hour  on  accouut  of  his  x)olitical  affiliations. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  In  '70  and  '71. 

Q.  Of  what  committee  were  you  chairnuin  ? — A.  Of  the  committee  on 
claims. 

Q.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means ! — A.  ISTo, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  fraudulent  furniture  bill  ? — A.  If  I  reported  a 
fraudulent  furniture  bill  I  don't  know*it. 

Q.  A\'hat  anu)unt  of  the  pay  certificates  did  you  get  ? — A.  From  whom  ? 

Q.  As  your  share  of  the  steal  ? — A.  I  did  not  get  any  share  of  any 
steal. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  certificates  amounting  to  812,000? — A,  'No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  connnittee  on  frauds,  which  sat  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  show  by  their  report  that  you  were  one  of  those  that  were  bribed  ? 
— A.  I  desire  to  say,,  sir 

Q.  Does  not  the  report  show  that  you  received  a  $12,000  bribe  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  what  the  report  shows,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  those  pay  certificates  carried  before  a  commission  that 
was  engaged  in  investigathig  the  steal,  a  commission  known  as  the  "  Big 
Bonanza  Commission"? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Wright  put  in  one  of  over  $4,000  that  came  from 
you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  -$13,000  more  besides  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  get  in  all  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  the  Eepubli- 
cans  stole  all  that  I  didn't  get,  but  I  didn't  get  any  part  of  any  steal. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  get'?— A.  I  had  sonu^.  certificates  that  I  bought. 

Q.  Tliey  were  luade  out  in  your  name  I — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q.  They  were  payable  to  your  order  ?— A.  I  bought  them  the  same 
as  I  do  otiier  lloating  paper. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  be  in  your  name  ? — A.  They  were  not ; 
they  were  indorsed  "  Pay  to  Byas,"  when  I  bought  them. 

Q.  Did  not  the  reporter  of  the  "Xews  and  Courier"  write  yon  up 
when  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  charged  with  fraud  ?— A.  The  committee  reported— 
if  you  will  give  me  leave  I  will  try  to  exi)lain  this  matter.  There  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  John  Dennis.     He  had  been  a  general  in  the 
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United  States  Army.  He  was  eini)loyed  by  the  house  to  furnish  the 
house  of  re])resentatives.  It  liai>i)en(Ml  to  be  my  misfortune,  as  I  have 
found  out  since,  to  be  appointed  on  tlmt  committee.  Because  I  had  a 
nttle  more  ai)tues.s  in  some  ways  than  some  other  men,  1  was  made 
chairman.  ])(Minis  caiue,  saying'  that  he  had  bought  tliis  aiul  that  and 
the  otlier  furniture.  I  questioned  tlie  sergeant-at-arms  and  asked  him, 
''Have  you  received  tliese  goods  i?"  lie  said,  "Yes."  Tlien  I  said,  "Is 
Dennis's  account  all  right  ?"  He  said  it  was ;  and  it  was  i^aid,  and  that 
is  all  there  was  to  it.  This  is  the  jirst  time  I  have  been  called  before  a 
l)ody  of  authority  to  answer.  When  I  had  asked  the  sergeant-at-arms 
if  he  had  received  the  goods,  and  if  the  bill  was  all  right,  and  he  said, 
" Yes,"  then  I  said  to  the  committee,  "What  will  you  do  with  this?" 
and  they  voted  unanimously  to  pass  it.  I  indorsed  it  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Since  that,  this  gentleman,  Dennis,  savs  that  I  made  a 
re])ort  whereby  he  robbed  the  State  out  of  $50,000  or  $100,000.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  never  received  the  first  dollar  for  it.  I  never 
received  any  such  certificates,  and  I  know  nothing  of  any  such  certifi- 
cates. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill? — A.  I  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,000. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  furniture  for  f — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it 
was  goods  for  the  house  of  representatives,  and  some  18  or  20  different 
committee-rooms.  I  tell  you,  gentlenien,  you  are  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  but  you  don't  sit  in  any  better  rooms  than  those  were. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  certificates  did  you  subsequently  buy  1 — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  was  generally  dealing  in  State  certificates.  There  were 
no  bonanza- warrants  at  that  time.  I  bought  and  sold  legislative  certifi- 
cates, "Blue  IJidge"  scrip,  and  all  sorts  of  iiaper  that  was  afloat. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  certilicates  that  were  issued  in  payment  of  that 
furniture  bill  did  you  subsequently  j^urchase? — A.  I  can't  answer  that, 
for  I  don't  know.     I  bought  them  as  they  were  brought  to  me. 

Q.  You  bouglit  them  for  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sold  them  for 
myself.  I  sohl  them  for  whatever  I  could  get,  when  1  found  that  I  was 
not  going  to  get  anything  for  them. 

Q.  You  lost  money  on  them? — A.  I  did;  I  lost  everything  I  had  on 
them. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  reporter  of  the  "  Xews  and  Courier"  did  not  charge 
you  with  fraud  \\iiile  you  were  a  mend)er  of  the  legislature,  and  did  not 
you  make  an  attack  upon  him,  aud  did  not  he  draw  his  jiistol,  and  did 
not  you  run,  an<l  did  not  he  shoot  you  in  the  behind  while  you  were 
running  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  a  fellow  from  New  York  was  there.  By  the  way, 
he  was  another  anomaly.  He  got  into  the  legislatm-e  as  a  reporter.  He 
made  a  statement  which  I  considered  disrespectful  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  1  didn't  care  about  the  individual  who  made  the 
attaok.  He  came  out  and  boasted  and  villified  me  because  I  was  a 
lvepubli(!an  at  the  time;  aiul  1  was  a  bitter  Republican,  and  made  bitter 
speeches  against  the  white  men  of  this  State.  I  said  to  him  when  I  met 
him,  "Did  you  make  this  rejxn-t  about  me?"  He  said  he  did.  "AVell, 
sir,"  said  I,  "1  demand  that  you  take  it  back."  He  refused  to  do  so. 
Then  1  drew  my  cowhide.  Then  he  drew  his  ])istol  and  tried  to  shoot 
me,  and  did  slioot  me,  and  I  ran.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  won't 
run  from  a  l)all  when  he  sees  it  coming.  It  was  a  scandalous  report — 
about  a  man  having  attacked  me  on  the  street,  who  struck  meanddi'ew 
his  pistol  ou  m«'. 

Q.  It  put  you  in  a  ridiculous  light  ? — A.  Ye'S,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  refused  to  take  it  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
33  sc 
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Q,  You  struck  him  with  a  cowliide,  and  lie  drew  liis  pistol  and  shot 
vou  :' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'    O.  Did  he  hurt  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  had  the  ball  cut  out  of 
nie\itterwards  by  a  South  Carolina  doctor. 

{}.  You  siiy  you  reside  in  Oraui^eburii? — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  1870. 

Q.  Did  you  state  what  was  your  business? — A.  I  am  practising  law, 
when  I  can  i»-et  anything-  to  do.  Considerable  of  the  tinie  I  am  down 
liere.  I  am  right  in  the  same  judicial  district,  you  know.  I  can  do 
better  down  here,  and  very  often  stay  down  here. 

(^>.  Have  you  an  office  at  Oraugeburg? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  house,  in- 
somuch as  i  am  too  poor  to  have  a  separate  office,  and  don't  hold  any- 
United  States  office,  such  as  postmaster,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  1  )o  you  keep  a  room  in  Cliarleston  ? — A.  My  clients  come  to  the 
room  that  I  keep  as  my  office  when  here. 

r>y  Mr.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  From  what  county  were  you  elected  to  the  legislature? — A,  From 
Orangeburg.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  Avas  elected  betore  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  this  State,  from  a 
county  that  don't  exist  now.     It  has  been  consolidated  with  others. 

Q.  When  were  you  engaged  in  bu;\ing  State  certificates  of  different 
l^iiids  ? — A.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  afterwards 
when  I  was  not  a  member. 

(^.  Did  you  buy  them  in  Columbia,  where  the  legislature  met  ? — A. 
Sometimes  1  did,  sometimes  not.  Whenever  attaches  came  to  me  and 
said  they  could  not  get  money  on  their  certificates,  and  vranted  to  sell 
them,  I  woidd  buy  them  and  let  them  have  the  money. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  bought  any  certificates  of  this  bill 
of  furniture  in  Columbia? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did. 

(}.  I  )id  you  buy  them  while  you  were  attending  the  legislature  there  ? — 
A.  I  think,  sir,  1  didn^t  buy  them  while  I  was  a  memlier  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  Yon  think  you  did  not? — A.  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did  not. 

i).  Did  you  come  back  to  Columbia  to  do  business  after  you  ceased  to 
be  a  memlK'r  of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir;  being  a  kind  of  a  "curb- 
stone broker,"  as  it  is  called,  Columbia  was  the  place  for  me  to  stay  at. 

Q.  You  can't  speak  certainly  as  to  the  time  when  yon  did  buy  those 
certificates  ? — A.  Most  of  the  certificates  were  bought  in  Columbia  in 
1872. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  bought  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature ? — A.  No ;  not  of  these  furniture  certificates. 

Q.  You  bought  other  certificates  besides  furniture  certificates — certifi- 
cates issued  by  previous  legislatures? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  I  would  not  buy 
anything  except  what  1  knew  to  be  genuine. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  man  employed  in  giving  out  red  shirts 
from  a  store  up  at  Orangeburg  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  name? — A.  Charles  Sassporter,  sir. 

i}.  Why  were  those  red  shirts  given  out  ? — A.  General  Hampton  Avas 
going  to  speak  at  Orangel)urg.  Tliis  colored  man  was  employed  as  clerk 
in  a  store.  While  acting  in  that  ca])acity  he  gave  out  red  shirts  to  men 
to  wear.  I  don't  know  Avhether  they  were  given  to  Avhite  men  or  to 
colored  men.  Understand,  that  1  didn't  see  this.  I  give  it  only  as  a 
ji>en('ral  rumor  up  there. 

().  AVere  those  red  shirts  given  to  the  men  or  sold  to  them? — ^A.  I 
understood  that  they  were  giving  them ;  my  understanding  was  that 
they  were  paid  for  from  a  general  Democratic  fund  of  some  kind. 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Did  it  ever  strike  yon  that  soiiio  colored  uxon  iiii.ijht  l)e  Milling-  to 
take  a  shirt  and  wear  it,  and  still  after  all  vote  the  llepnblican  ticket 
Avhen  election  day  came  ronnd  ! — A.  That  niiiiht  be,  for  I  will  say  for 
the  n(\gro  race  that  there  is  nothinjj;'  more  cunning  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  this  State? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  (),  then  you  are  a  carpet-bagger? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  scn-ry  I  ani 
not  able  to  si>eak  as  favorably  of  all  carpet-baggers  as  1  would  like,  but 
some  of  the  carpet-baggers  were  gentlemen,  1  think,  and  men  of  some 
chara(;ter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  tJicy  figure  in  this  legislative  report? — A.  Yes,  sir.  John 
Dennis  tigures  there. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  any  of  these  gentlemaidy  carpet-baggers  figure  there? 
— A.  I  have  not  read  the  report,  sir.  E.  K.  Scott  I  consider  a  very  tine 
gentleman,  and  he  figures  in  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  read  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  have  not  paid  atten- 
tion enough  to  it  to  read  it.  I  saw  they  said  something  about  me,  and 
I  said  it  was  a  lie. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  ad\ise  j^ou  to  read  that  report;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  your  personal  history  in  it  that  1  think  might  interest  you. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  WTien  did  you  become  a  Democrat  ? — A.  I  don't  take  it  that  I  ever 
became  a  Democrat. 

Q.  ^Vhen  did  you  cease  to  become  a  Kepublican  ? — A.  In  '73  I  ceased 
to  act  with  the  l\ei)ublican  party. 

Q.  When  did  you  serve  in  tiie  legislature  ? — A.  In  '71  and  '72.  They 
used  to  have  long  sessions.  We  were  good  feUows,  and  held  good  long 
sessions. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  through  with  the  legislature  you  quit  voting 
the  Republican  ticket  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  voted  what  they  called  the  IJe- 
publicaii  ticket,  at  least  for  some  of  the  candidates  on  it.  For  instance, 
at  the  last  election 

Q.  But  you  ceased  to  vote  the  regular  Republican  ticket,  as  a  ticket, 
after  you  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  I  never  voted 
the  whole  Republican  ticket,  because  I  never  did  believe  in  a  man  that 
could  not  read  or  write  holding  ofUce. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  only  a  sort  of  "  cross-eyed  Republican,"  then  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir.     I  don't  know 

By  Mr.  CA:irERON: 

Q.  You  agreed  with  the  Democratic  party  on  that  point  ? — A.  On 
what  point  ? 

(}.  In  holding  that  no  ignorant  man  should  be  a  ruler.  Was  not  that 
the  theory  of  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  thought. 

Q.  Did  not  they  say  so  ?  Did  they  not  say  that  these  negroes  AV(>re  too 
ignorant  to  vote,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rule  over  them  ? — A.  I 
don't  remember  al)out  that ;  T  don't  know  but  they  did.  But  1  thought 
that,  sir,  before  ever  I  was  a  Democrat  in  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Then  you  agree<l  with  the  Democrats  on  this  subject  ? — A.  Y>s, 
sir;  and  on  several  other  subjects  besides  that. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supi)osed.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  renominatiou 
to  the  legislature? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  a  candidate  in  1871'  for  the  sen- 
ate ;  I  didn't  get  a  nomination,  but  I  was  promised  by  certain  men  who 
ruled  the  county  at  the  time — when  I  say  certain  men  ruled  the  county, 
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there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them— they  said  if  I  wonhl  go 
Avith  the  reiiiihir  Kepiiblieans  for  l^ank  Moses  for  governor  I  should 
.-,)  to  the  h-gishitnre.  1  said,  ''  I  <h)n't  want  to  go  to  the  legishitnre  if 
Franklin  .Ahrses  is  governor."  I  told  them  I  would  never  go  under  sueh 
firenmstanees.  I  eould  have  gone  if  1  had  wanted  to,  for  there  the  men 
that  have  tlie  money  have  the  power,  and  these  men  had  it;  money  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  . 

i).  Yon  did  not  run  for  the  senate?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did  run  on  the  in- 
dependent ticket. 

Q.  But  were  not  elected  ?— A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  you  voted  for  by  the  Democrats ?— A.  Y^es,  sir;  all  that 
A'oted  for  me  in  1873  were  Democrats. 
IJy  Mr.  KA^•DOLP^ : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  want  to  be  in  the  legislature  if  Moses  was  gov- 
ernor ? — A.  Beeanse  I  knew  that  no  adjninistration  of  which  he  Avas 
the  head  could  succeed;  he  was  too  corrui)t.  Venality  may  succeed  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  he  was  too  venal  altogether  for  success. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  His  furniture  bills  were  beyond  all  reason. — A.  I  am  talking  of 
Moses  now. 

Q.  So  am  I, — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  his  furniture  bills  were  too  large.  You 
asked  the  reascni  why  I  ceased  to  act  with  the  Eepublican  party ;  the 
reason  was  this 

The  CHAnniAN.  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  to  pursue  this  topic. 
It  is  i»erfectly  immaterial  what  his  reasons  were.  If  he  joined  the  Dem- 
ociatic  party,  that  is  enough. 

A\'ii'NES8.  I  don't  know  that  I  joined  the  Democratic  partj-. 

By  ]Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Y'ou  are  a  native  of  New  Y^ork  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  voter  there  betbre  you  came  here  ? — A.  ~Sot  unless  I 
owned  S-~>0  of  real  estate. 

Q.  A  property  qualification  was  required  in  that  State  was  it  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

i}.  When  you  came  here  you  had  formed  some  notion  in  regard  to  poli- 
tics ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  With  wliich  party  did  you  affiliate? — A.  I  could  not  affiliate,  be- 
eanse there  was  oidy  one  jiarty  here.  Under  Johnson's  order  Mr.  Perry 
was  api)ointed  i»rovisional  governor,  and  I  could  not  vote  at  all  because 
1  had  negro  blood  in  me — not  until  reconstruction. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  y(m  bought  certilicates  in  187li  and  1873.  Under  whose 
administration  of  State  government  was  that  ? — A.  A  ])art  of  them  un- 
uer  tlie  administration  of  Governor  IJ.  K.  Scott,  and  a  part  of  them  under 
the  administration  of  Fi-anklin  J.  Moses. 

Q.  Those  Avere  IJepuldican  adniinistratious  ? — A.  Y^hat  is  called  Ke- 
]»nblican. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  ofi'ered  the  election  of  State  senator  in  1872  if 
you  Avonld  sujjjjort  Closes  against  Tondinson  ? — A.  Yes,  su*. 

(}.  AN'hat  wasTomlinson,  1  lemocratic  or  IJepublican  ? — A.  Eepublican. 

(}.  He  was  the  Be])ubli(an  candidate  opposed  to  Moses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  thonght  he  was  the  more  honest  of  the  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
every  way,  morally  and  mentally;  I  thought  he  was  then,  and  I  think 
so  yet. 

{}.  When  did  you  leave  ^ew  Y'ork  ? — A.  In  18r)."). 

Q.  Did  you  c(njie  here  then? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  1  got  here  in  1865. 
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By  the  CnAiR:\rAN : 

Q.  Did  I  uiKlcistaiid  that  you  did  not  vote  in  New  York  ? — A.  I  was 
a  Yot^r  there,  sir. 

Q.  I  thou,uht  yon  said  you  did  not  vote  beeause  you  liad  not  a  prop- 
erty (luahtication  ? — A.  Xo;  the  gentkMuan  asked  nie  if  I  was  a  voter 
there,  and  I  said  not  unless  I  owned  SlMO  of  real  estate.  I  did  own 
more  than  that,  and  voted  there;  I  voted  there  for  Lincohi's administra- 
tion. 

^Ir.  KiRKWOOD.  That  is  right. 

Witness.  The  first  time,  and  also  the  second  time  that  he  was  elected. 

Mr.  KiKKWOOD.  That  is  better  yet. 


JAMES  J.  CANNON. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  28,  1879. 

James  J.  Cannon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  In  OrangeburG:. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  general  character  of  that  election  i — A.  It  was  very 
peaceable  and  quiet ;  everything  went  oif  nicely,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  tickets  did  the  Democrats  have  at  the  elec- 
tion on  that  day  ! — A.  They  had  two. 

Q.  Of  what  sort  ? — A.  One  was  a  small  ticket,  printed  on  tissue  pa- 
per ;  the  other  was  printed  on  paper  like  that  I  think,  sir  [indicating  a 
jjiece  of  ordinary  printing  paper]. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  tickets  that  day  '? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  at  the  polls  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  marshal  of 
the  town. 

Q.  You  gave  out  some  tickets  that  day,  you  say  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  tissue  tickets  as  well  as  others  ? — A.  I  did ;  I 
gave  out  both.  Some  of  the  colored  people  would  not  vote  the  large 
ticket,  you  know. 

Q.  So  von  gave  some  of  the  tissue  tickets  to  colored  people? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Was  that  in  order  that  they  might  vote  them  secretly! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  they  did  vote  them  that  day  ? — A.  I  saw  them 
vote  them. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  colored  men  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  at  Orangeburg  that  day? — A.  I  do;  there  are 
several  Democratic  clubs,  composed  of  colored  persons,  who  came  in 
there  on  the  railroad  that  day  and  voted  there. 

Q.  Where  did  those  clubs  belong? — A.  In  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located,  or  what  were  they  called? — A,  There 
was  the  Donnelly  club  down  there. 

Q.  That  was  a  colored  club? — A.  Y^es,  sir.  There  was  another — I 
forget  its  name;  it  is  named  for  a  man  who  lives  just  above  the  village 
there;  and  tliere  was  ^Marshal  Jones,  his  club  Avas  there. 

Q.  Is  that  a  colored  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  members  of  these  colored  clubs  who  voted  there 
that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  numbered  a  great  many. 
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I>y  Mr.  Cameko^: 

Q.  J  low  many  nioii  did  you  airost  on  election  day? — A.  I  assisted  in 
arrestino-  that  Vei'^l'''"'^'!  there,  :\lr.  Keitt,  who  wouldn't  go  Avith  the 
State  constable  we  had  t>ut  there,  and  I  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the 
court-liouse. 

(^>.  Were  you  not  reprimanded  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  for  arresting 
men  <»n  tlie  day  of  election? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  anything  to  you  about  it  ?— A.  Xot  on  the  day  of 
election. 

(,).   Did  he  at  any  time? — A.  I  was  reprimanded  before  that. 

(}.  When.' — A.  For  arresting  a  man  that  was  crazy.  I  didn't  know 
that  he  Avas  crazy,  and*  he  stru(!k  me,  and  I  struck  him  with  my  club ; 
that  was  some  time  before — no,  come  to  think,  it  was  some  time  after 
election. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  the  Donnelly  club  that  you  have  spoken 
of? — A.  I  kno\v"^it  is  a  pretty  good  club;  1  know  it  is  beaded,  by  Webster 
and  his  crowd. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist? — A.  Of  about  seventy-five. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  located  from  Orangeburg? — A.  It  is  about  eight 
miles ;  I  ov>'n  a  piece  of  land 

Q.  1  don't  care  about  your  piece  of  land.  Where  did  that  club  vote 
on  the  <lay  of  election? — A.  Some  of  them  voted  in  Orangeburg. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  any  of  them  did  ? — A.  I  gave  some  of  them 
tickets. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  whom  you  saw  vote  at  Orangeburg  on 
that  day '? — A.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  (iive  the  names  of  any  of  those  that  belonged  to  Donnelly's  club 
that  voted  in  Orangeburg  on  the  day  of  election. — A.  I  cannot  think  of 
any;  1  know  Myers  was  there,  but  I  don't  know  whether  1  gaxa  him  a 
ticket  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  that  club  actually  put  their  tickets  in 
the  box? — A.  They  were  all  in  town  that  day;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  voted  or  not. 

(^.  I  will  ask  the  question  again:  Did  you  see  any  member  of  the  Don- 
nelly club  actually  vote  at  Orangeburg  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  (lid. 

Q.  "Where  is  ^larshal  Jones's  club  located  ? — A.  At  Cuaco  Swamp. 

(}.  How  far  is  that  from  Orangeburg  ? — A.  About  three  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  nuM^ting  of  that  club  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  does  that  club  consist  ? — A.  From  the  looks 
of  the  (;hd)  when  in  ])rocession  1  shoukl  say  forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  in  procession  ? — A.  On  the  day  of  Hamp- 
ton's s])eaking  at  Orangeburg. 

Q.  I  )id  any  of  that  club  vote  in  Orangeburg  on  the  day  of  election'? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

(}.  Did  you  s«'e  any  of  them  in  town  on  that  day? — A.  Of  course 
Marshal  Jones  was  there  himself. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  course;  there  is  no  of  course  about  it.  The  question  is 
did  you  ? — A.  They  were  there,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  voted 
or  not. 

Q.  Aie  you  acquainted  with  ^Marshal  Jones  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  I  )id  you  see  him  in  the  ])rocession  the  day  Hampton  was  in  town  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  anybody  belonging  to  that  club  that  you  saw!  — 
A.  I  don't  know  any  of  them. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  t)eloiigetl  to  that  chib  t — A.  I  was  told 
that  that  was  ^larshal  Jones's  dub. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat,  are  you  ? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  Iiishmau,  are  you  not  ?-vA.  About  half,  I  think.  It  is  good, 
too,  isn't  it  ? 

Q.  How  Ion;;  have  you  been  marshal  of  tlie  town? — A.  For  a  year, 
now,  this  last  time.  I  have  been  marshal  se\'eral  times,  under  several 
mayors. 

Q.  By  whom  Avere  you  last  ap])ointed? — A.  By  Mosely. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat? — A.  1  tliink  he  is  a  ]Jemocrat. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  What  i)()sition  do  you  hold? — A.  Marshal  of  the  town. 

Q.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  your  duties  as  marshal  to  be  around  ped- 
dling tickets  and  electioneering  on  election  day  ?; — A.  ]So,  sir;  I  just 
took  those  tickets  and  handed  them  around  to  the  parties  that  said  they 
would  vote  them. 

Q.  You  did  peddle  tickets,  then  ? — A.  I  did,  if  that  is  what  yon  call  it. 

Q.  You  iiske<l  tlie  men  to  vote  them ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  asked  them  if 
they  wanted  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  otter  all  kinds  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  not  all  kinds ;  I  didn't  offer 
E«publicau  tickets  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  went  aroun  d  with  Democratic  tickets,  and  offered  them  to  per- 
sons, and  went  with  persons  to  the  polls  ? — A.  Yes,  sii';  and  if  they  didn't 
want  them  1  wouldn't  insist  on  their  taking  them. 

Q.  Certainly  you  were  very  kind;  but  did  you  jiot  consider  that  incon- 
sistent with  your  duties  as  marshal  on  election  day? — A.  I  was  acting 
as  marshal,  and  I  was  working  too,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  Democratic 
part3\ 

Q.  So  I  understand.  What  I  want  to  come  at  is,  whether  that  is  in 
accordance  with  your  duties  as  marshal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it,  then? — A.  I  just  picked  up  the  tickets  oft' from 
tlie  table 

Q.  So  you  have  told  me  before.  If  you  knew  it  was  not  right,  why 
did  you  do  it  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  tliat  it  was  wrong ;  I  didn't  think  it 
was  wrong. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  your  duties  as  marshal  didn't  allow  you  to 
take  part  in  an  election  contest  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  I  did  not  know 
as  they  would  allow  me  to,  or  whether  they  would  or  not.  I  oidy  took 
the  tickets  uj)  and  gave  them  to  parties,  and  if  they  wanted  to  vote  them 
I  went  with  them  to  see  them  vote  them. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  that  was  in  accordance  with  your 
duties  as  marshal  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or 
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PEESTOX  M.  E.  THOMrSON. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  25^  1879. 
Preston  M.  E.  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Cohinibia. 

Q.  AVere  you  an  otticer  at  the  late  election  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  ward  one,  in  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Q.  Wliat  ottice  do  you  hold  ? — A.  United  kStates  de})uty  marshal. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  Well,  sir,  in  the  morning  I  was 
there  al)ont  twenty  minutes  before  six  by  my  watch.  1  stood  tliere  until 
the  polls  were  opened,  and  themanajiers  of  election  stated  the  hour  had  ar- 
rived for  the  oiK'ninji'  of  the  ])olls.  Well,  sir,  I  was  standing'  up  there  when 
they  conniienced  voting,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ralliers  commenced  to  pull 
and  haul  those  old  colored  people  as  tliey  came  up,  and  tried  to  bulldoze 
them.  I  said,  "  You  ouglit  not  to  do  that,  for  they  are  going  to  vote  their 
tickets ;  leave  tliem  alone."  This  man  Ludwig  said,  "  What  are  you,  what 
is  your  business  i "  and  I  said  to  him,  '^  I  am  here  in  authority."  He  said^ 
"  What  authority  ?"  I  said,  "  United  States  deputy  marshal."  He  said^ 
"  By  God,  just  what  I  exi)ected  ;  I  exi)ected  some  of  you  damn  fellows, 
were  around."  And  he  said  he  was  jUst  feeling  around  to  see  who  was 
there.  I  said  I  was  going  to 'stay  there.  He  said,  "If  you  dare  open 
your  m<mth  around  hei-e,  we  will  fix  you  in  two  minutes."  I  told  him 
I  wouhl  sta>"  tliere  anyway.  They  commenced  to  curse  and  swear,  and 
I  renumstrate<l  and  said,  "We  must  not  have  any  cursing."  The  Dem- 
ocratic^ sujiervisor  came  up  there  and  said  no  more  cui^ing"  should  be 
done  around  there,  and  it  should  be  stopped.  Mr.  Ludwig  said,  "By 
God,  tliis  United  States  deputy  marshal  shall  not  stay  here."  I  said  I 
Avas  going  to  stay.  Five  minutes  after  that  the  trial -justice,  Mr.  George 
B.  ]\larsliall,  came  down,  and  they  got  to  whispering  to  him  that  1  was 
tliere,  and  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done  about  it.  As  he  was 
coming  out,  he  said  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  man  there  acting 
as  United  States  deputy  marshal,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  do- 
ing auN'  of  tlie  duties  of  United  States  marshal,  and  if  he  was,  he  would 
have  him  in  Jail  in  live  minutes.  Mr.  Ludwig  said,  "Yes,  sir,  here  is  the 
damn  rasc-al";  and  he  also  said,  "If  you  come  with  me  and  make  the 
affidavit,  I  will  take  him  right  away."  They  went  away  an<l  staid 
about  half  an  hour  before  coming  back.  I  supposed  they  would  bring 
back  a  warrant.  They  commen(;ed  to  haul  and  i)ull  people  around,  and 
I  Avent  to  them  an<l  stopped  them.  Judge  Dogan  came  in,  and  they 
Avent  to  him  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  take  nu^  away  from  the 
lM)lls.  Judge  Dogan  made  a  speech,  and  said  that  he  was  an  old  law- 
yer, and  he  found  no  law  Avhere  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  had 
any  right  around  the  polls,  unless  it  was  in  a  city  that  had  so  many 
thousand  iuhabitauiti,  and  that  they  ought  to  arrest  that  man  and  take 
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liiin  ri.Qiit  away.  Some  one  told  him  my  name,  and  he  said  he  ordered 
his  ;n  rest  as  i)('nio('ratic  cliairman  of  the  eounty  executive  committee, 
and  he  wanted  me  arrested  and  taken  away;  that  1  was  down  there, and 
had  no  business  there.  Finally,  they  commenced  whispering  around 
there,  and  it  looked  like  they  were  yetting  back  of  me,  being  as  I  was 
so  positive;  and  linally  one  of  the  committee  came  up  and  said,  "  Have 
you  any  more  '  little  Hamptons T'  and  the  supervisor  hande*!  out  a  lot 
of  those  little  tickets  (blue  ones).  He  took  them  and  started  otf,  and 
canu^  back  and  said,  "  I  Avant  some  of  those  small  ones,"  and  he  went 
ott".  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  them,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. They  stood  down  on  a  stoop  of  the  door,  and  commenced  folding 
them  in  the  larger  tickets.  I  saw  them  fold  up  some  seven  or  eight  and 
l)ut  them  in,  and  tlien  they  would  lash  some  India  rubber  around  them 
to  keej)  them  from  coming  out,  and  they  kept  folding  them  u])  in  that 
way,  and  folding  them  up.  Finally  they  came  down  to  the  poll,  where 
they  had  a  lot  of  voters,  and  they  got  an  old  colored  fellow  there,  and 
got  him  pretty  denu)ralized,  and  got  him  to  vote  the  package.  They 
said  to  various  colored  people,  "Are  you  going  to  vote  that  ticket?" 
Some  man  said,  "  Do  not  intimidate  him";  and  some  one  said,  "  If  that 
man  is  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  let  him  vote."  Ludwig 
said,  "  Let  him  alone,  he  is  going  to  vote  light." 

Q.  Did  they  have  these  small  tickets  rolled  in  another  ticket? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  folded  up  several  and  kept  them  in  another,  and  when 
they  got  in  the  box,  of  course  they  would  be  joggled  out.  Well,  they 
arrested  me  and  took  me  to  the  trial  justice,  ami  i)ut  me  under  bonds, 
and  said  I  nnist  go  to  jail  right  off.  I  got  an  attorney,  and  got  the  bail 
reduced,  and  the  moment  I  got  free  I  went  back  to  the  polls  again.  They 
were  still  voting  and  pulling  and  hauling,  and  every  time  I  would  speak 
about  it  they  woirld  tell  me  to  leave.  I  staid  there  until  night.  At  night 
they  opened  the  box,  and  when  they  opened  it,  there  was  more  tissue 
ballots  there  than  any  other  kind  of  tickets — more  tissue  ballots  than  all 
the  llei>ublican  tickets.  I  did  not  see  a  man  vote  one  of  those  little 
tickets  at  all  during  the  day.  When  they  commenced  counting  them 
Mr.  ISloau's  clerk  would  pick  them  up  and  shake  them,  and  if  he  saw  a 
number  of  large  ballots  together  he  would  shake  them.  He  was  a  shrewd 
little  fellow.  I  said,  "That  fellow  is  shaking  more  tickets  out  of  another 
one  than  you  can  imagine."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  Sometimes  somebody  would  catch  liim  and  he  would  shake 
them  loose,  and  they  would  fall  out,  like  he  was  shaking  apples  out  of  a 
basket.  Finally,  they  closed  up,  and  he  counted  them  over.  I  said, 
"  My  God,  there  is  no  use  of  voting  any  more ;  we  are  gone  uiJ."  I  was 
sick  when  I  saw  these  tissue  ballots. 

Q.  What  have  they  done  with  you  since  ? — A.  I  am  bound  over  to  the 
Mar(di  term  of  court. 

Q.  AVhat  for  ? — A.  They  said  I  was  using  intimidation,  because  I  was 
tr\ing  to  prevent  them  from  using  intimidation. 

Q.  What  ticket  do  the  colored  people  there  generally  desire  to  vote  ? 
— A.  In  that  ward  you  cannot  get  ten  men  that  would  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  ward — their  views  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  the  vote  naturally  have  been  this  time  ? — A.  Well, 
they  voted  more  solidly  as  Republicans  than  ever  before.  Old  men 
would  hire  wagons  and  come  in,  and  those  that  did  not  have  wagons 
would  walk  in,  and  men  would  leave  work  and  come  in. 
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Q.  IIaiiii)toii's  fioveiuiiu'iit  did  not  win  them  over? — A.  Xo,  sir;  it 
was  i\  bad  jiovennnent. 
Q.  You  say  tliey  called  the  tickets  "little  Hamptons"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ]\Ir.  jMcDonald  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  it  was  that  inquired  lor  "little  Hamptons"? — 
A.  jNlr.  Pitman,  mend)er  of  the  police  force.  He  is  always  on  the  rally- 
in.u"  committee. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  get  them  from? — A.  From  one  of  the  managers  in- 
side of  the  house. 

Q.  From  what  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  tell.  It  was  Mr. 
AVallace  or  ^Ir.  ]\[orrison.  It  was  one  of  the  managers  in  there.  I  never 
knew  they  were  about  the  ])lace  until  I  heiird  him  ask  for  them. 

Q.  AVhere  was  Pitman  when  you  saw  him  put  up  these  tickets  ? — A. 
About  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  place,  right  near  my  door;  he  was 
sitting  right  on  the  cellar-door. 

Q.  He  was  there  in  ])nblic,  was  he  not? — A.  No,  sir.  The  committee 
who  issued  the  tickets  never  came  nearer  the  polls  than  there. 

Q.  That  was  a  public  place? — A.  They  went  off  to  come  out  of  the 
peoi)le's  way. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  them  ? — A.  I  got  off  to  one  side, 
and  got  near  the  side  of  a  drain. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  away  from  them  ? — A.  About  fifteen  feet. 

Q.  You  looked  at  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  so  busy  they  did 
not  see  me  see  them. 

Q.  You  staid  there  and  saw  them  put  these  tickets  up  in  packages, 
and  i)nt  gum-elastic  bands  around  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  ycm  see  them  put  up  ? — A.  Ten  or  twelve; 
and  then  ]>ut  elastics  around  them,  and  continue  the  folding. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  look  at  him  folding  them  up  ? — A.  Till  he  had 
folded  u])  enough,  and  when  some  voters  came  up. 

Q.  This  man  they  gave  one  of  the  packages  of  tickets  that  were  fixed 
up  in  that  way;  where  did  this  man  give  away  the  package  of  tickets 
aft<'r  it  was  fohled  np  ? — A.  Up  near  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  crowd  was  around  them.  The 
man  he  gave  it  to  himself  <lid  not  know  what  was  in  it. 

Q.  How  <lid  you  know  he  <lid  not  t — A.  Because  I  saw  him  Avhen  he 
came  there  from  a  s(|nare  off. 

Q.  The  man  started  to  vote  it  and  you  stopped  him? — A.  Some  of  the 
crowd  in  there,  and  wante«l  to  know  if  he  was  going  to  vote  the  Denio- 
cratic  ticket  (they  could  see  the  brown  paper). 

Q.  How  di<l  you  know  there  was  more  tickets  there  ? — A.  Because 
they  found  more  in  it  after  they  took  off'  the  elastic. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  what  kind  of  tickets  the  man  had  in  his  hand? — 
A.  I  saw  the  tickets  that  Pitman  gave  him. 

Q.  Yon  say  ho  was  folding  up  these  tickets  on  a  door-sill  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  right  near  my  house. 

Q.  It  was  a  i)lace  where  people  pass  along? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  there 
was  no  one  passing. 

Q.  You  were  jiassing  tliere ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  got  near  enough  to  him 
to  see;  but  1  never  i)assed  him. 
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EICHAED  WILSOK. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  25,  1870. 

EiCHARD  Wilson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined, 
r.y  the  Chaikman  : 

i}.  Where  do  yon  re.side  I — A.  In  Eicliland  County,  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, above  Coliuiibia. 

Q.  Is  Colniiil)ia  in  Eichland  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  Did  you  hold  any  position  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
position  ot'  snpervisor. 

(^).  ^^'llat  place? — A.  Canij)-jiround  ])recinct. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  About  1.j  miles  from  Columbia. 

(^.  You  may  state  what  occurred  there  on  election  day. — A.  On  the 
morning'  of  ele(;tion  I  got  there  about  two  lumrs  before  day.  1  had 
to  go  a  good  ways,  and  I  got  there  to  the  camp  about  six  o'clock  and 
went  to  the  ])olls  where  we  had  to  vote.  They  had  a  place  built  up  be- 
tween 10  and  12  feet  high  under  the  slied.  It  was  made  pretty  close  so 
that  nobody  could  see  through  liardly,  and  a  hole  was  made  where  the 
votcn-s  conld  vote  in  through  the  shed.  I  said,  "  What  sort  of  a  i)lace 
is  this  V — it  was  a  very  curious  place.  They  reared  around  and  cussed 
a  little.  One  stood  inside  to  take  the  ballots  in.  They  had  shoved  the 
box  overhead.  I  had  to  clind)  over  the  pen  to  get  in,  for  they  had  no 
door  cat.  IMe  and  the  managers  were  in  at  that  time,  and  the  marshals, 
too.  I  voted  and  the  marshal  went  out.  I  could  not  see  out  what  was 
going  on.  Finally  erne  of  the  supervisors  had  his  badge  taken  from 
him.  Tliey  said  if  the  constable  had  been  sworn  in  sooner  they  would 
have  taken  him  to  jail.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening"  we  all  got 
supi)er;  then  we  proceeded  to  count.  They  opened  the  box  and  lit  up 
the  lamps — they  had  one  candle — and  brought  the  kiver  ofl"  the  box. 
One  fellow  had  the  liglit  and  they  blowed  it  outs  The  candidate  for 
senator  at  that  time  was  standing  right  before  me. 

Q.  Democratic  candidate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  was  Kinslee.  The 
box  was  wide  open  when  the  candle  was  blowed  out,  and  Kinslee  said, 
"  I  Avish  I  kncAV  who  blew  the  lights  out  and  I  would  blow  theii-  heads 
oft*."  They  pri)ceeded  to  counts  After  a  while  there  were  750  lying  there, 
more  or  less,  of  tickets.  They  pnt  them  back  in  the  box  again,  and  then 
they  said  it  was  right  that  one  of  the  managers  should  be  blindfolded  to 
draw  out  the  excess. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  on  the  poll-list? — A.  On  my  poll-list  there 
was  :W). 

Q.  How  nmny  others  ? — A.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-two  on  the  man- 
agers'— J  didn't  see  tlie  poll-list  after  night. 

Q.  And  the  ballots  were  750?— A.  Yes,  sir;  750.  Well,  they  had  put 
them  back,  audoneof  the  managers  wa.s  blindfolded,  and  hedrawed  out 
all  the  Eei)nbliean  votes  but  8. 

Q.  Xow,  how  many  votes  did  they  draw  out  in  fact? — A.  Something 
over  200. 

Q.  J  low  many  Democratic  votes  did  they  draw  out  ? — A,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  it  A\'as  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  tally-list  dnring  the  day? — A.  I  had  a  clerk,  who 
took  down  every  name.  I  knew  pretty  nuich  all  the  people  in  that  pre- 
cinct, white  and  colored. 

Q.  Was  340  the  real  number  that  Aoted  ?— A,  That  was  the  real 
number. 
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Q,  They  liad  532  ou  their  poll-list,  and  750  tickets  were  polled?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\^as there  any  surprise  expressed  when  they  opened  the  box? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  did  they  say? — A,  They  said  it  was  more  than  the  poll-list 
called  for. 

Q.  Wl»at  explanation  did  they  give?— A.  Kone  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tissue  ballots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  1  think  about 200. 

Q.  AVhat  were  they;  Democratic? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  Avere  little  blue 
Democratic  tickets.     I  didn't  sec  tlicm  until  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Bo  that  they  returned  the  Kepublican  candidate  8  votes  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  supervisor;  Eepublican  or  Democratic  ? — A.  He  is 
always  ]U'i)ublicaii.     Tliere  was  one  or  two  colored  Democrats  voted. 

Q.  llow  many  white  men  ? — A.  Seventy-tive  white  men. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  heretofore  there? — A.  They  have  always  voted 
the  straight-out  Eepublican  ticket ;  never  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Xow,  how  were  they  in  this  election? — A.  The  Kepublicans  were 
the  strongest  I  ever  saw  them. 

Q.  Any  disposition  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  O,  no,  sir; 
they  would  not  do  that.  Some  of  them  on  Gensil's  place  voted  the  Ee- 
publican ticket,  and  he  was  Democratic  and  has  since  turned  them  oif 
lor  it. 

By  Mr.  KiRiavooD : 

Q.  Does  that  seem  to  be  the  understanding  among  the  white  people, 
tliat  they  will  not  employ  a  man  that  votes  the  Eepublican  ticket  ?— A. 
Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  growing  out  of  this  matter? — A.  Some. 
I  have  had  a  good  many  threats  since. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  threats  since?— A.  They  have 
said  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  testify  at  the  coiu'ts. 

Q,  Is  there  a  case  i)ending  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  managers  Democratic? — 'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  clerk  was  Democratic  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  :MoDonal13: 

Q.  How  far  did  you  say  this  Cam]i  Ground  precmct  was  from  Colum- 
bia? — A.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles. 

Q.  You  live  near  Columbia? — A.  About  four  and  a  half  miles  aAvay. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  precinct? — A.  About  six  or  eight  miles. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  start  to  go  there? — A.  I  started  in  the  nigiit, 
aiul  I  got  there  two  luiurs  before  day. 

Q.  Is  that  your  i)lace  of  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  always  voted 
there  since  emancipation.     I  was  raise<l  four  miles  from  the  place. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  there  of  tiie  polls? — A.  J.  B.  Frost, 
David  Moore,  and  W.  P.  Booktler. 

Q.  Who  was  clerk  ?— A.  Mr,  .AlatthcAVS. 

Q.  They  are  citizens  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tliey  live  tliere. 

Q.  HoAv  long  have  you  known  them? — A.  I  luive  known  them  all  my 
life.     M<»  and  .Jolin  Frost  were  raised  together.    1  used  to  belong  to  him. 

Q.  You  say  John  Kinsleewas  a  candidate  for  senator  in  that  district? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "NVhero  <li(l  lie  live?— A.  lie  lives  about  Camp  Ground,  near  the 
line  of  Fairlield. 

Q.  AVliat  kind  of  a  place  do  you  say  this  was  where  the  polls  were 
opened  in  .'—A.  It  was  in  the  pen  that  they  had  built  up  the  day  before 
that. 

Q.  There  is  no  town  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  votiii«i-  i)la('e  is  in  the  country  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  erected  a  kind  of  shed  there  to  hold  the  election  in!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  the  ballot-box  Avas  placed  ? — A.  It  was  on  a  kind 
of  shelf  to  vote  through.  There  was  an  open  window— ^just  a  hole  where 
the  mauagers  stand.     They  Avere  inside,  behind  that  table. 

Q,  How  high  was  this  place  before  the  box? — A.  Higher  than  a  man's 
hand. 

Q.  What  did  the  managers  look  out  at? — A.  To  see  who  came  up  to 
vote. 

Q.  How  could  the  managers  see  the  voter  when  he  came  up ! — A.  I 
do  not  know.  The  books  were  inside  just  below  the  window,  and  the 
hole  was  i)erfectly  clear,  and  the  maiiagerg  could  see  out  of  the  hole. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  into  that  place? — A.  We  dumb  over. 

Q.  AYas  there  any  door  to  it? — A.  No,  sir.  They  cut  a  door  about 
eleven  o'clock;  it  was  just  a  hole  so  a  man  could  creej)  out. 

Q.  How? — A.  They  cut  it  right  above  the  ground. 

Q.  You  had  a  clerk  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cover  to  the  shed  ? — A.  There  was  no  cover  on  top. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 

Q.  Did  your  clerk  remember  the  names  on  his  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  fast  as  they  came  down  he  would  number  them.  He  would  number 
them  ^J,  2,  3,  4,  up  to  100,  and  tlien  went  on  to  200,  and  kept  on. 

Q.  You  munbered  theui  consecutively? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  names  on  your  jjoll-list  correspond  with  the  names  of  the 
poll-listl  kept  by  the  managers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  run  pretty  well  to- 
gether. I 

Q.  Dicl  the  managers'  poll-list  have  a  page  or  two  that  you  didn't  have 
at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  names  that  we  didn't  know  anything  about — John 
Spanks  land  Jones — and  there  are  no  such  names  as  that  in  Eichlaud 
County. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  it? — A.  My  clerk  compared  it. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  it  over. 

Q.  So  tar  as  making  this  list  is  concerned,  you  depended  upon  him  for 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  helped  him. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  it  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  it  any 
more  after  six  o'clock  that  evening. 

Q.  It  was  returned  in,  was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  it.    Mine  was. 

By  Mr.  Career  on  : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  names  on  the  managers'  poll -list  read  out  in 
the  United  States  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  are  satisfied  that  there  are  several  names  on  it  that  are 
parties  that  did  not  vote  at  all  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  names  of  ]>ersons  that  did  not  reside  in  that  precinct? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
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NICHOLAS  S.  SIIELDEX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  23,  1879. 

jS'icholas  S.  Shelden  sworn  and  cxaniiiu'd. 
By  the  Ciiaikman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Cohuiibia,  S.  C. 

(J.  Were  you  an  ollicer  of  eU'ction  ? — A.  I  was  supervisor. 

Q.  What'preeinet?— A.  Ward  1. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  ward  1  on  election  day,  comnieucing'  at  the 
be.uinjiinfi',  if  there  was  anythin*;'  occuirred  worthy  of  note? — A.  In  the 
nioriiinu,  when  I  got  there,  I  went  uj)  to  the  i»oll  where  the  inana<iers 
Avere,  Mr.  Williams  beinj;-  eliairinan  of  the  inanaj^ers'  board,  and  he  re- 
quested nie  to  show  him  niy  coiiiiuission  before  he  would  allow  me  t(» 
enter.  Imnu'diately  after  I  had  shown  it  to  him  he  let  nu'  in.  I  went 
inside,  and  then  a  Mr.  Morrison,  one  of  the  mana.ncrs,  said  to  me  that  I 
had  no  ri^ht  at  the  table,  and  that  I  nnist  take  my  ])osition  back  in  tlie 
hall  there.  1  told  hiiu  T  thou<iht  that  1  understood  my  business,  and  1 
would  choose  any  stand  I  wanted,  so  Ave  got  on  ])eaceably  until  about 
ten  o'clock,  Avhen  Mr.  ^lorrison  said  to  me  that  I  had  nt)  light  to  take 
the  names  of  the  A'oters.  I  told  liim  again  that  I  understood  my  busi- 
ness about  as  Avell  as  he  understood  his.  He  didn't  say  anything  more 
to  me  then,  aiul  there  was  no  disturbance  just  then.  A  little  after  ten 
o'clock,  that  is  A\hen  they  interfered  outside  Avith  the  United  States 
deputy  marshal. 

Q.  State  Avhat  they  did.— A.  INIr.  LudAvig  stated  to  the  United  States 
marshal,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  V  He  said,  "  I  haA'^e  business  here." 
Ludwig  said,  "•What  are  you  ?"  He  said,  "I  am  dei)uty  United  States 
marshal."  Ludwig  said, "  I  thought  tliere  AAcre  some  of  you  around  here." 
After  that  statement  3Ir.  J.  Q.  Maivshall,  a  trial  Justice  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (^ame  inside  of  the  precinct.  He  said,  "I  am  informed  that  there  is 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal  here.  If  so,  he  is  liable  to  arrest,  and 
if  any  one  Avill  come  to  my  oHice  and  make  the  aifulavit  I  Avill  liaA^e  him 
arrest(Ml  immediately."  Mr.  Ludwig  says,  "  I  Avill  make  it."  He  went  otf, 
and  Avas  gone  about  half  an  hour,  or  p(>rhaps  a  little  longer,  and  during 
his  absence, or  about  the  time  he  (;ame  back,  Mr.  Bacon  said,  "I  am  chair- 
man of  Ward  No.  1  Democratic  Club,  and  there  is  a  man  here  acting  as 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  outside  of  a  city  of  tAventy  thousand 
inhabitants  any  one  acting  as  deputy  United  States  marshal  is  liable  to 
be  arrested";  aiid  a,t  that  they  arrested  the  juarshal  and  took  him  off. 
They  said  to  nu^  once  in  there  (I  think  it  is  the  same  United  States  mar- 
shal, for  he  is  the  only  one  tliat  interfered  Avitli  ine  during  the  day)  that 
if  I  di<ln't  get  back  on  the  box  he  Avould  call  on  the  (nonstable  to  take  me 
out.  I  told  liim,  '-AH  right,"  he  coidd  do  so.  AVe  never  had  any  more 
disturbance  there  that  day  until  night  came,  and  then  they  oi)eiu>d  the 
box.  They  called  a  man  in  to  help  them  by  the  name  of  TreadAvell.  1 
asked  them  if  I  cmild  not  call  in  someone  to  helj)  me,  and  the  chairman 
said, "  N<»."  There  AAcre  then  five  Democrats  in  the  hall  to  take  part  in 
the  counting  of  the  A'otes.  This  man  they  called  in  kept  the  tally,  and 
the  three  managers  and  the  clerk  Avoiild  take  the  ballots  out  of  the  box 
at  one  time.  Well,  I  had  to  Avatch  all  those  men,  because  there  AA-as  some 
small  tickets  in  the  box.  I  noticed  that  day  small  tickets  lying  on  the 
table,  and  I  noticed  to  see  if  any  one  Avoiild  A'ote  them,  but  I  didn't  see 
but  two  Aoted  that  day.  So  Avliile  Mr.  Morrison  Avas  taking  out  the  tick- 
ets froni  the  box  he  Avould  unfold  them,  and  AA'heuever  I  would  catch  him 
34  s  c 
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with  tAvo  or  tliree  togetlier  lie  -woukl  throw  them  out — if  I  spoke  to  him 
he  Avouhl  throw  them  out.  If  there  were  seveu,  he  wouhl  throw  out  six 
and  retain  one;  but  if  I  did  not  see  liim  he  woukl  not  throw  back  auy. 
TIk'U  I  calk'd  attention  to  the  ckn-k,  that  he  was  shoviu<>:  up  some  Eepul)- 
lican  tickets  to<;ether,  and  when  I  could  catch  him  unfokliug  tickets  he 
woukl  throw  tliem  out,  otherwise  he  woukl  not.  I  kept  a  i)oll  list,  and 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  that  day  was  540,  and  according  to  the 
manaiicrs'  poll-list  o,()10.  I  watched  his  poll-list  all  during  the  day,  and 
noticed  whenever  I  put  a  man's  name  down  he  woukl  put  down  a  man's 
name ;  but  when  night  came  he  had  more  names  on  his  poll-list  than  I 
had  on  mine.  According-  to  that  count  thej'  had  245  more  ballots  than 
their  poll-list  called  for. 

By  ^Ir,  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  Their  poll-list  was  larger  than  your  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  unmber  of  votes  was  245  larger  than  their  poll-list? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  A\'ell,  the  fraudulent  votes  that  we  claim  were  folded  up  to- 
gether of  the  tissue  ballots  were  170.  They  then  put  the  tickets  back 
in  the  box.  After  they  had  taken  out  the  tickets  and  counted  them  out 
again,  they  found  that  time  that  they  had  37  over  the  i)oll-list.  They 
blindfolded  the  clerk,  Mr.  Sloan,  and  he  drew  out  30  Eepublicau  votes 
and  t)ne  Democratic  vote.  They  put  them  in  the  hat  and  counted  them 
over,  and  the  second  time  they  counted  them  they  had  38  over:  so  they 
blindfolded  3Ir.  Wallace  then,  one  of  the  managers,  and  he  drew  out  37 
Republican  votes  aud  1  Democratic  vote.  I  saw  two  of  these  little 
tissue  ballots  were  voted  that  day. 

Q.  AVlien  they  were  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  when  they  opened  the 
box  (I  don't  know  how  they  got  there,  whether  they  growed  or  not)  the 
box  was  packed  with  them.  I  spoke  of  it,  but  they  didn't  say  anything 
about  it.     I  am  sure  there  w^as  not  over  two  voted. 

Q.  li,ow  many  liCpublican  votes  did  they  return  after  they  got  thrcmgh? 
— A.  Allter  they  got  through  throwing  out  the  votes  and  drawing  them 
they  gdve  258  votes  to  the  I'epublicans;  the  balance  were  Democratic. 
They  give  for  Aiken  34(!,  and  there  were  l)ut  six  votes  that  had  Aiken 
scratched  out.  At  our  precinct  the  white  Democratic  vote  never 
amounl(\d  to  over  200. 

Q.  AVJiat  does  the  Bepublican  vote  amount  to?— A.  They  had  usually 
a  mnjorit\'  of  about  400. 

(^  They  told  you  the  Democrats  had  a  majority? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
majority  of  about  70.  I  don't  believe  that  they  counted  300  white 
Democrats  in  that  precinct;  they  never  did  voteover  200, 1  don't  thiidc. 

Q.  They  counted  these  snuill  tissue  ballots  that  were  left  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  counted  them.  I  stated  to  the  Democratic  su])ervisor  there, 
Mr.  M.  K.  Parry,  that  they  ought  to  throw  out  those  fraudulent  tissue 
tickets  in  the  box,  and  not  take  the  lvei)ublican  tickets  which  Atere  fairly 
voted.  He  replied,  "That  is  the  advantage  we  have  by  your  having- 
such  large  tickets."     I  didn't  say  anything  more  to  him. 

Q.  Were  these  managers  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir-. 

Q.  Was  the  clerk  a  Demociat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Perry  was  the  Deniocratic  supervisor  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  kept  a  list  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  that  undertook  to  prevent  you  any  further  tliau 
as  you  have  already  stated  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  part  of  your  business  to  l^cop  a  list? — A.  Tt  was.  What  I 
before  state<l  was,  that  when  I  lirst  went  in  they  threatened  to  call  in 
the  constable  to  take  nie  out.  One  of  the  men  did  not  want  nie  to  star.d 
near  the  box. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  stand  near  the  box? — A.  I  bad  a  tal)le  which  stood 
about  as  far  as  ironi  here  to  the  end  of  this  table  (about  ten  feet)  from 
tlie  box,  where  I  could  see  every  vote  that  went  in  the  box. 

Q.  Di«l  you  see  every  vote  that  went  in  the  box? — A.  T  don't  say  that 
I  saw  the  votes  tliat  were  folded  ui)  to.uether. 

Q.  Did  you  see  every  ballot  that  ^yas  i)ut  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  evenini*:  there  was  not  a  ballot  that  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  there  all  day. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  a  list  a  good  portion  of  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir: 
all  day. 

Q.  ^Vnd  then  you  were  talking  with  these  persons  now  and  then  who 
were  talking  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  spoke  to  one  or  two  that  Avere  keeping-  the  list? — A,  Y'es,  sir; 
that  was  Mr.  Morrison. 

Q.  And  yet  you  saw  them  all  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  not 
])revent  my  seeing  them  vote;  and  if  I  didn't  catch  a  man's  name  when 
lie  voted,  I  would  ask — I  would  ask  Mr.  AVilliams,  the  manager,  what 
his  name  was. 

Q.  They  would  always  give  you  his  name? — A.  Y"es,  sir.  The  clerk 
was  sitting  right  opposite  me,  and  I  could  see  and  hear  every  name  that 
was  given  to  them. 

Q.  Xow,  you  looked  over  the  clerk's  list  while  he  was  making  his 
list? — A.  Ifow  and  then  I  would. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  his  list  and  yours  did  not  agree? — A.  That 
I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  von  got  down  all? — A.  I  think  so;  in  fact,  1  know  i 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  write  down  names  when  you  Avere  not  writing  ? — 
A.  'So,  sir.  Tie  may  have  been,  and  perhajis  kept  that  concealed;  but 
still  I  don't  charge  him  with  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind;  but  I  took  every 
name,  and  I  noticed  his  list  all  the  way  through,  and  numbered  every 
man  that  voted,  and  always  looked  to  see  if  he  had  the  last  name  I  took. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  he  had  nearly  one  hundred  more  than 
your  poll-list  ?— A.  Well,  370  difference. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  There  were  just  70  names  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  managers 
prevente<l  4  from  voting. 

Q.  "Why? — A.  Well,  they  were  willing  to  swear,  and  would  have 
taken  the  oath  that  they  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  the 
managers  didn't  believe  tliat  themselves,  and  wouldn't  allow  them  to  vote. 
There  Avas  a  man  named  Eeeves  standing  uj)  Avith  the  Republican  ticket 
folded,  and  a  man  came  up  and  sjioke  to  this  man  with  a  lve])ublican 
ticket  aud  gave  him  two  tickets  by  mistake,  which  Avere  right  together, 
and  the  manager  said,  "  You  luwe  two  tickets  in  your  hand."  The 
managers  then  Avould  not  allow  him  to  A'ote.  Some  one  asked  him  who 
gave  it  to  him,  and  some  one  said,  "  Edward  Eeed."  Then  they  arrested. 
Reed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  us  saw"  the  tickets. 
If  I  had  two  pieces  of  paper  I  could  fold  them  and  you  could  see  hoAv  it 
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^vas.     This  man  that  took  them  was  innocent,  as  he  had  no  idea  there 

Avi'ie  two. 

().  Did  not  every  person  Avho  voted  there  have  to  swear  that  they 
were  (lualilied? — a'.  They  have  to  swear  if  you  will  allow  them. 

().  Does  not  every  person  that  votes  have  to  swear  before  he  can 

yQt"l3? A.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  be  sworn  he  can't 

swear,  and  can't  vote. 

().  If  his  vote  is  challenged,  and  if  the  managers  decide  he  is  not 
qualitied,  he  is  not  sworn  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  statement  of  the  case  to  them  a.s  it  was  presented  to 
them  tJiey  decided  that  these  three  men  were  not  old  enough  to  vote  ?— 
A.  The  managers  challenged  these  men  themselves,  and  disputed  their 
age.  I  know  them,  and  can  call  their  names  if  yon  would  like  to  hear 
them.     In  fact  I  know  when  one  of  them  was  born. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  :  « 

Q.  Was  he  of  age  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  offered  to  swear  that  they  were  of  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  man  to  whom  two  tickets  Avere  handed  was  not  allowed  to 
vote  one  ? — A.  ]S"o,  sir ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote  at  all. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  What  was  the  man's  name? — A.  It  was  Jefferson  Eeeves. 
Q.  Was  that  the  sole  ground  on  which  he  was  refused '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  number  your  poll-list  consecutively,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
&c.  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  clerk  of  the  managers  number  his  ? — A.  I  suppose  he 
munbered  until  he  got  up  to  two  oi  three  hundred. 

Q.  Then  quit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  to  number  until  the  poll  closed  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir.  I 
took  each  and  every  man's  name  that  voted.  And  I  remember  now  the 
last  man  that  voted. 

Q.  What  explanation,  if  any,  did  the  managers  give  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  ballots  in  the  box  in  excess  of  their  own  poll-list  ? — 
A.  They  <lidn't  exidain  it  at  alL 

Q.  They  didn't  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  these  little  tissue  ballots  in 
the  box  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  They  took  notice  of  them  and  counted  them  for  the  Democrats  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


BEN^SOX  EDWARDS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  25,  1S79. 

Benson  Edwards  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  In  Richland  County,  in 
the  city  of  Columbia. 

Q.  Were  you  an  ollicer  at  any  precinct  at  the  late  election  ? — A.  I  was 
United  States  supervisor  at  the  od  ward. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  Well,  sir,  about  half  past  iive 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning  I  went  to  the  poll  ami  remained  there  until  six 
o'clock.     Bv  mv  watch  and  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  maua- 
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gers  we  oppiied  at  six.  All  their  watclies  Avere  fast  a  little,  that  is,  the 
city  bell  did  not  strike  six  yet,  but  I  consented,  and  we  opened  the  poll. 
I  took  a  seat  at  the  table  and  we  examined  the  boxes.  I  had  taken  my 
blank  sheets  to  keep  a  poll-list.  They  asked  me  what  I  was  goin<i'  to 
do.  I  said  I  was  going-  to  keep  a  jtoll-list,  and  that  1  knew  my  busi- 
ness, and  that  I  had  my  instructions  and  ]»roi)osed  to  carry  them  out. 
Tlie  clerk  of  the  ))oaid  asked  me  to  give  him  the  position  J  had.  It 
was  pretty  dark  and  he  wanted  tlie  position  so  that  he  coidd  see.  I 
told  him  I  had  candles  back  there,  suid  told  him  that  my  instructions 
were  to  be  as  near  the  box  as  ](ossible  all  day,  and  tiiat  I  did  not  care  to 
move.  lie  said  he  did  not  think  that  my  instructions  meantfor  me  to  in- 
terfere Avith  him.  I  said  1  didn't  projxjse  to.  All  the  managers  were  Dem- 
ocrats and  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  other  supervisor  was  a  Democrat, 
and  he  could  remain  where  he  was.  There  was  enough  of  them  there 
to  see  the  box  and  they  could  give  him  the  names.  He  submitted  the 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  board;  and  he  told  him  he  thought  it' 
was  best  for  me  to  light  a  candle  back  there.  Then  it  went  on  quietly 
until  about  10  o'clock,  when  one  Martin  li.  Suman  came  up  to  vote  and 
the  managers  challenged  his  vote  on  the  ground  of  minority.  I  told 
them  the  man  was  of  age,  that  I  knew"  him  since  he  was  ten  years  old, 
and  to  my  personal  knowledge  he  was  of  age.  Then  they  said,  "  Well, 
Ave  challenge  him."  I  decided  he  could  vote  subject  to  the  challenge; 
and  conse(pu'ntly  he  A'oted.  We  Avent  on  that  Avay  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  a  white  man  came  up  to  A^ote.  He  was  challenged  for  non-resi- 
dence by  the  deputy  United  States  marshal.  The  challenger  for  the 
Democratic  ])arty  ordered  an  aftidaA'it  to  be  made  out  for  the  arrest  of 
the  United  States  marshal,  saying  he  had  no  right  to  challenge  and  that 
he  must  be  arrested — that  he  nuist  be  arrested  anyhow.  He  had  tAvo 
or  three  constables  around  there,  and  anyhow  they  sent  off  for  the 
chief  constable,  Colonel  Trueman.  I  told  them  that  I  knew  of  no  hiAV 
l>y  Avhich  he  could  be  arrested,  unless  they  Avanted  to  cause  ai  roAv,  be- 
cause he  Avas  sent  there  as  an  ofticer  to  assist  me.  I  sent  a  note  down 
for  the  lievised  Statutes,  and  James  R.  Scott,  the  other  supervisor,  who 
was  anxious  to  have  him  arrested 

Q.  That  is  the  Democratic  sui)ervisor? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  referred  him 
to  the  Statutes,  and  asked  him  to  find  the  laAv  Avhereby  he  could  be 
arreste<l.  He  failed  to  tind  it,  and  I  Avould  not  consent  to  having  him 
arrested.  That  ended  that  charge  about  the  marshal.  The  constable 
came  down  there  to  arrest  him,  and  I  told  him  he  could  not  do  it  unless 
lie  produced  his  authority.  1  found  he  had  no  authoilty  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  I  Avanted  the  nmn  to  assist  me,  and  so  far  as  the  challenge 
was  concerned  I  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  challenge,  as  it  was 
my  instructions  that  1  had  that  poAAcr.  They  did  not  arrest  him.  There 
Avas  a  fcAV  challenges  made  and  that  raised  some  disturbances.  Every 
party  that  was  challenged,  and  unless  it  Avas  for  «o«  coiiqws  meutin,  I 
would  decide  that  they  had  "no  right  to  A'ote;  otherAvise,  unless  it  Avas 
lor  minority  or  something  1  Avould  decide  that  they  had  a  right  to  A'ote. 

Q.  WVre  any  men  prohibited  from  voting  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  Mr. 
Miller  Avas  i)roIiibit(Ml  fronrvoting  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  in  the 
penitentiary.     He  claimed  to  have  been  i)ardoned. 

(}.  Did  he  produce  any  stateiiu'ut  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  but  he  ]u-oAed  that 
he  had  been  pardoned.  He  had  lost  theoriginal  i)ardon,but  he  brought 
the  attorney  Avho  had  prosecuted  him,  and  it  Avas  shown  that  he  had  got 
a  i)ardon  at  one  time. 

Q.  Now,  come  down  to  the  canvass  in  the  CAcning. — A,  In  the  even- 
ing the  United  States  marshal  asked  to  be  allowed  in  the  room,  but  thcA' 
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Avould  not  allow  him.  They  wt-nt  on  to  canvass  the  ballots,  ami  Avlien 
they  ojtened  the  ballot-l)ox,  and  tlie  tickets  were  t;iken  ont,  1  then  insisted 
that  the  tickets  should  be  biouinlit  to  the  top  of  the  box  for  fear  there 
ini<iht  be  some  of  them  to;:iether.  I  insisted  they  should  come  to  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  a  few  of  them  were  broujiht  to  the  top,  and  they  found  in 
one  batch  live,  and  in  one  batch  six  toi^ether. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  tickets  ? — A.  These  little  tissue  tickets  or  kiss-jokes. 
They  Avere  folded  in  the  large  Democratic  tickets,  and  they  were  thrown 
aw  ay.  After  the  whole  box  was  canvassed  there  was  found  t<^)  be  875 
ballots  in  the  l)ox  and  only  IVA)  names  on  the  i)oll-list.  Then  they  went 
to  reduce  this  excess  by  puttinii,'  the  ballots  l)ack  in  the  1)allot-1)ox  and 
drawinji,'  the  over])lus.  ■  The  nianaftcr  was  blindfolded,  bnt  he  did  not 
drawacccmling  to  law — that  the  ballots  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
he  should  draw  them  as  he  came  to  them — but  he  would  feel  and  fish 
around  in  the  box  until  he  was  contident  he  had  a  llepublican  ticket  and 
"then  he  would  draw.  I  objected  to  that,  and  said  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  that  I  should  insist  that  he  should  draw 
them  according  to  law.  He  insisted  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  get 
them  out  as  he  wanted  to.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of 
l)rerogative ;  that  it  >vas  a  matter  of  law  to  draw  them  out  as  he  came 
to  them.  He  contended  that  he  could  draw  them  out  as  he  saw  tit.  In 
that  way  there  were  70  Eei>ublican  tickets  drawn  out,  and  0  Democratic 
tickets.  After  the  draw  was  made  and  the  canvass  was  finished,  the 
EepubUcau  nominee  had  -12  votes,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Democrat,  had 

Q.  How  many  tissues  did  you  see? — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  lot  of 
them.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  there  was.  I  sui)pose  there  was  nearly 
500  of  them,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Did  they  count  them  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir,  they  counted  every  ticket 
in  the  box  after  drawing  these  tickets  that  were  wrapped  together,  ex- 
cept that  there  Avas  a  few  written  tickets  that  were  not  written  i)roperly, 
aiul  them  drew  them  out.  These  written  tickets  had  onl}-  the  man's 
name  written  on  them  without  the  title  of  the  office  he  was  nominated 
for ;  and  they  were  drawn  out. 

Q.  Ditl  your  ])oll-list  compare  with  their  poll-list  ? — A.  I\Iy  poll-list 
was  less  than  their  poll-list  by  about  150  names.  I  had  to  stop  once  or 
twice  during  the  day,  and  I  sui)])ose  there  was  two  hours  when  I  didn't 
take  the  names;  when  they  were  deciding  the  question  as  to  the  right 
of  arresting  the  marshal,  and  I  and  the  democratic  sui)ervisor  were  in 
consultation  as  to  the  measure  of  authority.  And  then  at  one  time  I 
had  to  go  out  and  I  could  not  get  him  to  keep  the  poll-list  for  me.  and 
he  said  he  would  not;  that  it  was  only  a  request,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  compelled  to  do  it.     So  I  kept  it  all  myself,  what  was  kept. 

Q.  Did  you  concede  that  their  poll-list  was  right? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
liad  to. 

Q.  That  was  7!)'.> .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  tlwt  w^as  far  in  excess  of  what 
had  been  voted  there  during  the  previous  election. 

Q.  How  many  did  y(ni  ha^e  on  your  list  as  far  as  you  got  ? — A.  I  had 
5i'5,  I  think. 

Q.  You  had  about  274  less  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  not  an  unnsual  number  of  votes  to  be  given  when  you 
were  out?  AVas  not  that  an  unusually  Imsy  time  ? — A.  When  these 
questions  came  nj*  I  was  {it s- 

Q.  WIm*  tkne  of  day  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  along  about  10  o'clock. 
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Q.  Aloii.e,-  ill  the  middle  oftlie  day,  tlien,  you  did  not  keep  a  list .' — A. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  between  10  and  lli  o'clock. 

Q.  Tliere  was  found  to  be  an  exeess  and  tliey  wore  put  back  a;;ain  ? — 
A,  Yes,  sir,  and  tlior(>u«;ldy  mixed,  but  1  did  not  see  any  necessity  of 
niixinu'  when  they  wen.'  <lrawn  out  in  the  manner  they  were. 

Q,  ilut  tlu'y  were  put  back  and  tliorou,uhly  mixed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  has  been  the  way  of  reducing-  tlie  number  when  they  are 
above  the  i)oll-list  everywhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  acted  as  an  otlicer  at  diiferent  times  ? — A.  Xo,  sir,  only 
twice  ])revious  to  tliis. 

Q.  What  times  were  these  ? — A.  In  187()  I  a(;ted  as  clerk,  in  1877,  and 
I  acted  in  a  municipal  election  as  clerk  and  tallier  in  the  3d  ward. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  had  drawn  them  out  of  the  box  '? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  we  did  it  according  to  law.  We  mixed  them  and  then  took  them  as 
we  came  to  them.     We  <lid  not  feel  and  tish  for  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  t  Did  you  ev'er  draw  tickets  out  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  never  drew  tickets  out,  but  I  saw  the  others. 

By  the  CHAiUMix : 
Q.  You  sav  you  think  you  had  523  names  on  your  list,  and  they  had 
701).     Xow,  that  will  leave  274  ?— A.  I  am  sure  they  had  799. 
Q.  Well,  how  about  your  525  ? — A.  1  am  sure  of  that. 


A.  W.  CUIiTIS. 

Charlestons",  S.  C,  Januanj  25, 1879. 

A.  AY.  Curtis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Richland  County. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  at  the  late  election  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  can- 
didate for  the  legislature  for  re-election. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  polls  ? — A.  I  was  at  several. 

Q.  Upon  which  side  were  you  a  candidate  ? — A.  On  the  Eepublicau 
ticket. 

Q.  State  what  yon  saw  on  election  day,  commencing  at  the  beginning 
and  going  through  as  briefly  as  possible. — A.  At  first  I  went  to  the  dif- 
ferent polls  in  the  city — the  city  of  Columbia.  I  live  in  the  country,  not 
in  the  cir>'  proper.  I  went  to  wards  one,  two,  and  three.  I  did  not  go 
to  ward  four  until  late  in  the  evening.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  of  a  ti(;ket  being  given  to  an  old  colored  man,  by  a  man  named 
Eiser,  a  photographer  in  Columbia;  the  ticket  had  a  number  of  small 
tickets  in  it.  I  went  to  ward  two  and  staid  there  quite  a  while.  There 
they  were  voting  pretty  often.  The  managers  had  a  wire  which  they 
ke])t  putting  in  the  box  all  day  every  now  and  then,  and  pushing  around 
in  the  box.  They  kex)t  shaking  the  box  up.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  men 
there  about  the  matter,  and  asked  what  they  were  shaking  the  box 
for,  and  jiushing  this  wire  backwards  and  forwards  for,  all  the  time. 
Said  1,'' J  believe  tliey  are  voting  these  cumulated  tickets."  He  said,  no;  he 
guessed  not.  Afterward,  from  what  f  lieard  from  the  ditferent  wards,  and 
fiom  what  I  saw  afterwards,  tor  I  didiTt  really  know  this  was  going  on 
until  I  saw  this  old  man  Eiser  with  his  big  ticket  full  of  little  tickets; 
after  that  I  was  at  the  third  Avard;  tlie  place  where  I  saw  the  wire  was 
the  second  ward.    At  the  third  ward  I  met  a  man  that  I  had  known 
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from  my  l)oylu>o(l.  lie  wont  up  to  vote,  and  tliey  refused  to  let  liim 
vote.  Tliey  said  lie  liad  voted.  Then  they  said  he  was  under  a.i»e,  too. 
I  asked  him  if  lie  had  voted,  and  he  said  no.  One  of  the  rallyers  said 
that  I  needn't  say  anytliiufi'.  for  I  eouldn't  stay  in  the  lef;islature  any 
more.  I  told  him  I  conld  jiet  votes  eiiou,i;li,  whether  I  staid  there  or 
not.  He  said,  votes  or  no  votes,  I  wouldn't  stay  there.  Tliere  were 
more  words  passed  betAveen  us,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat.  Af- 
terwards I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  ward  4,  by  the  supervisor  of  that 
ward.  Tj)  to  that  time  1  was  satisfied  that  we  w<mld  carry  the  county ; 
after  J  went  up  there  and  saw  the  number  of  these  small  ballots  that 
were  i)ut  in  the  box,  I  «4•a^■e  u\>  the  matter.  I  knew  that  we  could  not 
be  successfid,  thouiih  I  was  satisfied  Ave  had  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
They  were  sorting  out  the  snudl  ballots  in  all  four  of  the  wards.  All 
the  wards  with  tlie  exception  of  one  had  a  majority  of  150  to  200  on  a 
fair  count.  I  went  back  to  the  second  waid,  and  they  were  doing  the 
same  thing-  there— sorting  out  these  snuill  tickets. 

Q.  How  many  small  tickets  did  they  vote  at  ward  four  ? — A.  1  couldn't 
tell ;  I  was  not  on  the  iifside ;  they  didn't  allow  any  of  us  in.  I  didn't 
see  the  super\'isor  until  later  in  the  evening.  '  He  said  there  were  a  few 
of  these  small  tickets  voted  in  that  ward.  Altogether  there  were  twice 
as  many  Democratic  ballots  in  the  box  as  Eepublican  ballots.  The 
Rei)ublicans  had  hardly  any  votes.     The  exact  number  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  Eepublican  majority  heretofore  ? — A.  Something 
over  a  hundred  at  ward  four.  Ward  three  was  nearly  on  a  balance.  In 
ward  two  we  always  had  a  majority. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  at  ward  four,  last  election  ? — A.  I  cannot 
say  exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Democratic  majority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  large  majority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^).  How  was  it  at  ward  two  I — A.  The  same  way. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  ward  three? — A.  The  same  way. 

Q.  And  at  ward  one  ? — A.  The  Democrats  hardly  ever  polled  over 
twenty-five  or  fifty  votes  there  before,  and  this  time  they  had  a  majority 
there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  saw  them  at  all  tlie 
polls.     1  did  not  see  them  counting  out  at  one  poll. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  had  tissue  ballots  there? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
the  supervisor  told  me  so ;  besides,  I  know  they  could  not  have  beat  us 
unless  they  had  done  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  we  had  a  majority.  It  is  really  a  slander 
<tn  our  people  to  say  they  would  vote  a  majority  of  Democratic  votes. 
The  Democratic  majority  is  more  than  all  the  votes  they  could  get. 

Q.  What  is  the  Democratic  majority  according  to  the  count? — A.  Two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve.  In  the  most  hotly-contested  elec- 
tion that  we  ever  had,  that  of  187G,  the  Democrats  only  got  2,400  and 
odd.  It  is  not  true  that  enough  of  our  people  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  change  the  result. 

Q.  What  is  the  Republican  majority  in  that  countv  ? — A.  From  1,700 
to  1,000. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  generally  turn  out  and  vote? — A.  They  did. 
I  canvassed  the  county  and  know  i)retty  well  how  the  matter  stood. 
The  Democrats  just  previous  to  the  election  tried,  at  several  precincts, 
by  speaking  and  persuading,  to  get  them  to  vote  other\nse;  but  the 
colored  pe()i)le  told  them  right  uj)  and  down  that  they  were  not  going 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  told  the  people  I  didn't  think  we 
would  be  allowed  to  take  our  seats,  but  that  I  thought  we  better  have 
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the  ballots  in  the  box,  ami  if  there  was  an.ythiii<i'  wrong  we  conhl  show 
that  we  had  voted. 

Q.  You  say  you  sui)posed  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  your 
seats;  what  made  you  suppose  so? — A.  Many  things.  The  general  un- 
derstanding was  all  that  way;  a  great  many  things  were  said  that  led 
us  to  that  belief.  One  day  (reneral  O'Conner  eaine  to  nic  on  the  streets. 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  run  again.  1  said  "  Yes."  He  said, 
"  You  won't  go  to  the  legislature  this  time."  I  said,  "  I  can  if  I  can 
liave  a  fair  vote."  I  told  him  that  [  had  l>een  elected  three  times,  in 
fact  four  times,  but  I  had  been  stuffed  out  the  last  time.  He  said  that 
the  Democrats  had  determined  that  they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  hold  the 
offices.  Frank  Hanna  told  me  the  same  thing;  and  it  was  the  general 
understanding  ami  talk  everywhere.  1  was  frit^ndly  with  them  sill,  and 
they  in  friendly  eonversation  Avith  me  told  me  that  they  was  tired  of  our 
holding  the  offices ;  that  they  intended  to  rule  in  that  county  and  in  the 
State  hereafter. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "they"? — A.  The  Democra?ts  that  were 
speaking  to  me.  On  the  night  of  election  John  Stirling  came  to  the 
corner  of  Main  and  AshtiMi  streets,  and  said  that  he  had  voted  twenty 
votes  against  me.  Mr.  Pradon  was  present,  and  others;  they  said 
they'd  be  daained  if  we  should  have  the  election. 

Q.  What  kind  of  votes  did  he  say  he  had  voted  ? — A.  Tissue  votes. 
Xobody  said  anything. 

Q.  He  voluntarily  made  that  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  si)oke  to  other 
gentlemen  who  said  they  had  done  these  things.  I  said  there  was  no 
occasion  for  doing  it  in  Kiehland.  He  jnstitied  it  by  saying  that  we 
cheated  them  at  Lancaster  several  years  ago.  1  sai<l  we  (lidn't,  and  we 
had  no  interest  to,  for  on  a  s(]uare  vote  we  could  beat  them  anyhow. 
He  said  we  had  had  the  offices  long  enough,  and  this  was  the  only  way 
they  could  get  them  away  from  us ;  that  they  couldn't  persuade  the  col- 
ored men  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  if  they  coiddn't  get  the 
offices  in  one  Avay  they  would  in  another,  and  we  might  as  well  under- 
stand that  tirst  as  last. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  vote  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  To  say  that  I  saw 
them  doing  that  I  could  not.  I  didn't  know  really  that  the  thing  was 
going  on  until  it  was  told  to  me.  I  had  some  hopes  of  beating  until  I 
saw  those  tickets. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see? — A.  There  were  three  little  tickets  in- 
eh)sed  in  an  ordinary  Democratic  ticket.  The  larger  ticket  was  printed 
in  red,  and  the  little  tickets  were  folded  inside.  I  thought  they  Avere 
going  to  (Ih  s(»iiiething  to  beat  us  in  tlie  election,  but  when  1  saw  how 
the  people  were  coming  out  and  voting  the  Eepuldican  ticket,  I  thought 
"We  are  going  to  have  it  yet";  but  1  didn't  think  so  any  more  Avhen  I 
saw  them  Aoting  these  snmll  tickets.  Dent  said  to  me,  "Do  you  know 
they  are  voting  these  small  tickets?"  I  said  to  him,  "Yes,  sir."  I  told 
the  peoi)le  to  continue  to  vote,  and  they  did,  just  the  same. 

Q.  ^^'as  there  a  general  turn-out  of  the  colored  people  on  that  day  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  large  as  there  usually  had  been  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  large  as  in 
187(i.  There  wr.s  less  hinderance  even  to  our  voting  than  there  was  then. 
When  we  found  out  how  things  were  going  Ave  threw  some  slurs  on  them 
for  the  way  they  Avere  doing.  They  didn't  resent  it.  They  didn't  say 
anything  back.  Tiiey  acknowledged,  in  substance,  that  they  had  taken 
that  Avay  to  beat  us. 

Q.  ]>efore  election  they  didn't  interfere  Avith  you  in  any  AAay  ? — A. 
2>ro,  sir;  in  our  county  they  could  not. 
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Q.  They  beliaved  well  up  to  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  They  didn't  interfere  dniin<i'  the  day  ? — A.  Xo,  except  one  n^an  in- 
terfered with  nie ;  he  did  really  threaten  to  shoot  nie,  but  I  don't  much 
tliink  lu'  meant  it.  AVe  had  had  our  meetings  during  the  canvass,  not 
very  o])enly.  For  a  good  while  it  was  generally  understood  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  meeting  at  Ho})kins.  One  of  the  Democrats  said 
to  me  "•  We  are  going  to  come  to  your  meeting,  not  with  the  intention  of 
making  any  disturbance,  but  with  the  intention  of  fonnng  a  division  of 
time."  They  came  there,  and  one  of  them,  John  C.  Hoi)kins,  wanted  a 
division  of  time.  I  said,  "  Let  him  speak,  or  they  will  go  back  and  say 
we  were  afraid  to  meet  them."  We  were  not  so  small  and  so  low-cul- 
tured as  that.  They  might  speak  better  than  we  could,  but  we  could 
])resent  the  facts  so  that  the  people  could  understand  us.  It  was  tinally 
agreed  to  allow  them  to  speak.  Some  said,  no,  they  didn't  want  them 
to  speak,  because  they  would  abuse  us — colored  people.  They  knew 
that  all  tlie  J)enu)crats  did  it.  One  or  two  made  a  practice  of  always 
doing  it.     Some  of  them  were  really  bitter  on  us. 

Q.  \\"ere  all  the  managers  of  the  election  in  Columbia  Democrats  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  part  of  the  suunner  Mr.  Conmer  and  Judge 
Boone  and  myself  asked  them  to  give  us  a  Republican  manager.  This 
gentlenum  j>resented  a  list  of  Eepublicans.  He  w^as  a  commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Weston,  a  Democratic  manager,  said 
]Mr.  Agnew  was  a  Republican.  He  said  that  Governor  Hampton  said 
he  put  him  (m  there  as  an  evidence  of  fair  dealing,  but  the  majority 
would  rule,  and  they  were  going  to  put  in  two  Democratic  managers. 
]Mr.  Agnew  said  he  would  not  seyve,  and  did  not ;  and  they  would  not 
allow  us  any  manager,  AVe  Republicans  never  had  failed  to  give  the 
Democrats  a  repiesentative  on  the  board  if  they  would  serve,  except  pos- 
sibly with  one  exception.  The  commissioners  always  appointed  the 
n)anagers,  and  they  didn't  allow  us  a  manager. 

Q.  Did  they  anywhere  in  the  county? — A.  Xo,  sir;  nowhere  in  Rich- 
land County.  AVe  had  always  given  them  one  manager,  and  we  our- 
selves had  a  clerk  and  two  managers.  AA^e  did  that  as  an  evidence  of 
fair  dealing.  AA^e  knew  that  we  could  carry  the  county,  and  didn't  feel 
any  objection  to  their  seeing  how  the  thing  was  conducted. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  "  i)ossibly  with  one  exception."  AA'hen  was  that  ? — A.  I 
think  it  was  in  1870. 

Q.  You  think  in  1870  there  were  no  Democrats  on  the  election  mana- 
gers I — A.  No,  sir,  on  the  board  of  commissioners,  I  said.       . 

Q.  On  all  the  boards  when  you  were  in  power  there  was  a  majority  of 
Republicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  Republican  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  majority  of  election  commissioners  were  Republicans? — 
A.  I  think  in  1870  all  Avere.  1  was  one  myself  at  that  time,  and  I  re- 
nu'nd)er  it. 

Q.  Alight  there  not  have  been  other  elections  when  all  three  were 
Republicans  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  election  commissioners  in  1876  ? — A.  I  thiidc 
they  were  Colonel  AlcAIaster,  U.  P.  Johnson,  and  J.  T.  En  saw. 

Q.  AVhat  were  their  politics  ? — A.  Ensaw  and  Johnson  were  Repub- 
licans; AIcAIaster  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Up  to  187G  the  Republicans  held  the  machinery  of  election? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Agnew,  in  1871,  was  the  Democratic  coinmissiouer,  and 
Solomon  and  Johnson  were  Republicans. 
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Q.  Tlieii,  ^^ilih' tliclvcpublicaiKs  Iiekl  llie  Jiiiichiner.v  of  the  election,  the 
elections  went  llepublieau  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  it  really  was  so. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  while  the  Republicans  were  in  power  in  the  State  and 
held  the  machinery  of  election,  the  elections  went  Republican? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  do  not  say  so;  that  was  not  the  reason;  tlu;  elections  "went  lie- 
publican  because  there  was  a  majority  of  Itepublicans  to  do  the  voting", 
and  not  because  the  Republicans  held  the  machinery  of  election. 

Q.  J)id  the  Democrats  carry  liichlaiul  County  while  the  llepublicans 
held  the  machinery  of  election  ? — A.  Not  as  a  conse<iuence  of  that,  but 
as  being  really  a  tact.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  you  are  trying  to  nudve 
out  as  a  neci'ssary  thing  the  result  iVom  one  cause  what  really  resulted 
from  another. 

Q.  What  (;ause  ? — A.  Xot  because  the  R('i)nblicans  had  the  machinery 
of  election,  but  because  we  had  the  ^■otes,  sir.  There  was  never,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  have  been  a(Mjuainted  Avith  the  matter  for  some  tinu', 
any  nufair  dealings  charged  upon  the  l{ei)ublicans  in  liichlaud  County 
about  the  elections. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  IJepnblicans  held  the  machinery  of 
election  the  elections  went  IJepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  becanse  we  always 
got  onr  votes  counted  when  we  pnt  them  in  the  box,  and  so  rightfully 
carried  the  election. 

Q.  Y'ou  said  yon  never  did  nnfairly  because  you  had  a  majority  with- 
out it  ? — A.  I  said  we  had  our  votes  connted  as  they  were  put  in  the 
box;  l)nt  in  187S  we  did  not  have  them  counted,  because  the  ballot-box 
was  stutfed  with  tissue  ballots.  The  ])emocrats  had  more  majority  tlian 
they  had  votes,  and  that  prepondenuu-e  of  votes  were  tissue-ballots;  the 
larger  votes  were  taken  out  and  the  small  ones  left  in  the  box.  They 
took  ont  licpublican  votes  and  left  in  Democratic  ones. 

Q.  AYere  you  present  at  the  drawing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  While  they  were  drawing  ont  those  votes? — A.  Y"es,  sir.  I  went 
from  i)lace  to  i)lace. 

Q,  While  they  were  drawing  at  each  of  these  wards  were  you  pres- 
ent ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  different  times. 

Q.  While  they  Avere  drawing  the  snrplus  ballots  found  in  the  box  were 
you  at  Avards  two,  three,  and  four? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  different  times.  I 
would  leave  at  one  Avard  after  they  had  begun  to  draw  and  get  to  another 
before  they  were  through  di'aAving  out  there. 

Q.  And  you  saAv  them  drawn  out  at  three  diflerent  wards  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  HoAv  far  Avere  those  Avards  apart  ? — A.  From  Avard  two  to  ward 
three  Avas  tbout  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  AA^ards  are  laid  out  there 
more  regularly  than  here. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  of  the  room  so  as  to  see  how  the  drawing  Avas 
carried  on  ? — I  sa.Av  from  the  AvindoAv;  I  was  not  inside. 

{}.  Do  you  not  get  your  information  mainly  from  others? — A.  I  saw 
by  looking  through  the  window  as  directly  as  I  am  looking  at  you. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  Democratic  from  liepublican  tickets  by  looking 
through  the  wnidow  in  that  Avay  ? — A.  I  could  tell  the  size  of  them,  and 
I  could  tell  the  large  Repul)lican  ticket  from  the  little  tissue  tickets  by 
the  size.  They  didn't  make  any  denial  of  this  matter;  they  acknoAvl- 
edged  and  justilied  it. 

Mr.  ]\IcD()XALi).  I  am  questioning  you  now,  and  the  best  Avay  for  you 
is  to  ansAver  my  questions,  and  not  go  off  to  make  speeches.  We  Avill 
get  along  faster  and  with  less  confusiou. 

The  WiT-NE.sti.  All  right,  sir;  I  Avill  try  and  answer  your  questions. 
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Q.  Who  was  this  old  man  that  you  saw  have  this  first  ticket? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  his  nan)e. 

Q.  Was  lie  cohn-ed  or  wliite? — A.  He  was  a  black  man,  sir, 

Q.  lie  was  voting  the  J)emocratic  ticket? — A.  He  had  it;  he  did  not 
w;mt  to  vote  it. 

(^.  He  took  it  for  the  purjiose  of  voting  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  Riser 
l)ersmided  him  to  vote  it. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  by  actual  physical  force  compelled  him  to? — No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  take  it,  as  yon  understand,  with  the  intention  of  vot- 
ing it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  opened  the  ticket  when  you  first  saw  it  ? — A.  It  was  open 
Avhen  I  tirst  saw  it;  I  didn't  say  that  I  saw  him  with  it  first. 

Q.  When  you  saw  it  it  was  open,  unfolded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  infornuition  of  the  tickets  being  together  from 
others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  said  liiser  gave  it  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  were  going  on  to  state  that  the  Democrats  did  not  deny  at 
Columbia  that  at  the  election  they  had  voted  these  cunnilated  tickets? — 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  The  direct  words  they  said  I  could  not 
give.  They  said  they  had  tried  to  persuade  us  to  vote  their  way,  that 
they  failed  to  bring  us  to  that,  and  they  would  resort  to  other  ways  to 
get  control  of  the  government.  They  had  tried  to  persuade  our  people 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  and  they  would  not,  and  they  had  tried 
to  control  this  election  in  another  wav. 


DICK  WALLACE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Monday,  January  27,  1S79. 

Dick  Wallace  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Qm^stion.  AYliere  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  ha^•e  lived  there  eleven 
years  this  Marcdi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Aoting  ? — A.  Ever  since  reconstrnction. 

Q.  AVhat  party  have  you  acted  with  ? — A.  The  Democrirtic  party. 

Q.  Did   you   commence   voting   the   Democratic  ticket   in   the'  first 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  ticket  did  you  vote  last  fall  ?— A,  The  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  At  Avhat  place  ? — A.  In  Colnndna,  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  last  fall ? — A.  No,  sir;  no 
part  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  l>elong  to  any  political  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Wliere  was  that  club  f — A.  It  was  Captain  Idle's  club  at  first. 

Q.  Where  was  it  organized  ? — A.  It  was  organized  on  Canvas  street, 
by  the  express  office. 

Q,  Wluit  kind  of  a  uniform  did  they  wear  on  parade  ? — A.  They  wore 
red,  white,  and  blue  shirts;  there  was  three  stripes  to  it. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  that  club,  as  near  as  you  can 
recollect  ?— A.  One  hundred  was  in  first. 
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Q.  liow  many  colored  men  belonged  to  Democratic  clubs  t — A.  Bc- 
twocu  ;>()(»  and  4(K)  iii  the  city. 

Q.  Of  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  around  there. 

Q.  AVere  you  out  in  <lirtereiit  parts  of  the  county  during-  the  canvass? 
— A.  Xo,  sir  ;   1  did  not  luive  tiIlu^ 

Q.  At  Avhat  poll  <lid  ycm  vote  at  tlie  election? — A.  At  the  court- 
house. 

Q.  That  was  at  ward  2  'I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  or  dilhculty  at  the  polls  there  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  voted  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  and  everything  was  peaceful;  it  a])- 
peared  like  Sunday. 

Q.  J)id  you  see  any  of  these  tissue  ballots  that  have  been  spoken  of 
that  day  ? — A.  iSTo,  sir;  I  did  not  see  one. 

Q.  Have  you  suffered  any  abuse  from  your  colored  lxei)ublicau  friends 
on  account  of  your  politics  ? — A.  They  threatened  me  a  little,  but  I  got 
no  abuse. 

Q.  State  what  threats  have  been  made  against  you,  and  at  what 
times. — A.  Well,  on  that  election-day  some  came  in  on  the  street,  and 
said  they  waided  me  to  vote  with  them  this  time,  and  I  asked  them  what 
they  meant,  ami  they  said  they  wanted  me  to  vote  the  Kei)ublicau  ticket 
with  them.  1  said  to  then),  "  You  know  I  do  not  vote  your  ticket,"  and 
they  said,  "Well,  go  on;  you  can't  be  anything  but  a  Democrat,  any 
way."  1  was  living  by  (xovernor  Hauipton's  residence,  and  when  I  went 
there  I  met  some  gentlemen — colored  men — and  they  asked  me  the  same 
question,  and  I  said  1  expected  to  vote  the  straight-out  Democratic  ticket, 
ami  no  further  questions  were  asked  me. 

(»).  Well,  at  any  time  before  that,  had  yon  been  threatened  on  account 
of  your  i)olitics? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  What  threats  have  they  made  against  you  before  this  time  ? — A. 
They  said  if  it  was  in  their  power  they  would  kill  every  one  that  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket;  so  1  thought  I  could  (pialify  their  minds  to  keep 
them  out  of  fusses. 

A.  And  you  always  "  (lualified"  their  miiuls  by  talking  to  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  if  tlu'y  wouhl  listen. 

Q.  About  wliat  nuud)er  of  colored  men  in  the  city  of  Columbia  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election,  as  near  as  you  can  judge  ? — 
A.  All  kinds — yellow,  bright,  and  black. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  would  you  s  ly,  from  your  best  information  ami 
knowledge,  voted  the  Deaiocratic  ticket  at  the  court-house  that  day  ? — 
A.  About  one  hundred  that  day,  of  colore<l  people ;  the}'  may  have  been 
more,  but  1  thiidi.  about  that  nmny. 

Q.  At  the  other  i»olls  have  you  any  idea  how  many  voted  there  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  visit  the  polls  until  5  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  down 
to  ward  .')  and  to  ward  4. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  some  400  Democrats  belonging  to  the  clubs  in 
Columbia  ' — A.  Yes,  sir;  T  said  between  .'iOO  and  400. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  attached  to  the  clubs  u'p  to  the  election  and  re- 
main mendjers  of  the  clubs  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Wiiat  is  your  l>usiness  ? — A.  Most  any  kind  of  work  I  can  do  to 
make  an  honest  living. 

Q.  \Vhat  do  you  do  I — A.  Well,  I  go  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Q.  Are  you  em}»loyed  al)out  the  State-house  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

il.  Did  you  ever  get  any  there? — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  sought  to  get 
any. 
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Q.  Do  you  IviioAV  Coloman  Btitie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  this  club 
was  oriianizetl — I'ver  since  l)ef()re  the  other  campaign  in  l-STO. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  his  club  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  many  members  in  his  ehib  ? — A.  I  couhl  not  say ;  I  suppose 
there  Mas  40  to  ~M). 

Q.  "Who  was  the  captain  of  your  club? — A.  Henry  Kershaw,  a  man 
who  is  out  of  tlie  penitentiary  now. 

Q.  Where  did  your  club  meet  ? — A.  At  Janey's  Hall. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  meet? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  tirst  meet  with  them  ? — A.  In  1875. 

Q.  How  many  members  did  you  have  in  187G  ? — A.  We  had  80  some 
od(l  uKMubers  in  1876  in  our  club. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  now  ? — A.  Well,  some  of  them  have  died — 
five  or  six  have  died.     There  are  now  between  (50  and  70. 

Q.  It  has  not  grown  any  since  187(5 — two  years  ago? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  is  smaller  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  the  chibs  in  Columbia? — A. Well,  there  are  dif- 
ferent chibs;  the  captain  in  tlie  other  club  was  Aleck  Foster. 

Q.  Which  ward  is  he  in  ? — A.  In  ward  4. 

Q.  Where  does  the  club  meet  ? — A,  At  ^Monument  Hall. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  tliem  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  How  many  meml)ers  in  his  club  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I 
knov.'  he  had  a  pretty  large  club. 

Q.  What  otlier  club  was  tliere  in  Columbia  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  knew, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Tliere  was  40  or  50  in  Batie's  club?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Al)Out  (iO  in  your  club,  and  you  do  not  know  how  many  in  Foster's 
club  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  anotlier  club  over  in  Green  Creek,  in  the 
ccmntry. 

Q.  A  good  many  colored  men  voted  for  Hampton  two  years  ago  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  their  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  voted  the  DemocruUc  ticket  two  years  ago  than 
last  year  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  some  voted  this  year  that  didn't  two  years 
ago. 

Q.  Hov\- many  voted  in  Columbia  two  years  ago:' — A.  I  know  there 
was  one  hundred  of  tliein  voted  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  there  was 
one  hundred  of  the  club  that  voted. 

Q.  Then  two  years  ago  you  think  one  hundred  colored^men  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  one  club. 

Q.  Do  you  think  two  years  ago  any  colored  men  voted  the  De|nocratic 
ticket,  except  the  club  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  certain  of  one  hundred, 
but  I  cimld  not  say  how  many  outside  of  the  club. 

Q.  How  luany  voted  this  last  year? — A.  I  saw  them  voting  at  the 
poll,  twenty-five  or  thirty  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  hundi^ed  voted  at  that  poll  this  last  year  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  more  than  that.  You  asked  lue  before  how  many,  and  1  said 
one  hundred. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  more  men  in  your  club  this  year  ? — A.  Be- 
cause the  IIei)ubli(;an  party  did  not  get  so  red  hot;  everything  was  quiet 
on  that  day;  but,  of  course,  there  would  have  l)een  a  ditference  if  any 
more  clubs  had  been  there.     It  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  electicm. 

Q.  You  think  if  two  or  three  more  colored  men  had  been  in  there 
would  have  been  a  row  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  would  have  gone  in 
as  they  did  two  y  ars  ago. 
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Q.  Wliydo  you  think  there  was  no  row  this  year  ? — A.  It  was  because 
it  was  jjeaceable;  tliey  liked  tlie  hist  <iovernor. 

Q.  ^o  ]{ei)ublicau  has  ever  made  an  attack  on  you  because  you  were 
a  Democrat  ' — A.  Xo,  sir.  Thi'y  knocked  (h>wn  a  small  building'  I  had 
after  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  doin<;"  it  ? — A.  1  did  not;  but  I  was  living' in  the 
house  I  rented,  and  the  men  c;ime  there  the  next  day  to  tell  nu',  and  did 
tell  me  that  the  house  was  kuo(;ked  down.  They  knocked  the  four  pillars 
from  un<ler  it.  1  said  that  did  not  amount  to  much.  They  destroyed 
about  400  feet  of  lumber  by  doing  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  lived  near  Hampton's  residence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  him? — A.  About  300  or  400  yards. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  you  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  employed  by  any- 
body. 

Q.  What  do  you  work  at  ? — A.  I  work  at  all  kinds  of  work. 

Q.  You  must  be  employed  by  somebody  then  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  go  and 
get  jobs. 

Q.  What  kind  ? — A.  Whitewashing  and  biick-lajing. 


COLEMAX  BATIE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jamiary  21,1810. 

Coleman  Batie  (colored)  sworn  aud  examined. 
By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Question.  AVhere  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Q.  How  long  ha\'e  you  lived  there  t — A.  About  four  years  since  last 
Octolier. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  raised  in  the 
State. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  The  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  Democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
chairman  of  tlie  colored  Democratic  club  in  Columbia  in  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  that  is,  I  was  president  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  quite  a  luunber  of  colored  Democrats  there? — A.  Y^'es, 
sir ;  all  the  members  of  my  club  were  colored. 

Q.  How  numy  of  them  are  there  ? — A.  In  the  club  that  I  was  president 
of  there  was  upwards  of  40  names  enrolled  on  the  roll. 

Q.  You  will  be  asked  a  question  as  to  the  names  of  these  men,  no  doubt, 
and  therefore  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  bo  particular  as  to  the  names  of 
some  of  them. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  thci-e  Democratic  clubs  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir:  a  great  many 
of  them.  Each  ward  has  one  besides  ours ;  that  is,  each  ward  has  a  Dem- 
ocratic club. 

Q.  With  more  or  less  members? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  wards  are  there  in  the  city  ? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Each  ward  has  a  colored  Democratic  club? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not 
exactly  mean  that.  There  was  only  one  Democratic  colored  club  in  the 
city  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  on  the  ])art  of  Democratic  colored  men  in 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  party;  do  tliey  have  any  trouble  with  the 
other  cohu'ed  men;  do  the  Reiuiblic^au  colonnl  men  make  any  fuss  about 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  not  seen  much  trouble,  but  the  members  of  my 
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club  very  often  tell  uie  what  liad  been  stated  to  tliein,  and  that  some  had 
said  to  tliein  on  a  few  occasions,  "Yon  Democratic  nii>jier.s  onght  to  be 
hnnu'  and  bnrned  to  death";  and  snch  things  as  that  have  been  nsed  to 
me  myself  by  colored  lle]»ublicans. 

Q.  JkM-anse  of  your  politics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliey  tliought  you  should  be  hung  or  shot  because  you  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket '! — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  man  said  one  evening  that  if  he 
had  his  way  about  it,  he  would  tar  aiul  feather  me  and  burn  me  to  death. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  His  name  was  Eichard  Wilson. 

Q.  To  what  church,  if  any,  do  you  belong  ? — A.  I  don't  belong  to  any 
(;hurch. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  used  by  any  of  the  colored  people  there 
in  the  churches  regarding  political  matters? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowing.  I  had  one  colored  man  say  to  me — he  used  to  work  in  the 
State-house  before  the  ele(;tion,  and  they  had  a  lied-Shirt  parade  and 
Democratic  si)eaking  on  the  Saturday  in  the  park,  and  a  few  days  before 
that  he  said  to  me  that  he  was  coming  out  in  a  red  shirt  in  the  i)arade 
on  Friday.  On  Friday  he  refused  to  come  out  in  a  red  shirt,  and  a  few 
days  after  that  he  was  telling  me  and  some  others  that  the  reason  he 
did  not  come  out  was  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  his  church. 

Q.  But  you,  not  being  a  church-member,  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  church  rules  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  military  organization  ? — A.  IS^o,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  military*  organizations  in  Richland  County  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  there  are  some  few. 

Q.  Under  the  State  ?— A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  have  lived  there  several  years,  you  say  ? — A.  I  have. 

i}.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  military  organization  of  the 
State  prior  to  Governor  Hampton's  election  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
much  about  it,  only  I  have  seen  them  out  in  the  streets  at  times. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  the  militia  at  that  time  were  colored 
men  under  Governor  Chamberlain  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  there  were 
white  companies  and  colored,  both,  but  the  militia,  I  think,  were  all 
colored  men. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Democratic  processions  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  common  for  them  to  display  the  United  States 
flag  ? — A.  Very  common,  sir. 

By  the  Chatr^ian  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  work  in  the  State-house. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  State-house? — A.  Well,  off  and 
on  ever  siiice  Governor  Hampton  became  governor. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  a  Democrat? — A.  When  I  first  became 
free. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  a  voter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  last  fall  you  organized  a  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AA'hat  did  you  call  it  ? — A.  We  called  it  a  Democratic  club. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  ? — A.  We  had  an  empty  store  underneath 
the  opera  house,  between  Simmons'  grocery  store  and  Mr.  Eobson's  dry- 
good  store. 

Q.  How  did  you  organize  your  club  ? — A.  We  advertised  by  the 
morning  i)aper  for  a  colored  Democratic  club  at  this  place,  to  meet  that 
night,  and  the  (h)ors  would  be  open  free  to  everybody. 

Q.  It  did  not  cost  anything — no  fee  to  join  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expenses? — A.  After  we  got  the  club  organized 
we  cliarged  each  member  of  the  club. 
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Q.  Wliat  did  you  cliar^e  ? — A.  Ten  coiits  a  uiylit,  onco  a  week. 

Q.  n)i<l  you  ever  pay  any  reut  ? — A.  We  di<l  not  liaAe  any  rent. 

Q.  How  did  you  ^et  tlie  liall  without  any  rent  ? — A.  Well,  the  city 
had  eliariic  of  that  biiildiii.u-,  hud  they  let  me  have  it  free  of  charjji;e. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  nieet'^ — A.  Once  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  ha^•e  red  shirts? — A.  We  did  not  have  red  shirts  to  meet 
in  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  have  red  shirts  '.—A.  We  had  red  shirts  on  the  day  of  the 
procession.     Some  of  thcin  did  and  some  did  not. 

().  Where  did  ycm  !L;et  those ;  did  the  clnh  furnish  them? — A.  Our 
elul)  did  not. 

Q.  AVhieh  club  did  ?— A.  1  tliink  the  executi\'e  committee  furnished 
them.     All  the  white  clubs  lm<l  them. 

Q.  On  Avhat  ni.uht  did  you  meet  ? — A.  Sometimes  on  Wednesday  and 
sometimes  on  Thursday  niiiht. 

Q,  You  had  40  men  on  the  roll  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;   some  40  0(hl. 

Q.  Y'ou  cannot  remend)er  hoAv  many? — A.  No,  sir;  not  ju'ecisely. 

Q.  IIow  nmny  did  you  usually  get  to  come  out  to  the  meethig  ? — A. 
Thirty  or  fort>'. 

Q.  Did  you  make  s])eeches  to  them? — A.  Sometimes  I  Avould,  and 
sometimes  other  members  of  the  club. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  you  have  not  had  any  trouble  yourself  for  being-  a  Demo- 
crat?— A.  No,  sir,  not  nuu'h;  some  little  tlireats  made  to  me,  but  I 
di<bft  pay  nuu'h  attention  to  them.  I  did  not  try  to  buihl  up  any 
trouble  on  myself.  In  many  cases,  if  I  had  made  assertions,  they  would 
have  returned  against  me. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  society,  except  this  club? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  belong  to  any  society. 

Q.  No  secret  society?— A.  No,  sir;  nothing.  I  don't  belong  to  any 
secret  society. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  go  to  church? — A.  Very  often. 

Q.  What  church  do  you  attend? — A.  Well,  different  churches  in  this 
citv. 

Q.  Colored  or  white  ?— A.  Both. 

Q.  Where  do  you  generally  go? — A,  To  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Q.  Zion  Baptist  Church? — A.  The  Washington  street  Methodist 
church. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  places  of  entertainment,  parties  and  balls  ? — A.  Not 
very  often.     I  don't  remember  of  going  to  one  but  once  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  are  not  out  nuu'h  in  societv  ? — A.  I  am  on  the  streets  every 
day. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  disturbed  in  any  case  except  what  you  have 
stated  ? — A.  Not  except  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Y^ours  is  the  only  colored  Democratic  chib  in  the  city  ? — A.  Y'es, 
sir;  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  had  been  another,  would  you  have  known  it  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  colored  employes  of  the  State-house  put  on  red 
sliii-ts  ? — A.   I  don't  think  all  of  them  did. 

Q.  Did  any  refuse  ? — A.  Sonu'  could  not  get  red  shirts  to  put  on. 

(J.  Well,  (iid  anybody  working  at  the  State-house  refuse? — A.  Only 
one  man,  I  tt»ld  you  about. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Robert  Scribiu'r. 

Q.   Was  he  discharged ?— A.   Yes,  sir;    he  was  discharged  shortly 
afterwards. 
35  s  C 
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Q.  Was  it  on  tliat  account?— A.  I  don't  know  Mhetlier  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  next  day? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  was  eitlier  dis- 
charged or  quit.     He  left  tliere  some  little  time  afterwards. 

Q.  J)o  you  know  bow  he  voted? — A.  Xo',  sir. 

Q.  Doii't  you  know  that  he  was  promised  a  reappointment  if  he  would 
wear  a  red  shirt  and  come  out;  did  you  hear  that? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  What  Avas  your  business  about  tlie  State-house? — A.  I  am  messen- 
ger of  the  court  "of  claims,  and  of  the  railroad  commissioner's  oflice. 

By  ]\[r.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Scribner  was  discharged  the  next  day  after 
he  refused  to  wear  a  red  shirt? — A.  It  was  some  time  soon  after. 

Q.  ])on't  you  know  that  it  was  the  next  day  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  can't  say 
that  I  knoAV  jjositively. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  club  are  em])loyed  about  the  State- 
hoAse  and  other  oovernment  buildinjis f — A.  AVell,  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  my  club  are  employed,  some  at  the  State-house,  and  some  at  the 
asylum. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  they  not  all  employed  at  some  of  those  places  ? — A.  Xot  all. 

By  Mr.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  ])o  you  k'liow  of  any  colored  men  being  discharged  from  the  asy- 
lum because  they  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  voted  the  Ke- 
publican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  heard? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  anybody  being 
discharged  from  the  asylum  on  account  of  their  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  number  of  colored  men  have  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  asylum? — A.  I  know  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  ])o  you  know  how  they  voted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  a  Democrat  since  you  were  free  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  joined  that  party  because  they  gave  you  youpfreedom  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Democratic  colored  men  employed  at  the 
State-house  while  Governor  Chamberlain  was  in  oftice? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  Democratic  colored  men  employed  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  State  under  l\ei)ublicau  management  ? — A.  Never 
did. 

By  Mr.  Caimeron  : 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  how  many  of  your  clul)  are  employed 
about  the  State-house  or  in  any  other  of  the  State  departments  at  Colum- 
bia ? — A.  I  think  about  four  members  of  my  club  are  employed  at  the 
State  house. 

Q.  How  nmny  during  the  session  of  legislatiu-e? — A.  ATell,  the  most 
of  the  employes  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  are  from  different 
€oiuities.     You  mean  employed  in  the  legislature  during  the  session  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  don't  remend)er  but  two,  myself  and  one  other. 

Q.  Is  John  Lee  a  member  of  your  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  h-e  employed  at  the  State-house  or  is  he  not  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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PAUL  LUDWIG. 

Charleston,  January  27,  1S79. 

Paul  Llt^wig  sworn  niul  examined. 
By  :\Ir.  .A[rl)ONALD : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  How  lon^-  have  you  liveil  there  ? — A.  lSin(-e  1870. 

Q.  With  wliat  political  party  do  you  ahiliate  ? — A.  The  Deiuocratic 
party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  election  canvass  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  the  Democratic  ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  ])olitical  meetinjis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  attend  political  meetin.ys  in  Eichland 
County  ? — A.  Only  one  in  ]vichl;nid  County,  at  the  park. 

Q.  Ave  you  a  member  of  any  military  or.uiinization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  (U'ganization  .' — A.  The  Columbia  Flying-  Artillery. 

Q.  AVere  you  in  Columbia  on  the  day  of  election  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  transpired  there  in  re<;ard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
election  was  con(lucte(l  ? — A.  I  was  a  challen,uer  at  the  i)oIls  in  ward  1. 
I  Avent  to  the  polls  about  half  past  live  in  the  morning  and  staid  there 
until  six  in  the  eveninii'.     Breakfast  and  diniu'r  we  got  sent  to  us. 

Q.  State  how  the  voting  was  conducted  at  that  ward  ! — A.  The  place 
where  the  box  was  was  an  old  store ;  the  dool-  was  open ;  the  table  Avas 
set  in  front  of  the  door ;  the  box  was  set  on  the  table.  In  the  morning, 
at  six  o'clock,  the  managers  oi)ened  the  box  and  showed  ever^'body  that 
there  Avere  no  tickets  in  it.  Then  they  closed  the  box.  At  six  o'clock 
a  colored  man  named  Press.  Thomi>son  was  standing  there.  ThcA'oting 
Avent  on  until  half  i)ast  eight  very  slowly.  About  nine  they  connneuced 
to  push  in  (iuite  heavily,  llight  in  front  of  the  door,  Avhere  the  box 
Avas,  Ave  had  a  railing.  Voters  came  in  at  one  end  of  the  railing  and 
Avent  out  at  the  other  end.  A  man  stood  right  inside  of  the  railing.  I 
asked  him  to  jilease  step  out. 

Q.  Did  his  being  there  interfere  Avitk  persons  passing  around  ? — A. 
Y^es,  sir;  he  Avas  l)h)cking  up  the  way.  Before,  when  Aery  few  Avould 
come  in  to  vote,  Ave  didn't  object;  but  when  the  crowd  came  in  heavy  I 
objected,  and  asked  him  to  come  out.  He  said  he' would  not.  I  said 
the  boar<l  of  managers  had  given  the  order  that  nobody  should  stay  in- 
side, and  again  asked  him  to  coma  out.  He  said  he  hail  a  right  in  there. 
I  asked  him  on  AA'hat  ground.  He  said  he  Avas  United  States  deputy 
marshal.  I  said,  '^  The  United  States  1ms  no  right  to  a  deputy  marshal 
in  places  containing  less  than  20,000  inhabitants."  1  said,  "  You  can  stay 
as  a  priA'ate  citizen,  and  look  at  the  election  going  on,  but  you  cannot 
blockade  the  Avay."  I  told  the  chairman  of  the  Avard  that  here  Avas  the 
deputy  marshal  interfering  Avith  the  election.  He  asked  me  to  take 
out  a  Avarrant  for  him.  I  (lid  so.  I  challenged  during  that  day  elcAen 
votes;  om^  of  the  A'oters,  AVarren  Marshall,  I  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  he  lived  in  Charleston.  The  board  of  managers  decided  tlmt  he 
had  a  right  to  Aote,  and  he  did  A^ote.  I  challenged  three  colored  men's 
A'otes — two  of  them  because  they  AAcre  convicts  out  of  the  penitentiary 
who  ha<l  served  their  full  time,  and  had  ncA-er  been  i)ardoned.  One  we 
AA'cre  doubtful  of;  so  we  Avent  down  to  the  State  office,  and  looked  oA'er 
the  records,  and  found  that  he  had  been  pardoned,  and  he  voted  altout 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  challenged  three  other  men  Avho  Avere 
paupers.     Besides  that,  the  election  Avas  very  quiet. 
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Q.  Were  yon  one  of  the  artillery  eoin])any  that  Ti'ent  down  to  Snni- 
ter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVlicre  were  yonr  jiuns  kejit  after  you  got  down  to  Sumter  ? — A. 
In  the  engine-house  that  behniged  to  Suniter. 

Q.  AVlien  Avas  it  that  you  went  down  to  Sumter  with  those  guns? — 
A.  AVe  started  on  tlie  11th  of  Oetober,  at  half  ])ast  eight. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  these  pieces  fired  oft"  tirst? — A.  Half  past  flye 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Ydu  started  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  started  the  tiring  at  half  past  live  in  the  morning  ?— A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Q.  Not  earlier  than  that  ? — A.  Not  a  shot  was  tired  any  earlier  than 

that. 

Q.  AVhere  were  the  pieces  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at 
the  dei)ot  ? — A.  Only  one  i)iece  was  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  AVhere  was  the  other  f — A.  Standing  on  the  grounds.  I  forget 
tlie  name  of  the  park.    There  was  a  monument  right  there. 

Q.  You  had  one  piece  at  the  park  and  one  at  the  depot  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  AVhieh  one  of  these  pieces  was  afterwards  run  up  into  the  street  ? — 
A.  The  piece  from  the  park. 

Q.  AVhen  the  rioters  came  out,  the  piece  from  the  park  was  drawn  up 
into  the  street ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  take  down  from  Columbia  ? — A. 
Blank  cartridges. 

Q.  If  aiiytliing  was  put  in  those  cannon  that  were  taken  out  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  riot,  what  was  put  in  them  ? 

The  AViTNESS.  Y'ou  mean  the  piece  that  we  ran  up  from  the  i>ark  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Y^es,  sir. 

A.  Nails. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  done? — A.  About  half  past  one  or  two 
o'clock,  possibly  as  late  as  half  past  two. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  streets  at  the  time? — A. 
The  streets  were  tilled  by  a  mob.  We  were  assured  by  a  good  many  that 
they  were  going  to  take  our  pieces  from  us. 

Q.  And  what  you  did  was  done  to  lu^otect  yourselves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  etfort  made  to  fire  it  ? — A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  return  ? — A.  We  returned  that  evening-. 
Some  part  of  the  comjiany  returned,  but  a  part  of  them  did  not  go  till 
the  next  dav ;  Ave  could  not  arrange  for  the  pieces  to  go  until  the  next 
day. 

By  Mr.  CAiMERON : 

Q.  Who  loaded  the  cannon  with  nails  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  a  mend)erof  the  company  ? — A.  I  am  ordnance  sergeant 
of  the  company. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  nails  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  onlj'  I  got  them 
out  of  a  store  there ;  I  Avas  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  cannot  tell  the 
name  of  the  man  Avho  kei)t  the  store. 

Q.  By  Avhose  order  did  yuu  load  it  Avith  nails  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
thing  looked  so  squally 

Q.  No  matter  Avhether  things  looked  squally  or  not.  Who  ordered 
you  to  load  the  (jannon  with  nails  ? — A.  I  did  it  on  my  oavu  responsibility. 
No  oflicer  Avas  there,  and  I  was  next  in  command. 

Q.  Did  you  traA-el  iu  the  Democratic  procession  that  day  ? — A.  Y^es, 
sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  pnx'ession  start  from  .' — A.  From  the  park  where 
they  had  our  piece. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  your  i)ieces  with  you  iu  tlie  procession  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  only  one. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  travel  iu  the  procession  with  your  cannon  .' — A. 
Only  to  the  dcjjot. 

Q.  AVhat  distance  is  that.* — A.  About  a  mile,  I  should  say ;  I  could 
not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  of  tlu'  com])any  were  alonin"  with  the  ])iece  in  the  i>ro- 
cession  f — A.  Ouly  one  half  of  them — nine  luen.  We  did  not  have  the 
whole  company,  only  two  pieces.  There  were  nine  men  went  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  other  nine  staid  with  the  piece  that  we  left  behind  us. 

Q.  Who  ran  the  cannon  up  in  front  of  the  court-house  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  By  whose  order  ? — A.  By  nobody's  order. 

Q.  You  did  that  on  your  own  responsibility  ? — A.  On  my  own  respon- 
sibility, sir. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  cannon? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  on  the  cannon. 

Q.  AVere  horses  attached  to  th\?  piece  at  any  time  durinii'  the  day  .' — A. 
jSTo,  sir;  we  had  two  nudes  there. 

Q.  Did  the  nudes  .uo  in  the  procession  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  the  piece  from 
the  park  we  ran  up  by  hand. 

Q.  But  when  you  started  in  the  morning  were  mules  attached  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ran  the  piece  from  the  park  to  the  court-house  by  hand  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir ;  by  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  load  it  after  you  ran  it  up  to  the  court-house  or  before  ? — 
A.  Xt  was  loaded  after.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  have  a  cannon  loaded 
and  run  over  the  rocks  and  pavement. 

Q.  You  loaded  it  after  it  was  brought  up  in  front  of  the  court-house  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  staid  there  about  fifteen  minutes  in  front  of  the  court- 
liouse  before  we  loaded  it.  Then,  seeing  how  squally  things  looked,  I 
did  load  it,  after  hearing  the  threats  made  that  they  were  about  to  take 
the  piece. 

Q.  What  <lid  you  ride  uj)  in  front  of  the  court-house  for  ? — A.  I  heard 
the  fire-bell. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  orders  to  run  the  piece  up  to  the  court-house  if 
you  heard  the  fire-bell  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  the  least. 

Q.  AVhat  was  your  obje(;t  in  running  it  up  ? — A.  Very  close  to  the 
court-house  there  was  a  house  there  where  the  different  clubs  got  their 
lunches. 

Q.  The  Democratic  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  up  there  going  to  get 
a  small  luncli,  when  the  fire-bells  started.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
They  said,  "  iSome  colored  men  are  coming  to  take  the  arms."  A  com- 
pany ha<l  about  40  stack  of  arms  there,  and  I  was  told  that  the  colored 
l)0]ndation  were  trying  to  take  possession  of  the  arms. 

Q.  AVho  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  heard  it  from  some  colored  men. 

Q.  AYhat  c()lored  men  ? — A.  How  do  I  know  what  their  names  were? 

Q.  I  don't  know ;  that  is  the  reason  T  am  asking  you.  Where  were 
the  men  that  had  the  arms  ? — A.  I  suppose 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know  where  they 
were  right  at  that  time;  1  saw  them  afterwards. 

Q.  Saw  who  afterwards  ? — A.  Tlu'  men  to  whom  the  arms  belonged. 

Q.  AMiowere  they? — A.  I  heard  that  they  were  members  of  the  Suul- 
ter  Light  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  the  unarmed  colored  men  were  going  to  take 
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arms  Itoloiijiiiig- to  some  Avliite  eompauies  ? — A.  The  colored  men  were 
not  unarmed. 

Q.  You  lieard  tliat  the  ooh^'ed  men  were  goiii.c:  to  take  the  arms  be- 
loiijiiug  to  some  white  companies,  and  tlierenpon  you  ran  the  camion  up 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  How  many  men  had  you  with  you? — A.  Nine  men. 

ii.  A\liere  did  you  phice  your  men? — A.  Kight  in  front  of  the  court- 
house. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  court-house? — A.  Very  close;  the  street  is  close 
to  the  court-house. 

Q.  "Which  way  did  you  point  the  cannon? — A.  Towards  the  court- 
house. 

Q.  How  manj'  ballots  were  polled  at  ward  number  1,  Columbia? — A. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  staid  all  day  till  six  o'clock,  then  I  was  tired  out  and 
went  liome. 

(,).  Who  stutted  the  ballot-box  there  that  day?— A.  Xobody  that  I 
saw. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  more  ballots  in  the  box  than  there 
were  names  on  the  poll-books  of  that  ward? — A.  Only  32. 

Q.  AVho  put  those  ballots  in  the  box? — A.  I  don't  know;  1  had  no 
right  to  ask  men  who  deposited  ballots  whether  they  put  in  one  or  two. 
I  liad  Nat.  Eeed  arrested  for  voting  two  tickets  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  them? — A.  Xo;  I  saw  what  he  was  trying  to  do  in 
time  enough  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  said  a  moment  ago  that  ;\'ou  had  no  right  to  ask  whether  a 
man  i)ut  in  one  ticket  or  more. — A.  If  a.  man  was  putting  in  a  big 
ticket,  it  might  have  a  smaller  one  inside  of  it,  and  I  would  hav^  no 
right  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  i)utting  in  one  or  more. 

Q.  ]>id  you  carefully  examine  the  Democratic  tickets  to  see  whether 
they  were  big  or  not  ? — A.  Every  challenger  looks  out  for  his  own  party. 

Q.  Y"ou  didn't  think  it  your  business  to  look  out  for  frauds  perpetrated 
by  the  Democrats? — A.  I  would  stop  a  Democrat  as  well  as  a  Eepubli- 
can  if  I  saw  him  committing  a  fraud. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  correct  when  you  said  every  challeng'er  should 
look  out  for  his  own  party? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  quite. 

(^>.  That  was  a  mistake  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  did  yon  vote? — A.  At  ward  1. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? — A. 
Since  1869. 

Q.  Where  were  you  naturalized? — A.  In  New  Y^ork  City. 

(^  AVhen  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — A.  In  1861.  I  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  January. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  declare  your  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen '? — A.  To  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  New  Y^ork  City. 

Q.  Y^ou  never  went  before  the  court  but  once? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
before  the  court  twice. 

Q.  When  did  you  declare  yonr  intention  to  become  a  citizen  ? — A.  I 
got  my  tirst  pa])ers  out  when  I  had  been  three  years  here. 

Q.  You  came  in  1861? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  in  January,  1861. 

Q.  When  did  you  declare  your  intention  ? — A.  In  1867. 

Q.  And  got  ycmr  next  papers  when  ? — A.  In  lS6t). 

Q.  Y^ou  ])robably  did  not  know  that  you  violated  the  law? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  live  years  in  the  coinitry  before  I  got  my  second  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  at  Avard  No.  1  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(^  Did  you  see  any  of  them  voting? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(^>.  Did  you  yourself  vote  one? — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  T\nien  did  you  iirst  see  tissue  ballots? — A,  About  a  quarter  past 
six  o'clock  iu  tlio  inoriiiuj^". 

Q.  AVlio  liad  tiiein'^ — A.  They  were  lying  on  a  little  table  right  close 
to  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  0])euly  exposed  ? — A.  Yes,"  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  challenged  three  persons  who  were  paupers? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supported  by  any  public  charity? — A.  Yes,  sir;  supported  by  the 
city;  we  had  a  list  of  all  the  paui)ers  who  Avere  supported  by  the  city, 
made  out  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  council. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  challenger? — A.  By  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  executive  committee. 


JOHN  LEE, 


Charleston,  January  2G,  1879. 

John  Lee  (colored)  SAvorn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Richland  County — Co- 
lumbia. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  lived  there  ? — X.  I  was  sold  into  Columbia  iu 
1858. 

Q.  And  have  lived  there  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  part  of  the  State? — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Sumter 
till  I  got  to  be  twelve  years  old,  then  I  was  sold  into  Columbia. 

Q.  And  have  lived  there  ever  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  of  Rich- 
land County? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stumped  the  State  for  Hampton. 

Q.  Before  that  time  with  what  party  did  you  affiliate  ? — A.  I  have 
always  been  a  Democrat.     I  never  voted  a  Republican  ticket  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  the  election  of  1876  the  first  time  you  ever  took  an  active 
pait  in  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  worked  for 
the  same  party,  for  Ham])ton. 

Q.  Did  you  <'anvass  through  the  State  any? — A.  I  was  in  several 
counties.     1  did  not  go  through  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  in  Richland  County? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  any  political  clubs  in  that  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  State  your  experience  in  Richland  County  in  organizing  political 
clubs,  and  state  what  number  of  colored  ])ersons  joined  the  political 
clubs  that  you  assisted  in  organizing,  and  what  resistance  you  met  with 
among  peoph'  of  your  own  color. — A.  I  got  up  a  Democratic  club,  and 
during  the  time  I  was  getting  it  uj)  Avhenever  I  asked  a  man  to  join, 
somebody  would  interfere;  somebody  wouhl  say,  "]>on't  listen  to  that 
damned  Democratic  nigger;  the  ])emocrats  want  to  put  you  back  into 
slavery."  I  said,  "We  dei)end  on  the  whites,  and  the  whites  <lei)end  on 
us;  we  ought  to  have  a  right  understanding  with  each  other  and  to 
work  togetlier.''  Anderson  Sherber  said  that  my  wife  ought  to  be 
burned  until  e\ery  thread  was  burne<l  ott"  from  her  for  living  with  me 
when  I  Avas  a  Democrat.     Others  said  I  ought  to  be  hung. 

Q.  Wliat  number  of  colored  men,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  united  Avith 
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the  Uemoerats  in  Eichlaiul  County  .' — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  now  all  of 
them  to  save  my  life.  There  were  300  or  400  of  them,  sir,  belonged  to 
the  Democratic  elnbs. 

(^).  l)i<l  you  know  of  any  members  of  clubs  being  persecuted  by  men 
of  tlieir  own  color  on  account  of  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

(.).  What  was  the  character  of  the  persecution  ? — A.  Threatening  to 
kill,  telling  their  wives  to  leave  them;  sometimes  their  red  shirts  were 
torn  off  from  them  in  the  streets;  some  were  pulled  oft' from  their  horses 
when  they  wei'c  riding  in  the  i)rocession. 

(^).  AVhat  was  the  uniform  of  the  Democratic  clubs  ? — A.  lied  shirts. 

i}.  AVere  they  worn  by  colored  Democrats  as  well  as  white  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  other  counties  besi«h>s  Eichland  ? — A.  I  was. 

(^.  In  what  other  counties  ? — A.  Sumter,  for  one. 

(^.  Were  you  at  Sumter  on  the  12th  of  October  last '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  of  the  two  conventions  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  s])eak  at  cither  of  them  ! — A.  1  spoke  the  day  the  Eadicals 
had  a  big  meeting  there ;  1  spoke  at  the  court-house.  1  saw  the  riot 
about  Mr.  Coghlan. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  diflicult^'  between  31r.  Coghlan  and  a  yomig  man 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  made  there  by  the  colored  men  against 
the  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  did  you  hear  these  threats  made  ? — A.  Eight  in  front  of  the 
court-house  and  at  the  depot.  The  Eepublicans  had  a  meeting  at  the 
church.  We  all  went  down  to  the  de])ot  expecting  to  go  and  divide 
time.  General  Hagood  said  no,  that  he  had  orders  from  Hampton  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Eepublican  meeting.  We  went  back  to 
the  court-house,  myself,  and  Coghlan,  and  Eichardson,  and  General 
Moise  Mere  on  the  stand.  The  stand  was  the  coiu-t-honse  steps.  Mr. 
Coghlan  said  to  the  colored  people — that  was  what  started  the  row — 
he  said,  "  You  rallying  EepubHcans,  you  that  are  not  afraid  to  die,  come 
on."  He  said  Hampton  was  a  dog  and  all  his  surrounders  were  his 
tail.  That  caused  a  dispute  between  the  i)eople  there.  Some  young- 
man  said  that  they  wouldn't  allow-  anybody  to  talk  that  way.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  said  to  Coghlan,  "Come  down."  Mr.  Coghlan,  on  that,  drew 
a  pistol.  The  other  man  dix'W  his.  General  Hagood  said,  "  1  demand 
peace ;  let  thei-e  be  no  i-iotous  conduct  here  this  day." 

Q.  When  did  the  spealcing  take  place  from  the  court-house  porch  ? — 
A.  A  little  after  this  <lifficulty. 

Q.  Did  ]\[r.  Eichardson,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congressman, 
speak? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  the  colored  people  that  he  didn't  want  any 
row,  that  he  wanted  peace.  He  said  Coghlan  was  trying  to  raise  a 
disturV»ance  between  the  two  races,  and  that  they  must  not  listen  to 
him.  The  colored  i)eoi)le  opposed  him,  and  said,  "Don't  listen  to  him ; 
he  oidy  wants  to  get  us  all  into  shivery  again";  and  they  went  on  with 
a  great  hurrah. 

Q.  Where  Avere  you  on  election  day  ? — A.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  At  what  ]»oll  did  you  vote  ? — A.  At  the  poll  at  ward  1. 

Q.  How  Jiiuch  of  tin;  day  were  you  at  the  polls  ? — A.  All  day.  I  was 
there  from  the  time  the  polls  opened  in  tlie  niorning  until  they  closed  at 
«ix  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  all  but  about  fi\e  minutes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ? — A.  I  was  on  the  rallying  committee,  hand- 
ing out  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  out  any  considerable  number  of  Democratic  tickets 
ito  colored  men  that  day  ? — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  Avas  handing-  tbeni  out  all  the 
"wiiile,  almost,  from  sunuj)  to  sundown. 

(^.  What  number  of  coloivd  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  now ;  a  g:reat  many  of  them.  I  had  lots  and  cords  of 
tickets,  and  they  Aoted  them  there  from  sunup  to  sundown — from  the 
time  tlie  ])olls  opened  until  th(>y  closed.  The  colored  people  would 
take  the  tickets.  1  would  talk  with  them.  I  told  them  that  the  white 
i\n([  colored  peo]>le  had  to  live  together,  and  they  better  live  in 
l)eace  than  to  be  in  opposition;  that  if  they  Avanted  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  witli  the  colored  i»eo|)}e,  just  Aote  the  Democratic  ticket.  They 
seemed  to  belie\-e  what  I  told  them  ;  they  sai<l  they  had  been  votin<;'  for 
the  Ifepublican  \)arty  ever  since  the  surrender,  and  had  seen  nothing; 
but  bad  conu'  of  it  all  the  time,  and  they  were  going  to  change  now,  and 
see  what  would  come  of  voting  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  tind  the  same  disposition  to  a  great  extent  during  the  last 
canvass  among  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  they  had 
been  fooled  by  Ohamberlain,  and  S(X)tt,  and  Moses,  and  any  number  of 
men;  tlie3'  had  been  fooled  enough  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  now  they 
proposed  to  try  the  other  side. 

Q.  ])id  you  see  any  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  few;  but  I  didu'fc 
vote  any  of  them  ;  I  Aoted  the  regular  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  With  re<l  printing  on  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ciiair:man  : 

Q.  "\Ylieu  did  you  commence  organizing  Democratic  chibs  ? — A.  Three 
or  four  months  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  was  the  hrst  club  you  organized  ? — A.  Down  in  front  of  the 
State-house. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it  ? — A.  The  Democratic  Club  of  Columbia. 

Q.  AVho  was  president  of  it  ? — A.  Isaiah  Edwards. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Avhite  man  i — A.  Xo^  sir;  a  colored  man, 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  members? — A.  I  believe  there  was  one 
kept.     I  did  not  keep  it. 

Q.  How  many  members  did  you  have  ! — ^A.  Three  hundred  or  400. 

Q.  Were  they  all  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  s-ome  of  them  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  jS^ame  some  of  them. — A.  There  was  Isaiah  Edwards,,  aiul  Mr.  Cole- 
man, and  ]\Ir.  Ueattie^  Mr.  Porter,  and  Charlie  Near 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  can  think  off? — A.  I  forget  the  names  of  any  more. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  weU  acquainted  in  Columbia? — A,  Yes^sir;  I  have 
lived  there  since  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  You  say  that  many  colored  peox)le  came  in  and  joined  the  club  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HoAV  often  did  your  club  meet  ? — A.  Every  Thursday  night. 

Q.  In  what  wanl  was  that? — A.  In  ward  1. 

Q.  Where  w  as  the  next  club  you  organized  ? — A.  Other  parties  or- 
ganized clubs  in  different  wards-     That  is  the  oiUy  one  I  oi'ganized. 

Q.  Do  you  kiu)w  as  many  men  in  the  other  wards  as  in  Avard  1  ?  A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  l>eloiiging  to  the 
club-s  iu  the  other  Avards  ? — A.  I  do  not  thiidc  I  can. 

Q.  Yiui  say  there  Avas  a  general  disposition  amongst  the  colored  peo^ 
pie  to  A'ote  the  DenuK-ratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  Iioav  many  did  vote  the  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  exactly,    I  sliould  say  300  or  400  voted  that  day. 

Q.  How  nuiny  votes  did  you  poll  I — A..  We  polled  a  heap.. 
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Q.  That  is  very  iiulefiuite.  State  how  many. — A.  I  had  a  lot  of  tick- 
ets as  h\}X  as  my  hat  here. 

Q.  How  iiKJiiy  colored  people  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  all  told  '? — 
A,  Them  that  I  gave  tickets  to  voted  in  different  wards. 

Q.  They  ciinie  to  yon  as  one  of  the  leaders  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the 
first  nmu  tliiit  ^ver  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  there — I  and  James 
Miner. 

Q.  Can  yon  not  mention  more  names  of  colored  men  in  that  city  who 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more. 

Q.  These  are  tlic  only  ones  yon  can  mention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'on  think  that  300  or  400  came  to  you  for  tickets  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  them  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  How  many  did  you  yourself  see  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  at  your 
l)oll  ? — A.  A  great  many;  I  nev-^er  kept  the  number  of  how  many,  but  a 
;good  many.  I  cosild  not  think  who  all  they  were,  nor  anybody  else  un- 
less you  kept  a  regular  list. 

Q.  Did  you  just  pass  them  out  openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  secret  about  it  ? — A.  Xot  a  secret. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  out  any  tissue  tickets  to  them  ? — A.  ^No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  tissue  tickets  f — A.  I  didn't  get  any. 

Q.  Y^on  said  there  were  plenty  around  there  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  Avere  they  ? — A.  Lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  window. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ask  you  for  tissue  tickets? — A.  ]^o,  sir;  I  saw  some 
voted,  though. 

Q.  How  nmijy  did  you  see  voting  the  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  rightly  tliat. 

Q.  Were  they  voted  by  Democratic  people  ? — ^A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  give  some  idea  how  many  voted  tissue  tickets. — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  now  and  then  a  man  would  come  out  and  take  one  of  them  and 
look  at  it  and  vote  it.  Some  would  come  to  me  and  get  tickets,  and 
some  would  go  to  the  window  and  get  tissue  tickets. 

Q.  ^Yho  voted  the  tissue  tickets ;  can  you  name  anybody  tliat  you 
saw  vote  one  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  colored  people,  you  say,  that  you  saw  vote  them  ? — A. 
Y\\s,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  voted  openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  any  other  ticket  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  went  over  to  Sumter  to  organize  a  club '? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  organtze  one  there  ? — A.  J^o,  sir. 

Q-  Why  not  ? — A.  The  colored  men  were  all  Eadiciils  there — pretty 
near  all — and  would  not  belong  to  a  Democratic  club. 

Q.  So  yofi  could  not  go  onf — A.  oSTo,  sir;  they  wanted  my  life;  they 
said  they  would  "ive  me  to  0  o'clock  to  leave  town,  or  they  would  box 
me  up  and  send  me  to  Columbia. 

Q.  But  they  didn't  biut  you  ? — A.  If o,  sir  j  but  they  would  if  I  hadn't 
put  them  in  jaiL 

Q.  WhiOm  did  you  put  in  jail? — A.  Some  men  who  came  at  me  with  a 
knife  and  ax. 

Q.  To  i^iiom  did  you  complain  ? — A.  To  General  Moise. 

Q.  And  afterwards  you  got  along  peaceably  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q-  But  you  couldn't  organize  a  club  there  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  couldu't 
get  the  men.  There  were  colored  Democrats  there,  but  they  didn't  want 
their  names  put  on  a  club. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Sumter  were  you  i — A.  In  the  town ;  I  went 
iiround  through  the  country  a  little. 
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Q.  How  many  colored  Democrats  are  there  iu  Sumter? — A.  I  do  not 
tliiiik  I  could  answer. 

i).  You  were  one  of  the  speakers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W  as  that  after  you  had  been  over  there  on  the  club  business? — A. 
It  all  ha])[)encd  at  the  same  time,  sir. 

Q.  How  loiiii  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  remained  there  trying;-  to  get  up  a  club  about  two  weeks? — A. 
Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Who  i)aid  the  expenses? — A.  The  Democratic  i)arty,  sir. 

Q.  How  iinu'li  a  day  did  they  j^ive  you? — A.  They  did  not  giA'e  me  so 
much  a  day  ;  tlicy  just  i)aid  my  Iward. 

Q.  How  many  cohucd  Democrats  are  there  in  Sumter? — A.  A  good 
many,  but  I  didn't  lyarticularly  notice  to  keep  count. 

i^.  AVere  there  five,  or  twenty-five,  or  fifty  ? — A.  There  might  be  more  ; 
there  miglit  be  less.  They  told  me  there  were  Democrats  there.  I  didn't 
know  how  many  tliere  were. 

Q.  These  colored  men  don't  always  vote  as  they  talk,  do  they?— A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  will  take  yoiu-  ticket  and  talk  as  if  they  were  going 
to  \'ote  it,  aiKl  go  out  to  the  ballot-box,  aiul  when  they  get  there  will 
vote  a  l\ei)ublican  ticket? — A.  I  suppose  some  of  them  do  that. 

Q.  Which  ticket  will  they  pretty  generally  vote  where  you  live? — A. 
]\Iostly,  they  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — A.  Because  I  have  seen  them  do  it,  right  at 
the  poll. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  do  that  ? — A.  Several  of  them ;  colored  men 
who  had  been  liei)ublieans  before,  too. 

Q.  Who  ? — .V.  I  know  one  fellow  that  went  with  me,  and  Avhen  we  got 
to  the  polls,  at  the  election  before  last 

Q.  1  am  talking  about  this  election. — A.  O,  I  don't  know  exactly  as  I 
could  say. 

(\>.  AN'iiei'e  did  you  go  next  organizing  clubs  ? — A.  Around  through  the 
State,  a  httle. 

Q.  How  h)ng  Avere  you  at  it ! — A.  Since  Septend>er. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  yon  engaged  now  ? — A.  I  am  janitor  of  the 
State-house. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  you  went  into  the  business  of  organizing 
Democratic  coh)red  clubs? — A.  I  was  janitor  of  the  State-house. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  janitor  ?— A.  Since  Hampton  was  gov- 
ernor. 

Q.  AVluit  was  your  business  before  that '? — A.  Before  that  I  A\orkcd  at 
my  trade. 

Q.  AVliat  was  your  trade  ? — ^^V.  I  was  a  blacksmith. 

Q.  Since  Hampton  came  in  you  have  been  in  ofdce? — A.  Y'es^  sir. 

Q.  Wljat  is  your  salary? — A.  About  17  mouths. 

Q.  Do  your  Avages  go  on  while  out  in  the  country  oi-ganisning  elubs  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir ;  1  left  my  boy  in  my  place ;  he  got  niy  l)ay. 

Q.  You  continuc^l  the  business  of  organizing  the  clubs  until  election? 
— A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  i!N^ow,  about  this  meeting  at  Sumter,  were  you  there  the  day  before 
that  meeting  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  several  days,  had  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  some  llepubhcans  that  they  had  better  go  out  of 
town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ]>id  you  not  tell  them  that  a  huge  company  of  horsemen  were 
coming,  and  i>erhaps  it  would  be  better  lor  them  to  go  out  of  town  ? — A. 
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Xo,  sir ;  I  never  talked  Avitli  them  more  than  to  ask  them  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  I  low  main"  men  tlidyon  liave  put  in  jaiH — A.  Three. 

Q.  All  the  same  day  t — A.  I  don't  know*.  I  took  out  the  warrants  for 
all  on  the  same  day ;  whether  they  got  them  all  on  the  same  day  or  not,  I 
don't  know. 

i}.  AVere  they  all  arrested  for  the  same  offense? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one 
came  at  me  with  a  knife,  and  one  witli  an  ax. 

Q.  Yon  were  attacked  by  thorn  ? — A.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  attack-  we 
"were  talkuit2,-  in  front  of  a  doctor's  shop. 

().  AVhat  was  said? — A.  One  man  sai<l,  '-^  Yon  are  that  damne<l  nijjger 
from  Cohiml>ia.''  Said  I, "  AVhat  is  tliat  your  business  ? "  He  said  they 
would  give  me  till  six  o'chx'k  to  leave  town,  or  they  would  send  me  home 
in  a  box.  I  said  if  I  had  thought  that  {sumt'Cr  belonged  to  the  niggers 
I  wouldn't  have  come  tiiere. 

Q.  Is  that  aU?— A.  That  is  alx>ut  all,  till  a  black  fellow  said  he  would 
■chop  my  head  oif  with  an  ax, 

i).  AVere  you  afraid  he  would  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  crowd  around 
— a  big  crowd. 

Q,  Ifow  long  did  you  keep  the  men  in  jail? — A.  Only  a  few  days,  till 
I  left  the  city ;  1  was  afraid  U)  trust  them ;  I  was  not  afraid  of  them  in 
the  daytime,  but  in  the  night  I  did  not  know  but  what  they  might  take 
some  advantage  of  me. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  trouble  between  the  whites  and  blacks  ? — A.  Y'^es, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  begin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  began  it  ? — A.  The  blatdc  people,  I  was  down  at  the  dejiot  on 
purpose  to  divide  time;  they  started  from  the  me^'ting  whooi)iug- and 
yelling,  and  saying,  "We  have  scared  the  damned  rebels;  let  us  go  up 
town."    You  never  he^ird  such  whooping  and  yelling. 

Q.  Did  they  scare  the  white  ])eople  nuich  ? — A.  They  said  they  did; 
General  Haywood  told  them  tliey  must  keep  quiet. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  until  somebody  came  after  them,  was  there  ? — 
A.  Xobody  was  after  them ;  they  had  left  the  stand  and  went  up  towni. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go? — A.  Up  toward  the  court-house — a  perfect 
mass  of  them. 

Q.  Did  anybody  follow  them  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sh\ 

Q.  Did  no  Avhite  men  follow  this  crowd  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  could  there  be  any  difticulty  if  they  went  alone;  could  they 
fight  alone  ? — A.  This  man  Coghlan  called  for  rallying  Kepublicans  to 
come  up — all  rallying  Ee]niblicans  that  were  not  afraid  to  die. 

Q.  But  the  trouble  did  not  begin  there  ? — A.  It  began  not  far  from 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  mounted  men  pursued  these  men  ? — A.  If 
it  was  done  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  cannon  brought  out? — A.  I  did  not  see  it, 

i}.  Are  you  siu^e  I — A.  I  am  sure, 

Q.  Would  you  have  seen  it  if  it  was  brought  out? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
was  standing  right  in  front  of  the  court-house. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  vrere  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Were  there  one  hundred  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell, 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  one  hundred? — A,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  there  two  hundred  or  five  hundred? — A,  I  didn't  notice, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms — pistols  or  guns  ? — A.  I  saw  Coghlan  draw 
his  pistol  and  McCutcheon  draw  his. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  saw  ? — A.  I  <a.w'  guns  and  rifles  there. 
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Q.  Who  luid  tliciu  .' — A.  The  Avliite  people. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  have'/ — A.  1  eoukl  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  i)eoi>Ie  have  any? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

{}.  \Vhat  did  they  have' — A.  Some  of  them  hud  shot-gnus. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three  or  four  that  day. 

Q.  Hid  you  see  when  General  Haj^ood  went  around  amon^  tliase 
men? — A.  I  saw  Cieneral  Ha<iood  when  he  went  u])  in  front  of  the  court- 
house to 

(,>.  I  am  not  askinji'  yo\i  a))«)ut  that.  Hid  you  see  him  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  column? — A.   1  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Hid  these  armed  men  march  around  town  any? — A.  The  first  thing 
I  saw  they  all  canu'  straij^ht  up  IVoiu  the  depot. 

Q.  If  they  had  marched  around  town  any  would  you  not  have  seen 
them  ? — A.  1  might  and  I  might  not.  You  could  not  see  through  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  and 

Q.  You  could  see  eight  or  ten  liundi'ed  horsemen  riding  around  towu^ 
could  you  not  ? — A.  There  was  not  any  such  number  there. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  and  when  ? — A.  At  the  depot. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  ? — A.  1  saw  them  up  town  before  the  breaking 
up  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  meeting? — A.  The  Eep\iblicans  broke  u]> their  meeting  ;  we 
was  going  to  have  a  meeting,  and  the  licpublicans  they  riLshed  right  up 
town. 

Q.  And  then  you  rushed  right  uji  town? — A.  We  followed  the  crowd. 

Q.  AVhere  did  the  horsemen  go? — A.  Uj)  the  next  street. 

Q.  "Were  the>'  armed  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  them  armed. 

Q.  Hid  they  not  have  any  pistols  ? — A.  If  they  did  I  didn't  see  them  j 
I  could  not  see  into  their  pockets. 

Q.  Hid  they  have  a  band  of  music  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  j  I  don't  believe  tliey 
did.     I  didn't  hear  any. 

Q.  Hid  they  have  cannon  along  as  they  were  marching  ? — ^A.  I  saw  a 
cannon  in  the  morning,  but  I  didn't  see  it  any  more. 

Q.  Hid  it  remain  at  the  depot  all  day? — A.  IS^o,  sir;  I  saw  cannon  in 
front  of  the  court-house  where  they  had  it. 

Q.  AYhat  were  they  doing  with  it  ? — xV.  Xothiug;  it  was  standing  iu 
front  of  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Eichland  County 
at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  only  I  know  a  great  numy  of 
them  voted  it. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ? — A.  I  can't  tell;  but  there  were  a  great 
many  ;  they  got  tired  of  their  own  party  an<l  (juit  it. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  they  never  deceived  you? — A.  I  am  sure  they 
were  not  deeeixing  me;  we  talked  about  the  matter  a  good  deal ;  they 
told  me  that  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  nude  would  n«!ver  catch  their  votes 
any  more ;  the\'  said  they  would  stick  with  the  white  people  Avhere  they 
lived.  They  saw  that  Kepublicans,  as  soon  as  they  could  not  get  votes 
from  the  colored  men,  didn't  care  anything  more  about  them,  but  went 
right  back  u])  home. 

Q.  Uj)  North  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  I  am  like  Governor  Hampton,  who  says^ 
"Honest  l{ci)ublicans  don't  come  here  to  hunt  ofhce." 

By  Mr.  Ca:meron  : 
Q.  Were  you  a  witness  before  the  committee  that  sat  at  Columbia  two 
years  ago  last  December  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  think  I  was. 
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By  'Sh\  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  You  orpinized  a  club  in  Coluiiibia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  Avhat  Avaid  ? — A.  In  -ward  1. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  you  tliou<ilit  wore  nienibers  of  tliat  cbil)  ? — 
A.  I  don't  knowri;;htly,  but  a^oodniany  ;  three  or  four  hundred,  I  said. 

Q.  Was  it  a  chU)  of  colored  people  entirely,  or  was  it  mixed,  white 
and  colored  together  ? — A.  They  were  all  colored  people  ;  they  were  not 
mixed. 

Q.  IIow  did  you  manage;  did  you  Lave  a  committee  to  bring  names 
and  report  who  wanted  to  become  members? — A.  AYe  would  ask  them 
on  the  street  or  anywhere  we  met  them  to  come  and  join  lis. 

Q.  Would  tlK'.couimittee  In-ing  in  names  to  the  club  nieetings '? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  sometimes.  But  a  great  many  would  come  of  their  own  accord 
and  join. 

Q.  And  others  had  their  names  brought  in  by  the  committee  that  you 
hail  to  solicit  names  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  flight  not  the  committee  have  been  deceived  sometimes  as  to  the 
intention  of  those  men  to  really  become  members  f  INIight  they  not 
sometiuies  want  to  make  themselves  i)oiinlar  in  the  club  by  bringing  in 
a  good,  big  list  ? — A.  I  don't  know  for  cerlain. 

(^  These  three  or  four  hundred  to  which  you  have  referred  were  names 
that  were  brought  in,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  tlie  li'th  of  October  the  Ilepublicans  had  their  meeting  at  the 
church  .' — A.  I  don't  know  where  they  had  their  meeting ;  I  never  go 
to  theui. 

Q.  That  day  of  the  meeting  at  Sumter,  were  not  the  Eepublicans  there 
first  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Were  they  not  there  first;  aud  did  they  not  break  up  and  pass  by 
where  the  Democratic  meeting  was  ? — A.  We  didn't  hold  any  meeting ; 
we  wanted  to  divide  the  time  with  them  and  they  refused  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  held  no  meeting  ? — A.  !N'ot  any  regular  meet- 
ing ;  one  or  two  got  up  and  spoke.  AYe  wanted  to  di\ide  time  with  the 
Iiepu1)licans. 

(^  Did  they  not  stay  at  the  depot  until  the  Eepiiblican  meeting  at 
church  was  opened  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  the  Bepublicans  went  down  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  court- 
house ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  Democrats  wanted  to  divide  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  we  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  And  then  the  Democrats  organized  a  meeting  at  the  depot? — A. 
^o,  sir;  we  didn't  organize  a  meeting;  one  or  two  men  got  up  and 
spoke,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  they  not  speak  as  long  as  the  Eepublicans  did  at  the  church  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  that  had  been  going  on  a  considerable  time  before  any  man 
got  up  to  speak  to  the  Democrats. 

Q,  How  many  spoke  at  the  Eepublican  meeting? — A.  The  speakers 
were  not  there.     ]Mr.  Lee  was  to  be  tliere,  but  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  IIow  many  speakers  spoke  at  the  Democratic  meeting  at  the 
depot  ? — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  which  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three;  I  am 
not  positive. 

().  Did  they  not  continue  speaking  until  the  Eepublicans  broke  up 
their  meeting  and  went  on  their  way  up  town  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  Democrats  there  when  the  Eepublicans  came  by  on 
their  way  up  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "When  tliey  went  n\)  town  to  the  conrt-honse  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 
Q.  Then  it  is  true  that  tlie  Democrats  reiiiahied  at  the  depot  until  the 
Repuhlicans  h'ft  the  church  and  went  on  tlieir  Avay  up  town,  when  the 
Democrats  started  up  town  after  tliem  I — A.  A  j^reat  many  Democrats 
went  u])  town  before  the  Kepublicans  broke  up. 

Q.  AVliy  *  Could  they  not  hear  a  Democratic  speaker  unless  they  could 
liear  a  Iveimblican  speaker  too  ? — A.  ^Ve  were  too  far  off  to  hear  the 
liCpublican  si)eeclies.  We  expected  all  would  come  to  the  depot,  and 
Ave  were  speakinrr  there  for  tliem. 

Q.  You  expected,  when  they  would  not  divide  time  with  yon,  that 
they  \rould  come  over  to  tlie  depot  and  hear  tlie  Democratic  sx>eeches  f — 
A.  lint  tliey  didn't  do  it;  they  went  up  to  the  court-house. 

Q.  "When  they  broke  up  and  came  past  the  depot  on  their  way  to  the 
court-house,  this  crowd  at  the  depot,  what  was  left  of  it,  started  up 
town  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  in  front  ? — A.  A  pjreat  many  whites  and  some  Eepub- 
licans ;  a  few  had  left  the  depot  before  the  Democrats  i^ot  throu<^h speak- 
ing-. 

Q.  How  lonj;  did  the  Republicans  continue  their  meeting;-  up  at  the 
church  ? — A.  Xot  long  ;  I  don't  suppose  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  spoke  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  there. 
Q.  When  you  went  u])  to  the  coui-t-house,  what  did  you  tind  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  '? — A.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  there  that  wanted  to 
hear  Eichardson  speak. 

Q.  When  the  colored  people  came  from  tlie^  church  where  did  they  go 
to  ? — A.  To  the  court-house. 

Q.  They  and  the  white  people  were  all  mixed  in  together  then  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Coghlan  was  trying  to  speak  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Coghlan  was 
trying  to  raise  a  row. 

Q.  Howdoyoii  know  that  he  was  trying  to  raise  a  row  ? — A.  Ihavesense 
enough  to  know  when  a  man  says,  "All  you  rallying  Republicans  who 
ain't  afraid  to  die,  come  here";  that  is  enough  for  me. 

Q.  You  swear  now  that  Mr.  Coghlan  called  the  Republicans  there  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  row  ? — A.  I  don't  swear  to  it,  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  row. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Coghlan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  disposed  to  make  a  row  between  the  black  and  the 
white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  9\r. 

Q.  Is  he  not  as  much  opposed  to  violence  as  anybody  you  know  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  from  his  movements  on  that  <lay  it  looked  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  get  up  a  row ;  was  calling  for  rallying  Republicans  that  were  not 
afraid  to  die  to  come  there  looked  like  a  row. 

Q.  Did  not  things  look  dangerous  about  there? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
standing  riglit  by  him  when  he  drew  his  pistol  right  in  Mr.  McCutcheon's 
face. 

Q.  The  first  disturl)anceordifficulty  was  when  he  drew  his  pistol,  was 
it  ? — A.  No ;  when  he  said  that  Hampton  was  a  dog  and  his  surrounders 
a  tail. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  Hampton  was  a  dog  and  his  surrounders  a  tail? — 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  his  language  was  that  Hampton  was  a  dog  and 
his  surrounders  his  tail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  explain  down  at  the  church  what  he  had  said,  and  what 
he  meant  by  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  j  I  was  not  at  the  church. 
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Q.  Did  yoji  not  loiuu  that  lie  liad  spoken  at  tlic  clmreli,  and  some 
Denioeruts  liad  said  tliat  lieliad  said  tliat  Hampton  was  a  do,u',  and  was 
lie  not  attempting  to  explain  wbat  lie  had  said  at  the  chnreh  'I — A.  No, 
yir. 

i}.  Was  not  what  he  said  at  the  conrt-honse  an  exi)lanation  of  some- 
thing that  he  had  said  down  at  the  chnreh  ?— A.  Xo, sir;  not  that  I 
lieaid. 

Q.  You  Avere  standing  right  beside  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  he  said  that  Ilauipton  was  a  dog  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  his  tail  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  he  had  attempted  to  explain  Avhat  he  said  at  the  church  would 
you  have  heard  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Avhat  he  said  at  the  court-house  was  not  an  endeavor  to  explain 
what  he  had  said  at  the  church  ?— A.  Ko,  sir;  he  was  simjily  trying  to 
raise  a  row.  He  said  Hampton  Avas  a  dog  and  his  surrouuders  was  his 
tail;  and  he  went  on  to  say,  "All  you  rallying  Eepublieans  that  ain't 
afraid  to  die,  come  here."  Then  a  young  man  Avent  up  and  said,  "You 
yhall  not  talk  that  Avay  of  our  governor,"  aiul  then  Coghlan  drew  his 
pistol. 


JAMES  TAYLOE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2G,  1879. 

Jaivies  Taylor  (colored)  SAvoru  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  ^IgDonald  : 

Question.  AVhere  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  How  long  haA'e  you  liA^ed  there  ! — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  act  Avith "? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  HaA^e  you  been  a  Democrat  from  the  time  you  commenced  A'otiug  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  In  1S7G. 

Q.  Before  that  time  Avhat  party  did  you  act  Avith  ? — A.  The  Eepubli- 
can. 

Q.  In  the  last  election  did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meetings  f-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  ? — A.  I  Avas  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  club. 

Q.  VTiio  Avas  chairman  of  that  club  ? — A.  ^h\  Batie. 

Q.  Wliat  Avas  the  uniform  Avorn  by  your  club  Avhen  you  were  in  pro- 
cession?— A.  Eed  shirts. 

Q.  Was  that  worn  by  the  white  and  colored  men  both  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Avhite  men  belong  to  your  club? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Avhat  poll  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — A.  In  ward  4. 

Q.  Where  was  that  held — in  what  building? — A.  I  forget  the  number 
of  the  street. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  election?— A.  About  half  past  eight. 

Q.  HoAv  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  I  staid  there  up  to  about 
twelve  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  Avhile  there  in  giving  out  tickets  to  any  per- 
sons?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Wore  you  back  at  the  i)()ll.s  after  you  weut  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  l)a<'k  there  oft  and  on. 

Q.  Until  the  elose  of  the  ])oll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  nvany  eoh)re(l  men  votin;:;-  the  Demoeratie  ticket  at  tlie 
last  eh'ction  at  ward  4? — A.  When  J  was  there  it  k)oked  as  tlionyh 
tliere  was  as  many  votin^i;-  the  Democratic;  ticket  as  tlie  lve[)nl)licau 
ticket. 

().  Have  you  been  threatened  aud  abused  by  your  cok)red  iJepultlicau 
friends  for  your  jmlitics? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Just  go  on  and  state  wliat  threats  tliey  have  made  against  you, 
and  in  wliat  way  you  have  been  abused? — A.  Well,  the  Saturday  even- 
ing that  we  turned  out — I  caiuu)t  recollect  tlie  day  of  the  month — but  I 
had  Just  carried  the  horse  back  that  I  had  borrowed.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  young  nuin  by  the  name  of  Ciuirlie  Chalk,  a  col- 
ored Ite]»ublicau,  asked  me  what  the  hell  I  was  doing  with  that  red 
shirt  on.  I  said  because  I  wanted  to.  Tlien  he  pulled  out  his  i)istol 
and  tried  to  make  me  take  it  otf ;  and  I  said  1  would  not  pull  it  oft. 
Then  I  went  on,  and  I  nu^t  one  of  the  other  members  that  had  a  red 
shirt,  and  1  asked  him  to  come  down  with  me;  and  he  said  "Xo,''  1 
went  on  a  i)i(;ce,  and  it  was  dark  bc'tbre  I  got  home.  I  was  attacked  by 
three  men,  and  they  tore  the  sliirt  oif  nu>  and  took  my  hat  and  gun. 

Q.  And  the  red  shirt,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  tore  that  to  pieces, 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election? — A.  Well,  1  can't  say  ex- 
actly.    It  was  the  Saturday  Just  betore  the  election. 

Q.  When  they  were  tearing  that  red  shirt  oft'  from  you  what  did  you 
say? — A.  Some  Mas  hollering  "Kill  him,"  and  others  said  "No;  don't 
kill  him."  One  struck  me  on  the  forehead  and  it  bled.  You  can  see 
the  scar. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  your  i)olitics? — A.  No,  sir.  They 
said,  "  Here  is  one  of  the  red  shirt  sons  of  bitches  now."  And  they 
then  lit  right  in  on  me. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  timc^  have  you  been  threatened  by  cohn-ed  persons 
because  you  were  a  ]Jenu:>crat? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  struck  by  another 
nuin  named  Cyrus  Jackson.  He  said  he  was  intending  to  cut  my  guts 
out;  an<l  he  (Irawed  a  white-handled  dirk.  And  1  had  a  stick;  and  I 
said  if  he  come  on  I  would  kill  him  witli  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  would  cut  your  guts  out  for? — A.  He  said 
because  I  was  a  dannied  nigger  J)enu)crat  running  round  the  country, 
and  he  intended  to  kill  any  wherever  he  met  them.  I  suppose  this  stick 
kept  him  away. 

l>y  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  tlie  cases  in  which  you  have  had  trouble  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  club  did  you  belong  to  ?— A.  I  Joined  the  Idlers' Club;  but 
after  I  did  that  we  got  one  ot  our  own. 

Q.  Did  any  new  ones  join  it  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  Joined  it  ? — A.  Well,  imbody  Joined  it  thi.s  year. 

Q.  Nobody  sini-e  ISTtJ  ? — A.*  No  one  joined  it  this  year. 

Q.  ])id  any  one  Join  it  last  year  during  the  campaign  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  I  coidiln't  tell  that. 

Q.  Have  you  more  members  now,  or  less,  than  in  187(5? — A.  Well,  1 
don't  know  whether  we  ha\e  oi'  not,  because  I  was  not  there  to  hear  the 
roll-call. 

Q.  You  voted  at  the  fourth  ward  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  colored  people  voted  there  ? — A.  Yes,  siy. 
36  s  c 
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Q.  And  votcMl  the  Deiiiocratic  ticket  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  A  iiood  iiiiuiy  voted  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  n(»w  many  ?— A.  I  ean't  state. 

(,).  Have  von  anv  i<lea  t — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  'kind  ot"  tickets  were  tliey  votinj»-  ?— A.  They  were  voting  red 
tickets. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  any  voting- tickets  with  red  letters  on  them  r — A. 

Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  I  )idy(m  see  any  tissue  ballots?— A.  Xo,  sir;  if  I  did  I  didn't  know 

it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Yon  belongi'd  to  Batie's  club  ?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

i).  How  many  mend)ers  are  there  in  that  club  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  how  many  ;  live  linndred  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Tliree  hundred  f— A.  I  can't  say;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  on  election 
(lay  f — A.  I  don't  know  ;  they  lived  in  various  wards. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  tlie  Dennx-ratic  ticket  in  yonr 
-ward  ?— I  couldn't  tell  that ;  I  didn't  stay  round  the  polls  all  day.  I  saw 
some  voting-  at  the  time  I  voted. 

By  :\rr.*  KiRKWOOD : 
Q.  In  what  year  were  you  born? — A.  I  think  I  was  born  in  1S51  or 
18r)2;  I  think 'in  1851. 


JAMES  MINOK. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Monday,  Jannary  27,  1879. 

JA3IES  Minor  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

(ijuestion.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  Eichland  is  my  residence. 

Q.  In  Columbia  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i},.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  '? — A.  Twenty  years. 

(}.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  politics  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — 
A.  1  have  taken  an  active  i)art  in  politics  from  1868  up  to  the  present 
period. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  have  yon  acted '? — A.  With  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  During  tlie  last  canvass  were  you  active  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  canvassed  all  the  upi^er  counties  for  the  Demo- 
cratic partj'. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  forming  Denn)cratic  clubs  in  your  own  connty 
to  any  extent  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  all  the  colored  men  that  were  disposed  to 
go  with  the  Democratic  party  Joined  in  with  the  white  Democrats. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  in  forming  Democrati*;-  clubs,  not  colored  clubs? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  any  clnb  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  clnb  did  you  belong  to  in  Columbia  City! — A.  I  did  not 
belong  to  a  clnb  in  Columbia  City ;  1  hnined  the  clnb  in  Greenville. 

Q.  What  is  the  unifcum  of  your  club  ? — A.  We  wear  the  red  shirt. 

Q.  Was  that  worn  by  colored  and  wliite  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  number  belonged  to  your  club  at  Greenville? — A.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 
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Q.  What  propoitiou  wore  colored  men  ? — A.  Well,  I  mean  loO  colored 
men, 

Q.  Did  white  men  belouj;  also  to  it '.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  In  yonr  canvass  this  last  year  did  you  have  a  good  many  colored 
men  turn  out  to  hear  you  speak  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^>.  Did  you  talk  Avitli  a  great  many  colored  men  on  jxditics  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  number  of"  them  inclined  to  go  with  the  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  Well,  not  so  many  as  in  1S70. 

Q.  Well,  what  number  in  this  last  election — what  number  of  colored 
men  went  witli  the  Democratic  party  in  this  last  election? — A.  Well, 
about  2o0  in  the  county. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  eleirtiou  ? — A.  At  (xreenville. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  polls  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  this  club  you  have  there  how  many  voted  there  that  day  ? — A. 
Xot  more  than  twenty-tive. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  at  Greenville  that  day  l — 
A.  Quiet  and  ])eaceful. 

Q.  No  disturbance  of  any  kind  ? — A.  I^one  at  all. 

Q.  ]S\)W,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  colored  Democrats  being 
intimidated  by  colored  liepublicans  or  attempted  to  be  intimidated  ? — 
A.  In  the  section  of  the  up  countries  there  was  no  intimidation  at  all, 
more  than  I  was  cursed,  and  colored  men  were  called  d — d  sons  of 
l)itches,  and  I  was  caught  in  the  fence  and  called  a  d — d  son  of  a  bitch, 
and  told  that  my  wife  ought  to  quit  me  for  my  political  views. 

Q.  Was  that  kind  of  abuse  kei)t  up  this  last  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  AYhat  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  colored  Democrats  being 
interfered  with  at  the  church  in  liichland  County? — A.  Well,  I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  more  than  me  and  my  children  scorned  and 
hissed  and  pointed  at.  They  Avould  say,  "There  was  those  Democratic; 
children  of  old  Minor." 

Q.  You  were  not  in  Columbia  Cit}'  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Eichland  is  my  home,  but  I  canvasvsed 
some  other  county. 

Q.  What  county? — A.  Greenville  County. 

Q.  You  organized  a  club  at  Greenville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  150  colored  men  *? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  liepublicans  run  any  ticket  in  that  county  ? — A.  ZS'one  at 
all,  for  the  members  i)roved  neutral. 

(}.  IIow  many  in  that  ccmnty  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  ]»opu- 
lation  of  colored  men.  I  suppose  there  are  from  five  to  six  thousand 
cohu'cd  people. 

Q.  IIow  many  white  men? — A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  poi)ulation 
of  the  entire  city;  6,0.j0  is  the  population  of  Greenville  City. 

Q.  Are  those  white  ? — A.  Well,  all  are  included. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  are  5,000  colored  people  in  the  entire  county  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  ])eople  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  colored  i)eople  in  the  city  ? — A.  There  are  about  3,000 
colored. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  always  been  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  vote  the  Ilepublican  ticket? — A.  Never  did  in  my 
life. 
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Q.  Wciv  you  a  IJoimblican  in  1870? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  talk  Ivcpuldicanisni  at  all? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  had  any 
inclination  that  way  in  my  life  since  reconstruction. 

(^  Vou  have  been  a  Democrat'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  take  any  ])art  l)efore  reconstruction? — A. 
No,  sir. 

{}.  Was  not  allowed  to  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  niakinj;-  speeches  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  me  and 
(Icneral  Wade  Hami)ton  commen(;ed  in  1SG8. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  general? — A.  Yes,  sir;  myself  and  this  man 
Lee  that  you  had  here  tirst.     I  first  (commenced  politics  then. 

Q.  You  have  been  making*  speeches  ever  since,  for  ten  years  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Out  of  your  club,  you  think  2r>  voted  at  the  election  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  them  ? — A.  They  were  persuaded  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  election,  but  just  to  hold  themselves  in 
reserve  until  l.SSO. 

Q.  Thev  ba<;kslid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  3Ierely  iT)  out  of  the  1~)0  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from? — A.  From  the  suburbs  of  the  toAvn 
and  in  the  town. 

(»).  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  was  in  that  ccmnty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  side  carried  it  in  the  last  election ! — A.  The 
Democrats. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  That  is  the  only  side  there  was  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  good  many  more  colored  people  there  than  white, 
is  there  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  abo^lt  that. 

Q.  What  did  the  county  use  to  be  ? — A.  Well,  when  the  Eepublicans 
were  in  ])ower  there  was  a  great  many  low-down  white  men  connected 
themselves  with  the  negroes,  and  that  was  the  way  that  the  Kepubli- 
<;ans  carried  the  elections  there  in  that  county. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  very  reputable  for  the  white  men  to  Join 
\nth  the  colored  people  in  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  these  25  men  that  voted  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  box 
all  day,  and  1  would  ask  the  manager  every  little  while  how  many  col- 
ored had  come  up,  and  just  before  the  polls  closed  he  said,  "-Well, 
Minor,  we  have  not  but  2o."  He  said,  "  Is  it  not  strange  that  when  we 
have  150  in  our  club  we  have  but  25  that  have  come  uj)  to  vote  ? " 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Kichland  County  is  my  home. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  up  to  Green\ille  ? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
off  and  on  for  two  or  three  years,  and  whenever  the  election  would  take 
l)lace  I  would  go  around  and  canvass. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  huig  before  the  election  did  you  go  up  to  Greenville  this  time 
to  set  them  straight  ? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  come  to  Columbia  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  to  vacate  Columbia  on  account  of  your  political 
views — how  long  had  you  been  living  in  Greenville  before  the  election? 
— A.  ]^>ackwards  and  forwards  for  two  years. 

Q.  Where  is  your  family  ? — A.  Thej*  are  presiding  at  Livingston's. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  aiu  a  hotel  servant. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  employed  ? — A.  I  am  not  doing-  aiiytliiiig'  now. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  employed  in  your  business  ? — A.  Well,  1  was 
workin<i'  at  the  ]\Iansion  House  a  month  or  two  before  the  election,  in 
Greenville.    . 

Q.  When  did  you  get  out  of  employment  at  the  Mansion  House  ? — A. 
In  August;  then  I  went  down  to  Livingston's,  and  I  staid  there  awhile 
and  came  to  Columbia  during  the  legislature,  the  same  as  I  had  last 
year. 

Q.  Were  you  emidoyed  about  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  have  .' — A.  I  was  one  of  the  attachees  in 
the  senate. 

Q.  Wliat  was  your  business  ? — A.  I  was  just  one  of  the  attachees. 

Q.  AVhat  is  that  ? — A.  I  clean  up. 

By  Mr.  Ejrkavood  : 

Q.  You  say  it  was  '•  low  down"  white  people  that  associated  with  the 
colcn'ed  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  colored  people  are  they  that  associate  with  white  Demo- 
crats f — A.  Well,  I  always  consider  myself  a  tirst-class  high-toned  col- 
ored gentleman,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  South  Carolina,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Is  not  Greenville  County  a  county  in  which  there  is  a  large  majority 
of  white  peoi)le  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  uj)  there  because  you  were  better  protected  there 
than  where  there  were  so  many  colored  peojile  living- f — A.  That  was 
exactly  what  carried  me  there,  because  I  felt  I  was  safer  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  you  go  up  there — before  Hampton  was  elected  ? — A.  Be- 
fore he  was  elected ;  1  was  backward  and  forward. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  to  live  in  Columbia  part  of  the  time  ? — A.  Xot 
altogether  afraid. 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  as  a  Democrat  ? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  have  been  the  worst  persecuted  nuin  in  the  whole  State,  as  a 
cohtred  Democrat;  I  was  shot,  in  that  hole  there  that  vou  see  in  m\ 
hea<l. 

Q.  You  got  then  into  some  trouble  when  you  became  a  Democrat .' — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Couhl  not  IIani])ton  protect  you  ? — A.  Well,  they  would  take  charge 
of  me  when  1  was  alone. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Monday,  January  27,  187!). 
Andrew  ,Iohnson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald: 
Question.  Where  do  you  lixe? — Answer.  I  live  in  Columbia. 
Q.  How  long-  have  you  been  there? — A.   I  have  been  there  about  7 
years. 
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(,).  Where  did  you  come  from? — A.  I  came  from  Riclimond,  Va. 

(^),  So  you  have  uot  lived  in  the  State  all  your  life? — A.  No,  sir. 

i}.  Wliat  is  your  business? — A.  1  am  a  cari)enter. 
,  (^).  How  (lid  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  1  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

(^>.   Had  you  voted  it  at  any  ])revious  election? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  re^ardiui;'  ycnir  vote  as  a  Democrat? — 
A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  AVell,  I  was  in  Columbia  tliese  last  two 
elections  and  I  had  a  heap  of  trouble. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  I  Avas  troubled  by  colored  people — Eepub- 
lioans  abusing  me,  and  fighting  my  children,  and  driving  me  almost 
erazy — not  the  intelligent  people,  of  course,  but  the  low  x)eople. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? — A.  They  would  stop  me  on  the  street 
and  abuse  me  and  threaten  to  mob  me ;  well,  sometimes  they  tlid.  1 
renuMnl)er  that  one  night  when  Governor  Hamjiton  was  to  have  a  turn- 
out the  next  day,  I  remember  that  night  three  or  four  peo^jle  came  to 
my  house  and  kept  talking  and  making  threats  until  the}'  got  me  out- 
side, and  one  man  struck  me,  and  a  woman  near  by  said  keep  the  d — d 
son-of-a-bitch  until  she  could  get  there  and  she  would  finish  him, 

Q.  Tliat  was  a  colored  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  night  I  staid 
in  for  a  while,  but  went  out  finally  and  I  saw  the  chief  of  police,  and  I 
asked  him  what  I  would  do  to  keep  them  from  disturbing  me,  and  he 
said  go  liome,  ami  he  would  see  that  they  did  not  trouble  me  any  more. 
About  10  o'clock  that  night  they  came  up,  this  woman  and  her  husl)and 
and  three  or  four  children,  and  got  me  outside,  and  said  they  meant  to 
kill  the  son-of-a-bitch. 

Q.  You  went  b\  that  name  apparently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  got  the 
chief  of  ])olice,  and  they  sent  some  people  out  and  they  took  charge  of 
me  that  night. 

Q.  Xow,  at  what  other  time  did  you  have  trouble  ? — A.  Of  course 
they  were  always  hollering  and  abusing  me,  but  did  not  interfere  with 
me  after  that,  but  they  threatened  my  children. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  I — A.  They  w^ould  threaten  to  beat 
them  and  did  beat  some  at  school,  so  that  I  had  to  take  them  aw^ay. 
That  was  since  the  election. 

Q.  Because  they  were  your  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  you  were  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
they  s;ud  they  did  it  for. 

Q.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  colored  voters  in  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  You  sai<l  your  business  was  that  of  a  carpenter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  then  in  the  emjdoy  of  the  government — that  is,  you 
are  not  an  otticer  of  any  sort  at  the  State-house  ? — A.  So,  sir;  I  get  my 
living  by  my  work. 

By  the  Ohair^ian  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  The  first  time 
was  in  Riclimond,  Virginia.  It  was  not  called  the  Democratic  ticket 
then,  it  was  called  the  Conservative  ticket. 

Q.  \Vhen  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  when  Governor  Walker  was  elected 
governor  of  Virginia. 

Q.  Where  were  these  night  attacks  and  troubles  put  upon  you — up 
there? — A.  Xo,  sir;  in  Cohunbia. 

Q,  When  did  you  come  to  Columl)ia  ? — A.  I  came  the  same  year  that 
(lovcrnor  Walker  was  elected;  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
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Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  working  at  the  cariienter  trade  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Von  say  some  i)eoi>h'  came  to  your  house  iuid  <;'ot  you  out;  when 
was  that .' — A.  I  don't  remember  when  it  was ;  it  was  hist  tall,  some  time. 

Q.  Up  to  tliat  time  tliey  never  had  disturbed  you  t — A.  They  ha<l  dis- 
turbed me  all  the  time;  nobody  could  tell  how  they  had  disturbed  me. 

Q.  How  was  it? — A.  By  abusing  me  as  a  Democrat  and  calling  out 
my  nanu'. 

Q.  Wlio  did  that? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  of  them.  One  man  was 
Jiamed  lUitler  Swagger,  and  then  there  was  Peter  ^Yall  and  Emmcline 
Wall  and  Levi  AVall  and  Jane  Wall. 

Q.  The  whole  Wall  family  :'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  3Ir.  llANDOLPH : 

Q.  They  drove  you  to  the  wall .' — A.  Y^es,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  These  persons  you  nanunl,  did  you  have  a  (puirrel  with  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  ([uarrel  about  anything  excei)t  politics  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  nothing  l)ut  i)olitics.     That  brought  it  all  on. 

Q.  Y^ou  and  the  Walls  talked  politics,  and  he  got  mad  and  abused 
you? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  commenced  abusing  me  and  calling  me 
names. 

Q.  What  names  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  pretty  bad. 

Q.  Did  he  hit  you,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Y^'es,  sir;  he  did 
hit  me. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  last  fall. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  came  to  Cohimbia  did  you  have  any  trouble  up 
to  last  fall  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  ever  since  I  started  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket ;  I  never  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Columbia  before  two  years 
ago. 

(}.  Did  you  have  any  trf)uble  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  heap  of 
trouble. 

Q.  Wliat  was  it  ? — A.  AYell,  we  had  a  heap  of  trouble ;  there  was 
abusing  and  abusing. 

(}.  They  never  struck  you  up  to  last  ftdl  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  man's  name  that  called  vou  out  of  vour  house  ? — A. 
Peter  Wall. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  you  out  for  ? — A.  He  pretended  to  call  me  out  to 
see  his  wife. 

Q.  Had  you  a  row  with  his  wife? — A.  His  wife  came  up  that  evening. 

Q.  Xow,  what  was  the  tirst  trouble  with  you  and  Butler  Swagger  .' — 
A.  He  was  with  me  that  evening,  and  we  were  talking  ])olitics,  and  he 
kept  threatening  and  talking,  and  said  I  was  not  a  gentleman,  but  that 
I  was  a  rogue,  and  I  followed  him  out  to  the  gate,  and  that  started  the 
fuss. 

Q.  Y'ou  followed  him  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  make  a  fuss,  and  he  knocked  you  down  after  you 
followed  him  out .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y<m  couldn't  fight? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not  fight. 

Q.  How  nuiny  times  did  he  hit  you? — A.  1  did  not  count. 

Q.  Then  the  woman  said  she  Avould  conu',  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  said 
she  Avould  come  there  and  help  kill  the  son-of-a-bitch. 

Q.  Then  the  woman  came  there  that  niglit  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  hit  you? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  she  hit  me. 
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(j.  You  li:i(l  to  set  a  i)olicenuiii  l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Did  they  come  to  the  door  and  do  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  wt'Ut  out. 

Q.  What  did  the  woman  do? — A.  She  struck  lue;  she  looked  as  if 
slu'  wouhl  take  my  lite. 

Q.  What  did  she  want  to  strike  you  for? — A.  Because  1  Avas  tixing 
my  red  sliirt  to  wear  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  liave  it  on  then  f — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  Avas  getting  it  ready  for 
the  next  day. 

Q.  She  was  mad  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  When  did  your  children  get  beaten  I — A.  That  was  since  the  elec- 
tion. 

(»>.  ^Vhat  was  that  al)out  ? — A.  It  was  on  account  of  my  principles. 

Q.  What  family  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  the  Walls — the  same  family. 

(,).  Then  all  the'difflcultyyou  had  waswith  theWallstamily  ?— A.  Well, 
I  have  been  abused  by  a  great  many. 

Q.  The  teacher  did  not  beat  the  children  ? — A.  ]S'o,  sir;  she  is  a  nice 
woiium. 

i).  Do  vou  belong  to  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  \Vhat  church^— A.  Baptist. 

().  How  long  have  you  lj<?longed  to  it  ? — A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  ]nend)er  in  good  standing  up  there  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

(^.  Are  yon  an  otlicer  of  the  church  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Never  held  an  oftice  l — A.  Xo,  sir. 

i).  They  did  not  turn  you  out  of  the  church  f — A.  Xever  luive  yet. 

ii-  Do  you  go  to  church  regularly? — A.  Well,  sometimes,  since  this 
election  has  been  going  on.  I  want  to  wait  a  while ;  the  women  are  so 
extreme. 

Q.  The  women  are  more  Eepublican  than  the  men! — A.  Yes,  sir.  If 
another  election  comes  of  in  that  place  I  do  not  think  the  Eepublicans 
will  have  a  ticket.     The  women  are  worse  than  the  men. 

i).  Is  your  wife  a  Democrat  ? — A.  She  believes  I  am  on  the  right  road; 
but  these  other  women,  if  their  husbands  are  inclined  to  be  Democrats, 
Moirt  allow  it.  ^^'hen  they  see  one  come  into  church  they  say,  "Here 
comes  a  Democrat." 

(}.  Do  you  belong  to  Coleman  Batie's  club  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  Do  you  belong  to  any  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  belong  to  the  club 
that  was  got  up  two  years  ago,  called  the  Workingmen's  Club. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  now  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  same  club  now. 

Q.  Is  it  composed  of  carpenters,  &c.?— A.  Y'es,  sir.  It  was  got  up  by 
Ca])tain  Idle  two  years  ago. 

(^.  Anybody  behtng  except  the  Democrats  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  association  except  the  church? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

(i.  You  have  been  pretty  active  as  a  Democrat  for  some  months  past; 
went  out  to  meetings  and  wore  the  red  shirt  ? — A.  I  went  out  some,  but 
I  did  not  lose  my  daily  wink. 

(}.  Have  not  gone  to  church  much  sim-e  you  became  a  Democrat? — 
A.  1  went  all  during  tlie  campaign,  but  have  not  been  to  church  much 
since. 

Q.  Since  you  became  so  nuich  of  a  Democrat  you  are  not  so  much  of 
a  Christian  as  before  ?— A.  I  hope  I  am  ;  I  have  studied  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right  and  just,  if  I  didn't  go  to  church. 

(}.  ^Mien  colored  men  become  active  Democrats  do  they  stay  away 
much  from  church  ? — A.  I  have  seen  Bepnblicans  stay  aAvay,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  church. 
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i}.  AVliiit  I  want  to  know  is,  wlien  a  colored  jnaii  becoines  an  active 
J)cinociat  (lot\s  he  stay  away  from  churcli  ninch  ? — A.  1  sliouhl  say  not 
exactly  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  lor? — A.  Well,  staid  away  for  several  reasons. 

(}.  What  reasons  '. — A.  1  had  a  sick  family  and  1  wonld  be  at  work 
all  the  week,  and  then  Snndays  staid  at  home. 

(^>.  Have  you  generally  staid  away  because  you  were  a  J)emocrat  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  not  exactly.  When  my  friends  asked  me  why  I  did  not  '^o 
to  church,  L  would  tell  them  to  wait  a  while;  and  1  thought  I  would 
wait  ii  while  until  they  all  got  satistied. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 
Q.  You  thought  you  would  enj(»y  reading  your  Bil)le  at  home  better 
than  going  to  church  and  hearing  politics? — A.  Well,  I  love  to  hear 
l)reaching  Just  as  nuu'h  as  anybody,  but  I  thought  1  would  read  my 
Bible  a  while. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 

Q.  These  Walls  are  a  pretty  ordinary  set,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  Some  of  their  children  go  to  the  same  school  as  vour  children  ? — 
A.  They  do. 

Q.  Was  there  lighting  between  your  children  and  their  children  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  think  it  was"  about  politics  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tight  about  anything  else  beside  politics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  was  what  was  the  matter  with  the  children  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


H.  H.  LOGAK 

Charleston,  January  25,  1879. 

H.  H.  Logan  sworn  and  exannne<l. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

(Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Columbia 
l>ermanently. 

(^).  What  otUce  did  you  hold,  if  any,  in  connection  with  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  8ui)ervisor  of  election. 

C^.  Where  ? — A.  At  Hopkins  precinct,  liichland  County. 

Q.  How  far  is  Hopkins  precinct  from  the  city  of  Columbia  ? — A. 
Twelve  miles. 

il.  You  are  a  Republican? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  the  Democratic  supervisor  present  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  English  Hopkins. 

(J.  Who  were  the  managers,  and  what  were  their  politics  ? — A.  They 
were  all  J)euiocrats.  Their  names  were  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Patterson,  aud 
Mr.  J]usli. 

Q.  Was  the  clerk  Democrat  or  Republican  ? — A.  He  was  a  J)eniocrat. 
His  name  was  Cochran. 

<,).  State  what  occurred  at  that  poll;  tell  the  whole  story  as  brietiy  as 
you  can. — A.  The  polls  were  openi'd,  according  to  the  time  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Air.  Beck,  at  six  o'clock. 

(^).  \\'ere  you  ])resent  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  according  to  the  tinu'  that  1  had 
I  was  there  on  time,  but  I  was  about  live  or  eight  minutes  behind  the 
time  of  Mr.  Beck.    WUeu  I  arrived  he  asked  me  to  present  my  credeu- 
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rials,  my  commission  or  authority.  I  did  so  and  he  admitted  me.  I 
found  by  inijuiry  that  one  vote  had  been  cast,  and  that  was  the  vote  of 
one  of  the  managers,  'Sh:  Patterson.  I  recorded  it.  I  recorded  all  the 
other  names  of  i)ersons  who  voted  there  that  day.  The  election  i)assed 
off  ([uietly,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  little  excitement  outside  at  times — 
men  talking'  rather  rudely. 

i}.  Did  your  i)oll-list  correspond  as  to  the  number  of  names  upon  it 
with  the  poll-list  kei)t  by  the  mana<;ers ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  close  of 
the  1)1)11,  upon  examination  of  the  two  lists,  mine  and  that  of  the  clerk 
a<iree(l.     Tiiere  were  4:JiJ  names  on  the  lists  ;  they  tallied  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  ballots  were  fouml  in  the  box  on  counting*-  the  votes  ? — 
A.  Six  hundred  and  tifty-five  votes.  The  excess,  of  course,  was  L'19 
over  the  names  on  the  poll-list.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Beck,  was  blind- 
folded, and  started  to  draw  them  out.  I  inquired  whether  he  wouldn't 
consent  for  some  one  else — some  one  of  the  other  manaj;ers — to  ckaw, 
as  he  had  been  handling  the  ballots  at  the  first  count  and  was  familiar 
with  the  size  and  quality  of  them.  Tlie  managers  consulted  a  little, 
and  then  said,  no,  they  guessed  he  could  draw  them.  He  proceeded  to 
draw  them,  and  drew  out  the  excess.  I  think  there  was  not  less  than 
175  Kei)ubliean  votes  drawn  out  of  the  excess. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tissue  ballots  in  that  box  '? — A.  There  were  quite 
a  number,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  m;my,  or  about  how  many. — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Beck  draw  out  any  of  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  He  drew 
out  a  few.  He  was  drawing  out  the  Republican  ballots  so  fast  that  one 
of  the  managers  suggested  that,  to  give  fair  play,  he  had  better  shake 
the  b  dlots  up  a  little.  They  were  shaken  up  a  little,  and  by  that  means 
Mr.  Beck  drew  out  a  few  of  the  tissue  ballots. 

Q.  AVere  the  tissue  ballots  all  Democratic  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  paper  was  the  K3])ublican  ticket  printed  on  that  was 
used  at  that  precinct  ? — A.  It  was  rather  a  common  sort  of  paper,  very 
stiff — 3asily  distinguished  from  the  tissue  ballot  voted  b}'  the  Demo 
crats. 

Q.  On  Avhat  sort  of  paper  was  the  ordinary  Democratic  ticket 
printed  ? — A.  On  rather  thin  paper ;  I  should  call  that  tissue  paper, 
too.  I  suppose  it  was  thinner  than  that.  [Illustrating  by  reference  to 
a  piece  of  very  thin  paper  lying  on  the  table.]  It  was  rather  long. 
They  had  three  kinds  of  tickets  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  kind? — A.  They  had  a  long  ticket  that  was 
printed  in  red;  they  had  another  one  about  an  inch  shorter,  maybe  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  so,  that  was  printed  on  thin  tissue  paper;  and  they 
had  a  smaller  one  printed  on  blue  tissue  paper,  very  thin. 

Q.  Could  the  Democratic  ballots  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Re- 
publican balh)ts  by  the  feeling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  easily. 

Q.  State  what  further  occurred. — A.  When  these  votes  were  counted, 
they  were  all  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  straight- 
ened out. 

Q.  All  of  them  were  first  opened,  and  then  counted? — A.  In  opening 
many  of  them  these  tissue  ballots  fell  out. 

Q.  When  that  was  found  to  be  the  case,  what  was  done  by  the  mana- 
gers?—  A.  I  called  their  attention  to  it.  They  said,  "O,  well,  they  were 
voted;  they  are  in  the  box,  and  they  ought  to  be  counted."  They  said 
if  there  Avas  an  excess,  of  course  the  excess  had  to  be  drawn  out.  The 
Republicans  were  in  tlu^  majority  at  that  ])oll;  but  the  vote  stood,  when 
the  count  was  made,  201  Republican  ballots  and  lio.j  Democratic  ballots — 
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makin.y;  a  inajority  for  the  Denioia-atic  party  of  3i,  wlu'u  tlicy  had  iHjt 
cast  duriu<i'  the  day  over  100  votes. 

Q.  About  how  many  white  men  voted  at  that  precinct ! — A.  Well,  sir, 
not  more  tlian  o.")  or  00;  hardly  that. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  voters  in  the  precinct  colored  or  white  '. — A. 
Colored. 

Q.  IIow  lary,e  is  the  colored  majority  in  that  precinct? — A.  1  sn])- 
])Osc  about  1*3.")  or  300. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  votti  pretty  generally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
voted  regularly,  with  few  exceptions. 

Q.  It  lias  been  said  that  in  many  localities  a  great  many  of  the  colorecl 
men  were  converted  to  the  Democracy;  was  that  so  in  your  locality.' 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  during  the  canvass  or  on  election  day? 

Mr.  Cameuon.  Eitiier. 

A.  During  the  day  I  saw  and  heard  Democrats  talking  with  men  em- 
jdoyed  on  their  places,  trying  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket ;  but,  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  think  they  sncceeded.  The  col- 
ored people  seemed  determined  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  So  yon  do  not  think  there  were  many  Democratic  colored  votes  cast 
at  yonr  ju'ecinct  on  election  day? — A.  Not  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  yon  suppose  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  estimated  possibly  36. 

Q.  Senator  Cameron  asked  you,  just  now,  whether  there  were  many 
colored  Democratic  voters.  You  asked  whether  he  meant  during  the 
canvass  or  on  election  day.  What  did  you  mean  by  making  that  dis- 
tinction ;  was  there  a  change  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  knew  of  colored  men 
who  during  the  canvass  wore  red  shirts,  which  was  generally  considered 
to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  they  intended  to  vote,  who,  on  election 
day,  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  AVhat  shirt  did  they  Avear  on  election  day;  they  wore  some  sort  of 
a  shirt,  I  suppose  ? — A.  They  wore  au  ordinary  shirt. 

Q.  And  the  removal  of  the  red  shirt  was  an  indication  of  a  change  of 
heart,  was  it — or  of  politics  ? — A.  Not  of  heart,  because  at  heart  they 
were  Republicans  all  along. 

Q.  It  changed  their  api)earance,  though  ? — A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  The  election  was  a  quiet  one,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  poll- list  corresponded  with  the  one  kept  by  the  Democratic 
clerk  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  both  agreed  as  to  there  being  436  names  on  the  list  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  However,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  count,  instead  of  there  being  430 
ballots  in  the  box,  there  were  Oao — I  think  there  was  one  ballot  more, 
().")().  There  was  one  scratched  Jvepublican  ballot  lying  on  tlie  (xninter, 
whi(;h  we  thouglit  best  to  postpone  counting  until  we  ctmnted  all  tlie 
straiglit  -ballots.  They  said  they  would  give  that  ballot  to  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ordinary  Democratic  ticket  that 
was  commoidy  voted  that  day  at  your  precin<*t  was  a  thin  ti(;ket,  a  tissue 
ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  thret;  kinds  of  Democratic  tickets, 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  Republican  tickets  were  there  ? — A.  There  was 
only  one  kind  found  iu  the  box,  and  but  one  kind  at  the  poll  to  my 
kiu)w  ledge. 

Q.  Are  you  very  sure  of  that? — A,  Yes,  sir,  for  I  carried  the  Iicpnli- 
lican  tickets  from  the  city  down  there  myself,  and  delivered  them  to  a 
man  running  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  hold  and  distribute. 
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Q.  But  the  ordinary  Democratii-  ticket  used  that  day  was  a  species  of 
tissue  ticket  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shouhl  call  it  so. 

P>y  Mr.  Cameron: 
Q.  You  have  state<l  that  tliis  tissue  ticket  you  have  mentioned  Avas  a 
larjicone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  lar.ne  one  was  freijuently  found  a 
nuiiiher  of  these  small   blue  tissue  tickets;  and  on  opening;-  the  large 
ticket,  manv  times  the  small  ones  would  fall  out. 


I.  H.  SIMMS. 

CiiAELESTON,  January  25,  1879. 
I.  H.  SiMMS  sworn  ami  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Columl)ia. 

Q.  How  loui;  have  you  resided  there  t — A.  Since  infancy  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

(.}.  Were  you  an  oflicer  of  election  at  the  last  election  'I — A.  I  was. 

(^.  What  'I — A  I  was  supervisor  at  Gadsden  precinct,  in  Kichland 
County. 

Q.  State  "what  occiuTed  there  at  the  last  election. — A.  The  election 
X>assed  off  quietly  at  that  precinct.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I 
asked  the  managers  if  they  had  shown  the  box,  and  if  the  box  had  a 
key.  They  said,  no.  I  asked  them  if  the  law  didn't  require  that  they 
should  exhibit  the  box  empty  before  the  first  ballot  was  deposited,  so 
that  everybody  could  look  into  the  box.  They  said  they  had  no  key  and 
thej"  would  seal  it.  They  had  some  sealing-wax,  and  they  did  seal  it. 
The  i)oll  list  called,  after  they  had  closed  the  polls,  for  (584:  votes.  My 
list  tallied  with  the  Democratic  clerk's  list.  On  counting  the  ballots,  on 
the  first  count  of  the  managers  they  found  that  there  were  l,(>li(!  l)allots 
in  the  box ;  an  excess  of  342,  or  about  that.  Then  they  blindfolded  one 
of  the  managers,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw  out  the  votes  in  excess  of  the 
l)oll-list.  He  drew  out — I  don't  think  I  can  give  the  exact  number  of 
liepublican  votes.  At  that  poll  the  Kepublicau  vote  was  not  less  than 
520  votes ;  that  is  under  value  I  am  sure,  xlfter  the  drawing  they  gave 
the  Republicans  245  votes.  So  that  you  can  easily  ascertain  how  many 
Republican  votes  were  drawn  out,  and  how  many  Democratic  votes. 
Then,  after  they  had  drawn  out  the  342  votes,  tliey  found  that  they  had 
made  an  error  of  30  votes  in  the  count.  Instead  of  there  being  1,02()  it 
should  have  been  1,05(),  but  they  did  not  discover  this  until  they  had 
drawn  out  342.  They  had  drawn  out  the  Republican  Aotes  so  rajjidly 
that  I  tlumght  they  wanted  to  console  me  somewhat,  for  one  of  the  man- 
agers sul)mitted  this  i)ropositiou:  "There  are  30  votes  more  to  come 
out,  and  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do;  we  will  Just  destroy  30  Democratic 
votes."  I  tohl  them  I  had  no  objection  ;  so  he  destroyed  .'50  Democratic 
votes.  I  thought  that  was  illegal  at  the  tinu^,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was 
my  business  to  say  so,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 

Q.  Werethereany  tissue  baUots  there  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir  ;  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  tissue  ballots  in  the  box. 

i}.  Did  they  draw  out  any  of  those? — A.  They  may  have  drawn  out 
a  few.  There  were  two  kinds  of  tissue  tickets  at  my  poll,  long,  white 
tissue  tickets,  and  the  little  blue  tissue  ticket;. 

Q.  Both  of  them  Democratic  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  three  kinds 
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of  DeniocTrttic  tickets.  Then'  was  one  white  tissue  ticket,  loiii;' — tlie 
ticket  generally  seen  tli(n-e  (liiriiiu-  tiie  day.  Tlieu  there  was  tlie  hirj;e 
white  ticlcet  printed  with  red  type  on  it — tliat  was  a  l)einoi'rati(;  ticket, 
too.  Tiien  tliere  were  rliese  small  tissue  tickets,  the  blue  ticket.  1 
didn't  see  any  of  these  little  blue  tissue  tickets  duriu.u-  the  day.  T  was  sur- 
prised when  [  saw  theui.  Oii  counting  tlK're  were  found  hundreds  of 
these  little  blu(^  tissiu'  tickets  in  the  box. 

Q.  Did  they  count  these  blue  tissue  tickets  and  the  white  tissue  tick- 
ets ? — A.  O,  yes,  they  were  all  counted.  Those  that  remained  in  the 
box  after  they  had  drawn  out  the  excess  were  all  counted.  Mjiny  of 
these  fine  blue  tissue  tickets  were  found  in  the  reg'ular  ticket  that  was 
vote<l. 

( ).  Explain  what  you  mean  by  their  beinj;-  found  in  the  regular  ticket. — 
A.  Tliese  fine  blue  tissue  tickets  were  folded  square,  something  like 
that  (illustrating).  Sonu'times  you  would  find  as  high  as  ten  in  one 
large  ticket,  folded  thus  (illustrating).  In  opening  them  we  would  tind 
theiu  there  laid  chxsely  together. 

Q.  Did  they  count  them  all' — A.  O,  yes;  they  said  that  they  were 
voted  and  it  was  all  right;  that  Rei)ublicans,  too,  voted  more  than  one 
ticket.  But,  trutlifully  speaking,  [  did  not  see  more  than  one  li('pul)li- 
can  ticket  that  I  would  call  conspicuous  in  that  whole  box. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?— A.  I  saw  two.  I  think,  voted  together— folded 
together  closely.  I  think  it  was  voted  that  way.  By  aid  of  the  tissui' 
tickets  Gadsden  i)recinct,  which  would  have  given  a  Republican  major- 
ity of  not  less  than  350,  gave  a  Democratic  majority  of  1114. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  it  would  have  given  350  majority ;  what  mak<^s 
you  thiidc  so  ? — A.  Because,  as  1  said,  there  were  over  5L'0  Iiepnl)lican 
votes  i)(>lled  at  that  jdace. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  ? — A.  Because,  sir,  they  gave  us  a  vote  of 
245.  We  counted  the  Kei>ublican  votes  in  sorting  the  tickets  out  after 
the  box  was  opened,  and  we  saw  the  number  of  tickets  in  there ;  there 
^\"ere  over  520.  1  don't  know  the  exact  nundjcr,  and  rather  come  under 
it  than  to  go  over :  that  would  be  giving  the  Democrats  the  remainder; 
but  tliat  is  a  great  deal  more  votes  than  were  cast  at  the  poll.  The  Demo- 
crats did  not  cast  104  votes  there  that  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  majority  of  the  population  there  white  or  colored  ? — 
A.  Colored. 

Q.  Flow  many  white  men  voted  there  that  dav  ? — A.  Xot  over  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  How  did  the  colored  men  generally  vote  l — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  voted  the  l*ei)ublican  ticket. 

(^.  Was  there  a  general  turn-out  of  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  turned  out  well. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  Bepublican  precinct  heretofore — have  the  Bepub- 
licans  had  a  majority  in  former  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  Columbia  ? — \.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  ever  since  your  birth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  election  jiassed  ott"  (puetly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  AVith  no  disturbance  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  you  shown  the  box  as  United  States  supervisor  ])rior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  voting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i^.  And  was  it  all  right  ?— A.  It  was  all  right  when  I  saw  it.  There 
was  a  (puvstion  raised  before  the  first  regular  vote  was  dei)()site(l  in  the 
box,  which  <,'aused  one  of  the  managers  to  get  a  little  indignant.     The 
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United  Stah's  iiiarslial  was  standing  outside,  and  lie  charged  one  of  the 
managers  witli  tlirowing  ballots  into  the  box. 

Q.  l)Ut  you  were  tiiere  yourself? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  at  the  box  and  you  saw  that  it  was  all  right  ? — A. 
I  saw  it  was  all  right  when  1  looked  at  it,  before 

Q.  That  is  all  1  want  to  know  on  that  i)oint.  The  managers  sealed 
the  box,  in  the  abseiict^  of  any  ke^'  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Von  sa>"  the  Kei)ublican  vote  polled  could  not  have  been  less  than 
520  i—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  ojiiniou  of  yours. — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  opinion ; 
I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact? — A.  Because  that  number  of 
Kepublicans  voted  there  that  day. 

Q.  Y'ou  couhl  not  very  well  know  that ;  it  is  only  an  opiiuon,  to  which 
you  have  a  right,  of  course.  After  the  counting  of  the  votes  245  Eepub- 
lican  votes  were  found  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  an  error  of  30  votes  was  found  again? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  managers,  in  order  to  console  you,  as  you  think,  for  your 
disapi)ointinent,  threw  out  thirty  Democratic  votes  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  though  you  knew  that  to  be  illegal A.  I  thought  it  was 

illegal. 

Q.  But  you  made  no  protest  against  their  action  in  throwing  out  votes 
that  were  all  of  one  party  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.  Y"ou  made  no  protest  against  their  ac- 
tion ? — A.  I  made  no  protest  against  it,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  there  were  three  kinds  of  Democratic  tickets  used  ? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  One  a  long  tissue  ticket,  one  a  small  tissue  ticket,  and  one  ordi- 
nary sized  ballot? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  different  kinds  of  Eepublican  tickets  were  used  that 
day.  ? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Were  there  any  small  tickets  ? — A.  There  was  only  one  kind  of 
Eepublican  ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  very  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Was  only  one  kind  seen  when  the  votes  were  counted  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  colored  people  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket  at  that  poll!^ 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  Democratic  voters? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  number ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  a  good  number. 

Q.  Could  you  estimate  how  many? — A.  I  think,  sir,  that  fifty  would 
cover  them  all ;  I  am  sure  it  would. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Y''ou  say  the  marshal  charged  the  manager  with  stuffing  the  ballot- 
box;  when  was  that? — A.  In  tiie  morning.  "l  was  inside  of  the  ]K)11s, 
the  marshal  was  outside.  The  manager  that  had  the  box  in  charge 
opened  it  and  exhibited  it  to  us  who  were  in  the  rear  of  him.  I  was 
back  there  with  the  managers.  We  saw  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  saw 
that  it  Avas  empty.  Then  he  turned  the  box  outside,  for  those  who  were 
outside  to  look  into  it;  and  w^heu  he  turned  the  box  outside  he  shut 
down  the  lid.  Of  course,  the  back  of  the  l>ox  was  toward  us  and  we 
could  not  see  into  it  then.  Then  it  was  that  the  marshal  outside  said, 
"There,  sir,  y(m  thrcAV  something  into  that  box."  The  manager  became 
indignant,  and  said  he,  "Do  you  charge  me  Avith  stuffing  this  ballot- 
box  " f    The  marshal  said,  "  Open  the  box ;  that  will  settle  the  question." 
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He  insisted  on  the  box  bein^-  oi)e]ie(l;  but  the  box  never  was  o])ened 
again  until  it  was  ()]KMie(l  to  count  the  votes  at  night. 

i).  Had  any  votes  l)een  (h'})osited  up  to  that  time? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  box  was  not  o])ened '! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  Jiianager? — A.  As  near  as  I  am  to  you; 
just  across  the  table. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  box  ' — A.  As  near  as  I  am  to  you.  The 
manager  held  the  box;  he  was  turning  the  box  around  for  us  to  look 
into  it. 

Q.  How  far  off  was  the  United  States  marshal? — A.  About  as  far  off 
as  that  chair  behind  ]Mr.  Dawson. 

Q.  When  you  counted  the  votes,  did  you  count  tbem  in  sucli  a  way 
that  you  could  tell  whether  tliey  were  llepublican  votes  or  Democratic 
votes? — A.  AVhen  they  came  to  count  it  was  a  very  easy  matter;  as 
soon  as. you  took  up  a  ltei)ublican  vote  you  could  tell  it. 

Q.  You  had  something  besides  a  mere  guess,  then ;  you  had  counted  the 
A'otes,  had  you  not! — A.  We  counted  all  the  votes  before  any  were  drawn 
out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Republican  votes  there  were  on  that 
count  .' — A.  I  would  not  say  the  exact  number;  T  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
act number;  there  were  at  least  o^O,  and  I  think  i)robably  more. 

Q.  When  they  proi)osed  to  destroy  'AO  Democratic  votes,  why  was  it 
that  you  did  not  object  ? — A.  AVell,  sii-,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  in  my 
instructions  that  had  been  given  me,  and  that  T  had  read,  I  saw  the  most 
of  the  instructions  were  to  supervisors  in  cities  where  there  were  20,000 
inhabitants  and  ujtwards.  Tht^  instructions  were  really  for  them,  and  I 
saw  printed  in  a  book  tliat  su])ervis()rs  in  i)laces  where  there  were  not 
20,000  inhabitants  wonld  have  no  ])ower  but  to  remain  "in  the  immedi- 
ate presence"  of  the  ballot-box  anil  see  what  was  done.  I  found  it  was 
my  duty  to  remain  there  as  a  (Uunb  man,  and  look  on  and  see  what  was 
done,  and  make  my  statement  afterwards ;  that  is  why  I  didn't  open  my 
mouth  when  I  was  asked  many  things.  When  1  was  asked  1  would  give 
my  opinion  as  if  I  were  anybody  else,  without  thinking-  it  a  duty  of 
mine, 

Q.  The  managers  were  all  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Were  there  any  other  Democrats  there  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir  ;  Dr.  R.  J. 
Lee  was  the  supervisor. 

Q.  J)id  anybody  on  the  i)art  of  the  Democrats  object  to  destroying 
those  30  tickets  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  all  seemed  perfectly  willing-  that  it 
should  be  done. 


E.  P.  HAMPTON. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2.5,  1S79. 

E.  P.  Hampton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Eichland  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  For  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  cani])aig-n  ? — A.  In  the 
last  political  campaign  I  was  in  the  southeastern  i)ortion  of  the  ciainty, 
at  Acton  i)recinct;  I  was  tJnited  States  su])<'rvisor  tliere. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  I  left  (Columbia  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th.     The  election  was  on  the  5th.     When  I  got  on  the  train  and  started 
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down,  sevoral  Dcinociats  wlio  votecl  in  Acton  precinct  wore  on  the  train 
^•oin^'  froMi  Colunibia  to  Acton.  Tlicy  canio  to  nio  and  asked  me  if  I  liad 
any  l{ei)ul)lican  tickets;  at  the  same  time  I  had  the  Ivepnblican  tickets 
in  my  ])ocket,  ,iiiven  me  by  tlie  connty  chairman,  "Sir.  Curtis,  but  1  did 
not  teel  dis])osed  to  h't  them  know  I  luid  them,  so  I  did  not  let  lluMu 
have  any.  I  went  to  Acton,  fjot  ott'the  train,  and  went  to  the  residence 
of  the  llev.  Tliomas  IJrown,  and  delivered  to  him  the  tickets.  In  the 
inornin<i-  I  went  over  to  the  polls.  1  was  informed  that  the  polls  woidd 
oi)en  at  ei.nlit  o'clock.  1  inot  there  at  half  past  six.  I  was  not  there 
when  the  box  was  first  oi)en(Ml.  Vou  will  notice  on  the  poll-list  the  mem- 
oranda, "  votini;' after  eiliht."  I  knew  they  must  go  into  some  kind  of 
trickery  to  beat  us  ;  I  didn't  know  wliat  that  trick  Avould  l)e,  so  1  ad- 
vised the  coh)red  men  not  to  vote  until  after  eiiiht  o'clock,  and  I  marked 
on  the  poll-list.  "All  voting  after  eight."  Six  votes  were  i)olled  after  I 
got  there ;  all  six  of  those  votes  were  Democratic;  there  were  no  He])ub- 
licans  on  the  ground;  I  infjnii'cd,  and  was  told  that  no  Ke])ublicans  liad 
voted  before  1  got  there,  and  that  all  those  who  had  voted  were  Demo- 
crats. 3Ir.  IJrown  and  1  came  together.  The  voting  went  on.  Every- 
thing ]>assed  ott'  quietly.  While  the  voting  was  in  progress,  several 
Kcpublicans  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  One  of  these,  I  remember,  had 
formerly  been  in  the  emi)loy  of  JMr.  Eagan,  living  in  the  precinct;  Eagan 
said  if  he  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  he  could  have  a  nude 
to  ride  to  the  polls;  if  he  would  not  he  could  get  there  the  l)est 
way  he  could.  This  man  called  upon  Eagan  to  ask  him  whether  he 
was  entitled  to  vote  or  not  in  that  juecinct.  Eagan  said  that  the  man 
Avasn't  entitled  to  vote.  The  man  said  to  Eagan,  "Didn't  you  tell 
me  that  if  I  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  I  could  have  a  mule 
to  ride  to  the  ])olls  f  p]agan  made  no  answer  to  that.  The  managers 
refused  to  let  liim  vote.  I  then  said  I  thought  that  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  law;  that  in  such  a  case  as  that,  if  a  man  took  oath  and 
qualified  he  shonld  be  allowed  to  vote  ;  and  then,  if  there  was  any 
wrong  about  it,  it  should  be  proved  in  law;  the  managers  said  a  nuin 
might  vote  when  he  was  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  then,  although  they 
might  take  action  against  him  in  hnv,  still  his  vote  wouhl  have  l)cen 
counted.  There  were  several  other  cases  where  men  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  because  they  were  not  known  by  certain  white  men  in  the  pre- 
cinct. They  also  had  a  list  sent  from  Gardner's  precinct,  of  men  who 
came  to  Acton  and  were  employed  tliere  in  picking  cotton.  Every  time 
one  of  these  men  would  come  up  to  vote  the  managers  would  go  to  that 
list  and  find  out  whether  his  name  Avas  on  it  or  not.  They  would  ask 
him  unnecessary  questions,  as  to  the  year  he  was  born  in,  &c.  The  most 
of  the  colored  voters  are  not  capable  of  telling  exactly  what  year  they 
were  born  in.  On  this  ground  several  men  were  prevented  from  voting. 
But  everything  ])assed  off  quietly  until  they  came  to  counting.  1  saw 
but  two  blue  tickets  voted  that  day. 

Q.  ]>y  blue  tickets  you  mean  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Peyton 
Joyner  voted  one  and  Joe  Ihites  the  other.  1  am  compelled  to  say,  from 
the  size  of  the  blue  tickets  and  the  size  of  the  l)allot  jmt  in  the  box  that 
there  was  nu)re  than  one.  The  tickets  were  very  small,  Avliile  the  bal- 
lots they  placed  in  the  box  did  Jiot  a]»pear  near  so  small  to  me.  I  was 
l)laccd  a  (listan(;e  from  the  box  of  from  here  to  the  fire-place,  and  could 
readily  see.  AVhcn  thev  opened  the  box  thev  found  an  excess  of  votes 
of  I.jO. 

Q.  An  excess  of  votes  over  the  names  on  the  ])oll-]ist? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
l.ji;  ballots  above  the  inimber  that  ai)peared  on  the  i)oll-list,  and  I  know 
my  poll-list  was  correct,  because  every  time  they  would  get  ahead  any — 
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and  that  wasn't  often — 1  would  niakr  tlicin  show  mo  wliatever  names 
they  liad  that  1  had  omitted.  1  didn't  see  hut  tliose  two  bhie  tissue 
tickets  voted  ;  and  wIumi  tlu'V  came  to  <'ountinji'  these  blue  tissue  tickets 
were  far  in  excess  of  tlie  reguhir  hirgc  white  l)allots  which  1  liad  seen 
the  Democrats  votin<i  there  all  da\ .  They  said  afterwards  that  both 
parties  voted  double  tickets.  I  don't  believe  anything-  of  the  sort.  When 
the  KeiuU>licans  «-ame  u]>  to  vote  they  jiot  their  tickets  from  ^Ir.  l>rown, 
the  precinct  chairman.  On  one  occasion  lie  accidentally  handed  out  two 
instead  of  oih\  As  the  man  stood  there  with  the  two  tickets  in  his 
hand,  about  to  vote,  the  marshal  stepped  up  and  took  one  out  of  his 
hand  an<l  said,  "-Any  nnin  who  would  attempt  to  vote  two  ballots  Inul 
no  right  to  vote  at  all."  The  man  said  he  didn't  know  he  had  two  bal- 
lots in  his  hand ;  he  said  he  was  al)out  to  vote  just  what  had  been  handed 
him  by  the  ]»recinct  chairman. 

C^.  \\'ere  they  together  or  separated  ? — A.  They  were  separate,  accord- 
ing to  law.  You  have  to  draw  out  all  ballots  in  excess  of  the  poll-list. 
According  to  my  count,  though  I  might  have  made  a  mistake,  I  made 
outthat  they  drew  out  147  llepublican  tickets  and  nine  Democratic  tickets. 
When  I  said  anything  aV»out  their  drawing  out  so  many  Republican 
tickets  they  would  draw  out  a  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  chairman  would 
say,  "  Now,  look  ";  but  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  be  rooting  around 
the  ballot-box  hunting  for  Kepublican  tickets;  they  werevery  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  were  on  very  thick  paper,  while  the  Democratic  tickets 
were  on  very  thin  paper.  I  have  shut  my  eyes  myself  and  tried  it. 
They  didn't  bring  out  the  tissue  ballots  at  all.  I  knew  that  if  there  was 
any  excess  they  could  readily  get  hold  of  our  tickets  and  take  them  out, 
and  that  is  just  what  they  did;  and  all  the  tickets  that  went  in  above 
the  x)oll-list  were  these  blue  tissue  papers  of  the  Democrats. 

Q.  How  numy  tissue  tickets  were  there  '? — A.  I  think  the  large  white 
tickets  numbered  123  ;  the  Democratic  supervisor,  A.  J,  Green,  counted. 
The  Avhole  number  of  tickets  in  the  box  was  510 ;  of  these  they  claimed 
230  and  gave  us  280.  After  deducting  the  excess  in  the  ballot-box,  the 
balance  was  in  the  blue  tissue  strii)s,  making  a  majority  of  white  tickets, 
when  they  were  not  voted  there  during  the  day.  I  did  not  see  but  two 
tissue  tickets  voted,  but  when  the  box  was  opened  they  were  more 
numerous  than  the  large  white  tickets  which  they  had  voted  re^darly. 
I  say  that  if  the  Democratic  party  polled  100  votes  at  Acton  precinct 
that  day,  they  did  well.  I  think  the  Republican  majority  in  1870  at  that 
precinct  was  3!>0,  and  I  would  say  frankly  that  this  time  it  was  about 
the  same,  for  the  Republicans  voted  more  straight  than  they  did  in  1876. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  tickets  the  Democrats  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
thev  voted  the  large  white  tickets  with  red  letters. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  tickets  the  Republicans  voted  ?— A.  The  Re- 
publican ticket  was  printed  on  rather  a  stiff  material  of  paper  and  very 
rotten  ;  when  they  went  to  strip  the  ballots  the  Republican  tickets  would 
always  tear.  He  stripped  the  ballots  while  holding  his  hand  well  in  the 
box,  and  the  ballots  fell  into  the  box.  I  said,  "  You  are  stripping  the 
tickets.  What  are  you  doinjj?"  But  it  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  say 
anything;  I  had  to  contend  against  live.  One  time  I  caught  liiui. 
AVhenever  the  ticket  was  bound  on  the  end — had  the  end  folded  over 
the  smaller  tickets  inside — he  could  not  readily  unfold  it.  Generally 
they  had  every  little  ticket  folded  se])arately  and  ])laced  inside  of  a  lar<;:e 
white  ticket.  The  uian  who  was  drawing  them  out  would  strip  out  the 
large  ticket,  and  the  strips  inside  would  fall  into  the  box.     He  held  his 

3  (  s  c 
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hand  so  low  in  the  box  tliat  I  oould  not  see  wliat  lie  was  doing';  but  one 
time  the  tieket  was  boun<l  on  the  end,  and  as  he  was  trying  to  unfold  it, 
I  saw  the  blue  strips  in  there.  I  said,  "  You  take  that  ticket  and  show 
it  to  the  people."  He  had  to  show  it,  and  there  was  seven  ballots— lit- 
tle ballots— inside  of  that  one.  I  said,  "  That  is  a  nice  game  to  play.'^ 
He  said,  "  That  was  a  greedy  fellow." 

Q.  AN'hat  did  he  do  with  tlie  seven  tickets  ? — A.  I  made  him  tear  up 
all  but  one.  1  caught  him  again.  He  drew  up  another  ticket  with 
smaller  tickets  in  it ;  I  couldn't  exactly  swear  how  many,  but  two  fell 
outside  of  the  box  and  foar  fell  inside  of  it  to  my  knowledge.  As  soon 
as  the  four  fell  on  the  inside  he  jerked  the  large  ticket  from  the  four  so 
that  they  might  not  be  seen.  Peyton  Joyner  was  standing  there.  I 
said,  "  Those  four  tickets  ought  not  to  be  counted."  Then  I  said,  "  You 
should  take  your  two  fingers  and  lift  the  ballots  clear  of  the  l)Ox  and  un- 
fold them."  But  he  continued  to  strip  the  ballots  right  into  the  box. 
They  woiddn't  allow  the  marshal  to  come  in  and  assist  me. 

Q.  Were  all  the  lest  Democrats  '? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  the  clerk  was  not  of 
age,  but  he  was  a  Democrat  in  principle. 

Q.  Were  the  managers  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  one  of 
them. 

By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Y'ou  didn't  live  in  Acton  x>recinct  ? — A.  ^STo,  sir;  I  lived  in  Rich- 
land.    Acton  is  in  Richland  County. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  city  of  Columbia  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  teaching- 
school  in  the  country. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?  Anywhere  near  the  part  of  the  county  in  which 
Acton  is  situated  ? — A.  l^o,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Acton  ? — A.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  town  of  Acton  ? — A.  It  is  no  town  at  all ; 
it  is  merely  a  railroad  station. 

Q.  A  kind  of  cross-roads  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stores  and  a  few  houses  1 — A.  Only  one  store,  sir. 

Q.  You  sav  vou  saw  but  two  blue  tissue  ballots  voted  that  da^-  ? — A. 
That  is  aU. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  say  that  there  were  no  more  than  two  ballots  in 
there  of  this  kind  ? — A.  I  say,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  tickets. 
After  examining  those  strips  afterwards  I  am  comx)elled  to  think  there 
was  more  than  two. 

Q.  Did  you  think  so  that  day! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  hadn't  heard  anything 
about  these  tickets  before.     Not  one  was  on  exhibition  there  that  da>-. 

Q.  Did  the  size  attract  your  attention  any  more  than  that  they  were 
very  much  smaller  than  the  others  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  after  the 
count. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  managers  took  the  tickets  out  of  the  box  as  they 
were  counted  ?— A.  C.  K.  Singleton. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  there  was  a  list  there  at  the  polls  that  was  used  when 
certain  persons  were  challenged,  to  see  whether  their  names  were  on  the 
list  ?— tA.  Y'es,  sir;  that  was  a  list  from  Gardner's  i^recinct,  adjoining  on 
the  north. 

Q.  It  purported  to  contain  the  names  of  those  listed  for  poll-tax? — A. 
No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kindj  for  on  the  poll-list  Democrats  were  marked 
as  well  as  Republicans. 

Q.  I  asked  if  they  were  listed  for  poU-tax ! — A.  That  list  was  not 
made  public.     It  was  kind  of  secret ;  I  heard  them  ask  if  such  and  such 
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a  name  was  on  the  list;  if  it  was  tlic  man  was  cliallenged.  All  wliose 
names  were  on  that  list  were  clialleii}^ecl. 

Q.  That  Avas  a  list  of  names  of  persons  not  entitled  to  vote  at  Acton  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  entitled  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  they  not  chailenged  on  the  gronnd  that  they  were  not  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  Acton  precinct  ? — A.  I  hold  that  the  managers  were  not 
entitled  to  decide  anj-  more  than  I. 

Q.  I  ask,  were  they  not  sent  there  as  a  basis  for  challeugmg  ? — A.  I 
guess  it  was  intended  for  that  pnrpose. 

Q.  Yon  say  a  yonng  man  was  challenged  becanse  he  was  not  of  age  ? 
— A.  I  don't  remend)er  of  saying  that. 

Q.  They  claimed  he  Avas  not  of  age? — A.  They  claimed  that  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  sixty  days. 

Q.  Xow  your  law  requires  that  every  man  who  votes  shall  swear  be- 
fore he  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  swear. 

Q.  Yonr  construction  is,  if  a  man  offers  to  swear  in  his  vote,  though 
the  managers  may  know  that  he  is  not  a  voter,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
his  vote.-^A.  The  managers  didn't  know  any  more  about  this  man  than 
I  did. 

Q.  Yon  constme  the  law  that  way,  do  j  on  ? — A.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  construe  the  hiAv. 

Q.  Yon  said  the  managers  were  bound  to  take  his  Aote  if  he  was  will- 
ing to  swear,  and  if  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  Avrong  he  could  be 
prosecuted? — A.  Yes;  I  hold  that  is  the  law. 

Q.  Yonr  construction  is  that  if  the  managers  know  that  ft  person  who 
offers  to  vote  is  not  of  age,  or  has  not  been  in  the  county  tlie  length  of 
time  that  the  law  requires,  or  is  non  compos  mentis,  and  offers  to  swear 
in  his  vote,  they  are  bound  to  take  it? — A.  The  fact  is  just  this:  In 
this  case  tlie  managers  knew  no  more  about  the  matter  than  I. 

Q.  You  are  arguing  and  not  answering  the  question. — A.  I  say  if 
they  don't  know  anything  about  it  they  are  bound  to  take  it  if  he  swears 
it  in. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  way  you  said  you  put  it  to  them.  You  said  that  if 
a  man  took  the  oath  and  was  qualitied,  he  was  entitled  to  vote;  and 
then  if  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it,  it  should  be  proved  in  law. 
Is  that  your  construction  of  the  law  ? — A.  He  didn't  contradict  the  man's 
being  oit'  age;  he  said  the  man  had  not  been  in  the  county  sixty  days; 
and  the  very  same  man  who  said  that  had  offered  him  a  nude  to  ride  to 
tlie  polls  on  if  he  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  And  l)ecause  the  man  had  been  ottered  a  nude  to  ride  to  the  polls 
if  he  would  vote  the  l)enu)crati(;  ticket,  you  think  lie  ought  to  vote  if  he 
ha«l  not  been  in  the  county  the  length  of  time  the  law  recpiires? — A.  I 
(U»u't  think  Mr.  Eagaii  woidd  have  said  a  word  against  his  voting  if  he 
had  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

(}.  That  is  an  argument  an<l  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Yqu 
argue  that  if  Mr.  Eagan  was  willing  that  he  should  have  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  whether  he  was  entitled  to  vote  or  not,  therefcnv  ho 
was  entitled  to  V(>te  tlie  Kepubhcan  ticket  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
vote  or  not. — A.  I  think  ^Iv.  Eagan  would  not  ha\e  objected  to  his  vot- 
ing if  he  had  voted  the  I)emociiiti<;  ticket. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  before,  half  a  (h>/en  times,  and  I  have  not  asked 
that  questicm  once.  I  ask  again,  whether  the  fact  that  I^'.agan  was  will- 
ing he  should  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  shouhl  entitle  him  to  vote  the 
Kepublican  ticket  when  he  was  not  a  (lualihed  voter?— A.  My  answer  is 
just  this:  T  believe  that  he  was  a  (pialitied  voter. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  think  we  have  carried  this  arguineiit  as  far  as  it  is 
worth  while  to  do. 


KERSHAW  COUNTY. 


FOIRTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


ELECTION   OF   1878. 


KERSHAW    COUNTY. 


K.  E.  BLAIE. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24,  1870. 

K.  E.  Blair  sworn  and  exaniiued. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Camden,  Kersha\r 
County. 

Q.  How  lon^-  liave  you  resided  there  ? — A.  For  seven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  tlie  hist  election  ? — A.  I  was  appointed 
supervisor  at  ^Market  Uall  preinnct. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  and  done  there  on  that  day. — A.  I  arrived  at 
tlie  poll  at  or  about  six  o'clock;  I  was  detained  at  tlie  door  about  two 
minutes  after  getting-  there.  When  I  was  admitted  I  found  that  the 
clerk  had  taken  a  half  a  dozen  names  or  more ;  1  took  my  blank  list  from 
my  pocket  and  commenced  to  make  a  poll-list  myself  as  the  lawreipiires; 
alter  taking  a  few  names  Mr.  McDowell,  one  of  the  managers  or  a  clerk, 
I  believe  a  manager,  asked  me  what  I  was  doing ;  I  said  1  was  making 
a  poll-list;  he  said  I  had  no  right  to  do  so;  that  I  must  cease  from  it. 
I  contended  with  him  awhile  as  to  my  right  there ;  1  showed  him  my 
papers  and  instructions,  and  told  him  I  had  a  right  to  do  so,  or  those 
instructions  would  never  have  been  given  me.  While  [  was  contending 
with  him,  (leiienal  Kennedy  came  up  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing; 
I  told  him  1  was  making  a  poll-list — keei»ing  the  names  of  those  that 
voted;  he  said  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  must  cease  from  it. 

Q.  What  (ieneral  Kennedy  was  that  ? — A.  General  J.  D.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  central  committee  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  was  read  to  me — whether  the  general  read  it  to  me  himself 
or  some  one  else  I  do  not  remember — there  was  read  to  me  some  docu- 
ment contradicting  my  instructions,  and  saying  that  in  towns  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants  a  su])ervisor  had  no  right  to  keep  a  poll-list.  In 
consideration  of  that,  and  their  making  such  iiositive  assertions,  I  ceased 
attempting  to  go  any  further  with  that  business.  I  then  took  my  sta- 
tion near  the  box,  where  I  had  a  \^ew  of  the  clerk.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  the  box  was  surrounded  principally  by  DeuKH-rats,  who 
were  busily  voting  all  the  time;  hardly  any  Republicans  attempted  to 
g'o  to  the  box,  it  was  so  crowded  ;  all  the  Ke])ublicans  supposed  that  as 
soon  as  the  Democrats  got  through  they  would  move  away,  but  it- was 
not  so;  after  they  voted  they  seemed  to  collect  aroun<l  the  ]>oll  box  in  a 
semi-circle  and  staid  there;  instead  of  their  going  away  there  was 
more  and  more  of  them  kept  coming.  The  llepublicans,  seeing  that  the 
Democrats  (lidn't  seem  to  move  away  after  they  had  voted,  tried  to 
.squeeze  in  ;  this  resulted  in  a  general,  contention  as  to  who  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  ])oll-box.  At  one  time  the  liepublicans  got  some 
advantage,  and  for  some  time  tliey  followed  in  quite  closi'l}^  one  after 
another ;  then  there  was  raised  considerable  tumult,  great  yelling  and 
cursing  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats;  every  time  they  would  do  so  tlie 
managers,  whether  purposely  or  not,  would  let  down  tlie  window,  wliich, 
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of  course,  would  close  the  poll.  This  was  doue  several  tunes.  Soiue- 
tiines  the  window  was  kept  down  for  tAvo  or  three  minutes,  closin<>;  the 
polls.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  nianajiers  and  others  inside  urued 
uie  to  go  out  ;ind  try  to  stop  these  Ee]>ublicans  from  making  a  disturb- 
ance ;  I  asked  the  Democratic  supervisor  to  go  Avith  me,  and  he  and  I 
went  out :  there  were  some  i^ieces  of  scantling  outside ;  we  took  these 
pieces  of  scantling,  and  I  assisted  by  taking  one  end  of  them  and  trying 
to  put  all,  both  white  and  colored,  outside  of  the  alley- way,  so  as  to  keep 
them  l)ack  enough  so  that  others  could  come  in  and  vote  and  pass  on 
out  without  disturbing  each  other.  Having  once  cleared  the  way,  it 
was*  afterwards  kept  clear.  The  nuist  prominent  men  in  keeping 
the  Eepublicans  away  were  Depas,  Nelson,  and  others.  Everything 
went  on  orderly  then  for  some  time,  for  an  horn-  or  more.  When 
that  was  done  the  most  that  came  first  was  generally  whites ;  the 
Democi  ats  seemed  always  to  .come  first,  when  there  aa  ere  any  about. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  all  collected  up  around  about  and 
surrounded  the  i)lace,  the  Democrats  did,  again.  They  got  in  there 
close  to  the  box,  the  Eepublicans  being  Avell  kept  outside  of  this 
scantling;  the  Republicans  never  were  admitted  to  come  in  at  all. 
I  Avas  urged  by  the  Eepublicans  to  try  and  manage  it  some  way  so  that 
they  could  get  to  the  box  and  Aote.  They  comi)lained  that  those  who 
AA'ere  keeping  them  behind  that  scantling  Avould  not  let  any  colored  men 
go  up  and  A'ote.  I  Avent  out  there  and  talked  with  them.  I  tried  to  come 
in  again  from  the  back  way,  where  it  was  intended  for  them  to  pass  out, 
for  I  could  not  get  in  the  front  way  from  this  crowd  of  Democrats  that 
had  collected  around  the  polls — principally  Democrats.  I  could  not  get 
the  men  to  move.  I  contended  with  them  a  Avhile,  but  was  not  able  to 
get  them  to  move  and  let  the  colored  men  come  in  to  A'ote.  I  told  them 
I  was  United  States  superAisor,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  see  after  the 
rights  of  others — to  see  that  they  had  free  access  to  the  place  of  A^oting. 
They  said  they  could  get  into  line  and  come  the  front  way.  Some  said 
if  they  Avanted  to  Aote  the  Democratic  ticket  they  could  come  through 
there.  I  looked  around  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  officer  of  authority  to 
assist  me  in  what  I  considered  to  be  my  duty.  I  saw  no  one  but  some 
Avhite  Democrats.  They  said  they  Avould  assist  me,  and  started,  but  they 
didn't  get  to  the  place.  Afterwards  I  called  to  Mr.  Shannon,  the  other 
supervisor,  who  was  inside,  and  asked  him  to  please  come  out  and  see 
that  I  was  admitted,  so  that  I  could,  Avith  his  assistance,  make  a  clear 
way  again.  I  had  gone  out  to  try  and  help  the  colored  people  get  a 
chance  to  A'ote,  and  the  crowd  would  not  let  me  back  again.  Mr.  Shan- 
non came  out,  and  he  tried,  and  I  tried;  but  we  could  do  nothing.  See- 
ing that  the  Democrats,  principally,  surrounded  the  polls  so  solid,  I  went 
to  the  front  outside,  where  the  colored  people  were,  and  told  them  I  could, 
be  of  no  assistance  to  them ;  they  must  do  the  best  they  coidd.  Seeing 
that  I  could  do  nothing,  I  left  the  place  and  Avent  inside  again.  The 
Eepublicans  contended  there  a  good  while  outside  of  the  scantling,  and 
became  weary  Avith  waiting,  I  suppose,  for  they  left — retired  to  their 
homes  without  Aoting. 

Q.  What  Avas  the  result  of  the  election  at  that  box  ? — A.  The  entire 
A'ote,  as  kept,  was  791,  of  which  the  Eepublican  candidates  receiA'ed  59, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  (I  haA^e  kept  a  minute),  and  the  Democrats  the 
balance. 

By  ;Mr.  CA:\rEEON : 
Q.  The  Eepublicans  were  i^reA'cnted  from  A-oting  by  the  means  you 
haAC  described ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  manager  at  one  of  the  toAvn  pre- 
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ciiict.s  ill  the  election  before,  and  in  the  town  there  was  voted  nearly 
L*,0()0  Kei)iil»liean  votes  at  the  two  polls;  and  this  time,  at  both  places, 
there  were  only  about  lUO  IJepiiblican  votes,  where  there  had  been  2,000 
the  election  before. 

By  the  Chair:\ian  : 

Q.  What  two  polls?— A.  At  the  court-house  and  at  Market  Hall. 
There  were  JJiO  odd  llepubliean  votes  at  the  coiut-house  \)ox,  at  the 
election  before,  and  870  at  the  other,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  this  box  Avhere  you  were ;  was  that  a  l{ei)ublican 
or  a  Democratic  ])reciiict  ? — A.  That  was  llepubliean  the  year  before,  by 
between  800  and  000  votes. 

Q.  At  the  particular  box  where  you  were  super\'is()r,  Avliat  was  the 
vote  the  preceding'  year  ? — A.  The  iiepublican  vote  was  800  and  some- 
thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  Dem- 
ocratic vote. 

Q.  Who  had  the  majority,  the  blacks  or  whites  ? — A.  In  that  town,, 
sir,  the  blacks  have  always  carried  the  majority  in  every  prior  election. 

Q.  You  ditbi't  see  the  canvass  of  the  votes  ' — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the 
box  opened;  I  could  see  the  votes  as  they  were  opened  and  unfolded. 

Q.  Were  they  comited  correctly  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  I  could  see 
each  balU)t  held  up  and  counted.  Generally  I  could  tell  a  straight  out 
liepublican  or  a  straight  out  Democratic  ticket.  Of  (bourse,  I  could  not 
tell  about  the  scratched  tickets. 

Q.  They  gave  the  Kepublicans  59  votes  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  iiriiited  Kepublican  tickets  on  the  ground  '? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  There  were  tickets  that  they  got  i^riuted  at  Co- 
lumbia; there  was  sa|d  to  have  been  3,000  of  them,  but  I  think  there 
was  a  great  deal  less  than  that, 

Q.  AVere  there  any  Kepul)lican  i)rinted  tickets  at  the  jwUs  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  there  were  none.  I  was  there  several  times;  some  Democrats 
asked  me  if  I  liad  one,  and  I  told  them  I  had  not. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  see  any  at  the  polls  at  all  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tlie  I{e])ublicaii  tickets  that  were  counted  out  of  that  box 
written,  generally? — A.  Some  were  written  and  some  were  printed. 

Q.  xVs  they  had  no  liepublican  tickets  there,  which  tickets  did  they 
vote — those  who  (Ud  vote  ? — A.  They  were  distributed  l)y  persons  sent 
out  on  the  s.reet  for  that  piu'pose;  but  they  didn't  stay  around  the 
boxes — it  would  not  have  been  very  well  for  them  to  have  done  so. 

Q.  You  say  tJie  tickets  were  counted  out  correctly,  and  that  there 
were  only  51)  Ivcpublicans  and  a  balance  of  791  Democrats  '! — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  colored  peoi>le  vote  there  that  day  ? — A. 
Xot  a  great  many,  [  don't  tiiink,  sir.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
was  only  59  Aoted,  for  1  think  there  was  a  good  many  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  say  the  vote  was  counted  fairly,  so  tar  as  you  could  see  '! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cameron.  He  didn't  say  it  was  counted  fairly. 

The  Witness.  As  near  as  I  could  see.  I  could  see  the  tickets  when 
they  were  pulled  out  of  the  box,  but  what  was  on  them  1  didn't  know. 
I  have  no  right  to  believe  that  the  manager 

By  :\rr.  Randolph: 
Q.  You  know  the  man  that  called  them  out .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  tlioro  any  difficulty  in  your  .seeing-  tliom  more  closely  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  was  the  pressure  between  me  and  that  box 

Q.  Could  yon  not  have  taken  u])  a  nearer  position  if  you  had  A^ished 
to  ? — A.  There  was  such  a  general  confusion 

Q.  You  didn't  try  to  get  nearer,  <lid  you  ? — A.  The  press  Avas  so  close 
that  uidcss 

Q.  You  didn't  try  to  get  any  nearer? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did;  I 
thought  I  A\  as  as  near  as  I  could  get. 

Q.  Did  not  this  crowd  that  you  speak  of  about  the  polls  cease  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  '! — A.  Not  so  early  as  that,  sii\  The  polls  were  vacant 
in  the  evening,  but  as  e-Arly  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  day  they  were  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  General  Kennedy  went  down  there,  and 
other  ])emocrats,  and  had  the  crowd  about  the  polls  dispersed  so  as  to 
open  up  a  way  for  the  people  to  vote  ? — A.  After  the  Kepnblicans  had 
gone  home  I  know  the  way  was  cleared. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  Republicans  go  home  ? — A.  I  sup])ose  the  time 
to  have  been  about  one  or  two  o'clock.  It  was  w  ell  along  in  the  day ;  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  crowd  at  the  polls  remove  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for 
any  person  to  get  in  there  and  vote  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore 
noon  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  could  be  that  much  deceived. 

Q.  From  that  time  on  was  it  not  easy  for  persons  to  get  up  and  vote 
if  they  pleased  ? — A.  Not  as  early  as  nine ;  the  crowd  had  not  been 
removed  as  early  in  the  day  as  that. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection  it  was  as  early  as  twelve  ? — A.  It 
might  have  been  twelve,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  earlier  than  one  or  two. 
Being  disturbed  most  of  the  time  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  time 
of  day. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  most  of  the  colored  voters  had  gone  away  before 
the  crowd  had  been  dispersed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xame  any  one  who  went  away  on  that  account. — A.  Well,  sii',  I 
have  not  much  memory  of  the  crowd  that  was  out  there.  As  a  general 
thing  the  most  prominent  ones  among  the  Republicans,  if  they  wanted 
to,  could  vote.  They  generally  did  not  prevent  them  from  voting ;  but 
the  mass  of  colored  jieople  could  not  get  to  the  box.  I  am  not  able  just 
now  to  name  one,  l)nt  if  their  names  are  called  I  think  I  could  get  them. 

Q.  There  were  791  votes  received  at  that  poll ;  how  many  were  taken  at 
that  poll  at  the  former  election — the  whole  number  of  votes  ? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  the  whole  number  of  votes. 

Q.  How  many  Rei)ul)lican  votes  were  polled  at  this  poll  at  tlie  preced 
ing  election  ? — A.  vSomething  over  800. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  votes  were  polled  at  the  other  poll  ? — A. 
940  odd. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  in  all  ? — A.  I  haven't  summed  them 
up.    I  think  it  would  be  near  2,000,  as  I  said. 

Q.  At  the  election  before,  Avhere  the  Republicans  had  these  800  and 
odd  votes,  did  not  the  Republicans  hold  possession  of  the  poUs  all  day  ? — 
A.  All  i)ersons  were  enalded  to  vote,  sir,  who 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  did  not  the  Rei^ublicans  take  possession  of  the 
poll  and  hold  it  all  day  ? — A.  I  cannot  swear  as  to  that ;  I  believe  all 
persons  could  vote  who  desired  to. 

j^Q.  This  day,  according  to  your  statement,  all  persons  could  vote  from 
one  or  two  o'clock  until  six  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  had  not  got  discoiu'- 
aged  and  gone  away  l)efore  that,  and  never  come  again,  because  they 
thought  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  vote. 

Q.  If  the  persons  had  remained  or  desired  to  vote  after  one  or  two 
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o'clock,  was  tliore  any  difliciilty  in  tlicir  a]»i)ioacliiii^"  tlic  ]»olls  fioiu  that 
time  on '.' — A.  1  know  more  ]>i'rs()iis  could  have  voted,  but,  as  for  the 
mass,  I  could  not  say  they  had  time  to  vote. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  they  could  uot  lune  voted  ? — A.  Xot  positively, 
Ksir. 

Q.  AVhen  the  ])olls  close<l,  how  soon  afterwards  did  they  commence  the 
count? — A.  Nearly  imnu'diately. 

Q.  ])id  you  not  see  large  crowds  of  colored  people  around  the  streets 
there  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  polls,  and  afterwards  ? — A.  No, 
vsir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  see  large  crowds  of  colored  peoi)le  remaining  in  town 
np  to  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — A.  I  do  not  thiidv  I  did  ;  for  after  the 
time  I  mentioned  that  the  colored  i)eople  disjxMsed,  the  whites  went 
off  also  ;  and  it  was  then  that  there  was  no  Kci>ul)licans  or  colored  peo- 
])le  to  be  seen  arouinl  there.  1  remember  Captain  diver  asked,  "  Where 
are  the  color«'(l  i»eo])le  i  Tell  them  to  come  up  and  vote";  but  then  there 
were  no  colored  i)ersons  to  be  seen. 

Q.  There  were  no  colored  pei'sons  at  all  to  be  seen  then  ? — A.  I  won't 
say  there  wasn't  one,  but  I  didn't  see  any  abont  there. 

Q.  Is  this  the  law  that  General  Kennedy  read  to  you  ? 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Section  2021 :  Whenever  an  eleetion  at  which 
Representatives  or  Deh'<;iites  in  Congress  are  to  be  cliosen  is  hehl  in  any  city  or  town  of 
twenty  thonsand  inhabitants  or  njjward,  the  niarslial  for  the  district  in  which  tlie  city  or 
town  is  situated  shall,  on  the  application  in  writing  of  at  ItJast  two  citizens  resicling 
in  snch  city  or  town,  apyioint  sjjccial  deputy  marshals,  whose  duty  it  sliall  be,  when 
recjuired  thereto,  to  aid  and  assist  the  suj)ervisors  of  (dection  in  the  veritication  of  jtny 
list  of  i>ei-sons  who  may  have  registered  or  voted;  to  attend  in  eacli  (dection  district 
or  voting  precinct  at  the  times  and  places  tixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  at 
all  times  and  jdaces  when  and  where  the  registration  may  by  law  be  scrutinized,  and 
the  names  of  registered  voters  lie  marked  for  challenge  ;  and  also  to  attend,  at  all 
times  for  holding  elections,  the  polls  in  such  district  or  precinct. 

A.  Wliether  he  read  it  or  not,  whoever  read  it  read  it  in  such  a  busi- 
ness-like way  that  I  have  a  very  slight  remembrance  of  it.  I  remember 
this:  that  it  is  said  that  supervisors  had  no  right  to  keep  a  poll-list  in 
towns  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Q.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  read,  is  it  not,  according  to  your 
best  recollection  ? — A.  Tt  may  be ;  [  don't  know  what  he  read,  hardly. 

Q.  He  read  from  a  book  ? — A.  1  think  he  pulled  it  out  from  an  en- 
velope. 

Mr.  CA:\rEROX.  That  didn't  prohibit  him  from  keeping  a  tally-sheet. 

Mr.  McDonald.  It  didn't  authorize  him  to. 

Q,  AVasn't  General  Kennedy's  manner  kind  and  conciliatory  I — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  ])ositively ;  there  was  no  unkindness  that  I  know  of. 
He  spoke  positively  and  demandingiy. 

Q.  But  was  not  liis  manner  kind  and  conciliatory;  there  was  nothing 
abrupt  and  rude  in  his  manner,  was  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  much  of 
the  kindness  of  his  manner,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Y'ou  say  you  saw  no  tickets ;  how  had  the  Republican  voters  been 
furnished  with  tickets? — A.  They  attempted  to  have  their  tickets 
printed  in  to\m  ;  but  there  was  a  ]>retense,  at  least  they  have  had  rea- 
son since  to  believe  it  was  a  pretense,  that  something  was  broken 
about  the  i)rintiug-i>ress,  and  they  had  to  go  to  Columbia  to  have  their 
tickets  ])rinted. 

Q.  The  printing-press  in  your  town  is  owned  by  a  Democrat,  is  it  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  YoTi  liad  the  tickets  printed,  and  they  were  distributed  among-  the 
Repidilicans  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^>,  Who  distributed  them  ? — A.  They  were  put  in  the  hands  of  relia- 
ble men  there  to  be  distributed. 

Q.  Into  wliose  hands? — A.  They  were  left  at  the  house  of  Frank 
Carter  tlie  niglit  before  election ;  that  was  the  general  place  of  the 
distribution  ot'tickets.  The  supervisors  that  were  going  to  thec<mntry 
each  one  took  as  numy  tickets  as  was  supposed  to  be  required  at  the 
country  precincts. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  lack  of  tickets? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  said  that 
they  had  3,000  tickets  for  the  country  ;  Avhether  there  was  enough  or 
nof,  I  had  no  certainty.  Some  persons  did  aslc  me  for  tickets,  and  com- 
idained  of  not  being  able  to  vote  because  they  had  no  tickets.  I  cannot 
say  wiietlier  there  were  enough  or  not.  I  know  they  had  800  or  1,000 
of  those  tickets  winch  they  got  from  Columbia,  and  that  they  had  some 
tliat  had  been  ])rinted  in  town,  at  the  oflice  of  this  Democratic  paper; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  many  they  had  in  all. 

Q.  That  was  certahily  tickets  enough,  if  they  had  only  59  voters. 
"What  did  (leneral  Kennedy  say  to  you  with  reference  to  keeping  a  tally- 
list  ? — A.  lie  told  me  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  ami  must  stop  immediately; 
then  he  read  this  document,  saying  what  was  contrarj^  in  substance,  to 
my  instructions.  1  knew  that  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  he  is  gen- 
erally a  man  of  authority,  and  he  spoke  so  positively  that  I  did  not  feel 
as  if  I  had  a  right  to  go  on. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  Democrats  formed  a  semicircle  around  the 
box  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Republicans  getting  to  it  and 
voting  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  maintain  that  semicircle? — A.  For  a  while.  It 
seems  that  notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  the  Eeimblicans  had  broken 
their  ranks  and  commenced  pressing  in  and  voting;  then  it  was  that 
they  told  me  to  go  out  and  see  could  I  not  clear  the  way. 

Q.  They  maintained  that  semicircle  for  some  time,  until  the  colored 
people  went  away  '? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  colored  people  had  become  discouraged  and  gone 
home,  they  broke  up  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonaxd  : 

Q.  Y"ou  say  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  have  your  tickets 
printed  in  Camden  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  arrangements  were  made.  I  did  not 
make  them. 

Q.  And  some  were  iirinted  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  get  no  more,  because  you  were  told  that  the  print- 
ing-press was  broken  f — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  not  so;  that  the  press  was  not  broken? — 
A.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  broken. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  except  as  some  one  had  told  you  ? — ^A.  The 
person  who  made  the  arrangement  concerning  the  tickets  told  me  so. 

Q.  Tln*y  gaAC  it  as  their  susx^icion '? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
a  su8i)icion  or  not. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  what  others  said  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
told  about  a  spring  being  broken. 

Q.  They  printed  some  of  the  tickets? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Has  not  General  Kennedy  always  treated  everybody  kindly,  col- 
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ored  and  white  ;  is  not  tlint  liis  character  ! — A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  I  have 
seen  a  ^rcat  many  kiiicU'r  men. 

Q.  Is  that  answerinji  my  <nu'stion?  1  am  speaking  of  General  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  wortli  whih*  to  <jo  into  the  character  of  General 
Kennedy  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  nothing  against  General  Kennedy. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24,  1S79. 
R.  E.  Blair  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  tissue  ballots  at  the  box  where  you  were 
supervisor  ? — Answer.  After  the  box  was  opened,  and  the  ballots  were 
being  counted,  I  saw  some. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  noticed  as  the  tickets  were  held  u])  they  would 
call  it  straight  Democratic,  about  two  hundred  of  the  tissue  tickets. 

Q.  What  were  they.  Democratic  or  Republican? — A.  They  were  called 
out  as  being  straight  Democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  around  there  during  the  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  see  one. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  count  them  ? — A.  1:^0,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  two  hundred,  you  simply  guess  at  it  ? — A.  I  do.  I 
only  remember  that  they  would  frequently  pick  up  one  of  these,  and 
there  was  seeminglv  nearlv  as  many  of  them  as  of  the  other  kind. 


J.  H.  JOHNSON. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24,  1879. 
J.  H.  Johnson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  ^Miere  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  Camden. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  That  is  my  native  place, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  voting  i)laces  are  there  in  the  town  of  Camden  ? — A. 
Two. 

Q.  You  are  supervisor  out  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  i»recinct? — A.  At  the  court-house  precinct. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  the  proceedings  were  there  that  day. — A.  I 
arrived  at  the  ]tolls  about  six  o'clock.  I  was  detaiued  outside  about  ten 
minutes  by  the  commissioners  and  the  supervisor  of  election;  then  I 
entered,  took  my  list  from  my  pocket,  and  attempted  to  take  a  list  of 
the  voters.  (Icneral  Kennedy  came  in  and  asked  if  I  was  the  supervisor 
representing  tlie  Kepublican  i»arty.  1  told  liim  1  was.  He  said,  ''What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  keep  a  ])oll  list."  He  said, 
"as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  committee,  I  forbid  your  keeping  a 
l)oll-list,"  and  added,  "our  supervisor  kee]>s  none  and  you  cannot  keep 
one  here."  I  said,  "I  have  instructions  sent  me  V)y  the  chief  supervisor, 
and  if  he  did  not  mean  for  them  to  be  enforced  1  don't  think  he  would 
have  sent  theui;  1  think  he  knew  his  duty."     General  Kennedy  said  tliat 
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came  in  his  iniinediate  line  of  business,  and  lie  knevr  the  law  on  the 
subject.  On  his  iiisistino-  that  I  should  not  keep  a  poll-hst,  I  left.  Find- 
ing- it  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  a  poU-bst,  I  seate<l  myself  in  the  window 
by  the  side  of  the  ])oll-books.  Just  then  a  few  Uepublieans  came  in  and 
voted.  In  a  short  time  after,  however,  tlie  i>lace  was  completely  ob- 
structed. The  Dt'mocrats  had  formed  a  complete  semi-circle  there,  ad- 
mitting' only  those  whom  they  could  force  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Xow  and  then,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  a  Ifepublican  could  manage  to 
work  his  way  through,  but  had  consi(U'rable  trouble  to  get  in.  Tliis 
oi)position  continued  during  the  whole  day.  Several  times  men  would 
attempt  to  force  their  way  through,  but  found  it  difficult.  Efforts  were 
nnule  to  keep  them  back,  and  sometimes  threats  were  made.  There  was 
one  row  occurred.  When  one  voter  started  to  come  up  a  white  man  pushed 
him  back  and  drew  his  pistol,  telling  him  to  come  in  farther.  The  up- 
roar became  general  for  a  while.  (Telu^ral  Kennedy  and  others  were  out- 
side the  fence,  pretending  to  be  trying  to  quiet  them;  but  it  was  said 
that  during  that  time,  wlien  he  was  pretending  to  (piiet  them,  he  would 
give  a  nod  of  the  head  urging  them  on. 

By  Mr.  Ca^eeron  :. 
Q.  The  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  much  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  This  opposition 
was  kept  u^)  until  the  Eepublicans  found  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
try  to  <^et  in  and  vote  without  great  dihiculty,  and  they  knew  it  would 
cause  a  disturbance  if  they  tried  to  force  their  way  in,  so  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  they  thought  it  was-  best  to  leave,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  Avent  away  without  voting,  and  never  came  again.  About  two 
o'clock  there  was  hardly  one  to  be  seen.  After  they  left  of  course  the 
Democrats  removed  the  obstruction. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  were  there  that  ^oted f — A.  Several 
hundrcil ;  it  is  a  very  large  voting  precinct.  They  always  poll  most  of 
the  votes  at  that  i)recinct ;  I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  further  occurred. — A.  At  six  o'clock  the  poll 
closed  ami  they  ])roceeded  to  count  the  vote.  The  managers,  after  hav- 
ing' ijrepared  the  tally-lists,  opened  the  boxes  and  began  to  take  (mt  the 
votes,  and  according  to  the  count  of  the  managers — I  was  not  allowed  to 
keep  a  poll-list  myself — there  were  888.  They  did  not  number  the  list. 
They  first  counted  the  ballots  and  found  880,  and  then  they  counted  the 
list  and  they  had  888  on  the  poll-list;  they  had  found  some  tickets  in 
the  box  folded  together,  and  the  manager  wdio  was  taking  them  out  of 
the  box  said,  "Here  is  another  folded  one,"  and  took  them  apart  and 
destroyed  one  of  these.  Then  they  found  an  excess  on  the  list  of  eight. 
They  said  they  had  thrown  out  that  luimber,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  thrown  out.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  that  was.  Several  tissue 
ballots  were  found  in  the  box.  Then  1  began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  anybody  attempt  to  account  for  the  excess  ? — A.  There  were 
eight  cases  in  which  they  found  two  together.  They  took  out  folded 
ballots  eight  tinu's.  They  counted  over  the  ])oll-list  and  found  they  were 
lacking  eight  votes,  and  they  had  destroyed  eight  votes  which  they  had 
found  together. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  canvass  of  the  vote  ? — A.  There  were 
found  63  Kepublican  votes,  and,  according  to  their  count,  the  balance 
were  Democratic.  There  were  some  tickets  there  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for.  * 
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Q.  Wlmt  kind  of  tickets? — A.  Tissue  tickets;  there  was  not  one  polled 
there  that  day. 

<}.  How  do  you  kuow  that  ? — A.  T  know  that  because  I  heard  one  of 
the  nianaiiers  say,  •'  What  has  l)ec()nie  of  tiie  small  tickets  that  were  here 
in  the  morning  '"  And  some  one  else  said,  "  I  don't  know.''  But  when 
the  count  came  behold  they  were  there  in  the  box. 

().  IIow  many  tissue  tickets  were  found  in  the  box  ? — A.  Al)out  one 
hundred  or  more ;  they  were  very  small  ones. 

TJy  ]\rr.  Ca:meron  : 

Q.  Were  the  tissue  tickets  Democratic  or  Tiepubllcau  tickets? — A. 
They  were  Democratic  tickets;  the  Ivepublicaus  had  some  of  theirs 
ininted  and  some  written. 

Q.  AVere  the  judges  Deniocrati(;  or  Eei)ublican  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  "What  was  the  clerk  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  AVhat  has  been  the  vote  of  that  precinct  heretofore  '? — A.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  was  ever  there  during  the  election.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  HoAV  jnany  tissue  tickets  Avere  tliere  in  the  box  ? — A.  One  hundred, 
or  more  ;  they  did  not  take  an  account  of  them  sei)arately ;  they  were 
counted  with  the  others.  I  simply  judge  that  there  were  one  hundred^ 
or  more. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  there  was  something  wrong;  why  did  you 
think  so  ? — A.  One  thing  that  made  me  think  so  was  this  :  1  went  down 
in  the  morning  ten  minutes  after  time.  I  incpiired  of  one  of  the  num- 
agers  how  many  a  ndnute  they  were  voting.  He  said  they  had  been 
voting  only  one  about  every  three  mmntes.  As  I  had  not  l)een  away 
more  than  ten  minutes,  that  would  not  make  more  than  three  persons 
who  had  voted ;  but  there  on  the  book  there  was  a  side  or  two  covered 
with  the  names  of  xoters. 

Q.  There  was  A\hat  ? — A.  There  was  a  column  or  two  filled  with  the 
names  of  voters.  Of  course,  according  to  his  statement  that  not  more 
than  one  person  voted  every  three  minutes,  in  ten  minutes  there  could 
not  have  been  voted  more  than  three  tickets.  When  these  tissue  tickets 
began  to  turn  up  I  thought  of  that  again,  and  was  more  certain  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  the  matter. 

Q.  The  tissue  tickets  were  counted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  together  with  the 
other  tickets — ;just  the  same  as  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  tissue  tickets  voted  during  that  day  I — A. 
Xot  one  was  ^'oted.  I  had  my  seat  right  by  the  poll-books  from  the  time 
I  entered,  and  I  stayed  there  until  the  polls  closed  that  night. 

By  ]Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  What  county  is  Camden  in  ? — A.  Tn  Kershaw  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Camden  ? — A.  Camden  is  my  birth- 
place. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  an  officer  of  election  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ? — A.  I  am  23. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  attended  an  election  there  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  voted  there  before  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  was  away  last 
year. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  year  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  Columbia  University. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  say  the  vote  at  that  ])recinct  was  ? — A.  According 
to  the  count  of  the  nuinagers,  it  was  880.  There  were  8  double  ones 
thrown  out,  Itecause  they  were  fouml  together. 

Q.  AVhat  hatl  been  the  vote  at  that  poll  in  other  years  .' — \.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  had  been  as  high  as  that  before  ? — A. 
Ko,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  you  knew  that  no  tissue  tickets  had  been 
voted  tliat  dux ;  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  said  that 
after  I  went  in  the  looni  there  was  not ;  but  you  will  remember  I  also 
said  that  I  was  ten  minutes  late  in  the  morning. 

Q.  J  low  do  you  know  that  no  tissue  tickets  were  voted  after  you  ar- 
rived there  ? — A.  Because  I  saw  none,  and  I  knew  the  size  of  the  other 
tickets,  and  tlie  tissue  tickets  found  in  the  box  were  very  much  smaller 
than  any  tliat  were  voted  there  that  day. 

Q.  Could  you  see  every  one  that  was  voted  ? — A.  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  did  so  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  every  ticket  that  was  in  every  voter's  hand  as  lie 
voted  ? — A.  I  saw  enough  to  see  that  they  were  larger  than  those  tissue 
tickets. 

Q.  The  count  of  the  vote  began  promptly  at  six  o'clock,  did  it? — A. 
Just  as  soon  afterwards  as  thej^  could  prepare  the  tally^sheets. 

Q.  And  the  excessive  vote  was  only  eight? — A.  Only  eight. 

Q.  And  the  managers  attempted  to  destroy  the  excess  by  taking  out 
double  ones  and  throwing  one  of  them  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  that  being  done  you  suspected  something;  what  did  you 
suspect  ? — A.  I  began  to  suspect  something  in  the  morning  when  they 
would  not  let  me  keep  a  poll-list. 

Q.  Y"ou  said  you  had  a  suspicion  immediately  on  the  throwing  away 
of  those  votes  ? — A.  1  had  some  suspicion  previous  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  the  difficulty  occur  of  which  you  have 
vspoken? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  time;  I  think  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  After  two  o'clock  you  say  the  polls  were  quiet  up  to  the  close  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


W.  D.  TRAUTHAM. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24,  1879. 
W.  D.  Trautham  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  \\Tiere  do  you  live  ! — AnsAver.  In  Camden,  Kershaw  County. 

Q.  What  is  yoiu*  occui^ation  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  j^rofession. 

Q.  What  connection  had  you  with  the  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  your  county  diuing  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  Camden  ? — A. 
I  was  present  at  one  polling-place  and  then  at  another;  ijrincipally  at 
the  market  precinct,  dii'ecting  the  movements  of  the  party,  and  exert- 
ing myself  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  seeing  that  the  election  was 
conducted  fairly. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  under  your  own  observation  during  that 
day;  what  occurred  about  the  polls,  the  condition  of  the  polls,  &c. — A. 
Before  the  i)olls  were  opened  I  had  a  large  number  of  Democrats  go  to 
each  precinct.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  IJepublicans  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  polls  at  the  time  they  were  opened,  or  before,  and  hold 
them  throughout  the  day,  thereby  enabling  them  to  intimidate  colored 
Democrats,  make  them  vote  their  ticket,  and  prevent  them  from  voting 
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our  ticket ;  so  I  liad  quite  a  number  of  Democrats — a  liundred  or  two — 
fto  to  each  precinct  before  the  ballot-boxes  were  oi>ene(l,  and  stay  there, 
my  object  bein"-  to  hold  possession  of  the  polls  until  the  otticers  of  the 
law  could  g-et  there,  and  have  the  way  i)repared.  1  well  knew  that  if 
the  l*ei>ublicans  jiiot  there  they  woui<l  hold  the  poll,  unless  we  dis- 
lod<;ed  them  by  collision,  which,  of  course,  we  desired  to  avoid.  Our 
forces  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  j^round  Ix'fore  the  Kci»ul)licans  ap- 
l)eared  upon  the  scene  also.  This  was  some  tim«'  Ix'fore  six  o'clock,  lu 
fact,  1  overheard  a  con versatitin  anumg colored  l{ei»ul>licans  on  the  street 
corner  before  the  ])olls  were  oi)ened.  One  said,  ''  How  long-  Itefore  we 
eau  »;et  the  market-hall  precinct  ?"  Another  said,  "  The  time  has  come 
now,  but  we  haven't  <i'ot  enouj^h  nu^n;  but  we  will  j^o  directly."  We 
had  scarcely  got  in  ])osition  before  they  came.  Finding  the  market-hall 
precinct  occupied  they  turned  and  went  to  the  court-house  ja-ecinct ; 
but  that  was  occui)ied  also.  Th<\v  then  waite<l  awhile.  After  six  o'<-lock, 
or  as  soon  as  it  became  light,  in  fact  a  little  before  it  wasijuite  light,  they 
nu't  in  front  of  the  court-house  and  nuuU^  an  ettort  to  crowd  away  tlie  white 
men  who  were  there.  1  saw  hundreds  of  colored  men  going  from  the 
court-house  uj)  the  street,  and  very  large  nund)ers  of  them  had  in  their 
hands  bludgeons,  hickory  sticks,  black-jack  sticks,  and  different  kinds 
of  sticks  recently  cut,  carrying  them,  in  nearly  every  instance,  with  the 
large  en<l  down,  showing  that  they  meant  l»usiness.  They  went  to  the 
market,  and  there  the  i)ressure  began.  This  was  a  little  after  six.  I 
afterwards  Avent  to  the  court-house,  and  the  same  pressure  was  being 
made  there.  The  lu-essure  was  so  great  that  a  man  would  be  lifted 
off  his  feet  and  raised  out  of  the  crowd.  This  pressuie  continued  for 
some  time.  The  Ive])ublicans  insisted  that  they  were  trying  to  prevent 
them  from  voting.  I  told  them,  being  well  ac(|uainte(l  with  many  of 
them,  that  such  was  uot  the  case;  we  ]n"oposed  that  ever>  man  who 
wanted  to  vote  should  vote;  no  obstructions  would  be  thrown  into  the 
way  of  any  man.  1  asked  them  not  to  crowd,  but  to  wait  until  our  men 
could  vote  and  get  away ;  but  they  crowded  so  bad  that  the  men  who 
had  voted  coidd  not  get  out  to  get  away.  I  know  of  one  difhcidt.N'  that 
occurred  between  one  nmn  who  was  trying  to  get  out  and  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  crowd  his  way  in,  so  as  to  vote.  I  urged  the  men  to  desist 
from  crowding  and  let  me  go  in  and  sjteak  to  our  people  and  see  about 
clearing  the  way.  I  then  went  in  towar<ls  the  box,  arouial  which  were 
four  or  five  or  perhaps  six  hundre<l  colored  men,  but  the  colored  peo- 
ple continued  to  crowd,  and  they  pressed  me  right  smart,  hurting  me 
.somewhat.  This  convinced  me  that  they  were  not  trying  to  get  there 
for  the  purpose  of  voting,  but  to  get  possession  of  the  jtolls.  There  were 
no  officers  of  the  law  tliat  1  could  get  hold  of  that  would  l)e  efficient. 
This  went  on  until  nearly  half  past  seven  o'clock,  (ieneral  Kennedy 
rode  up  to  a  little  l)ri(lge  near  by  and  beckoiu'd  to  nu> ;  I  went  to  him. 
lie  asked  me  what  time  it  was.  I  looked  up  and  remarked  it  was  seven 
and  a  half  o'clock.  He  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  ]>ropriety  of 
having  the  way  cleared  ?"  I  said  that  I  was  just  looking  for  him  for  the 
l»uri»ose  of  asking  the  same  (|uestion  of  him.  He  said,  "I  think  we  had 
[►etter  do  it."  We  went  inunediately  and  secured  the  services  of  two 
constables,  who  called  to  their  assistance  a  trial  justice,  l)ui)as,  and  they 
went  to  work  to  clear  the  way.  The  crowd  would  not  move;  and  they 
had  to  take  a  stiff"  ])lank,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  scantling,  and  push 
it  against  the  crowd,  thus  pushing  the  ciowd  back,  and  then  adnnttiug 
n  number  of  voters  at  a  time.  1  suppose  about  half  past  eight  o'clock, 
certainly  not  later  than  that,  the  jtolls  were  cleared  at  tlu'  nuirket,  and 
from  that  tinu'  until  the  polls  dosed  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  any 
38  s  C 
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man  could  liaxc  voted  without  iiioh'stntioii.  I  Avoiit  sliortly  afterwards 
to  the  court-hoiise,  and  found  that  the  polls  there  also  had  been  cleared, 
the  colored  people  lunino;  seeniinjily  deserted  it.  I  myself,  during  the 
day,  voted  several  colored  men  who  voted  the  Ee))ul)lican  ticket.  I  did 
this  to  show  them  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  discourage  them;  that  I 
Avas  inclined  to  encourage  them  in  voting  whichever  ticket  they  thought 
right.  I  wanted  them,  no  matter  what  ticket  they  voted,  to  use  their 
intluence  with  me  to  help  keei)  the  peace  at  the  ixdls.  After  the  way 
Avas  clear  I  saw  several  J\ei»ul)lican  voters,  notably  Frank  Chestnut  and 
Jack  Peterson,  who  had  been  i)ressing  me,  and  asked  them  if  they  had 
voted.  They  said  "X<)."  1  said,  ''Go  and  vote."  They  said,  "WecouJd 
not  vote  when  we  wanted  to,  and  we  (h)u't  care  to  vote  now."  I  urged 
a  great  many  to  vote  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  after- 
noon. ]  sui)]»)se  I  s])oke  to  15  or  L'O,  but  the>' would  not  vote.  I  heard 
oue  i)roiniuent  Republican  leader  say  he  would  not  vote  for  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  His  name  was  James  F.  Thompson. 

(^).  You  say  that  from  nine  o'clock  to  the  close  of  the  ])olls  there  was 
no  such  ]»ressuie  as  to  prevent  any  one  who  desired  to  vote  from  voting? 
— A.  From  luilf  past  eight ;  certainly  from  nine. 

Q.  "What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  voting  of  the  colored  people  as  to 
whether  any  considerable  portion  of  them  voted  the  Democratic  ticket? — 
A.  A  very  large  number  of  colored  people  voted. 

Q.  The  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  could  not  tell  what 
ticket  they  all  voted;  but  I  know  we  ha\"e  a  number  of  colored  Demo- 
crats in  Kershaw  County. 

Q.  Were  they  there  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  Avere  not  organ- 
ized in  this  campaign;  they  said  they  preferred  not  to  organize  into 
clul)s  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  was  safer  for  them  to  vote  quietly, 
without  becoming  notorious  in  that  way.  1  know  of  several  of  these 
men  Avho  Mere  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  a  good  many 
colored  men  did  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  judge  that  they  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  from  the  fact  that  it  was  so  returned. 

().  What  was  the  numl)er  of  votes  ])olled  in  Camden  that  day  at  both 
]>olls  ? — \.  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred.  I  don't  remember 
the  number. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  numlier  of  votes  polled  at  Camden  precinct  in 
former  ele<'tions  ? — A.  The  total  has  varied  fiom  sixteen  hundred  to 
twenty-two  hundred.     1  suppose  that  would  be  about  it. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  usual  vote  there? — A.  At  least  sixteen  hundred. 
I  don't  think  it  has  been  over  twenty-two  hundred  in  any  election. 

Q.  Do  you  remendier  the  number  of  votes  polled  there  in  1870  ? — A. 
I  was  not  in  the  State  that  year. 

By  Mr.  CA:\rEROX : 

Q.  What  has  the  Eepublican  vote  usually  l)een  prior  to  this  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  The  Bepublican  vote  of  187G  was  about  2,200  in  round  num- 
bers. 

Q.  What  was  the  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  About  eighteen  hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  Eepuljlican  vote  in  round  numbers  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Seven  hundred  and  something. 

Q.  What  was  the  Democratic  vote.' — A.  About  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  tickets  of  the  Denu)cratic  party  in  the 
county  ? — A.  I  received  and  distributed  them. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  them  ? — A.  From  Messrs.  Riodan  and 
DaAvson,  of  the  ]S^eA\  s  and  Courier. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  <tii.v  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  them  ' — A.  1  received  them  by  mail. 

Q.  From  whom? — A.  From  the  same  parties,  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Eiodan. 

Q.  "VYlu'u  did  you  receive  them  ? — A.  About  two  weeks  before  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  ^Vllat  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  1  distributed  them  among  the 
people  ;  1  put  some  at  the  box,  and  I  jiave  them  out  to  other  ])arties, 
either  to  the  supervisor  or  some  of  the  nmna.iicrs.  and  put  them  in  the 
windows  with  the  others  for  voters  who  ndjiht  conu'  up  witlumt  tickets. 
8ome  1  distributed  in  the  crowd,  and  some  I  sent  out  to  other  voting 
precincts. 

(}.  Did  you  receive  the  or<linary  Democratic  ticket  and  the  tissue 
ticket  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Which  came  tirst  ? — A.  The  ordinarv  ballot  I  think  a  day  or  two 
first. 

By  ]Vrr.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  Did  they  come  by  mail? — A.  Xo,  sir;  a  large  package  came  by 
express. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  you  receive  for  the  county  ? — A.  I  thiuk 
six  or  seven  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  tissue  ballots  did  you  receive  ? — A.  Five  hundred  or  a 
thousand,  I  forget  which.     I  should  suppose  about  eight  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  all  the  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  suppose  maybe  one  or  two  hundred  are  yet  in 
my  office. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  ? — A.  I  distributed,  I  suppose,  about  six 
or  seven  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  renu'mber  the  precinct  at  which  you  distributed  the  tissue 
ballots  ? — A.  1  think  1  sent  some  to  Flatrock  and  others  to  Buttalo. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  to  other  places  ? — A.  I  will  not  be  positive  that 
I  did.  1  d(»n't  believe  that  I  sent  any  to  Listenby  because  I  did  not  have 
an  opi)ortuiuty. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  voting  a  certain  nund>er  of  other  men  ;  that  is  an 
unusual  expression  to  me.  What  (h)  you  mean? — A.  Wallace  Dickinson 
was  making  himself  very  active,  so  was  Harry  Kilton,  and  there  was 
another  whose  name  I  don't  recollect  just  now;  they  had  l\e])ublican 
tickets,  and  they  were  going  to  vote  them,  but  could  not  make  their 
way  through  the  crowd.  1  took  them,  forced  my  way  through  the  crowd 
with  them,  giving  them  a  chance  to  vote.  They  went  in  and  voted  ami 
came  out,  and  1  believe  they  assisted  me  somewhat  in  keeping  the 
colored  pe(»|)Ie  (|uiet. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  get  in  Imt  found  it  difficult,  and  you  interposed 
your  authority  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  want 
to  say  that  1  l>eli»'ve  that  the  Kepublicans  were  crowding  and  ]»ushing 
tlu're,  not  for  the  i)urpose  of  getting  in  to  vote,  but  in  order  to  kee[)  the 
way  crowded  so  that  others  could  not  get  in. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  a  coU)red  man  by  tlie  name  of  Frank  Carter  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  but  1  lu'ard  that  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  not  assist  in  carrying  him  u[)  ? — A.  X"o,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Me  Donald: 
Q.  Did  yon  distribute  those  ballots  the  sanie  as  other  ballots? — A. 
Just  the  same.  sir. 

{).  Without  anv  conceabnent .' — A.  Xone   wluitever;    tliev  were  left 
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about  t liens  so  that  if  anybody  cauie  up  wauting  a  Democratic  ticket 
Le  could  have  oue. 

Q.  ])o  you  know  anything-  altout  the  scarcity  of  Kepublicau  tickets  ? — 
A.  I  didn't  see  any  Kepublicau  tickets  distributed.  The  oidy  llepubli- 
<;au  tickets  1  saw  Avere  those  of  the  men  who  lield  them  in  theii'  hands. 
It  was  understood  tliat  l{ei)ublican  tickets  were  scarce. 

Q.  How  many  l\e]»ublicans  voted  in  that  precinct  at  the  last  election? 
— A.  One  or  two  InuuUed. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  precinct  where  you  are. — A.  I  think  a  preceding 
•witness  testified  correctly  when  he  said  50;  but  I  would  not  liave  recol- 
lected had  he  not  refreshed  my  meuKuy. 


J.  M.  CAXTEY. 

Chaeleston,  S.  C,  JauKary  24,  1S79. 

J.  ^I.  Cantey  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Kershaw,  in  the  town 
of  Camden. 

Q.  AVere  you  at  the  election  polls  at  Camden  at  the  last  election? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

().  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  supervisor  at  the  court-house  precinct. 

i).  Who  a<'ted  on  the  other  side? — A.  James  Johnson. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  About  half 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  Until  the  votes  were  counted 
that  night. 

Q.  Give,  as  brietiy  as  you  can,  a  statement  of  what  occurred  during 
the  day  within  your  own  knowledge,  the  manner  in  which  the  votes 
were  received,  any  interference,  if  there  was  any,  that  prevented  per- 
sons fi'om  voting,  &c. — A.  I  was  talking  Avith  James  Johnson,  who  was 
acting  with  me,  in  the  morning,  when  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found 
that  it  was  tive  or  eight,  possibly  ten  minutes  after  six.  "We  went  in  to 
the  polling  place.  There  were  then  some  five  or  six  names  on  the  list. 
He  i)ulled  out  a  list  and  commenced  to  copy,  asking  me  if  I  had  some 
blanks.  I  said,  no;  I  did  not  know  I  had  to  keep  a  list.  He  said  he 
thought  we  had  to.  I  told  him  I  would  go  and  see  General  Kennedy ; 
he  would  know.  I  Avent  and  saw  (ieneral  Kennedy,  and  he  said  no, 
certainly  I  did  not  have  to  keep  any.  I  asked  him  would  he  not  walk 
in  and  explain  to  ]\Ir.  Johnson  also.  I  said  I  did  not  care  to  keep  a  list 
unless  I  was  called  upon  by  law  to  do  so.  He  came  in  and  tohl  John- 
son that  a  list  had  to  be  kept  in  cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants ;  l>ut 
in  cities  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  no  list  need  be  kei)t;  so  I  didn't 
keep  any.  AVe  neither  of  us  kejtt  any  jtoll-list  that  day.  I  thought  that 
we  could  see  the  election  carried  on  as  fairly  by  watching  the  clerk  as 
by  keei)ing  a  list,  and  we  did  so  all  day.  The  polls  were  very  nuich 
crowded,  with  Democrats  particularly,  until  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock — not  later  than  nine  o'clock — when  they  began  to  thin  out ;  the 
polls  were  then  clear,  and  scarcely  anybody  was  there ;  not  more  than 
one  or  two  at  a  time  were  i)resent.  From  about  six  until  half  past  eight 
or  nine  o'clock,  while  the  polls  were  crowded  with  Democrats,  the  Radi- 
cals ])ushed  considerably,  but  there  was  no  (piarreling  or  angry  words. 
Several  times  General  Kennedy  rode  to  the  opposite  Anndow.     The  box 
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was  at  the  aaIikIow  iiiidci-iH'iitli  tlic couit-rooin.  He  rode  aroniid  in  front 
of  the  box  and  told  the  i)eo])Ie  not  to  <'ro\vd  ;  tliat  there  Avouhl  1)ei)lenty 
of  time  for  them  to  vote.  Some  h'adinj^-  Iviidicals  said,  "Come  away; 
let  us  jio  home."  I  could  see  this.  I  didn't  leave  the  room  more  than 
once  or  twice  all  day.  I  heard  some  K'adicjds  say,  "Come  away;  let  us 
tele<i,Tai)h  to  \\'ashin<;ton."  They  were  making-  i>reteiid  that  they  could 
not  vote.  A  o:oo<l  many  did  <^o  off  and  went  u])  street.  From  half  i)ast 
eight  or  iiiiu'  o'clock  there  was  no  crowdinji'  or  i)ushing-  at  all. 

Q.  From  that  time  to  the  close  any  one  could  have  voted  that  wanted 
to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  colored  people  came  up  singly  and 
voted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  considerable  number  of  He]»ublican  tickets  on  the 
"round  tliat  <hiy  * — A.  Xo,  sir.  On  the  window  there  was  a  large  pack- 
age of  DenuK'ratic  tickets.  1  didn't  see  any  Republican  tickets,  except 
in  the  hands  of  Republicans  when  they  voted.  Sometimes  the  general 
rode  up  and  said,  "  lie  quiet;  you  will  all  have  an  oj»])ortunity  to  vote." 
Some  asked  him  to  stay  there,  because  when  he  staid  there  everything 
went  along  well.  lie  was  very  i)o])ular  among  the  colored  people  there, 
and  did  much  to  keep  the  peo]»le  ({uiet  that  day. 

Q.  Could  you  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  when  you  saw  a  ticket 
what  ticket  it  was  ? — A.  Very  often  I  could;  when  it  was  put  in  the  box 
rather  openly.  The  Democratic  tickets  were  red  aiul  the  Radical  tickets 
were  blue  ;  but  often  a  ticket  was  held  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
tell  what  it  was. 

Q.  Di<l  many  negroes  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
esjiecially  after  the  crowd  went  away.  They  came  up  singly  and  voted 
the  I)(Mnocratic  ticket. 

(}.  Did  you  witness  the  count  of  tlie  ballots  after  the  polls  closed? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  them  myself.  They  were  handed  to  me  after 
being-  counted,  and  1  count«Ml  them  again  myself  afterwards. 

Q.  State  whether  the  count  was  fairly  made. — A.  1  think  the  vote 
was  880 ;  but  how  many  of  them  were  Democratic  an<l  how  many  Radical 
I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Were  the  votes  taken  out  of  the  ballot-box  and  counted  fairly  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  put  on  a  small  table;  I  was  as  near  to  it  as  lam 
to  those  books.  Johnson  was  on  the  left  keeping  tally ;  the  box  was 
in  front.  The  gentleman  who  counted  laid  them  on  the  table  in  fnmt. 
As  he  Ciuinted  each  pile,  I  took  up  the  tickets  and  counted  them  over 
after  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  vote  polled  at  Camden  at  the  previous 
election  was  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  that  was  the  tirst  time  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  an  election  at  Camden. 


WILLIAM  II.  Sm^^XOX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  24, 1879. 
William  H.  Shannon,  Jr.,  sworn  and  examined. 

F>y  :\lr.  McDonald: 
Question,    Where   do   ycm   reside' — Answer.   In   Camden,   Kerdiaw 
County. 

Q.  Were  you  at  (^amden  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Did  you  hohl  any  otticial  itosition  at  that  election? — A.  I  did;  I 
was  sui)ervisor  at  Market  precinct. 

Q.  Who  acted  as  supervisor  on  the  other  side  ? — A.  Mr.  E.  E.  Blair. 
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Q.  At  Avhat  time  (lid  you  go  to  the  polls  tluit  nioniiiig  ?— A.  Some- 
time before  six  o'clock.  I  went  into  the  room  and  eanie  out  on  the  street 
again,  as  there  was  no  necessity  of  my  being  there  until  the  polls  opened, 
I  remained  on  the  street  until  the  chx'k  struck  six,  and  then  returned  to 
the  jiolling  place  where  I  remaiued  during  the  whole  day,  uutd  the  polls^ 
closed. 

Q.  State  how  the  election  was  conducted  as  to  quietness  and  order^ 
and  how  the  votes  were  received  and  counted  t — A.  AVhen  the  polls  were 
<>]»ened  there  was  a  general  rush,  as  there  always  is  on  such  occasions. 
The  crowd  was  i)articularly  nnxed  ;  they  kept  uj)  as  much  confusion  as 
])()ssil)le,  it  seemed,  for  about  two  hours;  then  the  men  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  pushing  and  scrouging,  «lv:c.,  and  gradually 
gave  way  and  seemed  moi-e  willing  to  take  things  quietly.  After  ten 
o'clock  the  polls  were  not  obstructed  in  any  way.  On  several  occasions 
I  tried  to  have  the  way  cleared,  but  if  I  had  any  authority  as  supervisor 
it  was  not  respected  by  anybody.  Several  negro  Kepublicans  to  whom 
1  si)oke,  saying  1  was  supervisor,  said  that  was  too  thin;  that  they  had 
liad  that  tried  on  th<;m  too  often.  I  could  not  convince  any  one  that  I 
was  snpervisor.  Then  I  letired  to  the  room  and  staid  there  prettv  muck 
all  day. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  crowding  done  princiiially  ? — A.  By  a  mixed 
crowd ;  there  was  about  as  nnich  crowding  by  one  party  as  the  other,  I 
think.  Xot  knowing  the  politics  of  the  jiersons  in  the  crowd  I  can't  say 
A^•hich  did  the  most  i)ushing. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  temper  was  i^reserved  ? — A.  Everybody  seemed  to 
be  in  i)erfectly  good  humor. 

Q.  After  ten,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  polls  in  the  evening  was  there 
any  such  crowd  as  to  interfere  with  voting  ? — A.  From  ten  o'clock  ou 
to  two  the  polls  were  clear;  after  two  o'clock  the  voting  was  very  light; 
after  fom*  o'clock  I  don't  suppose  fifty  votes  were  polled  in  all.  Votes 
were  polled  then  singly  and  at  intervals  of  five,  ten,  and  sometimes  as 
jnuch  as  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  count  of  the  vote  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  conducted  fairly  or  otherwise? — A.  It  was  conducted 
with  i)ei'fect  fairness,  sir.  We  were  seated  around  a  table  about  the 
size  of  this  one ;  then  the  gentleman  who  counted  the  votes  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  table;  the  box  was  in  front.  As  he  lifted  the  tickets  he  held 
them  up  to  the  lamp  and  read  them  and  put  them  in  a  pile  on  the  table. 
The  Eepublican  su])ervisor  was  seated  there,  and  his  assistant,  a  man 
appointed  by  the  Kepublican  executive  committee,  sat  just  next  to  him 
between  this  supervisor  and  the  box. 

Q.  Two  llei)vd)licans  were  seated  nearest  the  box,  aiul  between  that 
and  the  Democratic  supcn'visor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where  you  were,  you  could  see  the  count  as  it  progressed  ? — 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  it  was  fairly  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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FKEI)  XIX. 


("iiAKLESTON  S.  C,  Jo Hilary  28,  1870. 

Fred  Xix  (colored)  swoni  and  exainiiied. 
By  the  CiiAiioiAX  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  did  live  at  l>laek\'ille.     I 
now  live  at  Carolina  Court- House. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  eami)aign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  did,  and  what  occurred. — A.  Early  last  sprinji;  I 
was  appointed  to  act  as  chairnian  of  the  Ivcpubliean  executive  commit- 
tee that  there  was  there.  A  short  tiuu%  four  or  live  weeks  after  my 
ai>i>ointment,  I  undertook  to  oijianize  tlie  Kepubliean  i)arty  in  various 
]»recincts  in  the  county.  I  eomnienced  in  Black\ille.  1  succeeded 
in  orj^anizin*;-  a  club  there.  1  think  I  orj;anized  it  before  the  lead- 
inji'  Democrats  there  knew  of  my  appointment.  I  organized  that 
])recinct  very  thoroughly.  At  once  I  sent  letters  to  the  ditfer- 
ent  leaders  of  the  Kepubliean  i)ai'ty  in  the  county.  For  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  i)erha]>s  four  weeks  or  a  month,  I  continued  to  commum- 
cate  with  tlu'in  tlirougli  tlu',  post-ottice,  as  1  had  (hme  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  during  wliicli  I  liave  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  ex- 
ecutive committee.  I  found  I  <;ould  not  get  any  letters  through  the  post- 
office  to  any  of  the  leading  Kei)ublicaus.  I  then  adopted  another  plan; 
I  sent  a  courier  to  the  various  precincts,  instructing  the  llepublicans  to 
organize  and  to  jtrepare  for  the  county  convention.  Then  the  1  )emocrats 
connnenced  to  organize,  over  in  lied  Oak,  this  military  company  that 
other  witnesses  have  testitied  to,  under  Captain  I'eebles  and  Dr.  Miller. 
They  rode  uji  to  Ked  Oak — I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Miller  was  with  thein,  but  I 
am  not  so  certain  as  to  Cai)tain  Peebles — an<l  broke  up  the  meeting' 
there;  would  not  allow  them  to  hold  a  meeting.  Then  the  lvei)ublicans 
jnet  at  a  coloied  school-hcmse.  I  went  over  from  Blackville  myself.  I 
had  them  move  their  meeting  from  the  school-house  up  there,  where  the 
club  had  l)een  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  six  or  seven  years,  on  to  pri- 
vate land,  owned  by  some  colored  nuMi.  1  had  to  get  oif  very  early  that 
day.  Dr.  ^Miller  and  comjiany  came  up  there  to  the  school-house.  The 
colored  Sunday-school  children  were  having  a  celebration.  The  Demo- 
crats thought  it  was  a  Kepubliean  nuM'ting;  they  shot  oH'  ])istols  and 
carried  off  tiu'  dinner-baskets  that  some  of  tlie  wcunen  and  children  liad 
l>rovisions  in.  They  did  not  see  any  men  tlu're  ;  they  rode  around  over  the 
precinct,  and  linally  succeede<l  in  finding  where  the  club  met.  They 
went  over  there,  and  there  was  a  trenu'udous  carrying  on.  They  made 
threats  what  they  wouhl  do,  particularly  what  they  would  do  with  me. 
1  was  over  at  the  village.  They  tohl  the  club  that  they  must  stop; 
that  they  couhl  not  have  any  meetings ;  that  they  nuist  not  organize. 
They  frightened  them  so  tliat  they  dare  not  have  any  nu'cthig,  and  I 
never  succeeded  in  organizing  any  colored  clubs  anywhere  in  that 
county,  except  in  P.lackville. 
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Q.  AVliy  (lid  you  not  succeed  l — A.  The  Kepublicans  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  iiieetiiiiis;  they  were  prevented  by  armed  interference. 

Q.  AVere  the  colored  ])eoi)le  desirous  of  havinj^-  those  meetings'? — A. 
They  were,  of  course.  The  l\e])ul)lican  State  convention  was  cominji; 
off.  '  I  went  back  into  the  county  and  ])rei)ared  for  holding  a  i)(»litical 
inass-nieetinji'  to  come  oft"  on  tlu'  11th  of  Octolter.  I  sent  out  handbills 
calling'  a  meeting.  When  the  day  arrived  a  tremendous  crowd  of  colored 
])eoi>le  caiue  to  town;  I  suppose  there  nuist  have  been  2,r)(K)  or  3,000. 
There  also  came  about  oOO  white  Democrats — red-shirts.  George  Sted- 
man,  who  has  been  a  witness  here,  had  come  home  a  few  days  before. 
On  the  loth,  the  day  before  the  meeting,  he  was  talking  to  me  about 
dividing  time.  He  said  he  had  been  ai)pointed  by  the  county  chairman 
as  spokesman  of  the  Democracy  to  confer  Avith  me  in  relation  to  divid- 
ing time.  I  said,  "I  don't  know  as  General  Smalls  would  have  any 
objection  to  giving  up  a  ])art  of  the  time  if  we  were  sure  that  we  would 
be  treated  right."  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Smalls  about  it  when  he  arrived  on 
the  train.  I  don't  tl  ink  I  returiunl  to  give  Stedman  any  answer ;  I 
didn't  anyhow  that  evening.  The  next  morning  the  red-shirts  began  to 
come  in,  in  companies,  till  there  were  about  50()  of  them,  well  armed. 

I  went  to  the  colored  Baptist  church,  but  the  crowd  was  so  \-erv  large 
that  from  there  I  went  over  to  the  colored  school-house.  The  day 
before  we  had  wanted  to  erect  a  Republican  stand,  but  the  men  who 
owned  the  lumber  refused  to  sell  us  any  for  that  purpose  Therefore 
"v\'e  made  a  stand  of  a  wagon.  As  I  got  up  to  speak,  a  crowd  of  red- 
shirts  commenced  riding  up  on  horses,  and  crying  out  to  the  colore<l 
jiersons  as  they  went,  by,  "You  will  land  in  hell  before  night."  This 
was  before  General  Smalls  got  there.  I  had  left  him  and  ^Ir.  Wheeler 
over  at  my  house.  I  went  back  and  got  General  Smalls  and  ^fr.  Wheeler, 
and  we  returned  to  where  the  meeting  was  to  take  place.  I  asked  Gen- 
eral Sjualls  to  get  up  tirst,  but  he  did  not  come  up.  When  I  announced 
that  Ave  were  ready  to  commence  the  meeting,  here  come  a  whole 
gang  of  red-shirts,  riding  right  straight  down  in  front  of  the  stand, 
and  firing  off  pistols  and  throAving  brickl)ats  and  irons  on  the  stand. 
I  kept  an  eye  on  them,  Avithout  pretending  to  notice  them.  I  was  on  the 
stand,  and  gave  directions  to  put  the  benches  close  together,  and  fix 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  men  on  horses  from  riding  up  close  to 
the  stand.  The  colored  men  were  sitting  on  the  benches.  The  red-shirts 
rode  their  horses  right  on  OA'er  the  benches  and  men,  and  came  close  up  to 
the  stand ;  15  or  20  of  them  dismounted  and  ran  right  up  on  to  the  stand 
with  their  pistols  and — I  don't  knoAv  Avhat  they  did  not  luiA^e.  They 
threw  me  off"  the  stand.  I  got  back  on  the  stand  again,  and  again  they 
succeeded  in  throAving  me  off".  Tliey  threw  me  off'  from  the  stand  three 
times.  Just  after  they  had  throAvn  me  off  the  third  time,  the  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman,  Dr.  Lartigue,  said  to  me  that  if  I  would  do 
what  I  couhl  to  keep  my  i)eople  quiet  he  Avould  do  Avhat  he  could  to  keep 
the  others  (piiet.  He  succeeded  in  getting  these  men  off  from  the 
stand.  They  had  hit  one  colored  man  Avith  a  piece  of  iron  and  knocked 
him  down,  ami  hurt  liim  considerably.  They  AA'ould  not  hear  any- 
thing of  Dr.  Lartigue.  They  insisted  there  should  be  no  speaking 
unless  they  couhl  have  a  i»art  of  the  time.  I  i)roposed  to  go  to  the 
colored  church.  They  said  if  I  undertook  that  it  Avould  be  the 
worst  thing  I  ever  did.  In  short,  they  demanded  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  there,  and  not  at  the  church.  All  this  Avhile  the  men 
on  horses  Avere  liding  about,  firing  off  their  pistols  and  threatening 
everybody.  There  were  15  or  20  colored  men  there  Avith  the  red-shirts. 
They  came  through  the  croAvd  asking  Avhere  AA'as  General  Smalls.     They 
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rode  np  witliiii  .">  or  «»  feet  of  liiin,  avIhmi  tlicy  tired  ort"  their  ]tistols — 
one  pistol  I  know,  for  1  saw  it  at  tlie  time  it  was  aimed  at  (lenend 
Smalls;  and  tliey  ke]>t  on  enrsin.u'  liim,  sayinji'  that  he  shonhl  not  si>e:ik. 
i'Mnally,  Avitli  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Lartiune,  tln-y  were  sonu'what  (piieted; 
but  they  still  insisted  that  they  wonld  have  a  i)art  of  the  time.  I  said 
to  Dr.  Tjartiii'ne  that  I  would  ^o  on  w  ith  the  meetinji'  if  he  \\()idd  <iuar- 
antee  that  there  would  be  peace  and  that  his  ]>arty  would  not  commit 
any  violence.  He  then  said  that  he  could  not  uive  any  such  <;narantee; 
that  he  Avas  unalde  to  C(mti(»l  them.  Then  I  said  I  W(add  not  hold  the 
meeting-.  I  went  to(k'neral  Baniber<;-  and  asked  him  to  keep  the  peace;  he 
was  oiu'  of  the  militia  otticers  there.  He  said  he  did  not  order  out  these 
men,  and  had  no  authority  over  them  ;  1  must  go  to  Lartigue;  he  liad. 
ordered  them  out.  I  went  to  other  leading  men,  but  ncme  of  them  would 
giuirantee  ])eace.  But  it  Avas  finally  agreed  that  we  should  hold  a  meet- 
ing; that  two  Ke])ublicans  shcadd  sjx'ak  and  two  Democrats.  We  coni- 
nu^nced  the  meeting.  After  Major  Lartigue  had  s]>oken,  he  got  down 
and  went  otf.  AVhilst  the  Denutcrats  wcM-e  speaking,  they  all  kei)t  ([uiet; 
when  the  lve]>nblican  speaking  began  the  ni)roar  began  again,  ami  they 
went  to  throwing  brickbats  and  sticks.  Then  there  came  a  i)arty  of 
alxait  !(»(►,  and  rushed  right  u])on  the  stand.  They  brought  nj*  a  man 
from  Aiken,  by  the  nanu^  of  (iordon,  who  wanted  to  run  for  solicitcu'  in 
the  <listrict ;  he  wanted  to  make  himself  known  to  the  ]>eo]>le  there,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  make  a  Acry  conservative  si)eech,  but  there  was  no 
chance  for  anybody  to  say  anything,  and  the  nun'ting  was  lu-oken  up. 
J)uring'  that  evening  there  was  a  tremendous  crowd  on  the  streets. 
About  dark,  while  ( General  Snudls  and  Wheeler  Avere  OAer  at  my  house, 
some  colored  men  came  in  who  vote<l  Avith  the  I)emo(;ratic  ])arty.  I  Avas 
suri)rised  to  see  them  come.  I  went  to  the  gate,  and  the  colored  men 
tokl  me  that  the  J)enn»crats  Avere  tixing  up  to  come  to  my  house  after- 
General  Smalls.  ^V  party  of  men  had  held  a  meeting  that  day,  and  had 
arranged  something,  the  colored  men  who  had  eonu'  to  Avarn  me  hardly 
knew  what,  ab(»ut  ( Jeneral  Smalls  ami  AVheeler.  The  colore<l  I  )emocrats 
Avent  away,  and  sure  enough,  in  about  half  an  lunu- 1  saAV  a  party  of  30 
or  40  men  at  the  corner  of  the  street  beloAv,  at  the  loAver  end  of  the 
block  that  I  lived  on.  One  or  two  canu^  right  uj)  to  the  gate.  Jt  Avas 
betAveeu  0  and  10  o'clock,  and  the  nu>on  was  shining  A'ery  l)right.  They 
came  doAvn  and  stopped  their  horses  at  the  gate.  General  Smalls  Avas 
the  tirst  to  s«'e  them.  J  closed  the  door.  One  of  the  men  got  ott",  cann.v 
up  to  the  door,  and  said  they  Avanted  Avater.  I  asked  him  who  he  Avas. 
He  refused  t(»  gi\e  me  his  name,  but  I  knew  him.  I  told  him  he  nnist 
leaA'e.  He  insisted  on  crowding  his  way  into  the  house,  but  I  told  him 
for  the  third  time  he  nuist  leave  or  abide  the  conse<piences.  lie  left, 
and  1  afterwards  found  that  he  Avent  up  town  and  tried  to  raise  a  crowd 
and  come  again.  The  marshal  of  the  toAvn  could  do  nothing  Avitii  them. 
I  Avent  and  got  the  intendant  of  the  town,  .Alajiu-  Izlar,  to  take  General 
Snndls  to  the  train.  When  we  got  there  Ave  found  the  platform  so 
crowded  that  he  could  not  take  the  train.  The  nnij(u-  did  not  go  with 
US.  He  Avas  said  to  l)e  sick  on  that  day;  but  he  Avas  Avell  the  n<'\t  day. 
(reneral  Smalls  c<ndd  not  get  oH"  on  the  train.  AVheeler  Avent  down, 
aAvay  below  the  dejtot,  ami  took  a  treight-train  unol>served.  (icneral 
Smalls  could  n(tt  get  to  the  railroad,  and  had  to  come  back  to  my  house- 
in  an  indirect  way.  Major  Izlar  met  me  on  Saturday  or  on  Monday.  I 
forget  Avhi(;h,  and  told  nu'  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  some  mat- 
ters. I  Avent  around  to  his  ]»lace,  and  he  said  to  nu'  that  he  wante<l  to 
knoAV  the  names  ot  this  jiartv  that  carried  on  in  that  way.  He  said  he 
did  not  Avant   such   conduct   to  l»<'  laiil  to  the  respectable  citi/.ens  of 
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JJlackvill*'.  Bat  I  kiie^v  that  the  major  was  aspiring-  for  some  i)Ositioii 
in  liis  ]>aity.  and  I  did  not  ftive  him  the  names.  I  did  report  the  names 
to  the  pro])er  anthority,  whicli  I  th(m<ilit  was  tlie  district  attorney.  He 
said  that  all  tlie  <;eiitlemen  of  the  town  were  sjieaking-  very  warmly  of 
the  way  in  which  the  J\ei)ublicans  had  behaved  themselves.  Two  col- 
ored nien  were  knocked  down  in  the  streets  l»y  the  red-shirts  in  the 
jn-esence  of  Smalls  and  myself. 

On  the  day  of  election  I  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning^  The 
colored  men  came  in  very  rajndly.  I  be^ian  distributing  tickets,  when 
the  major  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  show  him  the  ticket  1  had.  I 
.showed  him  a  Kei)ublican  ticket ;  he  asked  me  for  one  and  I  gave  him 
one.  He  asked  me  could  I  vote  his  ticket  or  part  of  it.  I  told  him 
I  thought  I  could  vote  for  some  of  them  if  he  could  give  General 
Smalls  a  vote.  After  a  while  he  said  he  could  not  do  that.  We  got 
to  talking,  and  I  said  if  he  could  vote  for  General  Smalls  I  would  vote 
for  General  Ilagood.  He  asked  me  if  1  ccnild  not  vote  for  Hampton. 
I  said  "Xo,  not  on  any  consideration."  I  looked  ni)on  General  Ha- 
good  as  the  best  man  on  the  ticket,  and  would  have  been  willing  to 
vote  for  him.  About  10  o'clock  they  found  the  liepublicans  were 
coming  into  town  rapidly,  nearly  three  liepublicans  to  one  Demo- 
crat. Then  the  Democrats  sent  out  couriers.  I  saw  them  going 
out  of  the  village.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  since. 
They  have  told  me  what  speed  their  horses  made  that  day.  The  voting 
was  done  in  an  old  store  building.  The  door  where  the  voters  went  in 
stands  about  here.  [Witness  proceeded  to  descril)e  the  location  of  the 
doors,  windows,  ballot-l)Ox,  managers,  supervisors,  clerks,  &c.]  By  and 
by  the  men  who  had  gone  out  on  theii"  horses  came  back  with  a  great 
many  more  men  on  more  horses.  Then  a  i)arcel  of  white  men  rode  right 
np  into  the  door,  allowing  no  colored  men  to  get  to  where  the  managers 
of  election  were,  or  to  get  near  enough  so  that  the  managers  could  hear 
them.  I  came  np  and  they  kept  me  out  for  a  while.  Finally,  there  came 
up  a  crowd  of  white  men,  and  I  Avorked  my  way  through  with  them ;  but 
the  moment  a  Republican  or  a  colored  man  did  succeed  in  getting  in  there 
the  others  would  immediately  collect  around  him,  electioneering,  catch- 
ing hold  of  him,  pulling  and  hauling  him,  snatching  his  ticket  from  him, 
exchanging  tickets,  and  doing  everything  they  could.  Mr.  Stedman 
stood  at  the  door;  1  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  there,  whether  he 
was  a  State  oHicer  or  not.  If  there  was  one  there  were  three  hundred 
colored  men  that  were  not  allowed  to  get  in  there  at  all  that  day.  There 
was  no  i)ossible  way  for  them  to  get  in. 

().  What  was  the  result  oi'  the  election  ? — A.  The  Republicans  had  a 
majority  of  30  or  31. 

i}.  What  was  the  result  in  the  county  ? — A.  That  was  the  only  box  in 
the  county  that  gave  a  Rei)ublican  majority. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  of  that  county  f — A.  I  suppose  between  4,G00 
and  4,700. 

Q.  What  was  the  Democratic  majority  in  that  county  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  or  3,200. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  vote  in  187G?— A.  A  little  over  6,000. 

(.}.  Is  it  a  licpublican  or  a  Democratic  county  ? — A.  It  is  a  Republi 
can  County. 

Q.  If  y«m  can,  give  me  the  vote  of  this  county  in  187G. — A.  I  don't 
think  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  colored  jioimlation  is  ? — A.  It  is  about 
4,500  or  4,000. 

Q.  The  i»eo])le  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  colored  vote. 
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Q.  Wlijit  is  tlic  1  )emocratic  vote  ? — A.  'I'lncc  tliousaiid  and  one  or  two 
limulicd, 

Q.  What  is  the  Dcnux'iaticniaiorit yas  r«'i)<>rtcd  at  the  last  election  .' — 
A.  Soni('thin<;-  over  4,(MI(>. 

Q.  While  you  were  aronnd  in  tlu>  eonnty,  "what  was  the  disi)osition  of 
the  colored  iteojyle  as  to  votinu'  the  Ke]»nhliean  ticket}  were  they  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Hejinblican  ticket  as  nsual? — A.  ]\[ore  so  than 
ever,  sir.     I  conld  not  go  all  aronnd  the  connty  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  lint,  as  far  as  yon  went,  yon  fonnd  them  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
]-iei)nbli('an  ticket  as  nsnal '. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  ])eople,  if  let  alone,  woidd 
have  voted  the  Jfepnbliean  tieket.  The  other  side  might  have  said  and 
done  what  they  pleased,  bnt  the  colored  men  would  have  voted  the  iJe- 
pnblican  ticket  at  the  i>olls, 

i}.  Do  you  know  that  some  witiu'sses  have  testitied  before  the  com- 
ndssioner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  afterward  they  were  not  allowed  to  return 
home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  Avere  several  avIio  testitied  before  the  Ignited 
States  court,  and  when  the  couit  adjourned  they  could  not  return  home. 

Q.  Why  not  l — A.  Warrants  were  got  out  against  them  for  perjury 
on  account  of  what  they  had  sworn  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner. 

Q.  At  Columbia  ?— A.  Y\\s,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  of  these  men  did  they  get  out  Avarrants  ? — A.  For 
three  or  four;  the  trial  jnstice  told  me  they  had  out  Avarrants  for  more 
than  that;  and  I  know  there  Avas,  for  there  Avas  one  taken  ont  for  mv- 
self. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  an  attidaA'it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  whom  *. — A.  Before  the  United  States  commissioner;  I  am 
under  bonds  noAV. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  am  charged  Avith  perjury  iu  one  of  these  cases. 


WILLIAM  RILEY\ 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  2S,  1879. 

William  Kiley  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Cu airman: 

Question.  Where  do  y<m  reside? — Answer.  In  Barnwell  Connty. 

i}.  What  are  your  i)olitics  ? — A.  I  generally  Aote  Avith  the  Kepnbli- 
can  i)arty ;  but  I  did  not  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  di«ln't  A'ote  at  all  at 
the  last  electiou. 

(i^.  ^Vlly  did  you  not  vote  ? — A.  I  had  two  or  three  reasons.  First, 
the  night  lu-fore  the  election  came  off  I  was  sranding  in  front  of  the 
club 

Q.  Were  yon  president  of  the  dub? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  came  up 
that  night  befor*'  the  nu'eting 

Q.  Who  cameuj)  ? — A.  The  Democrats  did,  and  tooknu'out  and  gaAe 
me  a  thuudering  tiirashing;  I  haA'e  got  the  scars  on  me. 

Q.  Wlio  t(»ok  you  out ' — A.  Some  of  the  Democratic  party — some  of 
these  Ku-Klux. 

Q,  I  mean  Avhat  Avere  their  names;  do  you  knoAv  them? — A.  I  think 
I  know  some  of  them  pretty  well. 
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i).  Go  on  with  your  story. — A.  TLcy  rode  up  to  the  door  of  uiy  i)lace ; 
I  was  out  cuttiui;'  some  lijilit-wood.  As  soou  as  ever  I  found  myself  tliey 
liad  siiiTouiKh'd  me.  They  asked  who  lived  there.  I  said,  "  William 
liilcy."  Tlicy  said,  "Does  this  place  belong-  to  yon  f  1  said,  "Yes." 
They  said,  "  Von  are  the  very  damned  rascal  we  arelmnting-  for."  And 
t\w  next  thin.u  there  was  pistols  all  around  me,  and  nn^n  threatenino-  to 
blow  my  damned  head  oft'.  Then  they  took  me  and  carried  nu^  a  (juarter 
of  a  mile,  and  tore  all  my  clotlies  oft' from  me,  and  tied  me  up  to  a  tree — 
tied  u])  both  hands  this  way  (illustrating).  ]\ly  children  came  after  me, 
and  tliey  shot  at  them  with  a  double-barreled  gun. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean;  the  men  shot  at  your  children,  or  your  chil- 
dren shot  at  the  men? — A.  My  boys  came  after  me,  and  the  man  that 
they  had  out  on  picket  shot  at  the  boys,  and  by  the  flash  of  the  pistol 
the  boys  saw  where  they  were  and  shot  at  them.  Then  they  left,  leaving- 
me  tied;  but  after  a  while,  thank  the  Lord,  I  got  loose  and  my  children 
got  to  me.     I  w^ent  back  home  and  got  some  more  clothes.  • 

Q.  You  say  they  torc^  off  your  clothes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  stripped 
me  as  naked  as  when  I  was  born  into  this  world.  They  tied  me  up  with 
my  hands  to  a  tree. 

().  AVhat  did  they  say  to  you  ? — A.  They  said,  "  You  want  to  vote  for 
Smalls,  to-morrow ;  but,  God  damn  you,  you  will  vote  in  hell."  1  thought 
1  would  stay  home  the  next  day ;  but  next  morning  the  club  said  they 
would  not  go  to  the  polls  unless  I  did,  so  1  went  Avith  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  had  90  or  100 
men. 

Q.  All  colored? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  and  your  men  do  ? — A.  We  went  up  as  close  to 
the  polls  as  we  could  get,  and  we  staid  there  until  after  twelve  o'clock. 
I  sent  one  of  the  boys  in  to  ask  whether  we  could  vote  or  not;  the  place 
Avas  all  covered. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  covered" — covered  with  what  ? — A.  With 
jieople ;  I  suppose  there  were  300  or  400  of  them  there. 

Q.  Waiting  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  count  how  many.  Atone 
o'clock,  or  half  past  one,  I  went  myself,  and  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  are  you 
going  to  let  us  vote  or  not  ?"  They  said  they  would  let  us  vote  when 
they  got  ready.  Some  of  them  said,  "  You  may  vote  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  to-night,  and  not  before."  Otliers  said  that  we  should  not  vote 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  said  these  things  to  you  ? — A.  White  men. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  of  election  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  they  Democrats  and  white  men  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  white  men  voting  there  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AY  as  there  plenty  of  room  and  time  for  anybody  to  vote  ? — A.  I 
thought  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  all  to  get  through. 

Q.  Did  the  white  men  vote  without  any  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
came  there  very  early  and  calculated  to  vote  tirst,  before  us.  They  kept 
the  door  clogged,  and  kept  standing  crowded  in  front  of  the  door.  There 
were  two  doors,  a  back  door  and  a  front  door;  and  when  we  went  to  the 
back  door  they  told  us  to  go  to  the  front  door,  and  when  we  went  to  the 
front  door  they  kept  that  clogged  so  that  we  could  not  go  in;  and  they 
said,  "You  shan't  go  in."  Tlien  there  was  a  ])arcel  of  men  on  horses, 
Avho  rode  up  with  their  horses'  heads  right  in  the  door  and  their  tails 
away  from  the  door,  so  that  we  could  not  get  through. 

Q.  Were  the  men  armed  ? — A.  They  were.  Some  of  them  I  could  see, 
and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  pistols  in  their  pockets  that  Ave  could 
not  see. 
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Q.  How  l<ni,ii  \\('re  tliese  men  tlierc  ? — A,  Some  j;<»t  there  at  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  and  some  bel'ore.  J  set  ott'  tor  home  bc'twecn  one  and  two 
o'clock. 

Q.  Flow  loiiii'  were  tlic  horsemen  in  front  of  the  door? — A,  There;  was 
one  i»arcel  went  there  in  the  niornin.i;'  directl>  after  the  polls  were  ojjcned 
and  staid  there  all  tln^  forenoon,  and  another  i)arcel  came  ahont  twelve 
o'clock  and  staid  until  I  went  away. 

(^.  Plow  many  i>ersons  sai<l  that  you  c(tnld  not  vote' — A.  The  whole 
party  said  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  witli  yiui  vote? — A.  One  man  said  that  he 
Yote<l.  When  we  tirst  went  there  I  sent  a  nmu  in  to  ask  whethe'r  there 
was  lihertN  for  us  to  vote  or  not,  and  when  h<'  came  back  he  said  he  had 
Yoted. 

By  :Mr.  Cameroon: 
Q.  What  poll  was  that'?— A.  It  was  at  T.arker's  Mill,  sii-,  in  Bai-nwell 
Count\ . 

By  Mv.  McDonald: 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  Irom  the  poll  ? — A.  About  three  and  a  half  or 
four  miles. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  eh'etion  that  these  men  surrounded 
your  house  and  took  you  out  and  whipped  you  ? — A.  The  night  l)efore. 
The  election  was  Tues(hiy,  and  they  took  me  out  on  ]\[onday  night. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  y<m  think  there  were'? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 
It  was  in  the  night.  J  shouhl  say  there  was  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five.  There  was  a  good  many.  I  have  the  testimony  that  some  of  them 
Avere  cohered;  but  I  haven't  yet  tested  it. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  many  of  them  were  white? — A.  Some  of 
them  were  colored.  I  liaven't  proved  it  out  yet;  but  I  anticipate  when 
eourt  calls  I  can  ]>rove  it. 

Q.  How  many  were  colored  and  how  many  were  white  ? — A.  I  can't 
tell  that.     1  could  not  tell  exactly  who  they  were. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it;  a  dark  night? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  moon 
was  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  high. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  a  white  man  from  a  colored  man  ? — A.  I  thiidc  that 
the  colored  men  kei)t  themselves  back  and  the  white  men  came  in  fremt. 

Q.  Was  it  not  light  enough  so  as  to  see  whether  they  were  white  men 
or  eolore<l  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  a  niiglity  scared  man,  and  the  way 
that  1  was  hami)ered  and  <lragged  ah)ng,  and  with  being  whipped,  I 
didn't  take  notice  of  things  as  I  might. 

().  Were  any  of  them  masked  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  They  had  on 
.some  kind  of  caps,  but  1  think  they  were  not  masked.  While  they  were 
beating  me  I  looked  at  them  every  now  and  th(Mi  when  the  licks  wimld 
be  falling,  and  them  that  was  ]»utting  the  licks  on  to  me  was  white  men. 

Q.  You  were  (pnt(^  certain  that  there  were  white  nuMi  among  them  '? — 
A.  Y"es,  sir;   F  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  belonged  to  your  comi»any  ? — A.  There 
were  on  the  list  S,")  or  !>0.     I  am  ]U'etty  certain  I  had  100  in  all. 

Q.  Wliere  did  tFie  club  meet  next  morning '? — A.  At  my  liouse,  sir. 

Q.  All  these  people  that  you  si)oke  of  met  at  your  house  '? — A.  Most 
of  them  met  at  my  house.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  us  as  they  were 
traveling  on  the  road  that  hadn't  been  to  my  house  before. 

().  FFow  long  after  the  polls  oi)ened  before  you  went  to  see  if  they 
^  would  let  you  vote? — A.  A\'e  went  right  up  to  the  (hmrs. 

Q.  The  ]>olls  opened  at  six  o'clock,  did  they  not? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they 
said  the  polls  wen-  not  ready  yet  when  we  got  there. 
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Q.  What  tiiiu'  was  that :' — A.  Ik'twecu  seven  and  eight  in  the  nioin- 
iiig. 

i).  The  j)olls  were  not  opened  yet? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

if.  How  near  did  yon  go  t — A.  As  near  as  we  eonhl  get. 

i).  How  near  to  tlie  i>olls  did  yon  get  ? — A.  Witliiu  eiglit  or  ten  steps 
of  tlie  door,  sir. 

i).  Were  there  any  ])ersons  tliere  tlien  besides  the  i>arty  tliat  came 
with  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  nnnd>er  of  other  jieople  were  there  ? — A.  I  eonhl  not  tell. 

i).  Tell  as  near  as  yon  can. — A.  I  did  not  exactly  notice. 

(.).  Yon  «*an  form  some  jndgment  as  to  whether  there  were  50  or  100  ? — 
A.  O.  there  were  not  that  many,  sir. 

Q.  Did  von  ask  the  managers  if  yon  conld  vote  there  then  ? — A.  At 
last  I  did."^ 

Q.  Bnt  at  the  first  time  did  yon? — A.  No,  sir;  I  sent  a  yonng  man 
in;  his  name  was  Andrew  Dickinson.  Jle  went  in  to  see  whether  tliere 
was  a  (;hance  to  vote. 

Q.  And  he  voted  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  then  he  came  back  to  me  and  said 
that  they  said  the  jioUs  were  not  ready. 

i}.  AMiat  did  yon  say  yonr  company  did  then  ? — A.  We  staid  there 
a  little  ])iece  from  the  polls. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  go  to  the  ])olls  yourself? — A.  Between  one 
and  two  o'clock  ;  a  little  after  one,  I  think. 

Q,  Then  from  seven  or  eight,  to  twelve  or  one,  you  did  not  make  any 
eftbrt  to  vote  ? — A.  1  didn't.  There  were  many  men  there  that  day  who 
were  trying  to.     They  went  and  asked  leave  to  vote,  and  they  said  no. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  ask  for  yourself? — A.  No;  not  for  myself,  but  I  might 
sjieak  names  of  them  that  did. 

Q.  Y"ou  an<l  your  clnb  remained  tliere  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
12,  and  during  all  that  time  you  made  no  effort  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  n]>  there  yourself? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Ami  asked  ]»ermission  to  vote? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  ask  permission? — A.  Of  the  poll-holder. 

Q.  The  manager? — A.  Y'es,  sir, 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name;  I  didn't  know  anj'  of 
the  managers. 

Q.  Did  they  not  live  there  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  They  might, 
but  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them? — A.  1  just  asked,  "How  long,  sir,  be- 
fore we  can  \'<jte  ? " 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  know  either  of  the  managers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  lived  there  in  that  neighborhood,  did  they  not! — A.  I  don't 
know  where  the^"  lived,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  man  you  addressed  said  you  could  not  vote  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  other  colored  men  voting  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

(^>.  Ncme  at  all? — A.  None  but  the  man  I  sent  in. 

Q.  AYas  he  the  only  colored  man  that  voted  there  that  day? — A.  I 
heard  of  another,  but  this  man  told  me  to  my  own  hearing  that  lie  voted. 

Q.  When  you  and  your  club  Asere  sitting  there,  did  not  a  good  many 
colored  men  go  up  and  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  colored  men  that  did  not  belong  to  your  club? — A.  No,  sir; 
otliers  tried,  and  came  back  and  said  they  could  not  vote. 

Q.  Did  not  these  men  who  took  you  out  and  whipped  you  the  night' 
before  election  accuse  you  of  crime  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  not  accus«'  you  of  stealiug  ? — A.  Nary  man  of  South 
Carolina  can  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  tliat  you  liad  hccu  st«'alin^-? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they 
said,  "We  liear  tluit  you  aic  at  tiie  head  of  a  chih  that  is  ji'oinj;^  to  vote 
for  Smalls  to-morrow,  and  you  sliall  vote  in  hell  first." 

Q.  Did  not  these  colored  nu'u  who  were  alon^'  aeeus«?  you  of  killing 
ho^s  in  the  ran<»e  somewhere,  or  sonu'thiuji  of  that  kind  ? — A,  No,  sir;  if 
they  did  1  didn't  hear,  and  I  haven't  heard  yet,  sir.  I  feel  myself  too 
much  of  a  <ientleman  to  kill  auyl)ody's  ho^'  exee])t  my  own. 

Q.  I  did  not  accuse  you  of  it:  1  asked  if  they  did  not  accuse  you  of 
these  things. — A.  No,  sir;  they  never  said  a  thinu  of  the  kind. 

By  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  place? — A.  I  have  a  phiutation  of  my  own,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  it  t — A.  For  four  years.  I  have  owned 
it  five  years. 

Q.  How  many  strokes  did  these  men  give  you  ;  how  many  times  ilid 
they  hit  you? — A.  1  don't  know;  I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  I  did  not  sup]>ose  you  sto[)i)ed  to  count  tlicm.  l>ut A.  No,  sir; 

I  didn't  have  time. 

Q.  You  hallooed,  didn't  you  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  bet  I  hollered. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  times  they  struck  you? — A.  I  don't 
suppose  they  give  me  ni<ue  than  tifteen  or  twenty  before  they  ran  away. 

Q.  Did  they  draw  bh)od? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  cut  right  into  my 
flesh.  I  can  pull  down  my  breeches  and  let  you  see  the  scars  now,  if 
you  want  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  men  who  did  the  whipping? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  the  man  that  kept  pick«^t  when  he  fired  the  i)istol  at  my  little 
boy,  my  children  got  close  enough  to  prove  hini ;  he  is  the  one  that 
got 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  man  who  struck  y(m  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  could 
qualify  and  swear  to  him,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  white? — A.  All  the  three  that  were  whipping  me 
were  white. 

Q.  What  did  they  whij*  you  with  ? — A.  With  sticks  ;  I  have  got  them 
honu'  now;  if  you  had  said  you  wanted  them  1  would  have  brought 
them  with  me. 

(^.  You  say  you  staid  out  all  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Without  your  clothes  ? — A.  No,  sir;  when  they  were  skeered  and 
run  ott",  1  came  back  towards  the  house  and  came  through  the  swamp, 
and  my  litth'  girl  came  from  the  house,  and  said,  "Nobody  is  here  to 
hurt  you.''  I  said  to  her,  "  Give  me  a  blanket,"  and  she  brought  it  to  me, 
and  i  wrai)])ed  that  around  me ;  Just  then  I  thought  1  could  hear  horses 
coming,  and  I  ran  and  went  into  the  woods. 

Q.  Di<l  they  comeback  again  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  night. 
My  boys  was  all  awaked  then,  and  it  would  not  have  been  well  for  them 
to  come  back. 

Q.  How  old  are  your  boys? — A.  One  is  married  and  has  a  wife  and 
young  child  ;  one  is  old  en(mgh  to  be  married  but  he  ain't ;  he  is  about 
eighteen ;  and  one  is  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  when  they  came  ? — A.  It  was  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  night. 
39  s  c 
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J.  STKDMAN. 

('iiAKLESTo>',  S.  C,  January  2S.  1879. 

J.  SteD-MAN  (white;  .sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Question.  In  wliat  county  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Barnwell 
County. 

Q.  How  lonii-  liave  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Al)out  twelve  years. 

Q.  AVere  you  preseiit  at  the  meeting  at  Blackville  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober?— A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  he  jn'ood  enough  to  state  to  the  comnnttee,  as  briefly  as 
you  can,  what  occurred  that  ihiy? — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
about  half  past  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Lartigue,  the  county  chairman,  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Eepublican  meeting  to  divide  time  with  the  Democrats.  They  selected 
me  as  s])okesman  of  the  committee  on  that  occasion  ;  and  he  said  that  if 
we  would  wait  until  the  train  came,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  could  find 
out  more  definitely  avIio  the  speakers  w^ould  be,  &c.  After  the  train  ar- 
rived we  found  out  those  who  had  come  and  who  would  prol)ably  be  the 
speakers,  and  I  took  the  gentlemen  with  me  to  the  church,  where  1  un- 
derstood they  were  going  to  speak.  When  I  got  inside  there  was  quite 
a  crow  d  of  colored  people  and  some  few  white  people  there.  I  saw  Fred 
Nix,  junior,  on  the  wagon,  which  was  the  stand,  and  he  was  speaking 
about  the  time  Ave  got  there.  AVe  found  some  young  men  on  the  wagon 
api^arently  interfering  w  ith  Mr.  Nix.  We  got  upon  the  wagon  and  asked 
the  young  men  to  get  down  and  not  to  interfere  w  ith  the  speakers  at  all, 
and  told  them  that  they  were  not  expected  to  interfere  with  the  Repub- 
lican speakers,  and  we  succeeded  readily  in  getting  them  olf  the  stand. 
We  assured  Nix  on  the  stand  that  the  white  people  would  not  interfere 
with  the  speaking,  and  if  it  had  been  done  as  he  said  it  had,  it  was  by 
men  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
white  people  to  interfere  with  the  meeting.,  I  said  he  might  go  on  with 
his  speaking.  About  that  time  1  told  him  I  was  selected  as  spokesman 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  ask  him  to  divide  time,  and  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  put  ui>  si)eakers  upon  the  occasion.  lie  said  he  would  let  me 
know  after  a  while.  We  got  down  off  the  wagon  and  waited  for 
him.  Eventually  Dr.  Lartigue  asked  me  to  go  and  fin<l  Mr.  Nix.  I 
didn't  find  him  at  first  in  the  school  house.  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Smalls, 
and  he  was  pointe<l  out  to  me,  and  I  Avent  to  him  and  1  said  1  understood 
he  was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  (xtcasion,  and  that  I  was  spokes- 
man of  a  committee  to  see  if  he  and  the  other  si)eakers  w^ould  divide 
time.  lie  said,  well,  he  had  no  objections  to  dividing  time;  that  he  had 
been  inteifered  with,  and  he  didn't  know  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  all.  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  nuu-h  of  a  disturbance,  and  that  if 
there  had  been  it  would  not  happen  again,  and  that  it  was  by  some  men 
who  were  un<ler  the  influence  of  whisky.  1  told  him  I  had  no  i<lea  but 
what  the  geiu-ral  feeling  of  the  people  present  was  that  they  w^ere  dis- 
posed to  hear  whoever  would  si)eak.  He  said  he  would  see  and  let  me 
know,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  would  assure  him  that  he  would  not  lie 
hurt.  I  told  him  of  course  I  could  do  that  with  safety;  that  I  wassati- 
fied  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  hurt  him,  but  of 
course  there  were  some  men  you  ccmld  not  control.  I'resently  Air.  Nix 
came  in.  and  I  then  asked  Air.  Nix  acpu'stion  in  regard  to  dividing  time, 
and  he  objected.  I  said  there  was  no  use  •►f  objecting,  and  that  wesim- 
ply  wantccl  to  do  what  was  right.     Mr,  Smalls  says,  "  Well.  Nix,  you  have 
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the  say-so  in  tlio  iiiatrer,  but  I  have  no  ohjection  at  all."  Then  the 
(jnestion  came  n]>,  wlio  were  tlie  sjx'akers  ?  And  I  nanied  over  several, 
"Well,"  he  said,  "we  will  a.uree  to  it  if  yoa  will  keep  your  men  on  one 
side,  and  we  will  kee]»  the  colored  men  on  the  (tthcr  side."  1  told  him 
certainly;  I  t(»ld  rheni  I  wonld  yo  and  tell  the  etmnty  chairman,  and  I 
went  and  announced  the  fact  to  him.  lie  ^ot  np  on  the  wa^on  and 
announced  it  to  the  people  juesent.  an<l  told  them  what  the  a.u'r«'C'nient 
was,  and  he  wanted  everybody  to  aij;ree  to  it  and  make  no  disturbance  but 
allow  every  man  to  make  a  speech.  They  were  to  have  theo)>ening'and 
closinjj;-,  and  two  each.  Mr.  Wheeler  jiot  up  tirst.  Everything-  passed 
otiiiuietly  during  the  speaking,  except  you  always  find  in  a  large  meet- 
ing of  that  sort  some  nnni  who  wouhl  get  drnidv,  and  young  nwn  would 
•  piestion  the  speakers:  but  there  was  lUMlisturbance.  The  only  disturb- 
ance during  the  si>eaking  was  that  some  one  threwasnndl  liding switch, 
and  the  switch  hit  Smalls  while  he  was  s}>eaking  near  by  the  stand;  and 
we  told  the  young  men  they  nuist  behave  themselves.  Smalls  said  it 
didn't  do  anylxxly  and  harm,  and  went  on  speaking,  and  got  through. 
The  crowd  dispersed  very  (piietly,  and  so  far  as  I  saw  during  the  even- 
ing there  was  no  disturbance  whatever.  I  did  understaml  that  one 
colored  man  got  struck  with  a  brickbat.  I  don't  know  where  or  under 
what  circumstances. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  gen«'ral  ditticulty  or  riot? — A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing 
of  that  sort,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Xo  serious  injury,  so  far  as  yon  know  of,  to  any  man,  black  or 
white  ? — A.  None  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  Smalls  complain,  at  and  after  the  meeting,  of  any  serious  dis- 
turbance ? — A.  X<nie  at  all.  Smalls  made  his  speech  as  quietly  as  a 
man  could. 

Q.  Did  Xix  comi>lain  of  anything? — A.  I  thhik  Xix  took  a  seat  on 
the  wag(m  and  remained  there  all  the  meeting  near  me;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion one  man  came  u})  and  said  something  that  he  took  offense  at,  and 
he  got  np  and  s]K>ke  to  Lartigue,  and  the  doctor  made  the  young  man 
get  off  of  the  stand. 

Q.  That  is  as  serious  a  matter  as  occurred? — A.  That  is  all;  but  I 
don't  consider  it  as  serious.  The  only  thing  I  considered  serious  was 
that  those  young  men  got  on  the  wagon  ;  I  suppose  four  <u'  five. 

Q.  They  had  been  driidcing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  were  tight. 

Q.  Were  vou  at  the  i>olls  on  election  day! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  At  F.lackville. 

Q.  What  sort  of  day  did  you  have  there ;  was  it  a  quiet  day  ? — A. 
Very  quiet,  indeed. 

Q.  Di<l  every  man  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  ? — A.  Every  man  that 
desired  to  do  so. 

(^.  Were  you  there  all  day  l — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  absent  more  than 
five  minutes. 

i).  If  there  had  been  any  considerable  nund)er  of  voters  turned  away 
Iron)  tliat  poll  wouhl  it  liave  attract<'d  your  observation  ? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly would. 

Q.'  Vou  saw  no  large  mnnber  ? — A.  I  sup])ose  there  were  five  or  six  men 
tliat  did  not  get  to  vote.  There  were  some  that  came  down  on  the  train 
which  came  from  (Jjaw  at  U  o'clock,  and  (piiti^  a  inunber  of  cohn-ed  men 
came  down  from  that  May,  and  some  white  gentlenuMi  canu'  <lown  stat- 
ing that  they  had  voted  at  Lake  and  Williston,  and  some  were  not 
aliowed  to  vote  because  they  would  not  swear  that  they  had  not  voted. 
One  nnm  swore  he  Inul  not  voted  and  was  allowed  to  vote;  and  one  \\vat\ 
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said  ln'  was  williiiy-  to  swfar  that  lit-  liad  not  \(»tLMl.  and  of  coiir.se  the 
inanajicis  siirtVit'd  him  to  vote, 

Q.  Now,  it  has  heeii  stated  here  tliat  a  very  hirge  number  of  eohire<l 
voters  were  turned  away  from  tiie  poll,  a  number  equal  perha]>s  to  .JOO. 

A.  That  is  not  so.     1  say  that  under  oath,  it  is  not  so.     I  staid  in 

the  (h»or  all  day  exeei)t  for  half  an  hour  or  three-<juarters  of  an  hour  in 
the  morninji".  There  was  a  (■()nsi(h'rable  of  eolored  ju'ople  at  the  «U)or 
in  the  morninii,  and  no  number  of  white  ])ersonsat  the  door  at  all.  The 
eolored  iH*oi)le  yot  the  start. 

Q,  You  are  very  sure  that  no  numbei'  of  (Mtlored  nuMi  were  turned 
away  from  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  no  number.  I  do  say  that 
two  men  were  not  allowed  to  vote. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  lto])ert  Smalls  was  not  allowed  to  h'ave 
Blaekville  on  the  train  after  the  meetinj^  of  the  11th.  Do  you  know 
anythino-  about  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything-  about  it  at  all.  1  leave 
no  idea  that  sueh  is  the  ease. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  that  he  was  detained  except  at  liis  own  discre- 
tiim  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  xVs  to  the  eolored  vote  of  that  county,  are  there  many  Democratic 
colored  voters? — A.  1  suppose  so  from  every  indication.  There  are 
colored  Democratic  clubs  organized  throughout  the  county,  of  course. 
I  have  not  l)een  at  their  meetings  and  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  You  think  a  considerable  number  of  them  ? — A.  I  suppose  so  from 
what  1  have  heard.  In  regard  to  Smalls  leaving  lilackville,  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  say  that  he  was  not  disturbed,  but  went  right  ofi"  on 
the  train  asking  no  one  and  bidding  people  good-by. 

By  Ml-.  Cameron: 

Q.  AMu-n  did  Smalls  leave  ? — A.  I  was  told  on  the  train. 

Q.  He  did  not  leave  in  the  evening,  that  you  know  ? — A.  1  don't 
know,  only  from  hearsay,  when  he  left. 

Q.  You  know  only  from  hearsay  that  he  was  not  interfered  with  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  when  he  left  ? — A.  No,  sii'. 

Q.  ^Yhen  did  you  hear  that  he  went  off  and  took  the  train  ? — A.  A 
day  or  two  after  lie  lefr.  He  luiblished  in  the  paper  that  some  one  threw 
a  bolt  of  iron  when  he  left,  but  1  made  an  iu(iuiry  to  find  out  if  it  was  so, 
and  1  found  out  it  was  not  so.  There  were  plenty  of  j)eople  saw  him 
leave. 

Q.  When  did  the  Democrats  call  the  meeting  at  BlackWlle  ? — A.  [ 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  public  notice  that  a  meeting  would  l>e  held  at 
that  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  not  ascertained? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  called 
a  meeting  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  call  for  a  meeting  at  that  time  by  the  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  Xot  to  my  memory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memory  about  it  ? — A.  N.oue  at  all.  I  don't  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  at  all.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  machinery  in  run- 
ning the  cami)aign  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  so  many  Democrats  happen  to  come  in  on  that  day? — A. 
WeU,  of  course,  during  the  canvass  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment about  the  election,  and  each  party  was  w  atching  the  other  pretty 
close,  and  didn't  want  the  other  to  get  the  advantage,  and  of  course 
whatever  was  to  be  seen,  men  were  anxious  to  see. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  tact  that  the  Ki'imblicins  called  a  iii(M'tiii<;-  to  W  held  at 
Blackvillt'  that  day:'— \.   1  can't  say  that  I  know  that  to  1h*  a  fact. 

Q.  NV^hat  did  you  uiKh'istaiid  ahoiit  it? — A.  I  understood  thoic  was 
to  be  a  lvt'i)ul)lican  nu'i'tiny,'  on  that  day, 

Q.  By  \vlio:n  wci'c  the  Dyiuocratic  speakers  inxited  to  be  there  that 
day  ? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  What  J)einoeiatic  spi'akers  attfMnh'd? — A.  The  only  Democratic 
si>eakers  who  ni  ide  a  s]>eei'h  were  those  who  lived  there  in  town.  After 
the  nieetinji"  was  adjourned  by  the  ItejMiblican  chairinan,  a  <;'entleniaii 
from  Aiken  County  made  a  few  remarks,  who  was  not  invitetl  to  speak. 

Q.  V(ui  stateil  in  your  testimony  that  you  could  not  ^et  the  names  of 
tlie  sjx'akers  of  the  liepublican  [)arty  until  the  ti'ain  <'ame  in  ? — A.  I 
understood  that  some  speakers  were  anticii>ate(l,  and  Dr.  Lai'tijiiie  told 
me  to  wait  till  ;ifter  the  train  <'ame  in  and  then  1  woiUd  be  able  to  know 
what  speakers  would  be  there. 

(}.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  liei)ubliciins  calle<l  a  public  nu'ctinjH'  to  be 
held  that  day? — A.   I  understood  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  Democrats  did  not  call  a  meetinj;'.  l)ut  assend»led 
thei'c  iu  lar*ie  numbers? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  call 
or  not. 

Q.  You  are  a  leadin;.;  Demoi-rat  there,  are  you  n(>t? — A.   I  dcni't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  so? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  as  I  am  any 
leadinji'  Democrat. 

Q.  You  were  a  spokesman  for  the  Democrats  at  the  time  you  men- 
tioned ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  i)roposetl  there  should  be  a  division  of  time  :' — A.  I  asked  if 
they  wouhl  permit  a  division  of  time. 

Q.  What  reply  did  they  make? — A.  They  consented,  especiallj' 
Smalls;  and  Nix  at  tirst  refused  but  tinally  consented. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  testimony  that  when  you  proposed  it  to  Xix  he 
did  not  readily  consent — that  he  objected  ? — A.  1  told  you  that  he  said 
he  was  interfered  with,  and  how  could  we  expect  a  division  of  time  when 
they  bad  been  interfered  with.  T  told  him  that  was  nothing  but  some 
boys,  and  T  knew  the  boys  wcmld  be  quiet  then. 

Q.  You  tluMight  it  would  not  amount  to  anythinji'  if  these  young;  men, 
as  yon  called  them,  took  temporary  possession  of  tiie  stage  ? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  think  they  took  possession  of  the  stage. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  so  ? — A.  1  stated  they  got  on  the  stage. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — Well,  they  got  ou  the  stage.  I  only  got  there 
after  the  meeting  commenced,  and  wIkmi  I  got  there  I  found  the  young 
men  interfering  witli  him.  I  told  him  not  to  be  disturbed  :  that  I  did  not 
have  any  idea  that  the  thing  wouhl  occur  again,  ami  that  I  Avas  satisfied 
the  people  wanted  a  (piiet  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Xix  the  day  before  the  meeting  to  this  effect,  that 
Smalls  had  a]>i»pointed  a  meeting  which  he  was  to  address  in  Hampton, 
and  that  he  disappointed  thepeo]de.  and  that  he  had  appointed  a  meet- 
ing at  Blackville  ;  but  that  if  he  would  come  there  a  ]>arty  of  whites 
were  ]>re])ared  to  meet  him;  or  if  he  stopjK^l  at  Antoudale,  or  w(n"<ls  to 
that  effect  ? — A.  Well,  parties  stated  that,  and  saying  that  Smalls  woidd 
not  be  at  Blackville,  but  if  lie  was  going  to  be  at  Antmulale  and  disap- 
point the  people  here,  they  said  they  would  not  like  it.  Others  said, 
no,  Smalls  w(»uld  be  in  J>lackville  that  <lay. 

Q.  Were  the  Democrats  anxious  to  hear  Smalls  .' — A,   Well,  I  was. 

Q.  Y'ou  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  disai>i)oint  peoph'  in  that  way; 
it  seems  you   were  sj)eaking  foi' the  ]>eople  ? — A.  No.  sir:  I  asked  if 
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Smalls  w.is  <;()insi:  to  spoak  at  AiitondaU'  in  jilacc  of  Blackville — if  lio 
was  p>iiiji  to  (Icccivo  the  ])eoi)le  in  that  way. 

Q.  JIow  many  colored  Democratic  clubs  were  formetl  in  the  county  ? 
— ^^A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  at  Bamberg-. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  tliat  ? — Well,  like  1  knoAv  a  heaj>  of  things — [ 
hear  t(dl  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  ? — A.  I  never  was  at  any  of  their  oruaniza- 
tions. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  ])resent  at  any  meetin.ii"  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

i}.  Did  any  member  of  a  club  ever  tell  you  that  there  was  such  a  club 
there? — A.  J  can't  say  that  any  member  of  a  club  did,  but  we  talked 
with  our  friends  visitiny"  from  ^Villiston  and  Bamberii-  ami  IMackville, 
and  we  "enerallv  found  it  out  in  that  wav. 


THOMAS  H.  MOSES. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Junuarn  28,  1870. 
Thomas  II.  Moses  (white)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Barnwell  County,  Blackville. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  did  you  vote? — A.  Blackville. 

Q.  Wliat  ticket  did  you  ^•ote  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  voted  a  sort  of  a  split 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  special  part  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  about  the  county  at  all? — xV.  During-  the  canvass  I 
did,  but  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  AVhat  was  yom'  observation  of  the  politi<'al  condition  of  the 
county  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  I  think  it  was  very  quiet — so 
far  as  I  could  see  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  colored  ami  white  voters  of  the  countv  pretty 
well?— A.  Pretty  well. 

(J.  Do  you  know  the  colored  voters  particularly  ? — A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  there  many  colored  democratic  voters  in  the  county? — A.  J 
think  there  is  a  goo(l  many. 

Q.  A  good  many? — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  on  the  line  of  the  Port 
Boyal  Railroad. 

Q.  Through  what  portion  of  Barnwell  does  tliat  road  run  ? — A.  Some- 
where about  the  southwest  i)ortion. 

Q.  Tlirough  what  town  ? — A.  Including  EUendale,  lloberts,  &c. 

(^.  And  in  these  towns  along  that  route  there  are  many  colored  Dem- 
ocratic voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  in  the  up])er  part. 

Q.  In  the  n])per  portion  of  that  county  there  were  not  a  great  many 
Republican  voters,  then  ? — A.  1  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  Most  of  the  colored  voters  of  tliat  portion  of  the  county  are  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  They  so  express  themselves. 

Q.  And  you  so  believe  them  to  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  more  colored  people  than  white  peo]»le  in  that  portion  of 
Barnwell  ?— A.  Yes,  sii- ;  1  think  so. 

Q.  Tlie  most  of  those  people  are  Democrats  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  voteil 
that  way. 

Q.  Was  your  election  (|uiet  ?— A.  It  was  at  Blackville.  the  part  1 
witnessed. 
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Q.  Have  you  vvcv  attt'iidcd  any  lit'imblicau  meeting  .^ — A.  1  did  not 
at  the  last  (•am]»aii;ti:   I  liad  not  tlie  time. 

Q.  Had  you  in  any  i»re\  ious  yearatteiidi'd  l{('j)ul»lic,aTi  meetings  ? — A. 
Yes,  .sir,  o<'casi()naIl.\ . 

Q.  You  have  taken  no  v«'iy  active  ]»ait  in  i)olities,  tlien  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  of  the  kepnhliean  meetings  you  attended  hereto- 
fore did  you  ever  heai'  any  violent  sjx'eehes  made  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  have 
heard  some  rumors  of  the  kind,  but  nothing  personally. 

(^.   How  did  the  county  go? — A.  It  went  Democratic. 

(^.  Do  yon  think  it  was  a  fair  election? — A.  It  was  pretty  liard  for 
me  to  tell:  but,  judging  from  appearances,  it  looked  like  as  if  people 
voted  as  tlu'y  wished  to  vote. 

(^>.  Did  y(m  ever  know  of  any  colored  i>reacliers  that  were  discharged 
from  their  congregations  for  advocating  Democracy  or  voting  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  ? — A.  1  don't  know  of  any,  but  1  have  heard  su<'h  rumors. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  they  have  been  censured  more  or  less  for  taking- 
sides  with  the  Democratic  party? — A.  T  have  heard  they  were. 

By  Mr.  CA:NtERON  : 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  doing  ? — A.  In  traveling  through  the 
county.     I  was  teaching  school. 

Q.  Where  were  you  teaching? — A.  At  Miletz,  Barnwell  County. 

i}.  How  long  did  you  teach  ? — A.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
Xovember;  four  months. 

().  You  remained  tliere  during  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  altogether. 
My  family  lived  at  lUackville. 

().  How  m;iny  times  did  you  go  back  and  forth? — A.  About  twice  a 
month. 

Q.  What  distance? — A.  About  twenty-five  mi]<'s. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  back  ami  forth  ? — A.  I  generally  walked,  sir.  Oc- 
casionally 1  rode. 

Q.  How  many  ])eople  did  you  talk  with  each  time  on  the  subject  of 
))olitics? — A.  Very  little.     I  didn't  talk  politics  much. 

Q.  It  was  a  colored  school  you  were  teaching  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  trustees  of  the  school  colored  men  ? — A.  One  of  them 
was. 

Q.  The  others  were  w^hite  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Did  any  impiii-e  what  your  i>olitics  w»'re  ? — A.  Xo,  sir:  no  questions 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  jtolitics? — A.  X(»,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  ]K)liti(;s  with  anybody  ? — A.  Xc*.  sir.  That  was  not 
my  mission  over  there. 

Q.  You  s'^ate  that  a  large  number  of  coloreil  m  mi  in  a  CLM'tain  jjart  of 
the  <!ounty  are  Deimn'rats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — A.  liecause  tlu'V  belong  to  a  Demota-atic 
club. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  I  attemled  some  of  the  meetings 
when  I  was  ])assing,  and  I  saw  them  assemble. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  assendjle  ? — A.  At  various  times,  near 
about  200  at  one  ])lace. 

Q.  At  what  place  ?— A.  At  IMiletz. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  that  club? — A.  No.  sir.  It  was  near  my  school- 
house,  and  1  was  ]>assing.  I  did  not  attend  any  <-lub  but  one,  and  that 
was  sonu'  time  ago. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  say  they  assembled  there? — A.  Some- 
times twice.  souH'times  only  once,  a  month. 
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Q.  What  other  chib  did  you  visit?— A.  Ellenton  club. 

Q.  You  sav  that  a  majority  of  the  colored  people  were  Democrats,  be- 
cause you  saw  200  at  that  club ?— A.  So,  sir;  because  in  going  to  and 
fro  I  heard  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  didn't  talk  politics? — A.  Xo,  sir;  but  I 
heard  them  exi)ress  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  who  expressed  themselves  in  that  way  ? — A.  lean  name  Sandy 
Sanders. 

Q.  AVhere  does  he  live  ?— A.  At  :\riletz. 

Q.  AVas  he  a  member  of  the  club? — A.  He  was  president  of  the  club. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  those  who  Avere  there ;  I  mean,  as  you  were  i>ass- 
ing  back  and  forth,  whom  did  you  hear  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  several. 

Q.  Yes ;  you  have  said  that.  Now  give  the  names. — A.  I  don't  know 
who  they  ^rere,  because  they  were  strange  rs  ti  me. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  express  themselves  in  that  way  in  your 
presence? — A.  Well,  they  asked  me  wliat  I  thought  of  political  matters, 
and  I  told  them  1  didn't  interfere  with  politics,  as  it  was  objectionable 
■with  me,  and  then  they  said  what  they  tliought  they  would  do,  and  how 
many  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Get  at  it  as  nearh'  as  you  can. — A.  1  can't  tell  you — about  40. 

Q.  How  many  colored  voters  are  there  in  that  part  of  the  county,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  estimate  the  number — in  the  upper  part  of  the  county 
of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  judgment. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  there  is  about 
900  or  near  that  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  colored  men  tell  you  they  were  going  to  vote  for 
Smalls  for  Congress  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  tell  you  they  were  going  to  vote  against  him  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  express  a  good  determination  to  vote  for  Smalls? — A. 
Some  few.  They  said  they  would  vote  all  the  Democratic  ticket,  except 
for  Smalls. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  visits  at  Blackville  during  the  four  months  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  state  to  Mr.  Nix,  or  any  other  colored  Repub- 
lican there,  that  the  colored  men  in  the  part  of  the  county  where  you 
were  teaching  school  Avould  vote  aluuist  solid  for  Smalls,  or  words  to 
thateftect? — A.  I  remember  saying  this:  That  I  heard  some  of  the  col- 
ored people,  even  some  members  of  that  club,  say  that  they  would  like 
to  vote  for  Smalls,  })rovided  they  got  uj)  a  good  ticket.  1  heard  that, 
sir,  and  1  expressed  myself  in  that  direction,  sir.    I  am  pretty  sure  I  did, 

Q.  Where  did  ytm  vote  ?— A.  At  Blackville. 

i).  Did  you  vote  for  Smalls  ? — A.  I  did. 

().  And  voted  the  balance  of  the  J)emocratic  ticket? — A.  I  did. 

<^).  Did  you  tell  Nix,  on  one  of  your  visits  home,  that  you  had  attended 
a  Democratic;  club  where  you  were  teaching,  and  that  they  wanted  you 
to  speak  at  their  meeting,  and  that  you  never  saw  at  any  of  their  meet- 
ings more  than  1.")  (u^  20  persons  j^resent  ? — A.  I  might  have  said  it ;  but 
I  don't  remember  it.  I  don't  remember  saying  that  they  wanted  me  to 
speak. 

Q.  Did  they  want  you  to  speak  ? — A.  Net,  sir,  not  at  political  meetings ; 
but  they  did  at  the  school  meeting.  When  I  first  went  there  in  July 
the  club  was  comparatively  small,  Imt  it  increased  in  numbers  all  the 
time. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  resided  in  that  vicinity  ? — A.  I  really  don't 
know. 
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Q.  Are  tlicre  200  ?_A.  I  know  tliore  were  200,  but  considerable  of 
tliein  moved  away  the  Ibllowin;^-  winter. 

Q.  Where  have  they  been  jioin^' :' — A.  T<>  Beaufort,  they  say. 

Q.  Why  are  they  in<>\  inj^-  away  ' — A.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  them. 

Q.  They  nnj;ht  have  told  you  without  your  askinj^-.  You  didn't  ask 
those  men  their  polities,  but  they  told  you. — A.  NN'ell,  I  heard  several 
say  that  the  lanil  was  richer,  and  some  su^j;ested  the.\  were  goinj;'  down 
tliere  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  white  i)eoi)h'. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Felix  IJonner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  left  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliy  did  he  leave? — A.  Well,  his  reason,  that  I  hear«l  uj)  there, 
was — in  fact,  1  heard  him  say  so  himself — that  the]>eoi)le  werebulldozin};- 
him  there. 

Q.  The  white  people?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thou.uiit  he  would  leave  ! — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  .Mr.  llobinson,  another  Jtepubliean  leader? — A.  Yes, 
sii'. 

Q.  Has  lie  left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  jio  ? — A.  Well,  he  went  for  i)retty  much  the  same 
reason. 

Q.  Because  the  white  i)eo]>le  had  been  bulldozing  him  ? — A.  He  said 
so,  sir. 


M.  T.  CILASS. 


ClTARLEt^TON,  8.  C,  Janiianj  2S.   1S70. 

M.  T.  Glass  (white)  swcu-n  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  B  andolpii  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  Town  of  Blackville,  Barn- 
Avell  County. 

Q.  Do  y«m  hold  any  ottiee  there  at  the  present  time? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
none  but  my  law  ottiee. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  oftieer  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  been 
int<mdant  of  the  toAvn  twiee  during  tlu*  last  six  years. 

Q.  When  were  yon  last  intendaiit  ? — A.  In  1878,  up  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November  or  October. 

Q.  Were  you  intendant  of  the  town  when  tlu'  meeting  of  the  11th  of 
Oetober  was  held  ? — A.   Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  i)res«Mit  at  the  nu>eting  ? — A.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting' 
at  its  opening.  My  child  was  (piite  ill,  and  1  was  feeling  ill  myself,  but 
not  sick  en<Migh  to  be  coniiK'Ued  to  remain  at  honu^ ;  but  the  little  cliihl 
was  quite  sick.  I  <lid  not  go  to  the  meeting,  but  I  was  there  ort"  an<l  on 
during  the  da> . 

Q.  Was  there  anything  special  to  rei)ort  to  you  that  day  as  intend- 
ant?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attentittn  Avas  not  called  t(t  any  riotous  proceedings  in  the 
town? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  i>resent  at  any  convention  of  either  ])arty 
in  your  county  ? — A.  I  was  a  member  of  every  Democratic  convention 
that  has  lieen  held  in  Barnwell  County  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  my 
county.  I  was  at  the  nominating  convention  of  the  llepublican  party 
by  invitation  of  Fred  Nix. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  of  im])ortance  at  the  lvei)ubliean 
convention  to  which  you  were  invit<'d,  as  brietly  as  i»ossil)le? — A.  Well,. 
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when  I  jiot  to  tho  convention  ir  had  oi-^ianized,  and  tliev  had  pnt  some 
few  candidates  before  tlie  convention  to  be  nominated  on  the  ticket. 
They  commenee(l.  1  tliink,  with  the  members  of  tlie  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  ]»iit  a  ureat  many  names  before  tlie  convention — the 
majority,  or  at  h'ast  a  few  of  them,  Democratic  nominees.  When  they 
<dosed  the  nominations  in  reference  to  the  lvei)resentatives.  some  one  in 
the  convention.  I  don't  remember  who  it  was,  asked  if  they  shonhl  j^o 
to  balh>ting  then  for  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  or  con- 
tinue to  put  names  before  the  convention  for  all  of  the  different  offices. 
Fred  Nix  was  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  he,  and  I  think  the 
others,  concurred  in  puttin;^  the  names  for  all  of  the  different  nomina- 
tions before  the  convention  l>efore  they  went  into  the  ballot  at  all. 
That  evoked  some  comment  among  the  delegates  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Xix,  I  think,  was  not  in  favor  of  making  any  nominations  at  all — so  I 
judged  from  his  conversation.  I>ut  there  was  one  member  of  the  con- 
vention— I  think  his  name  was  Ixobinson — who  urged  that  they  make  a 
nomination.  He  said  that  his  constituents  had  sent  him  there  to  make 
a  nomination,  and  lie  thouglit  that  some1)ody  had  better  make  a  nomina- 
tion to  satisfy  their  constituents,  if  nothing  more.  He  moved  that  they 
nominate  two  members  for  the  House  of  Itepresentatives,  and  thus  in- 
dorse the  Democratic  nominees.  That  resolution  was  carried,  and  a  her- 
maphrodite ticket  was  put  u}).  So  the  meml)ers  for  the  House  of  llepre- 
sentatives  were  nominated  by  the  liepublicans.  Discussions  then  en- 
sued, and  the  convention  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  any  nominations  at  all ;  that  the  Republican  party  was  disorgan- 
ized and  without  proper  leaders,  and  they  knew  it  would  be  useless,  and 
that  the  Democratic  ticket  would  be  elected  in  Barnwell  County  with- 
out any  dou1)t.  That  seemed  far  more  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention — the  prominent  idea  that  seemed  to  prevail — and, 
in  fact,  about  the  only  intimidation  that  I  know  of  during  the  whole  can- 
vass, or  anything  that  looked  like  intimidation — they  seemed  to  fear  or 
have  an  idea  that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  unite 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  party  as  many  others  had  done,  per- 
haps they  might  be  deprived  of  employment  for  the  coming  year. 
Where  they  got  that  idea  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  from  some  exi)res- 
sions  of  that  kind  in  the  camiiaign  of  1876.  At  any  rate,  that  seemed 
to  be  their  i<lea,  an<l  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Beaufort  and 
spy  out  the  land  where  Xix  had  reported  by  a  letter  that  they  could  get 
land  the  first  year  for  nothing  and  the  next  year  for  a  dollar,  &c. 

Q,  You  have  been  to  Democratic  conventions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ha^e  you  known  Democratic  colored  delegates  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir  ;  in 
1877  and  1878. 

Q.  There  are  many  colored  Democratic  voters  in  your  county  ? — A. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doul)t  of  it.  We  had  between  800  and  1,000 
Democratic  names  enrolled,  and  this  year  they  were  much  more  nu- 
merous. 

Q.  The  enrollment  was  larger  this  year ? — A.  Y'es.  sir;  a  great  many 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  whose  names  were  enrolled. 

Q.  Y"ou  speak  of  enrollment.  Were  the  colored  and  white  voters  en- 
rolled in  your  C(mnty  according  to  politics? — A.  I  mean  Democratic 
club-lists  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  There  was  a  complete  census,  show- 
ing the  number  of  voters,  white  and  black,  and  residents,  and  showing 
politics. 

Q,  How  many  Democratic  colored  persons  were  enrolled  in  1878 '? — A. 
I  couhl  not  sj)eak  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  tliis  much,  that  we 
liad  more  that  voted  this  vear  than  last. 


Count  V. 
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Q.  How  many  do  ycm  say  in  l.S7<)  ' — A.  Morctliaii  1,000. 
Q.  And  more  tliis  year  I — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  AVliat  istlic  total  vote  of  tlieconnty  ? — A.  Tlu'  total  vote  of  Barn- 
well Comity  is  about  T.ooo.     Tlic  vote  east  in  1S7()  was  (),()(»0. 

]]y  Mr.  Oamekon  : 

Q.  How  do  tbe  white  and  cttlored  pcojdc  comiiare  as  to  nnmber  in  the 
eonnty? — A.  Wt*ll,  sir,  by  the  eensns  that  used  tt»  lu*  taken  the  colored 
population  was  in  excess  by  TOO  or  soo,  1  think;  but  there  was  no  relia- 
bility in  the  census  that  was  taken.  I  have  never  had  a  census-taker 
come  to  my  house  yet. 

(.).  Well,  for  a  man  that  is  as  conspicuons  as  nou  are  it  mi«;ht  not  be 
necessary  for  a  census-takei-  to  call  on  you.' — A.  Ves,  sii';  but  they 
didn't  know  the  (h>mestics  in  my  family. 

Q.  Jt  was  taken  in  187(1? — A.   Y<'s.  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  jierfectly  relial»le  for  that  y«-ar  ? — A.  1  have  no 
doubt  it  was. 

(^.  It  was  taken  and  i>rint('d  so  that  every  one  was  included? — A.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  i)ortion  of  that  census? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a 
l)ortion  of  the  town  of  I)lack\  ille. 

i).  What  portion  ? — A.  I  took  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  town, 
from  Clark  street  to  Calhoun  street  and  from  Kailroad  avenue  to  South 
l»ark. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  anything'  of  the  takiuj;  of  the  census  ex- 
cept that  portion  of  it  you  took  yourself  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  I 
.saw  the  reports.     J  took  no  other  part  of  the  census. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Democratic  club  in  your  precinct"? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  there  in  1S7(»? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  st'inblance  of  one  in 
l.S7(>. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  semblance  ? — A.  Some  few  in  number — 
not  enouoli  to  have  a  delej;ation  to  the  Democratic  convention. 

Q.  Were  there  L'5  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  J  don't  think  they  exceeded  8  or  10. 

Q.  This  year  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  club  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  we  didn't  attem])t  it. 

Q.  Y^ou  say  that  at  the  Republican  convention  those  colored  <lelegates 
who  ai)pear«'d  to  be  oi)pose«l  to  makin.u"  nominations  gave  as  one  reason 
that  they  might  lose  their  employiuent  or  be  driven  from  their  lands? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  1  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  prominent 
i<lea  to  ai)poinr  a  <M>mmittee  to  go  to  Beaufort  and  see  ilthey  could  not 
get  land,  ^'^c. 

Q.  Di<l  they  do  anything  .'—A.  1  think  .tli<\v  wrote  to  :\rr.  Smalls  to 
see  if  they  could  get  land. 

i).  Was  there  anything  said  in  the  convention  that  i)ossibly  if  they 
]>ut  a  ticket  in  the  held  and  supported  it,  they  might  be  deprived  of  the 
lands  they  were  on  .' — A.  1  don't  remembei'  if  there  was.  I  don't  i-enuMuber 
it.  IrenuMnber  this  much, that  one  of  the  prominent  delegat»'s  to  that  con- 
vention stated  himst'lf  that  it  was  of  no  use  t(»  put  a  ticket  in  the  tield; 
that  the  Democrats  were  going  t<M'arry  the  county  and  he  did  not  blame 
them  for  it;  that  when  they  got  into  power  they  woidd  swear  to  false 
returns,  and  he  didn't  blame  them  for  (h)ing  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Who  was  that .' — A.  His  name  was  Orton  Dunbar;  he  was  a  dele- 
gate. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  a  coloied  man  some  time  during  the  ])olit- 
ical  canviiss  was  tarretl  and  feathered  in  the  count.\  and  came  into  the 
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town  witli  tli«'  tar  ui»(>ii  him  '. — A.  No,  sir;  I  inner  li card  of  any  such 
thinji-. 

Q.  Do  .\(m  know  that  Lewis  Williams,  a  IJcpiildican  leader  of  that 
eounr,\ ,  was  taken  out  of  his  house  and  shot,  and  that  he  afterwards 
<]ie»l  :' — A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  lliley  was  taken  out  and  whii»i)ed  :' — A.  I 
heard  him  say  so  this  morninj"-  on  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  KiRKWOOD: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smalls  to  tlie  ••on\ention  ■  — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  jmrportinj;' to  be. 

i).  Tiie  instriu'tions  of  that  were  that  the  ])eople  at  IJeaufort  could 
jjet  land  there  on  fa\"oral)le  terms  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  came  that  letter  to  be  read  ? — A.  Well,!  read  it  and 
heard  it,  too.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  be  read.  1  su})])ose  it  came 
out  in  the  speeches.  Some  one  took  u[)  the  letter  and  l)e^an  to  read  it ; 
but  I  thiidv  he  said  that  he  himself,  who  had  been  a]»]>ointed  a  commit- 
tee to  see  to  this  matter,  wouhl  read  this  letter  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  Was  there  no  reason  assij^ned  by  the  persons  there  why  they  had 
stated  this  ? — A.  1  heard  none,  as  well  as  [  rememlxM'.  .Vs  I  said  b(^fore, 
they  seemed  to  fear  they  mijiht  be  treated  as  the  manufacturers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts treated  their  erai)loyes. 

(^>.  Do  you  know  how  they  treated  them  ? — A.  From  newspaper  reports 
and  from  Jhitler's  speeches  in  (/oufi.ress. 

Q.  They  have  been  treated  here  in  the  same  way  that  IJutler  says  they 
were  treated  there? — A.  In  the  campaign  of  J87()  there  were  certain 
l»arties  that  had  made  themselves  particularly  olnioxious. 

Q.  Were  there  reports  in  your  vicinity  that  planters  there  had  been 
using  the  same  nutans  to  intluence  the  voters  that  you  read  of  in  But- 
ha-'s  si)eeches  and  the  news] )apers  ? — A.  In  1878,  no;  but  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1870  there  was. 

(^).  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  the  views  of  this  committee  that 
had  been  sent  down  to  BeautV)rt  to  get  cheap  lands  were  intluenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  organized  in  1878  they  might 
lose  their  lands,  and  they  had  therefore  been  making  that  inquiry? — A. 
No,  sir;  because  there  was  no  hinderance  to  organization  that  I  know  of, 
except  the  want  of  leaders  on  their  i>art.  But  my  idini  is  formed  from 
the  remarks  and  from  what  was  said  in  the  conversation.  Parties  ha<i 
b<^coine  obnoxious  in  ].S7(>and  were  dismissed  and  not  given  employment, 
and  they  thought  that  possil)ly  the  Democrats  might  make  use  of  the 
same  laugimge,  and  these  i»eople  thought  they  would  be  prepared  for  it. 

Q.  These  persons  that  had  been  dismissed  ami  sent  away  from  their 
employnuMit,  were  they  Keiuiblicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

(.i^.  Ami  they  made  themselves  obuoxious  by  actively  working  for  the 
Republican  party  aiul  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir;  by  their  thefts  and  discu-derly 
conduct  in  the  conununity. 

Q.  Now,  how  could  men  in  L878  fear  that  they  would  be  excluded 
from  their  work  because  they  were  working  for  the  Bepublicaii  party 
for  the  reason  that  uien  in  187<)  had  been  dismissed  from  their  work 
becjause  of  their  thelts  '. — A.  The  oluio.xious  nuMi  in  'Hi  had  been  pro- 
scribed, ami  they  were  told  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  have  no  em- 
ployment at  all  in  the  comnuinity  under  any  circumstances,  though  not 
because  they  were  Hei>ultlicans. 

Q.  It  was  because  they  were  thieves  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  was  the  case  then,  how  did  that  impress  the  Repub- 
licans in  1S7S  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  expelled  because  they 
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wert'  lv«'i>iil»licaiis  .' — A.  iJccanso  tlir  lv«'|»til»lic;ui  party  put  a  jiolitical 
as])t*ct  uiioii  cvnytliinji  tliat  (»cciii  reel, 

i).  V(Hi  spok*'  about  tin'  miinlxT  of  colorcil  Dcmociats  in  yoiiicluV* — 
so  many  in  1S7(!  and  nntic  in  1S7S  ;' — A.   Vcs.  sir. 

(i^.  X()\v.  <lo  yon  know  how  the  niiollnicnts  were  mad*'  .' — .V.  Their 
nann's  wnc  (Mnitlh'd  ui»on  tin' roll  of  llic  I  )»'ni(»cratic  chih  with  wliich 
they  associat«Ml  tlieinschcs.  and  rcpoitcd  to  the  roiint.\  chaii'inan  of  the, 
eounty  executive  conindttce. 

Q.  Were  those  names  broujiht  in  l>y  p«*rsons  a]>pointed  to  i)roeurft 
them? — A.  No,  .sir:  by  active  coloi-ed  ]>ersoiis.  \\'hoev<'r  hadattiliated 
themselves  determined  to  alnnnhm  tlu'  liepnl)lican  ])arty  and  take  up 
these  principles,  and  orj^ani/ed  to  report  to  tin*  county  chairman,  in 
obedience  to  tlie  circulars  ]»ublisheil  in  the  newsj)apers. 

Q.  I  expect  the  indiviihud  clubs  would  s«'nd  active  men  to  brin^'  in 
the  new  recruits  and  tlu'y  would  be  enrolled,  or  were  ]>ersons  broujjht 
in  ])ersonall>  to  ui\e  their  own  nanu's  iji  ? — A.  The  colored  Democratic 
<'lnbs  were  oruani/ed  by  themsehes,  and  they  would  do  as  the  white 
chibs  did. 

().  \Vhen  they  weic  .u^'ttin.U'  the  new  members  in  a  ])articular  club 
were  the  men  ]>resent ' — A,  Yes,  sir. 

i).  NN'ere  their  names  «>iven  in  by  some  recruitin.u-oHicer  or  did  they 
give  their  own  name  in? — .\.   I  don't  know  liow  they  mana<;e<l  that. 

By  ]Mr.  Kaxdolimi: 

(}.  Do  ycm  want  to  makt*  a  jx'rsonal  statement  in  reference  to  Smalls' 
meeting' — .\.  Yes.  sir:  it  refers  t()  a  conversation  after  that  in  my 
office. 

(}.  Please  state  that. — A.  Mr.  Nix  cann*  into  my  office  on  my  appoint- 
ment. J  had  heard  that  these  disturbances  had  occurred  at  the  meeting, 
and  Tasked  him  in:  although  all  the  distur1)ances  1  saw  myself  were 
between  Democrats  themselves.  The  young  men  were  qmneling  among 
themselves.  1  told  Mr.  Nix  then  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  to  get  the 
names  of  these  young  men,  and  lie  did  not  give  me  the  names,  and  didn't 
say  who  they  were.  My  object  in  a.sking  him  for  the  names  was  because 
the  disturbance  was  (U'precated  by  me,  and  because  I  was  inteudaut, 
and  was  resjtonsible  for  the  conchict  of  the  town.  Also,  in  the  evening 
before  the  meeting  occurred.  1  had  issued  a  i)roclamation  closing  the 
.saloons  and  bar-rooms,  knowing  that  liquor  was  often  at  the  bottom  of 
trouble,  and  1  tbrbade  an.\  body  to  sell  or  give  away  any  licpior.  These 
young  men  were  tight,  and  1  wanted  to  get  the  information  where  they 
obtained  their  liquor. 

i).  .Mr.  Nix  never  furnished  tiieir  names  from  that  day  to  this? — A. 
No,  sir. 

l>y  .Ml.  McDonald: 

().  TTow  long  Imve  you  lived  in  the  county  .' — A.  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  IJarnwell. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  «»ccupation  .' — A.   I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  farm  .' — A.   Last  year  I  faiined  on  my  father's  pla<!e. 

Q.  IIow  far  from  I'.arnwell  ? — A.  Four  miles. 

i^.  You  have  engaged  jnetty  much  in  i)oliti«-s.  have  you  not,  since  you 
became  a  voter* — A.  I  guess  1  have. 

Q.  And  devoted  most  of  your  time  to  that  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

(},  What  i»oliti<al  positions  have  you  held  ? — A.  I  was  a  nuMulter  of 
the  legislature  two  years — the  only  jiublic  jmsition  1  ever  held. 

Q.  In  what  year? — \.  In  '71'.  sir.  I  was  elected. 
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Q.  You  say  that  Bariiwell  County  is  a  K»'[»ul»li('au  county  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  it  n(tt  j:o  Dcnioeratic  at  a  foiinei-  election  1' — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
l.S7»".. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur  ? — A.  It  went  Democratic  in  1876,  after  killing;: 
50  or  <!()  coh)red  men  in  the  county — more.  1  su|)])0se. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  colored  men  who  were  killed  ?     A.  O,  yes,  sir, 

(},  lIo\v  many  did  you  know? — A.  1  <lon't  know  that  1  can  give  the 
names  exactly.  One  of  them  was  a  delej^ate  to  the  State  convention 
with  me,  and  y<tt  killed  a  few  days  aftei-  I  <iOt  home. 

().  \\'hat  was  his  name? — A.  Samuel  Cocns. 

Q.  Can  you  t«'ll  me  the  names  (►f  any  more  ? — A.  I  could  give  some 
more  if  I  had  a  few  moments  to  think.  l<*an  tell  you,  however,  on  what 
I)Iantations  they  were  killed. 

Q.   Did  you  know  the  men  ? — A.   I  did,  slightly. 

Q.  If  you  knew  them,  can't  you  recollect  their  names  ? — A.  I  can't 
say,  but  I  can  tell  you  on  what  plantations  they  were  killed. 

Q.  With  what  was  (\)cus  charged? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else 
but  being  a  Republican.     That  is  al)out  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  he  was  charged  with  ? — A.  I  don't 
knoAV,  sir;  that  was  about  all.  I  had  to  leave  my  home  at  the  same  time 
for  being  a  Republican.  1  was  shot  at,  and  they  pitched  into  my  house 
pretty  heavily.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  were  charged  with  anything 
else.     I  am  sure  I  was  not  (;harged  with  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Flynn,  a  colored  man? — A.  Y'^es,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  a  preacher  ? — A.  He  used  to  preach  last  year — a  jjortion  of 
the  year,  but  I  think  he  went  over  to  Bamberg. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  of  intluence  among  the  colored  people  ? — A.  He 
was  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican. 

Q.  How  long  Avas  he  a  Republican  ? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say. 
He  bought  a  place  on  credit  at  Bamberg,  and  changed  his  i^olitics. 

Q.  Changed  when  he  got  credit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  he  acted  with  jou  he  was  a  popidarman  ? — A.  I  didn't 
say  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  he  was  a  popular  man  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  Democrat  now,  is  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  is ; 
h(;  did  not  tell  me.     He  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  know  he  did  act  with  the  Democratic  i)arty  last  election,  don't 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  it.  It  was  very  quiet,  and  he  never 
made  any  })ublic  s])eech.  I  didn't  know  it  until  just  after  the  election 
that  he  voted  with  them. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  did  he  live  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  staid  10  or  12 
miles  away,  ]»erhaps. 

Q.  AVere  you  his  neighbor  at  anytime  during  the  canvass? — A.  I 
met  him  several  times  when  I  passed  through  distributing  cir<'ulars.  1 
passed  his  place  often. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  any  meeting  there  ? — A.  "NTo,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  no  i)ersonal  knowledge  of  what  his  course  was  in  the  can- 
vass?— A.   1  have,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it? — A.  He  told  me  he  was  doing  all  he  could  foi' 
the  Re]>ublicaiis,  and  he  would  take  out  documents  for  me. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — A.  I  can't  tell,  but  some  time  dui-ing 
the  (;anvass. 

Q.  At  wliat  tiiiH-  in  the  canvass   did  the  Rev.  Mr.   Flvnn  tell  von 
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he  was  (l«»iii>;-  all  \u'  i-oiild  tor  tlif  Ut-piililican  party:' — A.  It  was  very 
late. 

Q.  Was  it  two  weeks  before  tlieeleetioii  :' — A.   I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  A  iiioiitli  lu'tbre  the  election  ?— A.  A  mouth  or  tive  weeks. 

Q,.  Do  you  call  that  very  late  :' — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  do. 

(].  Where  was  it  he  tolil  you  that  f — A.  He  told  ine  in  the  town  of 
Blaekville.     He  visited  that  ]>lac«'  aud  iny  hous*'  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  lie  told  ycai  that  he  wasdoiu^  all  he  could  to  hell)  the  Itepubli- 
caiis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  the  contrary — that  lie  was  ji'oiuj^to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  aud  he  wanted  you  to  go  witli  him  .'—A.  Xo.  sir  ;  he 
never  <lid. 

Q.  Did  he  not  after  the  election  :' — A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  learned  it  from  him  after  the  election? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  say  that  I  learned  it  from  him.  .1  learned  it  from 
some  members  t>f  his  ehureli. 

Q.  How  many  churehes  has  he? — A.  lie  has  one  or  two  colored 
churches. 

Q.  You  learm-d  it  from  members  of  his  congregation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y(m  learn  that  they  had  silenced  him  from  ]n-eaching? — A.  I 
learned  that  they  had  lost  contidence  in  him  because  he  had  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  I  think  he  must  have  told  them  a  lie  when  he  pnb- 
licly  told  them  that  he  voted  the  lvei)ublican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  sev- 
eral colored  preachers,  and  two  or  three  of  them  of  the  name  of  Will- 
iams. 

(^.  Yon  know  them  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  y(m  know  one  who  actc^l  with  the  Democrats  the  last  elec- 
tion?— A.  1  don't,  sir.     Do  you  mean  during-  the  campaign  '? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  voted  Avith  them  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..  Well,  that  is  the  one  1  am  after  now.  ^Vhat  is  his  first  name? — 
A.  I  think  his  name  is  Gilbert  Williams. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  he  live? — A.  He  lives  near  Laeoo.  I  think  the 
year  before  hist  he  lived  at  IJlackville. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  intiuenee  among  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
he  is  a  snmll  fish. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  minister  of  the  church  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  has  heietofore  been  a  Republican,  has  he  not? — A.  I  don't 
kn<>w.     I  suppose  he  has. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  his  politics  have  been? — A.  Xot  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  a  ]>retty  good  opinion  what  they  were  ? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I' never  asked. 

Q.  You  know  a  good  many  men's  i)olitics  without  asking  them — by 
their  actions  ? — A.  Well,  1  wouhl  not  know  particularly  abcmt  his  ac- 
tions, I  don't  see  him  very  often.  I  never  had  any  communication 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  have  been  very  prominent. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  did  not  have  much  comnninieation  with  him  was 
evidence  to  you  that  he  was  not  a  prominent  man  in  the  partj-  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lint  yon  <lid  hear  that  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  since  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  I  <lid  hear.  I  Just  saw  it  in  the  News  and  C<mrier  that  the 
Democrats  were  to  build  him  a  church  as  the  Republicans  didn't  have 
any  iise  tor  him. 

Q.  He  would  not  vote  with  them  any  longer? — A.  The  colored  Re- 
publicans ilidn't  have  any  use  for  him  and  the  Democrats  were  going  to 
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l)uil<l  liiiii  a  cliiu'cli.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  Rei)ul>licaiis  used  to  have 
all  the  money  for  i»reaeheis,  and  they  did  not  have  any  more  money 
than  they  wanted  for  |{e]ml)li<-an  preachers. 

(^.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  turned  out  of  the  eliureh  for  voting  the 
])emocrali('  ti<-ket :' — A.  Xo,  sir.  J  ju<lge  from  what  1  saw  in  the  news- 
papers of  IJlaekville. 

Q.  Xow.  yon  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lives  and  where 
lu'  lias  been  preaching  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  tell  yon  be  was  a  liepublican  and  would  vote  with  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket 
they  would  not  hel})  him  any  more' — A.  1  sui)pose  so.  I  take  it  ior 
granted  that  he  was  not  prominent,  because  they  would  all  testify  to 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  say.  you  have  seen  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and 
that  they  would  all  testify  that  lie  said  he  would  vote  the  Kepublican 
ticket  ? — A.  I  said  I  had  seen  the  man.  I  said  he  had  said  so  to  me,  and 
he  said  so  to  others. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  yon  seen  who  told  you  that  he  was  going 
to  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Name  one  of  them. — A.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  to  name  them. 

i).  Well,  I  am.  I  want  to  test  your  memory  and  accuracy,  and  your 
truth.  Now,  name  any  man  you  talked  with  belonging  to  his  church 
who  told  you  that  he  had  told  his  congregation  that  he  was  going  to  vote 
the  Kepublican  ticket. — A.  Well,  1  don't  remember  but  one  prominent 
deacon — Deacon  Calhoun. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Well,  since  the  election,  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  He  told  \'ou  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Can  you  name  any  other  to  keep  him  company  ? — A.  I  could,  but 
I  don't  think  of  any  more  just  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  Ellentown  in  this  county? — A.  No,  sir. 
(,?.  It  is  near  the  county  line  'i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  division  among  the  colored  people 
of  your  county,  has  there  not? — A.  In  what  way"? 

Q.  Divided  into  political  factions,  divided  in  regard  to  men.  Has 
there  not  been  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  yourself  among  the  colored 
people  of  your  county? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  not? — A.  No,  sir.     What  time  are  you  speaking  of? 

Q.  During  the  last  canvass  and  before? — A.  No,  sir.  I  might  state 
right  here  that  there  is  no  man  that  stands  as  well  among  them  as  I 
do — nor  no  twenty. 

Q.  You  say  that  no  one  stands  as  well  among  the  colored  people  as 
you  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  opponents  among  them  ? — A.  I  think,  some.  I 
might  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  great  many  Eepublicans  have  been  bitterly 
against  you  ? — A.  Not  in  the  time  you  mention — I  will  say  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  I  know. 

Q.  You  speak  about  your  going  out  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  county. 
TSliat  meeting  did  you  attend  in  person  ? — A.  The  Ked  Oak  meeting. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  attended  in  person  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  did  you  attend  in  the  county? — A.  I  attended  there 
and  at  Barnwell  precinct,  and  one  at  what  is  called  the  Four -Mile  Club, 
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ten  miles  off.  Besides,  my  regular  elub  that  1  was  a  member  of  had  a 
meeting  at  Barnwell. 

Q.  Tlien  there  were  three  ])oints  in  the  county  where  you  attended 
])()liiieal  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  only  three  ? — A.  I  believe  so,  and  I  attended  one  mass  meet- 
ing-. 

Q.  Where  Avas  that  ?— A.  That  was  at  Blackville. 
Q.  The  others  you  spoke  of  simply  from  rumor — what  was  told  you"? — 
A.  That  is  right. 


CAEOLINA  HOPKINS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jamiarij  28,  1879. 
Carolina  ITopkins  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Belldock,  BamweU 
County. 

Q.  SVhere  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  At  Belldock. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ?— A.  The  Eepublican  ticket. 

Q.  Tell  what  occurred  at  Belldock  on  the  last  election  day. — A.  On 
the  election  day  1  went  to  Belldock  in  the  morning  to  vote.  1  got  there 
at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  Just  as  I  arrived  at  that  place,  and  jumped 
down  and  hitched  my  horse,  two  old  men  came  to  me  for  tickets;  I  gave 
them  tickets;  then  they  said,  "3Iy  son,  where  shall  we  i»ut  the  tickets 
in  f  I  said,  "Follow  me;  I  aiu  going  right  u})  to  the  jiolls."  We  walked 
right  in ;  they  walked  in  ahead  of  me;  the  door  was  vacant;  I  saw  them 
put  their  tickets  in.  Then  1  i)ut  my  own  in  behind  tluMU.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  yard  Captain  Bill  Peebles  made 
right  for  me. 

Q.  Is  Captain  Peebles  a  Avliite  man  'I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  He  is  a  leading  Democrat  down  there. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  he  did. — A.  He  came  right  to  me.  I  saw 
about  twenty  men  around  there  sweaiing.  I  i)aid  no  attention  to  what 
they  were  doing  or  sayuig.  I  went  right  in  when  I  took  those  two  old 
men  up,  and  then  T  went  right  out  and  said  nothing  nor  did  notliing  to 
nobcxly.  About  the  time  that  1  got  into  the  yard  1  heard  these  men 
swearing  about  sonicthingor  other,  and  then  15111  Peebles  went  right  for 
me.  I  didn't  know  for  what  cause.  He  said  to  lue  "  Caioliua  Iloj)kins, 
1  want  to  know  how  dare  you  get  that  old  man  ruined  ?"  I  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean  '  I  have  not  ruined  nobody."  But  he  ke])t  on  saying, 
'■Carolina  Ho])kins,  how  dare  you  get  that  old  man  I'uined?"  I  said, 
"  In  what  way  V  He  said,  "  You  gave  him  a  ticket  and  told  him  it  was 
a  Democratic  ticket  and  he  has  voted  it,  and  yon  liave  got  that  old  man 
ruined."  I  said,  "I  di«ln't  tell  him  any  such  thing."  He  said  I  did,  I  said 
"You  can't  juove  it."  "  Well,"lie  said,  "  I  can  prov<>  it  by  Jim  Allen."  I 
said,  "  You  can't  prove  it  by  Jim  Allen.  I  will  goand  call  him,"  and  I  went 
to  Avhere  Jim  Allen  was  and  called.  Jim  Allen  came  and  said,  "  What  do 
you  want  of  me  I"  Bill  IN'cblessaid, "  -Jim,  did  iu)t  these  men  tell  you  that 
Carolina  llojikins  told  Ihemthat  tliat  wastlie  Democraticticket.  Hooked 
at.Jim  and  1  sawtliathewassonu'whatscaicfl ;  hehungdownhis  headand 
start«'d  to  say  it  was,  1  stared  him  right  iu  the  face,  an<l  said  I,  "  Jiiu, 
I  told  you  my  ticket  was  an  indorsed  ticket  ;  I  told  you  it  was  for  IJol)- 
ert  Smalls  for  Congressman";  and  Jim  said,  "Yes,  you  <lid  tell  me  so.'t 
40  s  C 
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Peebles  ?aid,  '•  Where  is  that  tieket .'  I  know  no  other  tieket  on  the 
ground,  and  I  intend  to  know  no  other  tieket  on  tlie  ground  but  the 
Demoeratic  tieket ;  and  no  other  tieket  sliall  be  voted  here  to-(hiy  than 
the  Demoeratie  tieket."  By  this  tune  tlie  whole  company  had  eome 
around.  There  were  so  many  gentlemen  there  I  could  not  get  my 
breatli.  They  liad  come  therethe  night  before.  Bill  Peebles  had  eome 
there  with  his  company  that  night,  and  the  whole  company  surrounded 
me,  with  me  in  the  middle.  They  annoyed  me  so  I  could  not  tell  where 
Cai)tain  Peebles  was,  thougli  he  aiul  1  stood  there  toe  to  toe.  Peebles 
said,  "-All  you  colored  Kadieals,  if  you  don't  want  a  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina any  more,  follow  Carolina  llo]>kins.  Jle  is  the  groundwork  of  Pe- 
publicanism  in  this  county.  If  you  vote  the  Pepublican  ticket  here 
to-day,  when  you  start  for  home  don't  stop  at  home  but  go  right  on,  for 
we  intend  that  you  sliall  get  out  of  this  country."  He  wanted  to  know 
of  me  again,  "  Jlow  dare  you  give  those  old  men  those  tickets  ?  How 
dare  you  vote  the  Ivcpublican  ticket  youiself  ?"  1  said  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  vote  any  ticket  T  desired.  He  said,  "  God  damn  you,  who 
empowered  you  ?  How  dare  you  give  Pepublican  tickets  to  those 
old  men  and  ruin  theui?"  I  said,  "You  know  I  Avas 'elected  precinct 
chau-man  for  several  years,  and  have  had  those  tickets  sent  to  me, 
and  I  think  I  have  a' right  to  distribute  them."  By  this  time  thert* 
came  a  man  right  behind  me,  who  took  his  knife  out — a  long 
knife,  six  inches  long — and  he  said  to  me,  "Ciod  damn  you,  don't  talk 
so  long  here ;  say  what  you  want  to  say ;  I  intend  to  wriggle  this  knife 
in  your  maw  to-day."  Another  man  came  with  a  razor  to  cut  me.  Mr. 
Hill  came  uj)  and  said,  "  Carolina  Hopkins,  the  only  way  you  can  re- 
deem yourself  is  to  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  tickets;  tear  up  all  the 
Pepublican  tickets  you  have  got  and  throw  them  down."  I  had  my 
tickets  in  my  breast-pocket.  Captain  Peebles  said  he  knew  no  other 
ticket  there  that  day  and  woidd  have  no  other  ticket  voted  there  that 
day  except  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  told  him  that  the  Pe])ublicans  had 
held  a  convention  and  had  made  a  ticket,  and  that  their  tickets  had  as 
gooil  a  right  there  as  any.  He  (kMiied  that  the  PepuWicans  had  held  a 
convention  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  said,  "  I  can  prove  it."  He  said, 
"  Who  can  you  prove  it  by  T'  Said  I,  "  Dr.  Warren  knows  it  and  Will- 
iam Callahan  knows  it,  and  you  Icnow  it — that  the  Pepul)licans  did  hold 
a  convention."  Peebles  still  insisted  that  no  such  ticket  should  be  voted 
there  that  day,  and  swore  that  I  nuist  tear  up  the  tickets ;  and  those 
other  fellows  came  beliind  in  such  a  way,  an<l  some  of  them  repeated, 
"You  all  know  that  Carolina  Hopkins  and  his  kind  have  ruined  this 
country."  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  can't  bring  an  iota  against  my 
characteristics.  1  am  a  Pepublican,  and  1  do  say  it."  Then  he  said, 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  all  don't  want  to  go  to  hell  to-day,  don't  you  vote 
Carolina  Hopkins's  ticket."  Soihe  said,  "  Make  him  tear  up  them  tick- 
ets, captain."  I  got  excited,  and  looked  around  for  my  friends.  I  only 
saw  two  colored  men  that  I  thought  was  friends  to  me.  Well,  they  now 
closed  up  on  me  and  said,  "  J)on't  go  on  to  talk;  tear  up  them  tickets." 
Mr.  Willingham,  who  was  there,  hushed  them  up  a  little.  He  seemed 
not  to  desire  to  see  me  hurt,  but  to  desire  to  have  me  to  tear  up  the  tick- 
ets. Captain  Peebles  wanted  to  see  my  tickets.  I  let  him  have  a  ticket. 
He  said,  "Great  God!  what  a  ticket!"  Then  one  grabbed  a  ticket  out 
of  my  hand.  Then  Peebles  said, ''Gentlemen,  don't  touch  a  ticket; 
make  him  tear  them  up  himself."  Then  the  other  man  said  again,  "  I 
intend  to  run  this  knife  into  your  maw  to-day."  Willingham  said,  "  Caro- 
lina Hoi>kins,  the  only  way  you  can  escape  is  to  tear  up  those  tickets." 
I  didn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do.     It  seemed  mv  onlv  chance  to 
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live.  I  saw  tlic  iiieii  inakiii<;-  up  to  me.  Some,  of  the  colored  men 
there  were  worst  after  me— Just  as  l)a(l  as  the  Avliires  were — and  wJiiLst 
they  were  eh)siiin-  in  on  me  some  of  them  said,  "Tear  \\\)  them  tickets "j 
others  said,  "  Kill  him;  (J«)<1  damn  him,  kill  him."  And  hearin.i;-  all  this 
I  tore  lip  about  four  of  them  that  1  had  in  my  liands  and  threw  them 
down.  They  said,  "That  is  not  all  you  have;  tear  up  the  rest."  And 
the  only  thiufi"  I  could  do  was  to  throw  the  whole  pile  of  tickets  down 
there.  1  tuiued  back  and  M'as  goin*;'  to  j^^et  on  my  horse,  Avhen  they 
caught  me.  Some  Jammed  my  hat  down  on  my  head,  some  beat  me, 
wliile  .some  sai<l,  "(Jo  to  those  <;entlemen,  and  pull  off  your  hat,  and  tell 
them  you  are  sorry  for  the  way  you  have  acted."  Isaid,  "Sorry  for 
what?"  Tiiey  said.  "Sorry  for  the  way  in  which  yon  have  acted,' and 
pt  an<l  Aote  for  tlie  Democratic  ticket."  I  said,  "  Ihave  already  voted." 
They  still  insiste<l.  I  said,  "(leiitlemen  I  am  goin*;-  home";  Imt  they 
cau.uht  jue  and  brou,uht  me  back.  I  stood  there  a  little  Avhile,  and  by 
and  by  I  slipi)ed  out,  led  my  mule  off  a  piece,  got  on  him,  and  went  back 
honu'.  That  miniiiug  I  had  tickets  enough  to  serve  three  such  polls.  I 
distributed  about  3()(>  and  more.  The  men  were  there  lying-  off  in  s(piads 
in  every  direction  wanting  to  vote,  but  dare  not  vote  when  they  saw 
what  was  done  to  me.  I  was  the  man  that  got  there  the  first  to  vote 
from  my  neighborhood.  Some  said  they  would  go  to  lied  Oak,  the  next 
poll,  but  Captain  Peebles  told  them  if  they  voted  anything-  but  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  there  that  day,  when  they  started  for  home  they  must  go 
right  on  and  go  out  of  the  county. 

Q.  Bid  any  of  the  num  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  old  man — his  name 
was  Nixon — voted  with  me.  Another  old  man  tried  to  vote,  but  they 
wcmhl  not  let  him  unless  he  voted  their  ticket.  He  said  he  Avould  go 
over  to  IJcd  Oak.     .V  crowd  of  them  did  go  over  to  Ked  Oak. 

(}.  I  Tow  may  colored  men  voted  at  this  poll? — A.  But  a  ^■ery  small 
number  voted  while  I  was  there. 

(}.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  A  great  many.  A  few  of  them,  I  s^lt^- 
pose  not  one-fourtli.  voted  the  I)en)ocratic  ticket. 

A.  Is  that  a  Kepublican  or  a  Democratic  county  ? — A.  It  has  lieeii; 
particularly  a  l*epul)lican  county  all  the  time. 

(}.  ITow  was  it  this  time? — A.  This  time  the  Democrats  claimed  it j; 
they  (lid  not  give  anybody  else  a  chance  to  vote. 

By  ^Nlr.  :\rcDoNALD : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  polling  place? — A.  I  live  (bur  miles 
aw<iy. 

i).  At  what  time  did  you  get  tlu're  in  the  morin'ng  ? — A.  I  left  home 
at  half  ])ast  seven  o'clock,  i  arrixcd  at  the  ]>olls,  I  suppose,  somewhat 
after  eight  o'clock. 

i}.  IIow  nmny  ])ersons  were  there  when  you  arrived? — A.  A  great 
many,  Ix'cause  they  c;ime  there  tbe  night  before. 

Q.  A  great  many  colored  ])eople  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AYlu'ii  tliis  controversy  was  going  on  betw<H^n  you  and  ('a])tain 
Peebles,  were  there  many  colored  persons  about? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Tlie 
nu)st  of  the  Denatcratic  peoi)le  were  around  there  close.  The  Pepub- 
licaus  were  lying  off  a  little  way  to  see  whether  we  would  be  allowed  to 
vote  or  not. 

Q  You  say  there  were  colored  men  in  the  crowd  that  made  threats 
against  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l)i<l  any  colored  men  take  hohl  of  you  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
they  only  made  threats. 
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Q.  You  say  they  were  as  violent  as  tlie  white  men  in  demanding  that 
you  sliould  (icstroy  tliose  tickets  ? — A.  Two  of  them  were. 

Q.  AVhat  did  tliey  say  to  you  ? — A.  They  said,  "You  must  tear  them 
up" ;  and  tlu'y  said  they  had  no  use  for  anything  but  Democratic  tickets 
there  that  (hiy. 

Q.  Wliat  were  the  names  of  those  two  colored  men? — A.  Billj'  Gar- 
land and  Alfred  Ilainey. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  more  to  you  than  you  have  already  stated  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remend)er  that  they  did.  They  said  Carolina  Ilopkins  and 
such  men  as  he  had  ruined  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  killed  or  driven 
out. 

Q.  Were  not  those  colored  men  Democrats  ? — A.  They  said  they 
were. 

Q.  They  said  you  had  ruined  the  country  1 — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  how  ? — A.  They  said  by  trjing  to  carry  Eex)ublican- 
ism. 

Q.  The^'  said  the  Republican  administration  had  ruined  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  they  had  no  use  for  Eepublican  tickets  there  that  day? — 
A.  Yes,  su" ;  they  said  they  had  no  use  for  any  God  damned  man  that 
would  vote  that  way. 

Q.  You  say  that  while  the  white  men  were  talking  to  you  these  other 
colored  men  stood  at  their  back  ? — A.  There  were  so  many  mouthing 
that  actually  I  did  not  hear  all  that  they  said.  I  know  that  one  of  them 
afterwards  came  and  asked  my  pardon  for  what  he  had  said.  I  said, 
"  My  fi-iend,  there  were  so  many  there  that  I  did  not  hear  what  they 
said ;  if  you  said  anything  against  me  I  never  heard  it."  He  said  he 
thought  I  had  heard  what  he  said,  and  he  had  come  to  ask  my  i^ardon. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 
Q.  So  many  of  what  kind  of  people  were  mouthing ;  do  you  mean 
black  people  ? — A.  I  mean  white  and  black  together. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  wliite  people  were  there  ? — A.  O,  gracious  !  I  can't  tell 
you. 

Q.  There  were  not  several  thousand  ? — A.  There  were  so  many  I 
could  not  number  them. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  a  hundred '? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  Captain 
Peebles's  company  came  there  over  night,  and  other  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  neighborhood  came  there  vritli  them.  , 

Q.  How  manv  colored  people  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  exactly 
tell  5  it  might  be  50  or  GO. 
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Charleston,  January  25,  1879. 

WiLLiA:\r  .1.  WiiippER  sworn  ;uul  oxaiiiiiiod. 
By  .Mr.  ("amkhon: 

Question.  AVliero  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Ueanfort. 

(^.  How  \o\\ff  have  you  resided  tliere  ? — A.  Since  1800,  with  some  in- 
tervals; tliat  lias  been  my  home  since  1800. 

Q.  "Wliat  is  your  business  I — .V.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  im)tession. 

Q.  How  lonj;-  lia\-e  you  been  en-^a.ued  in  the  practice  of  law  I — A. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Did  von  take  -awx  \rAvX  in  the  last  political  campaiy;-n  in  this  State  l — 
A.  1  did. 

(^).  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  counties  in  the  State? — A.  I  spoke 
twice  in  l[am])ton  County.  My  labors  otherwise  were  confined  to  Beau- 
fort. 

i).  AVere  you  canvassing  for  the  Bepublican  candidate? — A.  I  was. 

C^).  Stat<'  the  facts  regarding  the  campaign  in  TTam})ton  County. — A. 
I  was  sent  to  Ilainpton  some  time  in  September,  at  the  request  of  the 
county  cliairman  of  tlu*  lvei)ublican  i)arty  tliere;  Igot  tliere  in  the  after- 
noon; the  otlier  s}>eakers  had  gone  tiie  night  before  to  Brouson. 

(}.  Is  that  the  county  town  of  Hampton  County? — A.  is"©,  sir;  the 
county  town  of  Ham]tton  County  is  al)out  six  miles  from  there.  Hamp- 
ton County  is  a  new  county  formed  from  the  upper  portion  of  Beaufort 
County.  The  county  seat  is  about  six  miles  from  there.  This  meeting 
was  held  there.  There  was  quite  a  disjday  of  red-shirts,  moimtcd, 
liding  around  there  generally  at  that  time. 

il.  Was  the  lueeting  called  as  a  Bepublican  meeting ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
by  the  precinct  chairman  at  Brunson,  by  (uder  of  the  county  chairman 
at  Beaufort;  but  before  that  nu'etingwas  held  I  think  the  county  chair- 
man of  Hampton  County  was  a])pointed.  In  either  event,  the  meeting 
was  called  b>  Hrpublicans.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  the  lueeting 
commenced.  The  Republican  speaker,  when  I  got  there,  had  declined 
to  speak. 

(^).  Why  ? — .V.  In  conse(|uence  of  a  show  of  violence.  I  do  not  think 
any  violence  had  actually  been  committed,  but  these  red-shirts  were 
making  threats.  They  were  riding  about  there,  and  making  loud  threats, 
at  the  time  when  I  went  u]». 

i}.  AVhat  nund)er  of  I'cd-shiits  were  there  ? — A.  There  was  a  i)ortion 
of  two  comi)anies;  neither  comi)any  was  full.  There  may  have  been  in 
all  about  a  luimlred  men;  I  think  not  much  more  than  that  in  red- 
shirts.  They  had  demanded  a  division  of  time,  and  I  believe — I  cannot 
si)eak  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  was  told — that  our  side  had  refused 
to  allow  a  division  of  time.  When  I  got  there  Air.  AVy man,  from  Barn- 
Avell,  Avas  speaking,  and  lu'  had  about  concluded  his  speech. 

Q.  AVas  he  a  Bepublican  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  Democrat,  a  nuMuber 
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of  the  last  Iciiislatuiv,  but  not  of  the  present  one.     I  was  disposed  not 
to  speak,  but  liually  I  did  sjjt'ak. 

Q.  Wliat  (H'C'uned  after  tliat '. — A.  While  I  was  speakins^-,  a  portion  of 
the  time  there  would  be  eoiiii>arative  (piiet;  a  portion  of  the  time  the 
red-shirts  were  very  boisterous,  and  used  very  abusive  lanjiuage  of 
almost  evi'ry  deserii)tion.  Durinji'  the  time  I  was  speaking-  a  man,  whose 
nanu'  1  have  h)rii-otton,  but  I  know  tli<'  nuin  and  can  identity  him,  eame 
up  behind  me.  Tlie  whites  were  generally  on  my  right  side,  the  eolored 
on  my  left.  A  erowd  began  to  rush  towards  me.  I  found  the  man  in 
the  hands  of  two  other  men  who  had  grabbed  him.  It  was  said  he  had 
a  knife:  that  I  did  not  see  myself.  It  was  said  he  had  a  knife.  He  was 
taken  eharge  of,  however,  ami  kept  away — he  did  not  get  to  me.  After 
I  got  over  si)eaking  the  eolored  people  went  home  the  best  way  they 
could,  under  disachantageous  circumstances.  There  was  a  general  rid- 
ing around  the  town  and  running  up  against  me  with  horses.  Mr.  Cull- 
son  and  Mr.  Segrett,  from  Beaufort  County,  were  actually  run  against 
by  men  on  horseback,  and  they  run  down  some  colored  men  about  that 
time.     I  know  this  of  my  oavu  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  these ''red-shirters"  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  su-;  and  som(^.  took 
great  pride  in  sho^\'ing  they  were  armed. 

Q.  What  were  they  armed  with  ? — A.  He  vol  vers  and  knives.  The  re- 
volver was  the  most  formidable  weapon  I  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Democratic  meetings  had  been  appointed 
for  that  same  time  and  place  ?  — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  even  heard  it  claimed  that  there  was  for  that  time  and 
place  '? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  in  Hampton  County  ? — A.  Yes, 
sii".  The  next  was  at  Lawtonville.  I  went  there  some  two  weeks  later 
ill  the  campaign  at  the  request  of  the  chairuuin  from  Hauqjton  County. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  myself  started  for  that  place,  and  when  we 
got  about  half  way  from  the  railroad,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  fi'oin 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  we  found  the  red-shirts  apparently 
assembling ;  and  when  we  got  within  about  four  miles  we  met  a  com- 
pany of  colored  men  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  under  apprehension 
of  some  danger,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  meet  us  with  this  view. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  They  were  sent  out  to  guard  you  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  got 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  place  we  met  a  committee  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  mounted  men,  all  prominent  men. 

Q.  White  men  and  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  lawyers, 
merchants,  physicians,  and  everybody  of  any  prominence  in  that  crowd. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  chaplain  along? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 
When  they  came  up  they  asked  the  friends  with  me  and  the  company  to 
ride  back  with  them.  They  demanded,  then,  that  we  divide  tinu^,  and 
asked  how  many  speakers  we  had,  and  I  said  one  other  besides  myself. 
They  said  it  was  impossil)le  for  him  (Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  a  colored 
lawyer  of  Beaufoi't)  to  be  heard  at  all.  I  told  them  I  had  no  particular 
objections  to  it  as  to  dividing  time — in  fact,  I  consented  to  that,  and  we 
went  up  to  the  grounds,  and  there  was  five  or  six  hundred  mounted  men 
around. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  colored  men  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
whites.  The  whites  that  were  there,  with  the  exception  of  this  squad 
that  came  to  meet  us,  formed  a  circle  around  the  church  with  horses  and 
left  an  opening,  and  we  rode  in  at  that  entrance.     There  was  a  hooting 
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and  jeoriiig',  cursing-  and  swearinfi",  shooting'  their  revolvers,  and  all  man- 
ner (Tf"  tiling's  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Xow,  what  ocenrred  at  that  meeting? — A.  [  waited  then  and  jnst 
abont  the  time  that  Wheeler  eame  np  tliey  had  agreed  to  eleet  a  ehair- 
man  on  hotli  sides  ami  to  ]>r<»(;eed  witii  the  discussion  when  INFr.  Wheeler 
came.  1  had  1)een  informed  then  and  before  tliat  they  did  not  believe  they 
eonld  control  the  men  when  Wheeler  came.  \Vhen  he  <'ame  they  dis- 
monnted,  and  it  looked  very  much  as  though  he  would  be  killed.  I 
went  to  him  with  dilUculty  and  got  him  to  leave. 

Q.  He  seeuu'd  to  be  autre  obnoxious  tlian  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
seems  he  spoke  there  two  years  ago,  and  his  s[»eecli  was  very  objectiou- 
able,*and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  should  not  speak  again. 
I  spoke  at  that  time  myself.     The  local  six'akers  would  not  speak  there. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  They  were  afraid.  The  candidates  for  county  offi- 
cers there  would  not  speak — not  one  of  them;  they  were  afraid  of 
their  lives.  1  claimed  the  right  to  open  and  close  at  this  meeting,  and 
did  open  very  brietly.  Br.  (iilby,  from  Barnwell,  and  one  colored  man 
spoke.  I  was  satistied  1  would  iu>t  get  a  hearing  at  all  if  I  allowed 
them  all  to  speak  before  I  s])oke.  "While  I  was  si)eaking  I  was  heard 
part  of  the  time,  and  at  other  times  I  could  not  be  heard. 

Q.  Who  made  the  noise? — A.  The  Democrats  and  "red-shirts." 
When  they  thought  I  had  spoken  long  enough  they  told  me  to  get 
down.  When  I  say  that,  1  do  not  mean  all  of  them,  but  there  was  so 
much  disturbance  that  it  was  imjtossible  to  be  heard  by  Kepublicans  or 
Democrats.  I  continued,  having  the  right  to  conclude;  then  I  had  com- 
parative quiet  until  some  one  said,  "Pull  him  down'';  there  was  a  scnfde 
then,  but  it  never  reached  me.  From  that  out  everything  was  boister- 
ous and  there  was  no  time  in  the  nu^eting  that  a  man  could  look  in  any 
direction  Anthout  seeing  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  revolvers  on  exhibition. 

Q.  They  were  pulled  out  and  displayed,  were  they  ? — A.  Sometimes 
they  were  brandished  around  in  their  hands  showing-  them  to  one 
another,  and  sometimes  a  man  would  be  sitting  with  his  leg  over  his 
horse's  neck  and  showing  it  during  the  meeting.  There  was  no  act  of 
violence  than  this  general  show.  Quarrels  were  going  on,  though,  con- 
tinually. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  the  meeting? — A.  After  the  meeting  I 
numnted  again  and  was  escorted  back  tour  or  five  miles,  and  I  did  not 
see  what  occurred  afterwards. 

Q.  You  know  what  occurred  afterwards  from  general  report  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  may  state  it. — A.  Well,  there  has  been  in  my  ottice  at  Beau- 
fort half  a  dozen  men  who  were  rode  down,  and  some  were  knocked 
down  with  guns.  It  seems  they  had  guns,  but  they  were  not  exhibited 
at  the  meeting.  I  was  informed  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings 
that  the  guns  were  hid  in  the  church,  and  this  circle  of  men  Avas  right 
around  the  church.  Tliere  was  guns  in  the  church,  and  in  Wheelock's 
store,  and  in  Mr.  l\M)i)le's,  and  in  Sloan's  blacksmith  shop.  The  colored 
people  weie  satisfied  of  that,  and  in  the  event  of  a  difficulty  they  were 
apprised  of  what  to  do.  Anyhow  they  knew  that  they  had  guns,  and 
certain  it  is  that  one  or  two  Avere  wounded  with  guns  by  the  whites; 
those  men  have  been  in  my  office  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  attack  made  on  Congressman 
Smalls? — A.  Only  from  heaisay;   I  was  not  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  What  Avas  the  result  as  declared  of  the  election  in  Hampton 
County? — A.  There  was  about  2,(>0(»  l)euM)crati(*  majority  in  that  county. 

Q.  What  iuid  the  politics  of  the  county  been  prior  to  the  last  elec- 
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tiou.' — A.  Iv('im1)liean,  I  l)elieve.  Those  polls  in  Ilamptou  County 
Avould  a^'el•a;i•('  tVoiii  five  to  seven  hundred  liepublican  votes,  taking  the 
average  of  elections  since  reconstruction. 

By  Mr.  Kandolph  : 

Q.  You  have  resided  in  Beaufort  since  ISOG  ? — A.  I  have  lived  at 
Beaufort,  and  have  always  re^iarded  that  as  niy  residence,  but  I  went 
away  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  So  you  are  pretty  well  acipiainted  tlieic  .' — A.  Yes  sii\ 

Q.  Have  you  extensive  acquaintance  in  ]Ianii)ton  Oountj' as  well  ? — 
A.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Hampton  t'ounty. 

Q.  Y'du  have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  i)olitical  affairs  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  some. 

Q,  How  many  colored  men  were  there  at  the  meeting-  at  Brunson  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  about  150. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  colored  men  Democrats — did  any  of  them  have 
red  shirts  on  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  had  red  shirts  on ;  there 
were  some  of  them  Democrats. 

Q.  1  )o  you  think  there  was  about  a  hundred  with  red  shirts  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  a  colored  man  there  or  at  Lawtonville  with  a  red 
shirt  on. 

Q.  ]\Ir.  Lamont  spoke  at  the  meeting'  at  Brunson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  appeal  to  the  colored  men  as  well  as  to  white  men  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  violent  speech,  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  an  a^ipeal  to  the 
colored  people  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  was  very  abusive  of 
Eei)ublicans.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  violent  speech.  He  did  not  advise 
violence. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  liepublican  mismanagement  in  the  State  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  the  past  history  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  the  State  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  the  administration  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  show  or  attempt  to  show  to  the  voters  then  present  how 
much  of  taxation  and  wrong  had  been  imtupon  the  people  under  Eepub- 
lican administrations  ? — A.  He  went  over  all  that. 

Q.  And  then  he  denounced  the  Eepublican  party  for  having  inflicted 
such  wrongs  upon  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  asked  the  peoi)le  to  secure  a  better  form  of  government? — 
A.  Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  And  thought  the  Democracy  might  achieve  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  was  about  his  speech? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thatAvas  about  the  tenor 
of  all  his  speeches. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  abusive  to  say  that  when  Ee])ublicans  have 
done  wrong  and  commit  irregularities  and  robbed  the  State  that  that  was 
abusive  ? — A.  I  «tid  not  say  that  he  advised  the  abuse  of  any  one.  I 
say  that  lie  abused  Eei)ublicans,  not  sinqdy  as  a  party  or  i)arty  meas- 
ures, but  abused  individuals. 

Q.  What  individuals'? — A.  For  instance,  he  abused  Smalls  in  terms 
that  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  crowd  he  was  addressing  and  bring 
on  violence  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  him. 

(}.  Did  he  make  his  denunciation  of  Smalls  for  specific  acts — did  he 
point  out  what  he  had  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  a  denunciation  without  any  facts  or  statements  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  made  statements. 
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Q.  lie  iitt('iii])t('(l  to  ])ro\'t'  tlmt  Smalls  was  a  bad  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  <li(l  not  aj^ivc  with  liini  as  to  Sinalls's  character,  I  take  it 
for  firanted.  witii  liiin  :' — A.  With  Mr.  Youinans — 1  certiunly  ajiieed 
with  him  that  which  he  liad  eliar<ied  Smalls  with;  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  it. 

Q.  So,  for  sayin.i;-  of  Mr.  Smalls,  that  he  had  been  guilty  ol"  certain 
offenses,  you  think  that  was  abusing  him,  when  you  yourself  believed 
tlmt  Smalls  had  been  guilty  of  those  olfenses  ? — A.  I  have  not  stated 
whether  I  believed  he  is  guilty  or  not. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  him  innocent ! — A.  1  know  he  was  convicted  of 
them. 

(^>.  na\"e  you  e\'er  e.\])resse(l  an  opinion  in  i('feren(;e  to  Snialls's  guilt 
or  innocence  :' — ,\..  I  do  not  know  that  1  haxc.  I  lia\c  stndiously  avoided 
exi)ressing  an  opinion. 

Q.  You  sjioke  at  the  meeting  at  Brunson  also  ? — A.  Y'e.s,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  state  a  man  came  u])  behind  you  to  ]inike  an  attack  on  you,  or 
you  were  so  informed  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  that  nnm  ? — A.  That  man's  name  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  J)id  you  take  any  interest  in  the  name  of  the  person  ? — A.  I  know 
the  nnui  i>ersonally,  but  when  1  was  summoned  here  last  Saturday  I 
tried  to  think  of  the  man's  name,  ami  my  wife  too,  l)ut  we  could  not  do 
it.  I  intended  to  go  to  the  court-house  to  get  the  na^ne,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  it  now. 

Q.  Xow  don't  you  think  if  1  were  to  take  up  this  knife  and  attempt  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  you,  you  would  remember  me  as  long  as 
you  lived  1' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  remember  that  inan  as  long  as  I  live, 
but  I  cannot  iu)w  remember  his  name. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  some  colored  men,  that  were  run  down  ? — 
A.  They  rode  uj)  against  coloied  men. 

Q.  Y^ou  sai<l  they  were  rode  down? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  in  one  instance 
tliey  were  actually  rode  down. 

Q.  Then  you  bring  it  dov\'n  to  one  person  ;  you  said  that  the  colored 
men  on  retuining  from  the  meeting  were  rode  down;  how  nuiiiy  col- 
ored men  .' — A.  ^Vhat  I  did  say  was  this,  that  on  returning  from  the 
nu'eting,  I  was  informe<l  that  they  were  rode  down  and  compelled  to  go 
in  groui)S  or  clandestinely;  in  one  instance  they  rode  some  men  down, 
and  oiu'  of  them  was  from  Beautbrt  County. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  very  thick  in  Sumter  County  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  tliere  was  plenty  of  room — i)eo]>le  would  not  Jostle  one 
another  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

(}.  Yon  thiid<  it  was  intentional  .' — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  certainly  inten- 
tional. 

i^.  You  said  that  at  Brunson  there  were  many  num  armed  with 
revolvers  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  White  men  .' — .V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  them. — -A.  It  would  be  very  difti- 
cult  for  me  to  call  the  names. 

Q.  Just  give  me  tlie  names  of  ]iersons  who  you  say  Avere  armed 
with  revolvers  making  demonstrations  at  the  meeting  at  Brunson's. — 
A.  1  would  not  jtreteiid  to  give  the  mimes  of  any  one  of  them;  1  know 
]\Ir.  Tilleson  had  them  on. 

{}.  It  is  not  the  carrying  of  the  arms,  but  to  the  demonstrations  with 
them  ;  1  refer  to  that  more  particnlarly  ? — A.  1  coidd  not  tell  you  those 
who  were  bi-andishing  their  arms;  they  were  intoxicated.  I  W(tuld  not 
undertake  to  call  their  names.     I  was  making  a  S]>eech  at  the  time, 
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I  Beaufort 


[Mr.  CAT^rERON  called  the  attention  of  :\rr.  llaudolpli  to  a  number  of 
names  puldislicd  in  the  Democratic  newspaper,  who  bore  arms  at  this 
time  and  place.] 

Q.  Your  next  meeting  was  at  Lawtonville  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next 
one  I  attended. 

Q.  Y^ou  rode  there  in  comi)any  with  ^Ii'.  AVheeler  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Five  miles  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  within  five  miles  of  the  tbwn  I 
left  the  buggy  and  mounted  the  horse  or  jiiuh',  I  believe  it  was  a  mule, 
and  rode  in  with  a  jtarty. 

Q.  The  colored  peojde  met  you  about  four  miles  from  the  town  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  well  armed? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  they  were  armed  with  side- 
arms,  such  as  revolvers. 

Q.  Any  knives  ? — A.  Some  of  them  had  knives. 

Q.  It  is  customary,  is  it  uot,  for  colored  men  to  use  them  as  well  as 
revolvers,  where  they  desire  to  do  so  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
very  common  for  colored  men  to  use  them  in  that  couutry.  I  do  not 
know  but  very  few  instances  where  knives  were  used. 

Q.  l>ut  on  this  occasion  the  colored  company  that  came  out  there  were 
armed — how  many  of  them  do  you  say  there  were  of  them  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose there  was  about  three  hundred  when  we  got  there.  Those  that 
came  to  meet  us  were  not  more  than  tifty  or  sixty,  but  they  fell  in  all 
along  the  roa<l  as  we  i)roceeded. 

Q.  Xow,  the  connnittee  of  twenty  white  men  that  came  out  to  see  yon 
came  out  for  the  i)ur]>ose  of  asking  you  whether  you  would  divide  time  ? — 
A.  They  demanded  it — they  did  not  coiu-eal  their  desire, 

Q.  They  said  it  was  imi)ossil)le  for  more  than  one  colored  speaker  to 
speak? — A.  Xo,  sir;  that  was  not  the  idea  I  intended  to  convey,  if  1  did 
convey  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  committee  who  met  you  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  more  than  one  colored  speaker  to  speak  at  that  meeting? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  Init  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wheeler  to  speak.  They 
assured  they  would  do  what  they  could  for  me  to  have  him  heard,  but 
that  they  tliought  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak;  that  the  people 
would  not  allow  him. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  divide  time? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  were  at  your  meeting  ? — A.  Considering 
the  colored  men  and  women,  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

Q.  Do  you  count  the  women  as  voters  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  314  of  the  cohned  men  that  were  mounted  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  1,.jOO  colored  men  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Wheeler  was  objectionable  to  the  persons  who  conferred  with  you 
because  he  had  made  violent  si)eeches  tliere  liefore  ? — A.  They  did  not 
hold  out  the  idea  that  ^Ylleeler  was  objectionable  to  them,  but  that  he 
was  to  the  party,  and  they  thought  the  crowd  would  not  hear  him.  I  was 
told  by  Johnscui  that  they  did  not  l)elieve  they  could  keep  their  men  un- 
der control  if  Wheeler  spoke.  They  said,  however,  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  keep  the  men  under  control. 

Q.  Y"ou  said  that  during  the  time  you  were  speaking  there  was  more 
or  less  confusion,  an<l  that  revolvers  were  on  exhibition  frequently  and 
during  the  whole  meeting.  Xow,  can  yon  give  me  the  names  of  any  of 
the  persons  who  exhiltitcd  the  revolvers  ancl  displayed  them  in  the  offen- 
sive manner  you  si)eak  of  diiring  that  meeting  at  La  w  tonville  ? — A.  I  could 
not  give  the  names  of  but  few. 

Q.  I  did  not  examine  all  the  Eepublicans  or  ])emocrats  who  carried 
a  revolver  on  that  occasion,  because  it  would  seem  from  vour  own  testi- 
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moiiy  that  l)oth  sides  were  well  armed,  but  1  want  tliose  wiio  dis])]ayed 
tlieir  revolvers  in  the  maniier  you  have  described  in  your  testiinoiiy  ! — 
A.  As  1  stated  before,  tlu're  was  a  great  many  disphiyed  their  arms,  more, 
far  more  than  at  Brunsou's.  I  am  going-  there  to  court  next  3Ionday, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  call  names,  and  I  could  not  call  but  a  few  if  1  called 
any. 

Q.  If  yon  have  any  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  though  I  do  not 
concur  with  yon  as  to  the  danger,  1  will  not  lu-ess  tlie  question ;  your 
testimony  as  to  the  other  matters,  about  men  luniug  been  reported  as 
ridden  down,  tS:c.,  is  a  matter  of  hearsay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did  not  see 
anything. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  guns  l)eing  secreted  at  Law- 
tonville  during  the  time  you  were  there ;  do  you  know  that  of  your  own 
knowledge  .' — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  stated  I  did  not. 

(}.  You  did  not  see  tliem? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  mere  rumor  that  the  guns  liad  been  ])laced  there  the 
night  l)efore? — A.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  spoke  of  some  men  coming  to  you  ami  telling  you  that  the 
guns  were  secreted  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  1  was  told  that  as  soon  as  that  come 
out. 

Q.  Where  were  you ;  you  took  no  special  pains  to  see  whether  it  was 
true  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  acted  on  the  presumption  that  it  was 
true. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  testimony  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
arsenal  in  ITamitton  County,  both  white  and  black  people  being  pretty 
well  armed.  Do  you  ever  carry  arms  yourself  ? — A.  1  do  sometinu's;  I 
had  none  that  day,  but  it  was  by  mistake  that  I  did  not  lune  any. 

Q.  Y^ou  think  that  is  the  l)est  way? — A.  No,  sir;  it  so  happened  that 
T  did  not  luive  any.  I  did  not  happen  to  have  any  that  day  or  in  Bran- 
son, but  it  is  not  my  custom  to  go  in  that  country  without  arms. 

Q.  So  your  custom  in  that  respet^t  dilfers  from  tlie  custom  of  the  white 
poimlation,  if  1  can  believe  your  testimony  I — A.  In  that  country  we  in- 
A'ariably  go  armed. 

By  ]Mr.  ('amero>'  : 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  Beaufort  ? — A.  I  have  for- 
gotten. There  was  not  a  large  juajoritv  in  Beaufoit.  Tiiis  llam]>ton 
County  took  oft'  a  large  portion  of  the  white  vote  of  the  old  Beaufort 
County,  which  leaves  the  island  i)retty  strongly  Ke]>ublican. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tissue  ballots  used  in  Beaufort  County  ' — A.  None 
that  I  ever  learned. 

Q.  Have  the  ])olling-places,  particularly  on  the  island  in  Beaufort 
County,  been  changed  since  the  Denu)crats  have  had  i)ower  ? — A.  Y'es, 
sir;  they  abolishecl  a  great  many  ])olling-precincts  and  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  colored  voters  to  walk  a  great  way  to  vote. 

Q.  About  how  far  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes  as  far  as  twenty  miles.  On 
Beaufort  Highway  we  have  always  had  four — one  at  Gray's  Hill,  INIyrtle 
Bush,  Beaufort,  and  another — and  there  is  a  country  there  where  there 
is  about  .■><>(»  voters  that  are  ten  mih's  from  Beaufort,  that  before  did 
not  have  to  go  far  to  vote.  A  large  number  are  now  compelled  to 
go  over  twenty  miles.  Wlien  1  say  a  large  nund)er,  1  mean  there  must 
have  been  over  2()0. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q-  It  seems  our  Denmcratic  friends  wanted  to  have  a   joint  discus- 
sion.— A.  They  went  there  and  insisted  on  turning  it  into  a  joint  discus- 
sion. 
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Q.  XoAV  I  want  to  soe  how  far  that  disposition  runs  amon,!itlieinr:^,You 
have  churches  in  that  county  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  ditt'crent  kinds— 
liaptists  and  rres))yterians. 

Q.  Does  it  e\-er  occur  that  a  rresbytcriau  minister  calls  together  a 
posse  of  elders  and  goes  down  to  another  church  and  demands  a  johit 
discussion  ? — A.  These  reasons  for  joint  discussion  are  contined  strictly 
to  political  matters.  It  is  a  creature  of  recent  birth.  In  every  cam- 
paign until  this  one  we  have,  when  the  Ptcpublicans  were  in  power, 
always  invited  tlie  Democrats  to  join  with  us;  but  they  studiously  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  us. 

By  the  CnAiR:MAN : 
Q.  When  did  they  commence  these  joint  discussions  ? — A.  Tliis  last 
campaign ;  well,  T  tliink  the  campaign  of  1870  was  the  conuuencement 
of  it;  at  least  they  commenced  to  demand  it  in  1870. 

By  Mr.  Eandolph  : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  T  am  35. 

Q.  Were  there  joint  discussions  before  the  war  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  common  practice  long  years  ago  and  revived  in 
1870  ? — A.  It  was  not  the  practice  before  the  war  to  demand  them  ;  they 
did  not  come  with  arms  at  their  sides  and  tell  us  that  we  could  have  a 
joint  discussion  with  them  or  have  no  meeting  at  all.  Tliat  is  the  differ- 
ence between  things  before  the  war  and  now. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  The  men  on  the  other  side  before  the  war  would  have  made  objec- 
tions ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not  a  choice  with  us  whether  we  wanted  a 
joint  discussion,  but  it  was  whether  we  would  have  a  meeting  or  not. 
Without  a  joint  discussion  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  man  speakin'g, 
black  or  wliite,  during  the  last  campaign. 
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AYILLIAM  F.  MYP:RS. 

Charleston,  Januanj  25,  1879. 

William  F.  ^Myers,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  ]\rr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Waterbury,  Colleton 
County. 

(J.  With  what  party  have  you  affiliated  in  the  past  ? — A.  With  the 
Itepablican  party. 

Q.  How  h)ny:  liave  you  resided  in  Colleton  County? — A.  Since  I  at- 
tained my  majority. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  have  the  honor  of  representing- that 
county  in  the  le<:islature,  and  I  have  been  practising-  law. 

Q.  What  official  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  Republican  party  ?— A. 
1  am  chairman  oi'  the  party  in  Colleton  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  party? — A.  About  four 
years;  not  (piite  tour  years,  but  very  nearly  that. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  the  Republican  nominating  convention  for  that 
county  held  last  fall?-. A.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  on  the  23d  or 
24th,  if  I  remendier  rightly. 

Q.  Did  the  Democratic  ritle  club  assemble  at  tliejdace  where  the  Re- 
]niblican  nominating  committee  was  held?  Please  state  the  facts  in 
connection  with  that  matter. — A.  My  first  kjunvledge  of  this  assembling- 
was  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  convention.  The  night  be- 
fore the  delegates  were  \\\)  caucusing.  About  six  o'clock  that  morning 
I  was  infornuMl  that  the  rifle-clubs  were  coming.  We  were  very  much 
annoyed  about  it.  The  delegates  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
liolding  the  couvtMititm  in  the  court-house,  because  they  were  assenlbled 
in  the  court-house  liall — sonu'thiug  very  unusual.  We  sent  committees 
out  to  ascertain  tlie  facts.  They  could  learn  from  one  and  another  of 
the  riflemen  that  tliey  intended  to  ])revent  our  liolding  a  convention.  We 
consulted,  and  tliought  that  as  it  was  in  the  town  of  Waterl)ury,  Avith 
prominent  Democrats  residing  there  with  their  families,  i)robably  they 
would  not  regard  it  safe  to  interfere  Avith  us.  We  agreed  to  go  up  to 
the  court-house  anyhow  and  take  our  chances.  As  we  were  starting  off 
I  was  called  to,  and  on  turning  around  I  found  it  was  the  Democratic 
county  chairman.  He  said  they  had  called  a  meeting  of  clubs  there  that 
day,  but  as  our  convention  was  to  meet,  they  had  dici<led  to  postpone 
their  drill  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  nuike  an  explaiuition  of  tlu'  matter 
in  the  convention.  I  thought  it  well  to  do  so.  When  the  convention 
met  he  got  uj*  and  explained  that  their  chd)  meeting  Avas  called  unfor- 
tunately on  the  same  day  that  we  were  to  meet,  but  tliat  they  had  been 
(lisl)amled  on  that  iccount.  Rut  they  were  all  there  outside  the  bar  of 
the  c(turt-room,  standing  over  us.  As  soon  as  he  made  known  his  jdan, 
which  seemed  to  be  new  to  some  of  the  niemliers  of  the  clubs,  many  were 
coudemnatorv  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  members.  J  walked  around 
41  s  C 
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and  could  lioar  tlie  talkiiifi'  in  leicience  to  the  clianjio  of  plans.  How- 
ever, everytliinji'  ]»as.sed  ott'  quietly.  We  were  further  advised  to  get 
throTigh  as  soon  as  possible  and  disi)erse.  AVe  did  so.  A\'e  had  no  in- 
terru])tion.  1  was  relialily  inforinecl  afterwards  that  it  was  throuiih  the 
uriieiit  eflorts  of  those  who  were  a  litlle  more  disereet  that  a  collision 
was  avoided. 

(^>.  Of  how  many  nienihers  did  your  co\ention  consist  ? — A.  Of  sev- 
enty-eiuht  or  seventy-nine. 

(^).  llow  many  members  of  the  ritle-club  Avere  there? — A.  Fully  a 
liundred  or  more  that  I  saw  in  uniforni. 

(}.  Mad  the  ritle-club  been  in  the  habit  of  assenil)lin![i'  and  drillin,ii-  in 
"Waterbury  '! — A.  The  com])anies  in  that  vicinity  had,  but  there  were 
companies  there  from  some  distance — fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles. 

i}.  Did  you  know  about  the  Democrats  storinj.;'  arms  the  night  l)e- 
fore  ? — A.  In  the  morning,  when  I  was  informed  of  the  assend)ling  of  the 
clubs,  I  sent  i)arties  out  to  reconnoiter.  AYe  found  one  man  who  said 
he  liad  assisted  in  the  storing  of  arms,  and  who  told  us  Avhere  the  arms 
were'  stored  in  close  ])roximity  to  where  we  were  to  hold  our  conven- 
tion. 

(}.  What  amount  of  arms  were  stored? — A.  I  do  not  know.  This 
man  ^\  lio  said  he  assisted  in  storing  them  the  night  before  or  two  or 
three  nights  before,  I  am  not  certain  which,  told  us  the  arms  were 
stored  in  one  of  the  lawyers'  offices  right  beside  the  court-house. 

Q.  What  did  the  Democrats  do  in  the  matter  of  jiolling  i)laces  on  the 
line  of  the  railroads  ? — A,  Under  the  amendatory  bills  they  have  stru(;k 
otf  from  the  belt  known  as  the  liei)id)lican  b(dt  of  our  county  several 
very  important  polls  and  consoli<hited  others.  There  are  only  three 
lK)lls  now  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  I  started  from  Eavenels  on  the 
morning  of  election.  1  sle])t  with  a  friend,  inten<ling  to  be  there  early 
and  to  go  from  there  on  to  Jacksonboro'  and  Greenpoint. 

(}.  What  is  the  distance  from  that  poll  to  the  next  one  ? — A.  It  is 
about  hfteen  miles  from  llavenels  to  Jacksonboro'.  As  soon  as  we  had 
assendiled  there  the  most  of  the  Reimblicans  were  on  the  ground — about 
three  hundred  and  iifty — right  around  the  place  where  they  were  to 
vote.  It  Avas  then  alxmt  six  o'clock,  the  time  enjoined  by  law  to  open 
the  ballot-box.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay.  I  found 
out  they  Avould  not  take  the  regular  box  provided  by  hiw,  but  got 
a  cracker  or  biscuit  box,  an<l  nailed  down  the  top  and  made  a  hole 
through  it.  The  regular  ballot-box  Avas  in  Dr.  Brownlee's  ofHce,  and 
they  could  get  not  only  the  box  Imt  the  use  of  the  office.  The  box  they 
use<l  was  Avithout  a  lock,  Avhich  is  strictly  required  by  law.  They  did 
not  open  it  until  it  Avas  after  half  ])ast  six  o'clock.  I  know  the  time,  be- 
cause they  had  Just  started  to  vote  as  the  train  froiu  Charleston  to 
Savannah  left  the  station,  and  I  left  there  on  that  train  and  Avent  on  to 
Jacksonboro'. 

Q.  What  box  Avas  used  there  that  day? — The  biscuit  box,  got  from 
one  of  the  stores;  and  the  ])oll-list  was  kept  on  common  AA-riting-paper. 

Q.  Where  Avas  the  regular  ])olling  jilace  ? — A.  In  Dr.  Brownlee's  office  ? 

i).  Were  the  managers  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them.  I  came 
down  in  the  night  again,  intending  to  take  the  afternoon  train  back  in 
time  to  represent  our  i)arty  in  the  county.  AYhen  I  got  there  they  luul 
almost  tinished  the  count  and  Avere  making  n]»  the  returns.  They  had 
not  particularized  the  Aotes  re<-eived  for  each  i)arty,  but  Just  aggregated 
them — so  nuiny  votes  in  that  box.  After  taknig  <mt  so  many  tissue 
tickets  they  fouml  they  Avere  so  hirgely  in  the  majority  that  they  refused 
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to  count,  protesteil  ajiainst  their  own  action,  and  tlic  hox  was  turned 
out  alt()«;ctlier.  I  was  there  wlien  tlu^  niaiia^crs  were  writin<;'  out  their 
l)rotest.  I  saw  there  was  no  use  of  uiy  stiiyiiit;  tliere  all  nif^lit  the  way 
things  Mere  going.  The  train  was  dehiyed,  taking  in  water,  and  I  ran 
back  and  got  on  the  train  Just  as  it  was  starting. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  i)rotest  ' — A.  The  confusion  during  the 
day;  the  fact  that  the  box  had  not  been  oi)ened  at  the  time  required  by 
law;  and  that  the  box  was  not  a  legal  one. 

().  How  many  votes  M'ere  polled  in  that  box  ! — A.  About  six  hundred 
auil  o<ld  votes.  There  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  Democratic  votes. 
I  know  that  country  and  the  people. 

Q.  IJow  many  tissue  ballots  were  there  in  that  box,  as  near  as  you  can 
state  ? — A.  1  cannot  say,  sir.  When  1  had  gotten  there  they  had  not 
been  all  separated.  I  received  the  returns  of  the  supervisor,  and  as  a 
matter  of  record  he  recorded  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  ballots  in  excess 
of  the  poll-list;  and  of  those  taken  out  to  e(|uali/e  tin;  ballots  with  the 
l>oll-list  one  humlred  and  eighty  were  Ke|)ubii('an  ;  but  as  to  the  amount 
of  tissue  baUots  in  the  box,  that  I  cannot  tell.  1  did  not  see  at  either  of 
the  polls  any  tissue  tickets  until  they  began  the  count. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  tissue  tickets  were  used  anywhere  else 
in  your  county? — A.  Those  were  the  only  tissue  tickets  used  in  our 
county;  and  1  will  state  further,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
securing  one  of  these  tissue  ballots.  [Here  witness  exhibited  one  to  the 
conunittee,  similar,  excei)t  as  to  the  names  of  the  local  oflicers,  to  the 
small  tissue  ballot  already  introduced  in  evidence  in  ])recediug  i)ages 
of  this  rei)ort.  Witness  continued  :]  (Treen  Pond  poll  is  the  largest 
Ifepublican  ])oll  in  the  county  under  the  existing  law.  There  had  been 
a  consolidation  of  the  IJlue  Ilouse  poll  on  the  south,  tlie  Ashe})oo  poll 
on  the  north,  and  the  Bennett's  I'oint  i>oll  in  a  more  easterly  direc- 
tion, into  one,  which  was  called  the  Green  Poiul  poll.  When  I  got  oft' 
the  train,  the  tirst  i)erson  I  met  there  was  the  liepublican  supervisor. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  to  him  at  his  being  away  from  the  i)oll. 
From  him  I  received  the  first  inlcn-nuition  that  tlie  poll  was  not 
yet  opened.  It  was  now  about  half  ]»ast  seven  o'clock.  1  ask<Ml  him 
where  the  managers  were.  Henderson  came  u})  and  said,  ''1  am 
liere."  I  said,  "You  are  only  one  of  three.  Where  are  the  others?" 
lie  explained  that  he  was  there,  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and  had  been  there 
since  six  o\-lock.  I  said  as  it  was  ])ast  six  it  was  nee<lless  to  i)ut  their 
votes  in  ;  it  would  be  like  throwing  so  much  itajx'r  on  the  ground.  I 
advised  that  as  many  as  could  should  go  to  another  ]»oll.  They  con- 
cluded to  go;  some  staitcil  on  horses  and  some  on  foot;  the  most  of 
them  went  to  the  Jacksonboro  })oll.  Some  of  them  had  already  walked 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  reach  the  (Irecn  Pond  poll,  and  to  go  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  Waterbury  i)oll,  or  ten  miles  to  the 
Jacksonboro'  ]»()11,  after  the  distam-e  they  had  come,  seemed  a  i)hysical 
iinpossil)ility.  Some  of  them  had  Malked  fifteen  miles,  and  must  walk 
fifteen  miles  to  return,  making  thirty  miles  for  them  coming  ami  rctuin- 
iug  from  the  ])oll ;  and  if  they  went  on  to  , Jacksonville,  they  would  have 
to  go  fifty  miles  that  day,  and  then,  maybe,  they  woidd  not  bei»ernutted 
to  vote.  I  could  get  no  ex])lanation,  only  a  few  gentlenu'U  t(»ld  nu'  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Then  the  voters  who  had  gathered  theie  had 
a  nuH^ting.  and  sonu'  of  them  agreed  to  go  to  the  AN'aterbury  poll, 
but  uu)re  said  they  would  go  honu>  and  wouhbi't  vote  at  all.  They  were 
all  much  disgusted.  The  manager  wante(l  to  know  what  I  thought  it 
was  best  to  do.  I  said,  "  If  you  do  o]»en  theiK)ll,  it  will  be  useless  to  vote." 
He  started  otf.  and  about  a  ([uarter  of  a  mile  away  fell  in  with  a  lot  of 
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men  mountt'd,  having  on  red  shirts,  and  lie  pulled  ofif  his  shirt  and  pnt 
on  his  red  shirt  and  i)istol,  and  rode  off  ^ith  the  others  to  the  AYater- 
l)urv  ]K)11. 

Q.  Have  you  anything-  to  state  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  polls  in 
that  county'^ — A.  As  to  the  Jacksonboro' poll,  I  cannot  state.  I  was 
there  oidy'durinji'  the  time  it  took  the  train  to  stop  to  take  up  passen- 
jiers  and  the  mail;  I  sto|)ped  only  to  put  my  vote  in.  The  box  was  at 
a  little  olhee  by  the  window;  it  was  an  old  box,  with  the  top  placed  over 
the  iilass.  Xo  one  was  allowed  in  the  room.  AVe  could  only  feel  the 
box  unless  we  stooped  down  and  looked  up  at  it.  There  were  a  great 
many  tissue  tickets  found  in  the  box.  There  was  an  excess  of  190  votes 
taken  out.  The  number  of  Kepublican  votes  at  that  poll  was  100,  and 
there  was  an  excess  of  just  190  votes. 

Q.  Was  that  box  counted  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  because  by  the  manipulation 
it  was  made  to  be  larjjely  a  Democratic  box.  I  state  as  an  important 
fact  that  in  all  precedin.u  elections  they  have  never  polled  a  hundred 
Democratic  votes  there.  1  will  explain  this.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
the  rice  section ;  large  tracts  and  valuable  plantations  are  on  it.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  malaria  is  too  great  for  people  to  stay 
there;  they  go  in  only  to  carry  in  their  stores;  and  those  are  the  only 
Democrats  there  are  there. 

Q.  They  claim  that  there  the  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
largely;  is  that  a  fact? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  am  as  active  a  politician 
as  any  of  the  local  men  in  tlieir  party,  and  I  was  much  gratitled  to  see 
with  what  unanimity  the  colored  people  there  stood  up  for  the  Keimb- 
lican  ticket.  We  would  go  to  meetings  where  Democrats  were  assem- 
bled, and  there,  in  the  face  of  the  Democrats,  the  colored  peo])le  would 
express  their  determination  to  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket.  Wluit  was 
actually  done  there,  of  course  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  only  take  it  from  the  sentiraents  openly  exi)ressed  by  the  nnisses 
of  the  ])eoi)le. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  reference  to  the  poll  established  at  Lin- 
der's  Cross-lioads. — A.  I  heard  that  no  poll  was  ever  established  theie. 
There  was  a  box  returned  as  coming  from  Linder's  Cross-Koads.  I  will 
explain  how  that  Linder's  Cross-l'oads  came  to  be  on  the  books.  1  was  in 
the  legislature,  cliairman  of  tlie  committee  on  engrossed  bills  of  the  State 
senate.  When  this  bill  to  establish  a  voting-])reciiict  came  in,  of  course,  the 
feAV  liepul)licans  left  there  were  ])articMlarly  anxious,  and  I  studiously 
went  over  the  bill  to  perfect  it.  1  found  out  they  had  redut'ed  the  number 
of  polls;  but  Snider's  poll,  which  was  a  Democratic  ])oll,  was  left  intact. 
It  was  legislated  on  as  ''Snider's  Cross-Koads."  The  bill  went  to  an- 
other committee — the  committee  on  enrolle<l  bills.  After  the  printed 
copies  of  the  law  came  out,  instead  of  "Sni<ler's  Cross-Koads,"  i)ehold 
they  had  ''  Linder's  Cross-Koads.'"  1  went  over  to  Columbia  and  called 
for  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  enrolled  act,  and  I  saw  there  ''Sinders 
Cross-Koads.''  In  the  "word  "Snider's"  the  'M"  and  the  "n"  had  been 
transposed,  or  the  dot  over  the  "i"  had  been  i»laced  right  after  the  letter 
''S."  That  I  saw  myself  on  the  enrolled  bill.  1  sup])Ose  that  Avlien  it 
went  to  the  printer,  instead  of  the  letter  "S"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word  they  jait  an  "L,"  which  nnule  Linder's  of  it;  and  so  they  estab- 
lished this  box.  They  tiiought  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  this  poll. 
I  was  tax-assessor  of  that  county,  and  know  every  important  point  in 
the  county;  I  have  talked  with  the  oldest  citizens  there,  white  and  col- 
ored, and  1  never  found  a  man  who  ever  heard  of  any  such  place  in  the 
county  as  "Linder's."     I  took  the  i)oU-list  myself  on  the  day  the  board 
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of  iiianaiiers  mot  iind  looked  it  over,  and   I  could  not  find  iii»oii  it  five 
names  tliat  1  knew. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  returiu'd  as  iiavinj;-  l)een  polled  there? — A. 
Four  hundred  and  odd.  There  were  4(M)  Democrats  and  7  Republicans. 
They  were  so  kind  as  to  give  us  seven  votes. 

By  ]\rr.  KiKKWOoD: 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  i)lace  ? — A.  Xo  such  phice  is  known  in  the 
county;  1  even  went  to  the  Democratic  county  chairman  ami  incpiired 
of  him,  and  he  knew  nothinj;-  of  it.  He  said  he  only  saw  the  place 
unirked  down  there,  an<l  lie  a])pointed  manajicrs  for  it. 

Q.  AVho  is  the  Democratic  county  chairman  ? — A.  His  name  is  M.  P. 
Howell. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  act  tih'd  in  tlie  ollllce  of  secretary  of  state  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  yon  find  it  to  be  in  that  act? — A.  I  foun<l  there 
"  Sinder's  Cross-Koads."  The  "  i "  was  made  before  the  "  n,"  which  made 
it  read '' Sinder's  Cross-K'oads,"  when  it  shouhl  have  been '' 8nider's." 
I  am  well  posted  in  this  matter,  be(;ause  J  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  eniirossed  bills, 

Q.  How  many  Kepviblican  polls  were  abolished  in  Colleton  County, 
at  the  time  to  whii-h  you  have  referred  ? — A.  Three  Ivepublican  polls 
were  abolished.     Wait  a  moment;  I  think  there  were  five. 

Q.  H(>w  many  of  them  were  consolidated  into  one  i)oll  so  that  no  poll 
was  oi)ened  at  this  ])lace  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Blue  House  poll, 
Ashapoo  poll,  and  Bennett's  Point  poll  were  consolidated  into  one  poll 
and  called  the  (ireen  Pond  poll. 

Q.  What  has  the  relative  stren<;th  of  the  two  political  parties  been 
in  Colleton  County  prior  to  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  suppose  we  had 
about  100  per  cent,  majority. 

Q.  You  mean  about  double  the  Democratic  vote  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  as  declared  at  the  last  electitm  * — A.  After 
the  official  count  was  had,  the  official  report  was  2,500  and  over,  voters. 
I  cannot  state  the  exact  tigures.  The  first  ofHcial  report  was  afterwards 
reduced,  making  L*,100  and  odd  Democratic  majority. 

Q.  After  the  reduction  ? — A.  Yes,  sirj  after  the  reduction. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  where  this  Linder's  Cross-Eoads  box  was  ])laced  ? 
— A.  I  never  could  find  out ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  to-day  the  names  of 
the  managers.  I  hear<l  that  nmnagers  were  ai>iK)inted.  I  saw  the  i)oll- 
list.  1  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  having  a  great  deal  else 
to  do  T  could  not  confine  my  attention  to  the  list  very  long;  and  when 
I  did  have  an  (►p])oitunity  it  was  ])laced  in  the  box  and  the  box  locked 
up.  I  took  particular  i)ains  to  make  inquiry  of  the  jx'ople  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Snider's  Cross-Poads  ami  all  that  section. 

Q.  It  was  not  established  at  the  old  p(dling  place,  Snider's  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  no  poll  was  ojjened  at  Snider's;  this  poll  wasn't  established  there, 
nor  any  other. 

P.y  :Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  only  at  Jacksonville  long  enough  to  vote? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  i)erhaps  two  nunutes  aftt'rwards. 

Q.  "While  the  train  stopped  to  let  off  and  take  on  ])assengers  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  in  all  ? — A.  I  should  say  abttnt  five 
miiuites. 
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Q.  You  wont  on,  tluMi,  on  the  same  train? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  of  (hiy  was  it  t — A.  Tliey  cried  that  the  polls  were  closed 
just  as  I  put  my  vote  in;  so  it  must  have  been  about  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  yours  the  last  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  to  see  them  counted  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  rei)ort  of  the  result  is  derived  from  information  received 
from  01  hers? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  matter  of  ofticial  record. 

Q.  How  so  ? — A.  The  returns  of  the  supervisor  of  that  poll. 

Q.  And  you  si)eak  of  what  you  saw  in  the  returns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
returns  of  the  ofrtcer  charued  with  that  duty. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  lej^islature  at  the  thne  the  bill  was 
passed  nnikin.ii;  the  changes  in  the  election  precincts  and  establishing" 
the  election  polls  as  they  now  exist? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  at  that  time  or  before  that  time  a  precinct  in 
the  county  of  Colleton  called  ynider's  precinct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  precinct  was  inteiuh'dto  be  continued? — A.  All  the 
legislation  had  in  the  senate  was  regarding  Snider's  precinct,  continuing 
it  as  one  of  the  i»re(^incts  of  the  county. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  a  Democratic  precinct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  name  Snider  was  spelled  in  the  enrolled 
bill,  with  an  "i"  or  a  "y"  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  spelled  with  an  "i," 
S-n-i-d-e-r. 

Q.  Not  S-n-y-d-e-r  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  More  persons  probably  spelled  it  with  an  "i"  than  with  a  "  y"? — 
A.  1  i)resume  so,  but  they  say  this  shoidd  be  spelled  with  an  ''  i." 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was  spelled  in  the  engrossed  bill  ? — A.  A^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  to  examine  the  bill  on  tile  in  the  office  of  the 

secretary  of  state,  you  found  the  dot  was  put  over  the  latter  part 

A.  No,  sir;  over  the  lirst  part,  immediately  next  after  the  "  S." 

Q.  In  making  "  in"  you  might  make  three  strokes  and  dot  either  the 
first  or  the  last  ? — A.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  case  the  dot  was  over  the  first  ? — A.  I  am  positive  that  it  was 
oNer  the  first.  The  clerk  looked  at  it  with  me,  and  we  talked  the  mat- 
ter over. 

Q.  You  say  no  poll  was  oi)ened  in  the  county  at  the  i)lace  known  as 
Suitler's  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  i)oll  was  opened  anywhere  in  the 
county  according  to  my  information. 

Q.  Unless  this  poll  of  Linder's  Cross-Iioads  was  the  poll  representing 
Snider's  ]K)11,  that  was  never  established  ? — A.  No,  sir;  and  at  the  last 
election  Snider's  poll  was  not  in  use  at  all ;  no  returns  were  made  from 
Snider's  poll. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee, and  he  told  you  that  managers  had  been  ai)pointed  and  sent  to  Lin- 
der's poll  ? — A.  I  asked  the  chairman,  when  he  was  making  the  ofticial 
record,  "Where  is  this  Linder's  Cross-IJoads?"  And  he  said,  "  I  don't 
know;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  appoint  manag'ers,  as  the  place  is  down  on 
the  list." 

Q.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  appoint  managers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
a  member,  I  think  chainnan,  of  the  board  of  county  managers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  commissioner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  And  that  board  appointed  the  numagers  for  that  poll? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  for  all  the  polls. 
Q.  When  that  came  to  be  printed,  instead  of  "Siuder's"  it  was  "Lin- 
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der's"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tlio  '•  S"  was  tunicd  into  an  "L";  yon  know  tlioy 
look  very  much  alike  in  writiiij;'.  Maiiv  i>ersotis  make  their  ''8's"  to 
look  like  an  "  L." 

i}.  At  what  time  did  you  say  your  conx cntion  was  held  '. — A.  In  the 
the  latter  i)art  of  Oetober,  1  think  the  L'.'id;  but  1  will  not  be  ])ositive  as 
to  the  exact  date.  1  have  do  memory  <»tthe  day.  and  no  records  before 
me. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  eitnunittee  told  you  there  would 
be  no  parade  on  account  of  vour  meeting? — A.  He  did;  but  they  assem- 
bled there 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  yon  that  when  the  i>arade  was  ordered  for  that  day 
they  didn't  know  you  were  soin«>-  to  hold  a  convention  that  day  ? — He 
may  have  told  me.  1  know  the  convention  was  advertised  ten  or  tifteen 
days  before. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  didn't  know  the  convention  was  to  be 
held,  or  the  parade  would  not  have  been  called  for  that  day' — A.  I 
think  he  told  mc  so. 

Q.  Were  the  white  persons  that  you  saw  there  armed? — A.  1  saw 
small-arms — pistols.     I  saAV  no  larue  arms. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  thinu'  for  i>ersons,  black  or  white,  to  carry 
pistols,  is  it  * — A.  I  saw  very  few  black  men  with  i)istols,  even  on  the 
day  of  our  convention. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them,  have  you  not  ? — A.  (),  yes. 

Q.  In  whose  law  office  did  this  man  tell  you  he  assisted  in  puttin.i>- 
away  arms  the  night,  or  several  nights,  before  ? — A.  I  cannot  exactly 
remend^er  the  office.  I  can  tell  you  whose  house  the  arms  were  moved 
from. 

Q.  You  said  \'ou  were  told  they  were  put  in  a  lawyer's  office  near  the 
court-house? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

(^).  Whose  office  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  office  in  which  they 
were  i)nt,  but  I  ktiow  the  place  from  which  they  were  taken. 

Q.  Whose  i>lace? — A.  Lawyer  Berry's. 

i}.  Lawyer  l>crry*s  house  ? — A.  His  house,  or  office,  or  yard,  or  some 
adjoining  building. 

Q.  You  don't  renuMuber  whose  office  they  were  put  into? — A.  T  do  not 
think  lie  named  the  otlice. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  Thomas  Kennedy.  He  also  said  that 
another  man  assisted,  or  a  young  lady  who  used  to  stay  with  him. 

Q.  AVas  Thomas  Kennedy  white  or  colored  ? — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  he  live? — A.  He  did  live  in  Waterbury,  and  I 
suppose  he  does  now;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  no  arms? — A.  Only  small-arms — pistols. 

Q.  Did  not  the  chairman  remain  in  your  meeting  the  most  of  the  time 
your  convention  was  in  session? — A.  He  was  there;  I  recollect  seeing* 
iiim  several  tinies,  but  my  attention  was  so  taken  up  with  the  conduct 
of  the  convention  that  I  did  not  particularly  notice  how  long  he  staid 
or  when  he  went  away. 

Q.  Did  not  everything  pass  otf  pleasantly  at  your  convention  ? — A.  O, 
yes,  there  was  no  <*ollision;  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of,  only  tlie 
condemnatory  remarks  of  these  men. 

Q.  Didn't  they  (•xi)ress  themselves  disap[)oiided  at  being  called  there 
to  a  parade  when  none  was  to  take  ])lace  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  you 
may  term  it;  they  expressed  their  condemnation 

Q.  Didn't  they  ex[>ress  their  disai»i»oiidment  at  being  brouglit  there 
for  the  i)nrpose  of  a  parade  when  none  was  to  take  place? — A.  I  did  not 
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l)articularly  liear  tlicMu  say  "parade";  tliey  expressed  tlieir  disappoint- 
ment at  the  cliaiifie  of  jdan. 

Q.  Did  yon  liear  tliein  say  Avliat  plan? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  know 
anything-  al)out  tlieir  orijiinal  plan. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  tlie  plan  in  that  connection  ? — A.  They 
said  they  were  assembled  there  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  What  purpose? — A.  That  I  didn't  hear;  I  suppose  there  were  two 
causes  for  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  were  two  causes  for  that  ? — A.  I  did  not 
say  that  I  knew  it;  I  said  I  supposed  so. 

Q.  You  supposed  they  were  there  for  some  purpose  different  from 
wliat  they  professed? — A.  The  circumstances  implied  that. 

Q.  And  when  the  chairman  came  and  told  you  there  would  be  no 
parade,  and  said  that  if  they  had  known  that  the  convention  was  to  be 
held  no  ])arade  would  have  been  appointed — after  that  do  you  say  then' 
was  some  evil  purpose  behind  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that,  oul}^  what 
was  implied  by  the  circumstances. 

Q.  From  these  circumstances  why  do  you  undertake  to  draw  un- 
friendly inferences  ? — A.  I  simply  state  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
facts. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  their  j)urpose  to  be  peaceable,  as  tlie  affair 
passed  off  peaceably? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  my  suppositions  would  be 
admitted. 

Q,  But  you  have  given  a  good  man  suppositions  ? — A.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  me  here, 

Q.  You  are  under  oath  and  I  am  not;  you  are  sworn  here;  do  you 
consider  that  you  are  sworn  here  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  advan- 
tage ? — A.  I  am  sworn  to  defend  myself  in  what  I  deem  my  rights, 

Q.  Are  you  sworn  to  see  to  what  extent  you  can  get  the  advantage 
over  somebody  else? — A.  Y'ou  may  call  it  so  if  you  i)lease. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  Are  you  sworn  to  say  anything  but  the  truth,  as  you  understand 
it? — A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  I  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Y'ou  are  a  lawyer  by  profession,  are  you  not  ? — A.  I  practice  a 
little. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  j'Ott  understand  those  clubs  came  to  be  assembled  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  su' ;  I  knew  nothing  of  their  assembling  there  until  that 
morning — about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  da}*  of  the  meeting  of 
our  convention ;  the  sun  had  hardly  risen  when  I  was  informed  ;  a  man 
came  down  to  me  very  much  excited  about  it,  and  informed  me. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee called  them  or  some  one  else  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Were  the  three  election  commissioners  of  the  county  Democrats  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  one  Avas  a  Eepul)li('an;  he  didn't  sign  the  returns,  though. 

Q,  So  far  as  you  know,  were  all  the  managers  of  the  election  in  that 
county  Democrats  ? — A.  They  AA-ere  all  Democrats. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  the  clerks  all  Democrats  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
about  the  clerks  ;  all  the  appointees  were  Democrats,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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GEOIUIE  WASinXGTON. 

ChaRLKSTON,  S.  C,  Janitanj  2.">,  1879. 

George  AVashington  (colored)  swoiii  and  cxainiued. 
By  tlie  Chairman  : 

Question.  Wliciv  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Colleton  County,  in 
the  town  of  Waterbury. 

Q.  How  lonji'  liave  you  lived  there  I — A.  ^iuee  180(5,  when  1  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Army  as  ;i  soldier. 

Q.  A  Cuited  States  sohlier  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  i)reseut  at  the  hist  eh'ction  in  Waterbury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
from  six  o'ldoeh  in  the  uuu'uinj;'  until  about  ten  o'eh)ek  at  nij;ht. 

Q.  lu  what  capacity  were  you  tliere!! — A.  As  challenger  on  the  I'e- 
])ubliean  side, 

(^).  Tell  what  occurred  there  that  da\ . — A.  As  soon  as  we  .^ot  the  boxes 
and  o])ened  them  the  votinj^'  began,  and  everything  went  on  all  right 
for  a  while.  Mr.  Fishnum  was  challenger  on  the  Democratic  si<le;  I  was 
on  the  lvei»ublican  side.  I  proposed  to  ]Mr.  Fishman,  said  I,  ",Mr.  F^ish- 
man,  now  whenever  a  man  comes  \\\)  to  vote  that  bears  the  apix'aram-e 
of  a  man,  1  shall  not  challenge  him  if  he  comes  to  vote  on  your  side,  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  on  our  side,  so  that  we  can  get  along  (juickly 
aud  pleasantly."  Tie  said  that  was  all  right;  so  the  voting  began.  One 
or  two  white  gentlemen  voted,  after  that  there  came  up  a  colored  man 
to  vote,  and  Fishman  obJecte<l  to  his  vote  immediately,  saying  he  was 
not  21  years  old.  The  young  man  said  he  was.  They  argueil  over  it 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Fi.shman  trying  to  keep  the  young  man  from 
voting.  When  F'ishman  got  through  with  his  long  talk,  I  thought  it  was 
a  chance  for  me  to  say  something  too,  so  I  turned  to  the  young  num  and 
said,  "Do  you  know  that  you  are  21  years  old?"  and  lie  said,  "Yes." 
Then  I  said,  "Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath  V  and  he  said,  "Yes." 
I  said,  "If  you  swear  that  yiui  are  21  years  old  when  you  are  not,  and 
vote,  do  you  know  what  will  be  doiu;  with  you?"  He  said,  "Yes,  sir; 
I  will  be  sent  tt»  the  ])enitentiary  for  i)erjury."  Then  I  demanded  that 
he  l)e  sworn,  but  they  <lid  not  allow  it.  From  that  time  on,  every  colored 
man  of  the  whole  ir)()  that  (-anu*  up  to  vote  Mr.  Fishman  chaUenged  his 
vote,  whoever  he  might  be.  Some  of  them  he  tried  to  make  a]>i>ear  foolish 
or  crazy ;  he  asked  them  where  their  homes  were — not  only  in  w  hat 
town,  but  in  what  county  or  State.  He  asked  them  what  counties 
joined  their  c«uinties.  Some  of  them  did  not  know.  Then  I  said, 
"Don't  take  advantage  because  tliey  don't  know  all  al)out  the  nia])." 
The  managers  allowed  sonu^  of  them  to  vote  and  sonu',  of  them  didn't 
at  all.  Another  man  he  challenged  he  asked  had  he  paid  his  jxdltax, 
and  the  young  man  said,  "Yes."  They  denied  that,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  down  to  the  tax-books,  and  1  don't  know  whether 
the  committee  went  down  there  or  not;  at  any  rate,  i)retty  soon  after- 
war<ls  they  came  and  said  that  he  hadn't.  The  committee  was  com- 
])osed  of  two  white  gentlemen.  A  white  gentleman  who  was  there  ]>aid  his 
taxesfor  him, and  after  that  tliey  allowed  him  to  vote.  The  thing  went  on; 
Fishnum  ball\  whacking  the  colored  ]»eo])le  so  badly  that  some  of  them 
would  actually  come  up  to  the  jkiIIs  with  their  \-otes  in  their  hands,  and 
when  they  got  to  the  ])olls,  if  they  had  Ivepnl)lican  votes,  he  would  say  to 
them  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  What  ticket  are  you  going  to  vote,  sir  ?"  Then  the 
colored  man  would  b*'  so  frightened  that  he  would  ilroj)  the  ticket,  and 
I  would  sa>  .  *'  \'ote;  don't  be  afraid;  exercise  your  rights  as  a  freeman, 
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and  vote  the  ticket  that  yon  want  to."  I  listened  to  that  as  low^  a.s  I 
conhl  stand  it,  and  then  I  ,u'ave  Mr.  Fishinan  some  pretty  short  ([nes- 
tions;  1  tohl  liim  that  the  way  he  was  atttinji"  was  too  h>w  for  a  .uentle- 
nuui  to  (hj.  Tlicn  he  put  his  hand  behind  liiin,  and  I  said,  ''Mr.  Fish- 
man,  pistols  don't  scare  nie;  1  have  ta(!ed  ritle  bullets  for  three  years." 
After  that  the  inana*;ers  seemed  to  be  more  liberal  in  allowin<i-  the  col- 
ored people  to  vote  than  before.  They  were  so  lil)eral  tliat  'Sir.  Fishnian 
said  to  the  mana,tj:ers,  "If  I  challenge  votes  and  you  let  everybody  vote 
there  is  no  use  in  my  challen,i;iu<;';  1  wUl  <;et  up  and  go  away;"  and  he 
got  up  and  went  away  for  awhile,  pretending  to  be  angry  at  the  numagers, 
but  pretty  soon  he  got  back  there  again.  The  i^lace  where  they  were 
voting  was  arranged  about  this  way :  there  wijs  a  tal)le  set  1)ack  across  the 
door.  I  kept  seeing  white  men  c<nning  in  and  voting  while  the  colored  men 
could  not  get  in,  or  did  not  get  in.  I  said  to  myself,  "What  does  this 
mean?"  I  said  to  the  committee,  "There  is  some  arrangement  here  to 
shut  otf  somebody,  and  the  colored  voters  are  being  all  shut  off."  One 
of  the  managers  said,  "O,  that  is  nothing;  the  colored  votes  will  begin 
to  come  in  presently."  Right  by  the  door,  about  that  distance  from  the 
door,  there  was  a  lot  of  colored  people  on  the  steps,  and  between  them 
an  I  the  door  there  was  a  lot  of  white  men,  and  when  peojde  caaie  up  to 
vote,  whenever  a  white  ni  m  caine,  the  crowd  on  the  steps  would  open 
a  way  through  and  let  him  com3  in  thr(mgh  the  door  and  vote,  and 
whenever  a  colored  man  came  they  would  hold  their  places,  and  would 
not  let  him  tlirough,  so  it  took  a  long  time  for  them  to  get  through. 

Q.  State  who  iield  them  back  ? — A.  There  were  these  constables  ap- 
pointed by  the  court — constabularj*,  I  think  you  might  call  them.  They 
Avere  placed  on  the  steps,  and  some  of  them  at  the  door;  and  Avhat 
frightened  us  more  than  anything  else  w  as,  that  the  judge  had  not  ad- 
journed court,  saying  that  he  might  have  a  call  for  court  again.  So  the 
constables  had  very  easy  power  to  hold  them.  They  sat  there  on  the 
stei)s  as  tight  as  they  could  ram,  but  still  once  in  a  while  a  Eepul)lican 
would  manage  to  work  his  way  to  the  polls.  Then  they  rigged  up 
another  plan.  The  judge's  stand  was  here.  {Witness  went  on  to  explain 
the  shape  of  the  room  and  the  location  of  supervisors,  managers,  tables, 
ballot-boxes,  &c.)  There  were  two  doors  to  the  room — this  front  door, 
where  i)eople  generally  put  m  their  votes,  and  then  there  was  a  back 
door.  Xotice  had  been  given  in  the  moriiing  that  nobody  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  at  the  back  door,  and  no  Republicans  were  allowed 
to  go  in  at  that  door;  but  white  men — Democrats — kept  coming  up  the 
back  way  ami  in  at  that  door.  I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  managers, 
"I  tliouglit  you  gave  orders  very  i>lainthat  everybody  should  go  in  the 
front  way,  and  that  nobody  wouhl  be  allowed  to  come  in  the  back  way." 
He  said,  "I  have  given  orders  that  none  should  come  that  back  way," 
but  still  they  kept  coming  all  the  same.  By  and  by,  after  a  long  time, 
the  crowd  began  to  slack  away,  and  then  Republicans  could  come  up 
and  vote.  I  was  there  all  day.  I  just  merely  went  out  once  or  twice 
not  more  than  fifty  yards,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  poll 
closed  at  night.  I  was  the  flrst  colored  man  at  the  polls  to  see  them 
opened,  and  after  I  came  up  soon  others  came  up.  I  was  there  to  see 
the  first  beginning  and  the  last  ending. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  efforts  made  to  arrest peoj>le  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
were  driven  away  from  the  polls. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  How  ?  Why,  they  were  just  tohl  to  leave,  or  they 
Avould  be  sent  to  the  peiut(uitiary.  In  a  certain  case  there  was  a  man 
taken  up,  and  then  they  told  him  they  would  give  him  a  drink  of  Avhisky 
if  he  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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Q.  A  colored  iiiiiu  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lie  was  offV'r<'(l  ."iO  cents,  and  lie  told 
them  tliat  was  too  sniall  a  i>rice.  Then  tliey  oH'ere*!  him  a  drink  of 
wliisky  besides,  and  he  said  he  would  vote  the  Democratic  tick<'t.  lie 
dnink  the  wliisky,  and  after  he  had  draiilc  it  lie  would  not  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  after  all. 

Q.  Not  after  he  ^ot  tlie  whisky  * — A.  No,  sir;  an<l  wlien  he  said  he 
would  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  they  said  that  if  he  voted  they 
would  jint  him  in  the  ])eiiitentiary.  I  said  to  him  to  insist  on  his  ri;;ht 
to  vote;  said  I,  "  Stand  ri^ht  where  you  are;  put  in  your  ballot  like  a 
free  man,  and,  if  it  must  be,  die  for  your  rights  to-day." 

I>y  Mr.  McDonald: 
Q.  Was  that  after  he  got  the  diink  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  if  he 
irafi  drunk  he  knew  more  than  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Then  they 
would  not  let  him  vote  at  all,  and  dro\'e  him  otf.  1  made  mention  of 
this  to  Mr.  Henderson.  1  said,  "Is  this  the  way  you  intenil  to  iuiiore 
the  rights  of  ]»i)or,  ignorant  people?"  He  said — and  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  it  froui  him,  for  1  had  always  before  thought  him  a  straight,  fair 
man — he  said,  "  1  am  dis[)Osed  to  stretch  the  hiw  to-day  in  order  to  beat 
these  iuferual  Ki'imblicans."  1  said,  "Well,  you  have  got  the  whole 
tiling  in  youi-  hands,  and  can  do  what  you  are  a  mind  W)',  there  must  be 
no  chance  foi-  us."     That  is  about  the  last  of  my  seeing  the  vote. 

J>y  the  CiiAimiAN: 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  vote  counted? — A.  When  it  came  to  the  counting 
of  the  votes,  I  went  to  look.  I  stood  uj)  there  and  kept  a  good  lookout 
at  it.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  tliem  pnll  out  liftcen  votes  all  at  once— out  of 
one  ticket.  They  unfolded  a  big  Democratic  ticket,  and  inside  of  it 
were  fifteen  little  tickets — tissue  tickets,  I  believe  1  have  heard  them 
called.  I  looked  at  that  and  thinks  1,  "That  is  mighty  strange,"  but  I 
said  nothing  just  then.  They  went  on,  and  went  on,  and  went  on,  and 
pulh'd  out  other  tickets  of  the  same  kind — big  tickets  with  a  lot  of  little 
ones  inside.  1  have  been  in  politics  from  the  beginning,  but  I  never 
saw  a  thing  so  strange  as  that  before.  The  ticket  was  folded  in  this 
Avay;  the  big  ticket  was  folded  np  .so,-  the  little  tickets  were  ])ut  inside 
of  it,  so.     1  got  hold  of  one  of  those  little  tickets  afterwards. 

By  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  Have  you  one  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  <me. 

The  Ciiaikman.  Hand  it  to  the  stentigraidier,  so  that  a  copy  of  it  can 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ticket,  as  nearly  i\ /((('-.simile  as  is 
possible  to  mak«'.  It  was  ])rinted  on  the  thinnest  possible  pajier,  and 
was  about  two-thirds  less  in  length  than  the  following:] 

COE.L.ETOIV  COITNTY. 


Fill-  ^iovcnidi-, 

Wiiilr  niini]iti>ii. 

Lit-iitfiiiint  L'DVfriioi-, 

W.  n.  SiiniiMiin. 

Seci«  tiirv  i>f  state, 

11  M!  Sims. 

Attonu'V-ufcncral, 

Lcniy  F.  Voimians. 

Cmnptiiillri- ;:rinial, 

■  lohlisoll  W.i.j. I. 

'i'liiisMicr, 

S.  L.  Lcaiihait. 

Suprrinf I'lnlciit  of  fdiic.'Jtion, 

Uu^li  S.  TliiiiiipsDii. 

Ailjntaiit  anil  in.sjicctor-gi'Ufral, 

K.  W.  .Moi.se. 
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Coii;;ri«s — l-"iftli  Distiict, 

a.  D.  Tillniau. 

Staff  si-iiator. 

llobcrt  Fi.slilmiiie. 

*  Kt'jiieseutatives, 

C  (i.  HfiiiU'i-.sou, 

J.  X.  Cuiiimiu^s, 

AVni.  MiUee,  , 

W.  S.  Minus, 
^\^  (}.  Smith. 
Count  V  ('idiimissioners, 
Jain.'s  Maxwell, 
4.  II.  KniL'ht, 
T.  K.  Williams. 
Pri>l)atf  Jml^'c, 
B.  Stokes. 
School  Commissioner, 
A.  F.  O'Brien. 

By  the  ('haikman  : 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  I  noticed  the  inana<;ei'  as  he  nn- 
fohled  the  ticket,  and  I  noticed  a  cniion.s  tliinjj;-  about  it.  When  he 
opened  Ids  ticket  lie  did  not  o]>en  it  up  this  way,  but  lie  opened  it  keep- 
\n<^  the  fold  on  the  under  side.  When  they  kept  turning-  up  large  tick- 
ets with  little  tickets  inside  of  them  I  said  to  William  Poole,  "  What  is 
up?"  for  I  thought,  "This  means  something;  they  are  going  to  put  the 
ga<T  and  bit  on  us  now."  l*o(de  said  it  was  all  right,  but  I  thought  all 
the  while  it  was  all  wrong.  Sure  enough,  when  they  got  through  count- 
ing there  were  280  votes  more  than  the  i)oll-list  called  for.  They  drew 
out  the  2S()  tickets,  and  when  they  were  done  drawing  out  they  had 
drawn  out  and  destroyed  tour  Democratic  tickets  and  all  the  balance 
were  Re])ublican.     They  did  not  have  any  mercy  on  us  at  all. 

Q.  Out  of  280  torn  up  all  were  IJepublican  except  four  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
four  or  hvc.  After  that  I  got  disgusted  and  come  out.  I  said  there  was 
no  use  of  looking  on  any  longer;  if  the  Democrats  had  learned  to  vote 
lifteen  tickets  at  once  the  Eepuldicans  might  as  well  give  up,  unless 
they  learned  how  to  vote  thirty  at  once,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Q.  How  man}'  tissue  tickets  were  there  in  the  box  in  all  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  A  good  many  ? — A.  O,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  there  ? — A.  Charlie  Palmer. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Republican  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he  claimed  to  be, 
but  he  was  afhliating  with  the  Demijcrats  very  much  that  day.  I  thought 
he  was  aftiliating  with  them  too  much.  I  noticed  one  thing  all  through 
the  day,  the  Democrats  were  saying  to  him,  "Charlie,  come  and  take  a 
drink  of  whiskey";  but  Charlie  didn't  drink  any,  and  kept  sober  all 
day ;  but  when  they  began  to  count  the  vote,  Charlie  then  went  to  get- 
ting whisky  to  drink,  and  before  the  count  was  finished  Charlie — if  it  is 
necessary  I  can  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it — Charlie  was  comi)letely 
dnuik,  and  i)ut  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  went  out  and  stood 
under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  court-house  as  drunk  as  he  could  be. 

Q.  Was  that  when  he  began  to  affiliate  with  the  Democrats  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  exactly  when  h(.'  began  to  affiliate  with  the  Democrats. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  returned  as  cast  there  during  the  day  ? — A. 
1  think  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  in  all. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  return  as  being  Eepublican  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Which  had  the  majority  by  the  returns? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have 
been  at  that  poll  at  every  election  since  1808,  the  first  election  after  the 
colored  I'eoplt"  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  with  every  ettbrt  the  Demo- 
crats could  make,  and  they  made  every  eftbrt  they  could,  they  never 
could  carry  a  majority. 
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Q.  Wliich  luul  tlio  majority  in  tlic  county  ? — A.  Tlio  ]J('i)iil)licaiis  had 
tlie  inajoiity  in  the  county.  Wlicn  tlu'  IJcpublicans  ran  two  tickets, 
thentlie  Democrats  beattheiu  only  by  540  odd,  and  at  this  hist  election 
the  peo])le  were  aroused  more  than  they  evei-  were  before. 

Q.  Was  there  any  dis])osition  aiiion<;-  the  black  liepublicans  to  vote  th.e 
Democratic  ticket? — A.  Only  a  few.  1  will  tell  you  how  that  arrived, 
t«)0.  The  major,  here,  and  ]\iajor  I5nrbrid<;e  were  both  running'  for  the 
senate;  a  few  voted  for  Major  litirbiid^c,  and  others  voted  tor  .Major 
]\ryers  and  some  <;(>t  mad  because  the  major  ^iot  the  iiomiuation  and 
Major  liurbridye  (lidn't,  and  they  voted  the  Demociatic  ticket. 

Q.  How  nuiny  ? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  snjtpose  ? — A.  I  sui)i)ose,  as  near  as  I  could 
brin<i'  it  to  save  my  life,  they  could  not  have  ^'ot  more  than  one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  black  Republicans  went  off  and  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket? 

The  Witness.  At  the  convention  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. — A.  I  should supi)ose  four  or  five;  I  think  fi\e. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  Democracy  could  not  have  gotten  over  one 
hundred  colored  votes  at  that  voting  jdacef — A.  O,  no,  sir;  certainly 
not  o\er  one  hundred. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  this  convention? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  nc>t  a  member  of 
the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  rifle-clubs  that  day? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  but  1  <lid  not 
pay  much  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  members  of  the  rifle-chibs  were  there  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  ^h\  ^McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  taken  part  in  the  elections  ever  since  colored 
men  have  been  allowed  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  In  1870  and  1874  you  went  for  Mr.  Greene  and  his  party? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  against  Governor  Chamberlain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Did  you  take  a  pretty  active  part  at  that  tune  ? — A.  I  did  all  I 
could,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  Colleton  County  go  before;  for  which  candidate? — A. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  got  the  most  v^otes. 

Q.  Did  he  get  tlie  most  votes  or  the  largest  count  ? — A.  He  got  the 
most  votes,  sir. 

(}.  Y<m  think  he  got  the  most  votes  ? — A.  Xo,  sir,  1  don't  think  it, 
I  know  it ;  1  «lon't  think  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  went  for  (rreene  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  years  ago  you  worked  and  \'oted  with  the  Democrats,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  don't  want  you 
to  iMit  nu'  down  as  a  Denux-rat,  tlu)Ugh. 

(}.  lUit  you  attiliated  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Twill  tell  y(m  why  I 
done  it:  the  Democrats  promised  me  that  they  intended  to  be  friends 
to  the  colored  men;  that  they  were  disjxtsed  to  live  in  union  and  har- 
mony with  us,  and  so  we  helped  them  into  power;  but  Just  as  soon  as 
they  got  in  power  they  took  tlieir  guns  and  went  down  on  the  Ashapoo 
among  the  ignorant  i)eo])le  to  gobble  them  up.  I  said  to  them  before- 
hand, "Hwhen  you  get  into  power  you  ]»unisli  mypeo]>leand  break  the 
])romises  that  you  have  made  to  us,  I  will  tight  you  to  the  bitter  end." 
They  did  break  their  promises,  but  I  am  going  to  kec])  luine.  1  am 
tighting  them  to-day,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  on  fighting  them  to  the 
bitter  end. 
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Q.  Ijiit  at  the  election  of  187G  you  went  witli  the  Democrats! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

().  Were  those  colored  Tiien  on  the  Kickapoo  ! 

Tlie  "Witness.  Xot  Kiekup;  it  is  kick  down,  now,  Avith  me  and  the 
Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  Ashapoo  is  the  place  he  speaks  of. 

By  Mr.  ]\Ir Donald  : 

Q.  Aslmpoo  ])e  it  then.  It  was  on  account  of  those  arrests  n])on  tlie 
Asliai>oo  that  ycm  altiliated  with  the  l{ei)ub]icans  ? — A.  I  will  tell  yon 
how  it  was:  when  they  turned  al>out  and  thiu.u'  James  Martin,  the  clerk, 
out  of  his  oftice — that  was  tlie  first  step.  When  they  took  guns  ami 
went  down  after  John  Poole — that  was  the  second  ste]).  Then  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  huA'C  deceived  me;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you." 

Q.  Were  not  these  men  prosecuted  and  convicted  by  negro  testi- 
mony?— A.  Yes,  sir;  by  negro  testimony  jnst  like  some  that  you  have 
here  to-day,  that  can  be  bonglit  to  come  and  tell  any  sort  of  a  story  that 
yon  want  them  to,  for  a  little  money. 

Q.  That  is  mrt  answering  my  question.  Were  not  these  people  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  negroes,  and  before  negro 
jurors? — A.  AVhite  i)eople  made  tlie  affidavits  themselves,  and  then  put 
colored  people  on  for  witnesses. 

i}.  It  Avas  by  colored  testimony  that  they  were  con  vie' ed,  then? — A. 
Bnt  Avhite  people  started  the  business. 

Q.  Can  yon  not  answer  a  straight  qnestion? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

().  Then  answer  whether  it  was  not  on  colored  testimony  before  a 
colored  jury  that  these  men  were  convicted? — A.  Some  Avere  white  and 
some  Avere  colored,  together;  they  Avere  not  entirely  colored,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  those  colored  i)eople  doAvn  there  beaten  and  abused  by 
the  lve])nblicans  for  voting  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  They  hadn't 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  then  ;  this  Avas  done  before  they  had  A'oted. 

Q.  They  had  voted  before  that  time? — A.  i^o,  sir;  they  hadn't. 

Q.  Had  they  not  expressed  themseh'es  in  faA'or  of  the  Democratic 
party  ?  I  ask  you  if  they  Avere  not  beateu  and  abused  by  the  men  who 
Avere  afterAvards  arrested,  and  if  the  men  Avho  beat  and  abused  them 
Avere  not  Eepul)licans  Avho  beat  and  abused  them  on  account  of  their 
])olitics? — A.  2so,  sir;  it  Avas  not  on  account  of  ])olitics.  I  Avill  tell  you 
liOAv  it  Avas  :  there  were  some  men  that  would  Avork  for  the  rice  planters 
doAvn  there  at  a  very  Ioav  price,  and  others  foi'uied  a  society  among  them- 
selves agreeing  that  none  should  work  under  a  certain  i»rice,  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths.  They  Avent  out  and  stopped  these  loAv-i)riced 
men  from  AAorking  under  i)rice ;  that  Avas  wluit  the  trouble  Avas  about ; 
there  Avas  no  politics  about  it. 

Q.  A  sort  of  lal)or  h^ague  AAas  formed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  these  people  Avho  AA'ere  beaten  had  expressed  themselACs  in 
faA'or  of  the  Denujcratic  party,  had  they  not  ? — A.  Only  a  fcAv  of  them. 

Q.  And  because  these  men  Avere  beaten  and  abused,  and  because 
the  men  Avho  beat  and  abused  them  Avere  arrested,  tried,  ami  con- 
victed, therefore  you  left  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  Some  of  them  Avere 
put  in  jail  and  uevei-  tried ;  some  were  kept  there  in  jail  for  tweh'e 
months. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you  at  all.  I  asked  if  that  Avas 
the  cause  Avhy  you  lett  the  Deiuocratic  party,  because  these  men  Avere 
beaten  and  abused  for  Avorking  umler  Avages  ? — A.  No,  sir.  What  caused 
me  to  leave  the  Democratic  jiarty  Avas  because  these  men  Avent  down 
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tliere  oii  those  i)e()[)l('  and  ptnsecutcd  tlicm  in  waNsand  lasli ions  without 
liiAV;  a  coiistabh'  could  haxe  jioiic  down — 1  coidil  have  j;one  (h)wn  if  I 
bad  been  constahh- — and  luiuiiilit  them  uj)  witlioiit  any  trouble;  but 
these  men  hunted  tliem  as  cruelly  as  if  they  were  so  many  foxes. 

Q.  So  because  you  think  that  these  men  who  were  tried  on  negro 
testimouy,  and  beibre  juries  i>artly  white  and  ])artly  colored,  were  very 
innocent  and  jx'rsecuted  men,  you  left  the  Democratic;  party  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  say  1  left  that  party  because  the  Democrats  did  do  wrong;  be- 
cause they  didn't  keep  their  promises  when  they  i)romise<l  to  (h)  Justly 
and  honorably  by  the  colore<l  i)eoi>le.  I  sai<l  to  them,  when  I  saw  this 
nu'an  falsehood,  "Gentlemen,  your  word  is  worthless,  and  I  leave  you." 
I  ha<l  no  more  contidence  in  them,  that  is,  politically;  otherwise,  we 
would  be  friendly. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  a  ticket  there  that  day  with — how  many  little 
tickets  in  it  f— A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  those  fifteen  smaller  tickets  '. — A.  They  were 
taken  out — the  outside  ticket  was  a  large  one,  and  that  v.as  torn  up. 
The  law  says  the  wrapped  ticket  should  be  torn  up.  They  tore  up  the 
large  outside  ticket  ami  ]>nt  in  the  little  tickets. 

Q.  And  tow  up  the  balance'^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  your  conqdaint  is  that  they  counted  the  small  tickets  instead 
of  the  large  ones  ? — A.  No,  sir;  my  coni]>laint  is  that  instead  of  i)utting 
in  the  outside  ticket,  they  tore  that  u])  and  i)ut  in  the  inside  one,  as  I 
understood  it.     The  reason  Avhy  they  did  that 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  simply  for  facts,  not  for  reasons  ? — A.  All  right. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  that  the  challenger  on  the  i)art  <jf  the  Democratic  party 
was  Fishman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  challenged  a  great  many  ])ersons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y<m  say  that  any  voter  who  offered  to  take  the  oath  that  he  was  a 
(]ualified  voter  at  that  ])recinct,.and  had  not  voted  at  any  other  i)recinct, 
was  refused  by  the  managers;  was  anyone  so  refused? — A.  Certainly,  sir. 

(}.  Now,  give  me  a  nauie? — A.  The  name  of  one  is  ^Yesley  Jenlo. 

Q.  He  ottered  to  take  the  oath  that  he  was  a  qualitied  voter? — A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  voted  at  any  other  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

().  He  was  rejected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  On  what  ground? — A.  On  the  ground  that  he  was  not  old  enough. 

Q.  Who  nnide  tlie  challenge  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  old 
enough? — A.  ^Ir.  Fishman. 

(}.  What  statement  did  Mr.  Fishman  make  in  regard  to  his  age? — A. 
AYell,  Mr.  Henderson  nuule  an  explanation. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  not  quite  old  enough;  but 
I  have  found  since  that  he  was  old  enough. 

Q.  You  did  m)t  i»ro\'e  it  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  them  he  was 
old  enough,  but  they  ruled  against  me. 

Q.  Did  they  not  ai)peal  to  the  county  i)oll-book  to  see  if  his  name  was 
there  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  find  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  ain't  law. 

Q.  They  did  not  lind  his  name  on  the  poll-book,  as  assessed  for  i)oll- 
tax  '? — A.  No.  sir.  They  <lid  not  goto  the  i>oll-l)ooks  about  him — I  just 
remend)er  it. 

Q.  r.ut  on  the  statenu-nt  made  the  managers  decided  he  was  not  old 
enough? — A.  No,  sir;  1  clainunl  he  had  a  rigiit  to  vote;  1  asked  the 
Sui)ervisor  to  note  them  down  upon  his  l)ook,  because  I  told  Fishman 
then  and  there  that  if  they  prevented  Wesley  from  voting,  of  course 
Wesley  would  have  a  right  t)  go  before  the  court  and  prove  that  he  w.is 
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old  onon,2:li.  And  then  Wesley  Avrote  to  his  owners,  and  they  gave  him 
a  statement  that  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

Q.  Now  give  me  the  name  of  another  who  ottered  to  take  the  oath  that 
he  was  a  <inalilied  voter? — A.  Well,  there  are  several  others,  but  I  don't 
know  their  names. 

Q.  You  ouglit  to  remember  tlie  names  of  men  who  went  to  the  tax- 
book  ? — A.  VVell,  I  told  y(>u  one.    Mr.  Black,  our  sheriff^  is  one. 

Q.  Was  he  refused  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell  you  that ;  you  can't  Avind  me, 
sir.  I  told  you  that  Sheriff  Black  was  one  of  a  committee  who  went  to 
the  tax-book, 

Q.  Whose  lurne  did  he  go  to  look  after  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  fellow's 
na!iie  ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  That  man  and  these  men  you  have  spoken  of  are  all  that  you  can 
recalle^t  now  ? — .V.  Th'.n-e  was  a  good  many  parties  that  was  prevented 
fron  voting  that  [  don't  knowth'Mr  names ;  the  reason  F  didn't  get  their 
nainss  was  because  I  asked  the  supervisor  to  take  the  names,  but  he 
didn't  do  it ;  I  asked  him  here  for  the  list,  but  he  didn't  have  it ;  I 
wanted  a  list  for  reference. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Xow  you  uiulertook  to  tell  what  your  complaint  was  about  the  tis- 
sue ballots  '! — A.  Well,  the  reason  1  tirst  noticed  them  was  by  their  fold- 
ing them  up  and  dropping  them  in  the  box  when  they  wtre  counting 
them.  If  they  had  held  tliem  away  from  the  box  I  would  not  have  said 
anything;  but  in  unfolding  them  they  would  let  them  drop  into  the 
box — that  is,  in  unrolling  them. 

Q.  2so\v  about  these  men  who  were  pr6secuted ;  who  prosecuted  these 
men,  white  or  bhu.-k  t — A.  The  white  men  got  warrants  out  for  them. 

Q.  Who  paid  their  jail  fees  ? — A.  They  kept  them  in  jail,  and  white 
men  i)aid  the  jail  fees,  and  went  down  to  the  store,  and  ottered  to  buy 
food  tor  them  to  eat,  as  the  sheriff  said  he  didn't  have  money  to  feed 

tluMII. 

Q.  You  say  one  was  kept  there  six  months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  was 
kept  there  nearly  twelve  mouths,  and  some  was  taken  up  afterwards  on 
the  saaie  charge ;  there  was  warniut  after  warrant  for  them  for  one 
while.  They  said  tliat  one  of  them  had  killed  a  man  away  back  in  186.5. 
Those  men  were  all  good  liepublicans. 

Q.  That  was  Democratic  justice  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  Democratic 
wrong,  and  I  don't  want  any  more  of  it. 


M.  D.  CHAVrS. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Saturday,  January  S,  1879. 

]\I.  D.  CiiAYis  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.   White  Hall,   Colleton 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  A  little  over  twelve  months. 
I  was  sent  there  by  the  conference  in  1878. 

Q.  AVhat  l)usiness  are  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  am  a  missionary. 

Q.  What  denomination  ? — A.  The  African  Methodist  Church. 

Q.  By  what  organization? — A.  By  the  conference. 

Q.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  part  did  you  take  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  T  was  ono  of  tlie 
candidates  for  tlie  house.  On  tlic  day  of  our  election,  1  think  it  was  tlie 
2ith  of  ()i'tol)er,  our  convention  at  Walterh(H(»n^ii  sat.  Tlie  conxcntion 
of  the  ritle-clul),  from  the  Demociatic  side,  (►f  course,  canu'  in  collisiou 
"with  us  then,  and  there  was  sonu^  threats  made.  Tlu'y  made  threats 
of  their  breaking-  up  our  convention,  hut  we  succeeded  in  carrying*  it 
throufjh.  After  the  convention  adjourned  the  cliairman  of  the  democratic 
]>arty  spoke  to  me  in  the  evening-,  and  told  nu*  we  liad  better  get  away 
from  the  town  as  soon  as  i)ossil)le,  for  fear  of  danger  or  something  of 
that  kin(L  Things  went  on  until  the  day  arrived  for  us  to  vote,  and  I 
was  then  at  (Ireen  Toud.  I  went  there  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
Quite  a  nund>er  of  men  appeared  there  to  vote,  but  the  ])ol]s  were  uot 
oi)ened.  After  staying  there  until  about  S  o'clock  we  wei-e  admitted 
into  the  room,  which  was  the  telegraph  room,  and  while  in  there  we  saw 
several  arms  conceale<l  under  the  bed. 

Q.  Was  that  where  the  voting  was  taking  i»lace '.' — A.  It  was  right 
where  we  antici]»ated  to  vote,  but  the  ])olls  would  not  be  oix'iied.  Dur- 
ing the  same  day  the  peoi)le  retunu'd  back  home,  or  a  greater  i)art  of 
them.  I  counted  on  the  ground  7.")(>  lJe])nl>licans.  AVe  wandered  about 
there  some  considerable  time  trying  to  find  out  why  the  polls  had  not 
been  opened,  aud  some  of  the  prominent  Democrats  tried  to  explain  wliy 
it  was  not  opened. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  they  make  ? — A.  They  said  it  Avas  some  plan 
formed  by  the  county  chairman  ;  he  said  that  he  refused  to  sAvear  in  the 
managers,  except  one  whom  he  swore  in  the  night  before  the  election 
day;  the  other  two  he  did  not  swear  in,  and  tohl  them  not  to  ai)pear. 
The  one  who  was  sw^orn  in,  Mr.  Pinckney,  api)eared;  the  other  two,  Mr. 
Patterson  and  ^fr.  Saunders,  did  not  appear.  We  stood  there  and  talked 
some,  and  he  seemed  to  be  interested  and  quite  in  symjjathy  with  ns, 
and  went  on  to  tell  us  the  plan  that  was  laid  down  l)y  which  they 
intended  to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said. — A.  Pinckney  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  wrong 
and  outrage  to  treat  the  colored  i>eople  that  way,  and  he  said  it  was  done 
to  keei>  the  Pepublican  voters  all  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  all  the 
large  places  where  the  l{epnl)licans  were  in  the  majority  from  getting  a 
large  vote  ;  that  at  all  the  large  ])olling  places  in  the  county  they  wanted 
to  defeat  us,  and  that  was  the  plan  they  made,  to  swear  in  one  and  uot 
the  other  two.  One  of  the  leading  1  )enu:»crats  told  me  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  several  others  that  heard  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  Until  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  in  fact,  1  staid  there  and  left  at  half  past  5  o'clock  on  the 
train. 

Q.  No  poll  was  opened  on  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  This  manager  staid  there,  but  the  others  did  not  come  ?— A.  The 
other  two  did  not  come. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  of  any  other  method  of  carrying  the  election? — 
A.  Yes,  sir :  they  said  there  Vas  to  be  a  new  poll ;  some  of  the  old  ])oll- 
ing  places  liad  been  abolished.  Within  two  years  there  was  an  old  poll 
named  Sinder's  Cross-Koads;  and  they  were  advised  by  some  parties 
there  would  be  a  new  i)oll  known  as  Liuder's  Cross-lvoads,  and  they  put 
3,000  votes  into  it  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  majority  of  the  count. 

Q.  Where  was  this  new  poll  established  ?— A.  At  Linder's  Cross- 
Eoads. 

Q.  Was  that  established  by  authority  of  law  ?— A.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be,  and  I  do  not  understand  it  was. 
42  so 
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Q.  IIow  are  ])()lls  established  in  this  State?— x\.  Of  course,  the  right 
is  in  the  le.uiNhitnre. 

Q.  ])()  you  know  anything  about  their  liaving  voted  at  this  place? — 
A.  There  was  a  box  that  went  in  Ironi  that  polh 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  it  have  ? — A.  A  gocxl  many. 

Q.  Did  they  count  tliem  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  counted  in. 

Q.  ])o  you  know  whetlier  anybody  attended  there  and  voted! — A. 
Not  from  the  Republican  side;  there  was  none  of  our  men  that  visited 
there  that  day. 

Q.  You  counted  these  750  men  at  your  poll;  A.  Yes,  .sir,  I  did;  some 
myself,  assisted  by  one  Democratic  man  on  the  ground. 

Q.  AVere  there  many  whites  there  f — A.  Xo,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  great 
many;  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  over  15  or  20. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  f — A.  Until  about  9  o'clock, 

Q.  AYas  there  an  attempt  made  by  any  of  those  Democrats  to  open 
the  polls  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  by  any  one  that  they  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AYas  there  any  place  you  could  go  to  vote  f — A.  There  was  some 
of  the  voters  there  15  miles  from  home,  and  the  nearest  ])oint  from  that 
was  ten  miles  farther. 

Q.  Did  the  people  go  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  principal  part  of  them 
went  home. 

Q.  \Yas  there  any  complaint  among  the  men  from  colored  peoj^le — 
did  they  say  much  about  it? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  it. 
Of  course,  they  didn't  say  much  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  like  my- 
self; I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  observed  there,  what  ticket  did  they  pro- 
pose to  vote  ? — A.  The  Republican  ticket,  solid. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Democrats  there "? — A.  I  did  not  see  one  on  the 
grounds.  It  Avas  reported  there  was  one  Democrat,  and  he  came  up  that 
<lay  and  spoke  for  himself,  and  said  they  had  called  him  a  ]^emocrat, 
but  he  intended  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  as  he  had  done  before. 

Q.  You  have  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  colored  people  of 
that  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  disposed  to  vote  in  the  last  election  in  Colleton 
County  ? — A.  They  were  tlisposed  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  I  went 
to  the  largest  places  where  the  largest  number  of  people  were,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  half  a  dozen  men 
that  would  say  that  they  intended  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Colored  men  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  AA^hat  is  the  colored  population  of  Colleton  ? — A.  Four  thousand. 

Q.  AYhat  is  the  white  '?— A.  Two  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  election  was  in  Colleton — how 
it  was  declared  ? — A.  It  was  declared  in  favor  of  the  Democrats ;  that  is 
they  declared  it  as  such. 

Q.  How  much  majority  did  they  declare  they  had  ? — A.  Their  num- 
l>ers  were  various.  I  think  it  was  once  about  3,000,  which  they  declared 
in  the  newspapers  ;  the  next,  I  think,  was  U,500. 

Q.  Tliey  cut  it  down  a  little,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  voting  places  in  the  county? — A.  I  do  not  exactly 
know ;  I  could  not  state,  positively. 

By  Air.  CA3IER0N  : 
Q.  AYas  the  Green  Pond  poll  visited  by  a  rifle  club  on  the  day  of  the 
election  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  during  the  time  I  staid  there.    They  had  or- 
ganized there,  however,  and  white  people  spent  the  night  there. 
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Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Fil'toen  or  twenty,  T  suppose,  from  wliat  they  in- 
formed me.     Some  i)romini'nt  men  told  me  al)ont  it. 

Q.  ITow  loni;-  liave  you  lived  in  Colleton  County  .' — A.  I  was  sent 
there  during-  the  last  (M»nferenee  year.  I  have  been  just  here  in  the 
county,  and  now  I  am  in  the  second  year. 

(}.  You  went  there  by  the  appointment  of  the  confereuce  as  Metho- 
dist minister  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  Iiave  spent  how  much  time  there  ? — A.  I  have  si)ent  one  con- 
ference year. 

Q.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  ccmference  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  become  a  candidate  tor  the  lejiislature  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  offered  about  the  time  it  came  in  contemi)lation. 

Q.  Were  you  nominated  by  any  convention? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  can\ass  of  the  county? — A.  Some  little,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  ycm  si)eak? — A.  I  spoke  at  ,Iohnsoid)orou,<;h, 
at  Ashei)oo,  Green  I'ond,  and  AVhite  Hall. 

Q.  At  this  ])recinct  of  CJreen  Pond,  Avas  there  a  villafic  there  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  some  little,  few,  stores  were  there — it  is  just  a  station  on  the 
road. 

Q.  On  what  road  ? — A.  On  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Eailroad. 

Q.  ])i(l  yon  vote  on  the  (hiy  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  time  did  you  say  you  went  to  Green  Pond  precinct  ? — A.  I 
was  there  before  the  election. 

Q.  From  what  ])lace  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  got  aboard  of  tlie  cars  near 
about  six  nules  on  the  other  side  of  Green  Pond,  and  after  I  got  there  I 
staid  until  about  5  o'ch)ck  in  the  evening. 

Q.  AYhat  is  the  principal  town  of  Colleton  County? — A.  Walter- 
borough. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Green  Pond  ? — A.  About  ten  miles. 

Q.  How  near  is  the  nearest  poll  from  (h-een  Pond  ? — A.  About  twelve 
miles  to  Jacksonville. 

(^).  How  near  is  this  Cross-Eoads  you  spoke  of? — A.  I  do  not  know; 
1  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  that  day  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  know  nothing  of  what  took  place  there  that  day  except  what 
you  heard  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  All  you  say  of  what  took  place  there  is  from  hearsay? — A.  Y'es, 
sir;  I  was  informed  that  b}'  some  prominent  Democratic  men. 

Q.  Was  it  hearsay? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  see  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  What  prominent  Democrat  informed  you  that  there  had  been  polls 
opened  there  that  (lay  ? — A,  Dr.  H.  E.  Bissel. 

(}.  Where  does  lie  live  ? — A.  On  the  Combahee,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Green  Pond. 

(}.  ])id  he  say  he  was  there? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  was  there, 
but  he  told  me  that  was  the  place. 

Q.  Y'ou  saw  him  at  (heen  I'ond  that  day? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  Green  Pond  to  this  other  place  ? — A. 
I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Is  it  not  -0  miles? — A.  I  cannot  say,  I  have  not  been  there;  I 
have  no  ich-a  how  far  it  is.  I  staid  at  Green  Pond  during  the  day,  and 
a  number  went  otV. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  that  of  the  managei-s  of  election  appointed  for  (.reen 
Pond  precinct  that  Pinckney  Henderson  was  the  only  one  who  ai>- 
l)eared  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  sav  that  he  told  vou  that  it  had  been  determined  before- 
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hand  tliat  tlicrc  was  to  be  no  election  at  Green  Pond?— A.  Xo,  sir;  lie 
did  not.  tell  nie  so  himself. 
By  the  Chaikman  : 
Q.  One  of  the  other  men  told  yon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

liy  :\rr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  So  he  did  not  tell  you  they  had  any  purpose  of  that  kind  ?— A.  Xo, 
sir:  Imt  he  said  that  it  was  very  stran^ie,  thouj^h,  that  the  inana,<»ers  did 
not  a])i)ear,  and  he  th<»n.iilit  it  was  very  wront;'. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Saunders  was  sick  ?— A.  He  said  that  Saunders 
was  not  sick,  and  tltat  they  ] massed  Green  Pond  in  the  ni<iht. 

Q.  AVho  was  that  gentlenian  that  gave  you  this  infoiination  ?— A.  Dr. 
Bissel  told  me  that. 

Q.  All  this  information  you  heard  was  given  you  by  Dr.  Bissel? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Yon  say  in  your  examination-in-cliief  tliere  was  a  box  sent  in  to 
the  Cross-ltoads,  with  books,  »S:c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ])ersonally  about  it  t — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  knew  from 
the  newsi»ai)ers  about  that ;  the  papers  said  how  many  were  counted, 
but  1  liave  IbiiiOtten. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  newspaper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  CiiAnniAN : 
Q.  Was  it  a  Democratic  newspaper? — A.  Yes,  sir;   the  Xews  and 
Courier. 

By  Mv.  McDonald  : 

Q.  Then,  it  was  not  from  Dr.  Bissel  that  you  got  the  information  that 
the  box  had  been  sent  in  from  there? — A.  Xo,  sir;  but  he  said  that  the 
X)lan  was  to  have  the  poll  established  at  a  place  not  known  to  the  voters 
of  the  county,  and  that  there  Mould  be  ;3,()0(>  votes  put  in.  After  seeing 
that  the  box  went  there,  by  the  papers,  of  course  it  must  be  true. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  received? — A.  I  do  not  know;  lam  un- 
al)le  to  say. 

Q.  You  were  advised,  then,  pretty  early  in  the  day  at  Green  Pond 
there  would  be  no  other  officer  of  election  than  Henderson  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  they  didn't  put  in  any  appearance  at  all.  Phickney  Henderson 
himself  staiil  there  until  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  not  informed  early  in  the  day  that  there  was 
not  to  be  a  poll  opened  there? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  have  this  conversation  with  Dr.  Bissel  ? — A. 
When  we  went  to  Green  Pond  he  was  there  in  this  room,  asleep  proba- 
bly, and  about  9  o'clock  I  had  this  conversation;  he  did  not  explain  it 
all  until  some  of  the  party  had  gone.  We  both  got  on  board  of  the  train 
together,  he  having  been  away  during  some  of  the  day,  but  had  returned. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  together  ? — A.  About  5  o'clock. 

(^).  Who  had  he  gone  oil"  with  during  the  day? — A.  He  went  off  on 
horseback. 

Q.  With  whom? — A.  I  think  he  went  off  alone. 

Q.  Wliat  time  did  he  go  awav? — A.  I  think  it  was  between  the  hours 
of  S  and  9. 

(}.  What  time  did  he  return  ? — A.  It  was  3. 

(^).  Did  not  quite  a  number  of  voters  that  were  there  go  to  Walter- 
l)orough  and  Jacksonville  after  they  learned  that  the  polls  were  not  to 
be  ojiened  at  Green  Pond? — A.  There  was  some  few  men  there  on  horses 
and  tliev  might  have  gone  to  Walterborough.    There  was  a  number  thar 
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started  to  <^o  to  Jacksonville,  but  ivtunied  a.iiaiu  sayinp:  that  the  dis- 
tance was  too  far.     There  was  crowds  of  thciii  tiiat  went  ii<;lit  back  home. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  not  (luite  a  number  went  off,  starting-  to  go 
to  this  place  to  vote  ? — A.  1  answer  by  sayin.i^-  that  some  started  to  -Jack- 
sonville and  came  back. 

Q.  Did  any  go  to  Walterborough  ? — A.  Not  many  to  that  place  ;  they 
mayhave  l)een  a  few. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  before  the  day  of  election  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  i)oll  opened  on  the  day  of  the  election  ". — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  adojtt  a  resolution  in  convention  warning'  your  ])eople 
not  to  go  to  (Ireen  l*ond  to  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  we  informecl  the  ]»eople 
that  were  on  horses  to  go  to  some  other  polls,  as  we  had  been  inlbrmed 
that  the  polls  all  along  the  railroad  would  be  thrown  out  if  possible, 

Q.  That  is  all  there  was  of  it? — A.  We  did  not  adopt  any  resolutions 
about  it,  and  we  <lid  not  say  anything  about  it,  and  the  resolutions  did 
not  nu'utioii  anything'  about  it. 

(^>.  AVhat  does  the  resolution  say? — A.  T  will  read  it  (reading): 

"  AVe  declare  our  condemnation  of  the  proposed  Democratic  scheme  of 
throwing  out  the  boxes  containing  large  Kepublican  ballots,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  directed  towards  Green  Pond,  IJavenna,  and  riacksonville 
boxes." 


eobi:rt  grovee. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  January  27,  1.S70. 

Egbert  Grover  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  "Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  Jacksonburg,  Colleton 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — A.  Since  1807. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  cajtacity  were  you  acting  ? — A.  Challenger. 

Q.  Eepublican  challenger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  })resent  at  the  counting  of  the  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  state  what  occurred  at  the  counting. — A.  After  they 
got  througli  voting,  the  b;)x  was  opened  and  all  the  tickets  were  picked 
out — Democrats  here  and  Eepublicans  there.  They  were  not  counting 
them  then,  but  jus*:  sei)arating  them.  In  opening  the  tickets  (I  Avas  sit- 
tnig  right  behind  the  clerk)  the  very  first  one  he  opened  I  saw,  and  as 
he  unfolded  it  I  saw  a  ticket  about  tlie  size  of  this  little  tissue  ballot  roll 
out,  although  this  tissue  ballot  is  not  one  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
dropped  out.  The  moment  I  saw  that  drop  I  was  astonished.  1  was 
directed  that  none  of  the  Eepublican  voters  should  vote  anything  but 
one  straight  Kei»id)lican  ticket.  The  moment  I  saw  that  drop  out  1  went 
over  to  Captain  (Jrays,  and  said  to  him,  "AVell,  it  don't  pay  ns  to  count. 
If  seven  come  out  of  oiu',  what  in  the  devil  is  tlie  use  of  our  counting?" 

(}.  What  did  Captain  Grays  say  ? — A.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "never  nund ; 
we  Avill  bring  this  out  ])eaceal)ly."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  want  it  done  peace- 
ably, but  lioiirstli/j'^  and  at  the  same  tinu'  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me 
and  touched  me.  As  I  had  instructed  the  ])eoi)le  iu)t  to  have  any  dis- 
turbance, 1  thought  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  the  tirst  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance. The  tirst  time  I  saM-  seven,  and  the  second  time  I  saw  five, 
and  when  tliey  opened  another  I  saw  as  high  as  sixteen  in  one  ballot. 
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I  said,  ^' Jesus!  God  Alniiulity!  Tlioro  is  no  use  for  me  to  count."  I 
never  jjot  excited  until  I  s^nv  tliiity-seven  come  out  of  one.  1  started 
for  Cai)tain  drays,  and  1  said  I  did  not  blame  the  Democrats  for  these 
papers,  "  but,''  I  said,  *■'  I  believe  you  are  the  one  that  brou.uiit  these  men 
here."  When  I  tirst  spoke  to  hi'm  it  was  secretly,  for  I  didn't  want  to 
alarm  the  others.  It  went  on  further,  an<l  it  went  as  hij^h  as  Hfty-nine 
in  <me  ticket.  1  said,  "Gracious  God!  1  had  l)etter  go  home."  I  said, 
"When  you  take  out  this  tine  silk  paper  all  niiiht  you  will  nearly  carry 
the  election!"  Then  we  went  on  counting.  AVhen  I  saw  tifty-nine  I 
was  doubtful  immediately. 

Q.  Weie  these  tissue  tickets  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them.  After 
we  got  through  counting  I  said,  "Now,  Captain  Grays,  as  an  honest 
man.  you  who  have  seven  times  as  nuich  honcu'  as  me  who  is  as  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades,  why  does  this  hapi)en  ?  why  does  this  hat  hatch 
out  Democratic  tickets  aiid  not  l^epublicau?  "Well,"  he  said,  "a  man 
can  vote  as  nmch  as  he  wants  to;  he  can  vote  fifty  tickets  if  he  wants 
to."  "Well,"  1  said,  "that  is  no  law  for  me."  I  thought  as  an  honest 
Republican  I  could  put  in  one  vote,  but  tliat  was  all  I  was  entitled  to. 
AVe  went  on  further  until  we  got  through  counting,  and  when  we  got 
through  counting  the  Democrats  were  530  and  the  Itcpublicans  were  iVMl 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  on  your  poll-list? — A.  Well,  there  was 
900.  In  regard  to  the  little  Democratic  tickets,  one  of  the  managers 
said,  "It  don't  make  any  difference,  we  can  tear  up  these  tickets."  He 
said,  "All  you  (h)  is  to  put  them  carefully  by  themselves  until  we  count 
them  out,  and  if  you  are  entitled  to  them  you  can  have  them."  When 
we  got  through  there  was  two  hundred  and  something  over  the  poll-list ; 
I  don't  exactly  know  now  what  it  was. 

(^>.  ^^'ell,  tliey  <lrew  out  the  extra  ones;  were  there  more  votes  in  the 
box  than  names  on  the  i)oll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j).  J  low  many  more? — A.  There  was  DOO  altogether  on  the  poll -list. 

Q.  There  was  L'2G  extra;  now  how  did  they  dispose  of  tliose? — A. 
The  three  managers  then  said,  "How  shall  we  manage?"  It  seemed 
they  didn't  ask  me  directly,  but  I  didn't  mind  tliat ;  I,  however,  took  a 
part  as  I  took  an  interest  in  it.  It  seems  that  all  the  eyes  on  our  side 
were  right  on  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  face  them.  It  seems 
like  they  wanted  me  to  say  or  do  something  in  the  matter,  and  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  go  according  to  law  and  then  it  Mill  be  all  right."  Then 
one  of  the  managers  replied  that  the  law  requires  that  they  must  be 
thrown  in  the  box  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  stirred  up,  and  picked 
out  one  at  a  time.  My  reply  was,  "If  you  do  it,  when  doing  it  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  you  shall  not  take  any  advantage  of  me,  for  j'ou 
iiave  done  it  already."  I  said  common  judgment  will  lead  me  to  know 
what  to  do.  I  took  uj)  one  of  the  tickets  and  said,  "You  can  feel  that 
immediately."  "And,"  said  I,  "here  is  a  straight-out  Democratic  ticket, 
you  can  tell  tliat  at  once."  "And,"  said  I,  "here  is  the  Republican 
ticket,  ])ut  on  good  pai)er,  and  you  can  tell  them  too."  AYell,  they  went 
on,  as  they  said,  according  to  law.  There  was  one  hundred  and  ninety 
or  something  torn  up  of  the  Republican  tickets.  Then  I  called  their 
attenti<m  to  the  fact,  and  I  said,  "I  told  y(m  l)efore  that  that  is  the  Avay 
it  would  ha])pen."  The  Republicans  had  no  opportunity  to  elect  any- 
thing. I  thought  as  I  had  instructed  the  people  not  to  ]uake  any  dis- 
turbance it  wouhl  not  do  for  me  to  create  any  myself,  and  so  I  wanted 
the  result  to  be  made  up  peaceably.  I  felt  very  bad,  going  out  as  I  did 
with  a  very  l>ad  cold,  but  I  was  obliged  to  go.  They  were  mad,  that  is, 
my  friends,  because  the  tickets  were  torn  up,  and  I  had  to  talk  to  them 
t€  quiet  them  the  best  I  could. 
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By  ^Fr,  ]\rc])ONALD: 

Q.  You  8:iy  there  were  .")<)  of  tliese  tissue  ballots  in  one  of  those  largo 
tiekets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  thein. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk  ?— A.  Janu>s  W.  Grays. 

Q.  What  (lid  he  do  with  them? — A.  He  put  theiu  aside  with  the  rest. 

Q.  Did  they  count  them  too  ? — A.  They  counted  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  the  large  ones? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them. 

Q.  When  the  manager  took  the  tickets  out  of  the  box  to  straighten 
them  out,  did  you  see  these  .jD  in  that  large  white  ticket? — A.  Y"es,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  I^ow  did  they  throw  away  all  exc-ept  one  of  them? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
they  didn't  do  that;  they  didn't  destroy  but  three  of  the  small  tickets 
altogether. 

Q.  When  more  than  oiu^  ticket  was  found  folded  all  together,  did  you 
not  ask  that  all  but  one  be  destroyed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  that  (pu's- 
tion,  but  they  said  when  they  found  them  in  there  they  had  a  right  to 
count  them  in,  for  they  did  n(»t  know  how  they  got  in. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  all  folded  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  must  all  have  been  i)ut  in  the  box  in  one  ticket? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  no  <lif[i(ndty,  then,  in  telling  how  they  got  in  there  ? — 
A.  They  claimed  they  didn't  know  how  they  got  in. 

Q.  If  they  counte<l  51)  tickets  out  of  one  ticket,  did  you  not  ask  them 
to  throw  away  all  except  one? — A.  I  told  them  to  act  according  to  law; 
that  if  they  could  not  attend  to  their  business  they  had  no  business 
there;  they  had  the  law  to  guide  them. 

Q.  AYhat  did  they  do  then  ? — A.  They  counted  them. 

Q.  AA'hen  tliese  tickets  were  found  folded  together  they  were  taken 
apart  and  counted,  you  say? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  In  every  instance  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 


•   E.  M.  FRAZIEE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  20,  1879. 

E.  M.  Frazier  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Georgia  Station,  Colleton 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  About  twenty  years,  I  reckon. 

Q.  AVere  you  present  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity'  were  you  acting  ? — A.  I  was  United  States  super- 
visor. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  polls? — A.  I  got  up  about  5  o'clock 
that  morning.  We  got  up  and  waited  until  the  polls  opened.  I  was 
Avith  a  friend.  I  went  to  tlie  polls  and  1  asked  tluMu  for  a  clerk,  ami 
they  give  me  a  clerk.  About  0  o'clock  the  white  i)eople  were  crowding 
up  i>retty  much,  and  but  few  colored  people.  At  about  7  o'clock  the  col- 
ored peoi)le  canu'  in  pretty  well.  Xearly  all  the  white  people  had  voted 
by  lU  o'clock.  Tiie  colored  peoph;  would  swear  one  at  a  time  and  vote. 
Some  would  get  in  the  windows,  and  some  got  inside  of  the  place.  Some 
men  would  come  and  they  were  asked  how  old  they  were,  and  they  could 
not  tell  exactly,  and  they  said,  "  You  must  get  the  proof;  get  a  white 
man  to  prove  it."    Well,  some  of  the  men  (coloretl  men)  went  and  got 
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the  year  and  wliat  month  they  Avere  bom  in;  but  they  wouhl  not  take 
that.     Tlicy  asked  «;oo^Tai>liy  questions. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  ofqnestions? — A.  AVliat  was  the  capital  of  tlie  State, 
wliat  county  (h)  you  live  in,  ^S:c.  And  they  went  on  asking  those  ([ues- 
tions.  That  iiiglit  I  stayed  thereuntil  the  votes  were  counted,  1  be- 
lieve they  polled  1,020  votes  at  that  poll.  It  never  did  poll  over  0(H) 
and  some  odd  before  that.  AVell,  I  think  the  Ivcpublicans  polled  (100 
usually  and  tlic  white  people  abcmt  300.  At  this  election  they  ]iolled 
1,020  votes  a]to,i;ether,  which  made  45  over  the  names  on  the  poll-list, 
and  they  then  proceeded  to  draw  out  that  number.  They  took  out  37 
Eepublican  votes  and  8  Democratic  votes.  I  stayed  there  until  the  polls 
closed. 

Q.  now  many  tissue  tickets  did  you  see? — A.  I  was  close  by  the  box, 
and  I  could  not  tell  how  many;  but  I  judiicfrom  seven  to  livewrai)ped 
up  in  some  of  those  larue  tickets,  and  the  managers  would  unroll  them 
backwards  so  you  could  not  see  how  many  was  in  there,  and  I  think 
there  was  live  or  six  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  managers  to  those  tissue  ballots! 
— A.  I  didn't  say  a  word,  because  I  saw  there  was  no  use  to  say  any- 
thing to  them. 

Q."  Did  they  count  those  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  poll-list, 
that  my  clerkkept,  had  about  000  and  the  Democratic  poll-list  had  075. 

Q.  The  votes  in  the  box  were  how  many? — A.  1,020.  There  was  45 
taken  out  and  destroyed. 

Q.  How  did  they  take  them  out '? — A.  One  man  would  stand  up  in 
front  of  the  box  and  draw. 

Q.  AVas  he  blindfolded  ? — A.  l^o,  sir  ;  he  had  his  eyes  wide  open.  He 
drew  out  37  Eepublican  and  8  Democratic,  which  made  45 ;  that  was 
the  excess  over  the  poll-list. 

Q.  Were  the  managers  all  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  poll  before  f — A.  It  was  always  Republican,  except 
in  1874  and  187(),  when  there  was  two  factious  of  the  Eepublican  party. 
It  went  Democratic  that  time. 

Q.  This  time  the  Democratic  majority  over  the  Eepublicans  at  that 
I)oll  was  475  ? — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Chamberlain  receive  a  majority  in  187G  ? — A.  Hampton  re- 
ceived 35  majority  in  1870.  The  reason  of  it  was  that  we  run  two  fac- 
tions ;  a  good  many  of  the  Eepublican  party  voted  for  Hampton. 

Q.  The  Eepublican  party  was  divided? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  poll 
has  always  heretofore  Avent  Eepublican. 
By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Were  the  Eepublicans,  divided  or  united  this  year? — A.  They  were 
united.  The  Democrats  beat  us  475,  when  they  didn't  have  that  many 
Democrats  altogether  there ;  they  didn't  poll  over  375  altogether. 

Q.  They  counted  these  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  counted  all 
of  them ;  didn't  tling  out  any.     Their  poll-list  was  ahead  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  all  the  men  that  voted  during  the  day  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Did  your  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  Ditl  lie  keei)  an  accurate  and  correct  list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — A.  Well,  he  didn't  move  from  the  table. 
Every  man  went  and  told  his  name,  and  he  put  it  down. 
By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  more  tickets  were  actually  polled  than  there 
were  names  on  your  poll-list  t — A.  Xo,  sir ;  there  were  no  more  voters. 
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Q.  How  many  iiamos  Avcie  on  your  poll-list  ? — A.  000. 
Q.  Do  you  think  your  man  put  down  every  man  that  voted  .' — A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  saw  him,  only  Avhen  1  went  to  eat  my  lunch. 

By  :\rr.  McDo>'ALU: 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  place  to  the  next  polling-place  ? — A.  About 
sixteen  miles.  From  GeorjL^ia  Station  to  the  next  pollin<];-place  is  about 
sixteen  miles. 

■Q.  You  say  you  have  lived  at  this  station  a  good  many  years  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  twenty-four  or  twenty-tive  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  elections  that  were  held  there  before  this  time  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^ViIl  not  that  precinct  generally  poll  000  or  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
said  900  and  some  odd  t)\'er.     1  said  that  was  what  they  polled  in  1870. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  division  in  your  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  that  cause  a  loss  of  votes  to  your  party  some — that  divis- 
ion ? — A.  Of  course  it  caused  a  loss  at  that  time.  It  really  did  not  cause 
any  loss ;  of  course  it  caused  a  loss  on  the  governor's  part,  but  not  on 
the  part  of  tlu^  county  oflicers. 

Q.  Your  clerk  kept  a  list  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  couldn't  do  it  myself  be- 
cause I  was  sui)ervisor. 

Q.  Was  he  not  absent  some  little  time  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  didn't  move 
once,  unless  he  did  when  I  was  away;  I  don't  think  he  did  that  because 
he  had  no  assistance. 

Q.  lie  was  not  away  from  the  polling-place  after  the  voting  com- 
menced ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  He  was  there  at  six  and  I  was  there  at  six.  I 
asked  the  managers  for  a  clerk  to  keep  my  poll-list,  I  got  a  clerk,  and 
he  sat  down  ami  took  the  first  man's  name  that  voted  there  that  day. 

Q.  He  staid  there  all  day  l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  not  gone  over  live  minutes  to  dinner? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  was.     1  didn't  sit  down  to  the  table. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  to  dinner? — A.  About  two  hundred  yards, to 
my  house. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  to  your  house? — A.  It  may 
have  been  a  little  over  two  hundred. 

Q.  You  could,  not  tell  how  many  there  was  on  that  poll-list? — A.  I 
couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Xow,  if  their  ])oll-list  is  usually  about  900  and  over,  how  do  you 
account  for  your  poll-list  only  having  some  000  names  on  it;  was  there 
a  full  turn-out  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  how  did  it  happen  that  your  poll-list  only  had  about  GOO  on 
it,  when  there  is  900  who  usually  vote  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  m)t  think  there  were  as  many  that  voted  at  the  last  election 
as  in  1870  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  because  the  Ilepublican  vote  was  lost. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  full  turn-out? — A.  Y<?s,sir. 

Q.  Did  those  who  came  there  vote  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  who  came  there  did  not  vote? — A.  There  was 
over  one-half  of  them  that  didn't  vote  of  the  colored  people — that  were 
prevented.  They  were  prevented  from  voting  by  t!ie  fact  that  they  were 
compelled  to  Aote  so  slow,  and  took  up  so  nuich  time  in  voting  one  that 
five  or  six  could  have  voted. 

Q.  You  say  the  polls  were  kept  open  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  part  of  the  time  that  there  was  not  any 
crowd  around  tlie  i)olls  ? — A.  The  crowd  was  there  from  about  ten  o'clock 
until  six  in  the  evening. 
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Q.  You  say  tlie  ]>oople  were  in  fiict  more  earnest  about  election  than 
before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  staid  tliere  but  couhl  not  get  to  vote,  be- 
cause they  were  A'oted  so  slow  tliat  tliey  were  liehl  back. 

Q.  You  tliiuk  tliere  was  about  halt  of  them  that  didn't  get  to  vote? — 
A.  Over  half. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  two-thirds  ? — A.  I  would  say  over  three  hun- 
dred colored  folks. 

Q.  You  say  they  didn't  vote  because  they  didn't  have  time? — A. 
Well,  the  Deiuo(;rats  would  not  give  them  a  chance  to  vote. 

Q.  How  many  Democrats  were  there  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell; 
there  Avere  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  About  what  number;  were  there  five  hundred  ? — A.  There  was  not 
near  that,  because  they  didn't  poll  but  375. 

Q.  Were  there  375  there  ? — A.  There  may  have  been  from  the  time 
they  commenced  voting  up  to  night,  because  as  fast  as  they  voted  some 
of  them  went  home. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  the  votes  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  box  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  counted  over  to  see  how  many  there  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  45  in  excess  of  the  poll-list  were  drawn  out  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  man  was  standing  up  so  he  could  look  into  the 
box  ? — A.  A^o,  sir ;  he  was  facing  the  box. 

Q-  Did  he  not  turn  his  eyes  away  ? — A.  Well,  he  might. 

Q.  Did  he  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  positively,  but  I  know  he  run 
his  hand  where  the  Eei)ublican  tickets  Avere. 

Q.  Did  he  not  turn  his  face  from  the  box  and  put  in  his  hand  ? — A.  I 
would  not  be  positive  that  he  did  or  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  But  he  got  the  Eepublican  tickets  anyhow  ? — A.  37,  and  8  Dem- 
ocratic tickets. 

Q.  HoAv  do  you  account  for  his  getting  the  Democratic  tickets  ? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  knoAv. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Rexiublican  couA^entiou  that  Avas  held  in  the 
county  seat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  nominations  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  except  one  man. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  there  was  one  man  you  did  not  Aote  for  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  said  it,  and  I  neA'er  fall  from  Avhat  I  say. 

Q.  There  Avas  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  last  convention  ? — 
A.  Well,  there  Avas  no  dissatisfaction  Avith  me. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  dissatisfaction  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  good  deal  ? — xV.  I  heard  that  some  outsiders 
that  were  not  in  the  couA'eution  went  home.  We  Avanted  Mr.  Myers, 
and  the  others  Avere  dissatisfied ;  that  is,  a  few  of  them ;  there  are  sore- 
heads around  Walterborough. 

Q.  Yes ;  there  are  always  soreheads,  and  there  AA^as  on  that  occasion  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaie^ian  : 
Q.  You  say  the  men  didn't  get  done  A^oting  when  the  polls  closed? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  about  300  left. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  Name  some  of  the  men  AA^ho  were  there  aa'Iio  could  not  A^ote. — A.  I 
could  not  give  the  names ;  Avell,  I  knoAV  Mr.  Cain  Boyd. 
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Q.  AVell,  lii.s  iiaiuo  was  rojoetod  by  the  board.  I  am  now  inquiiinrp 
liow  many  i-aii  yon  name  of  the  oOO  who  did  not  j;et  to  vote  beean.se 
there  was  no  time  to  vote  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  I  eonhl  j>ive. 
There  was  a  time  all  day  when  they  eonld  not  j;et  in,  all  of  them.  I 
could  not  tell  the  names,  beeause  1  did  not  put  them  down. 

Q.  Yon  eonld  not  tell  any  '. — A.  1  have  forgotten  them. 

]>y  .Mr.  l\ANDOLPii : 

Q.  You  liave  lived  there  how  long"  ? — A.  Twenty  years,  about. 

Q.  Y'ou  eannot  reeall  a  single  name  of  those  300? — A.  Well,  I  just 
put  them  all  together. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  30D  that  could  not  get  up  to  the  i)olls  ? — A.  Of 
course  I  said  that;  but  I  mean  in  my  language  at  that  time  that  all  of 
those  rejected  men  were  numbered  in  the  300. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  a  few  men  that  did  not  get  up  to  the 
polls? — A.  No,  sir;  I  ('(mid  not  name  them.  A  great  nuiny  lived  out 
in  the  country,  and  I  lived  right  in  the  village. 


M.  P.  HOWELL. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jamianj  2G,  1879. 

M.  P.  ITowELL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Randolph  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Walterborough,  Colleton 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Were  yon  i)resent  on  election  day  at  the  polls? — A.  I  was  at  the 
Walterborough  ])olls. 

Q.  Will  you  pU'ase  tell  what  took  place  within  your  observation  on 
that  day? — A.  AVell,  sir,  the  election  was  as  peaceable  as  any  election  \ 
ever  saw.  There  were  a  good  many  more  voted  at  that  precinct  than 
had  usually  voted  there.  I  learned  since  that  the  cause  was  there  was 
no  poll  at  ( ireen  Pond  open.  They  came  in  by  squads  of  50  and  GO  from 
that  neighboihood  ami  voted  there. 

Q.  There  had  been  a  poll  previously  at  Green  Pond? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  i>olling  precinct  of  our  county.  There  was  a  challenger 
appointed  1  suppose  by  the  Democratic  club  at  Walterborough  as  a 
challenger  of  illegal  voters.  There  was  one  also  representing  the  Re- 
publican itarty.  They  occupied  different  positions  in  the  court-house, 
and  George  ^Vashington  who  has  just  testitied  challenged  a  great  many 
voters,  and  so  did  the  white  challenger.  I  acted  as  challenger  part  of 
the  time  myself;  we  took  it  turn  about.  We  had  great  reasons  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  illegal  voting  done,  and  we  had  a  right  to  be  rigid 
in  our  challenging  on  that  occasion,  as  we  heard  a  rumor  that  they  were 
going'  U)  import  voters  from  Beaufort  County  and  Charleston  County, 
and  we  also  heard  that  the  Green  Pond  people  would  come  there  to 
vote.  They  said  they  intended  to  carry  the  election  there  or  kick  up  a 
row,  and  lireak  up  the  polls.  We  anticipated  trouble  that  day,  but 
nothing  occurred;  there  was  no  one  that  I  can  recollect  now  during  the 
day  that  was  refused  the  right  to  vote,  except  one  or  two  who  was  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  they  were  under  age,  and  a  few  who  were 
challenged  as  idiots,  and  it  was  admitted  after  awhile  by  one  of  the  Re- 
publicans that  the  man  was  an  idiot.    Some  little  testimony  was  taken 
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and  it  was  decided  by  the  mana.uers  that  if  anyone  wonld  come  forward 
and  take  the  oatli  lie  eonld  vote;  that  was  the  rnlin.u'  of  the  niana^^ers 
in  the  nioniin.u-,  and  everybody  voted  that  wante<l  to  vote.  P^verybody 
that  was  votinj;-  (buin"^'  the  (hiy  ^ot  there  by  fonr  oVdock.  From  fonr 
oV'loek  nntil  six  there  was  no  more  than  eiyht  or  ten  votes  given.  There 
was  an  increase  of  voters  at  that  i)recinct  for  the  reason  that  no  polls 
was  o])ened  at  Green  lV>nd;  how  inany  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly. 
The  voting'  passed  oft'  qnietly,  and  the  counting  was  next  in  order.  The 
managers  tirst  counted  the  round  mimber  in  the  box  and  found  it  con- 
tained I'oO  in  excess  of  the  poll-list. 

Q.  What  did  they  proceed  to  do  tlien? — A.  They  proceeded  then  under 
the  section  which  directed  them  what  to  do  when  there  is  an  overplus 
of  ballots,  and  iu  accordance  with  that  they  emptied  out  the  rest,  and 
the  excess  having  been  found  in  the  box,  they  were  then  returned  back 
to  the  box,  and  Mr.  Eivers,  the  clerk,  was  blindfolded  and  drew  the  ex- 
cess of  tickets  from  the  box.  I  was  present,  and  watched  every  ticket, 
to  see  whether  it  was  Eepublican  or  Democratic  that  was  drawn.  I 
counted,  as  drawn  by  the  clerk,  30  Democratic  tickets  drawn  succes- 
sively, and  then  I  counted  some  GO  or  80  drawn  together,  I  could  not 
tell  exactly  the  number  of  Eepublican  tickets  drawn  out  of  the  box,  or 
exactly  the  number  of  Democratic  tickets,  but  I  don't  think  there  was 
much  ditfereuce.  We  had  a  majoritv,  after  the  official  count,  of  some 
400  tickets. 

Q.  The  total  number  was  how  many  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  something 
over  one  thousand. 

Q.  AYhat  did  the  poll-list  show? — A.  It  showed  less  230.  Wherever 
two  ballots  were  found  iu  the  same  box  packed  together,  or  folded 
together,  the  managers  threw  them  out, 

Q.  Both  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  them.  That  is,  wli^re  they 
were  found  to  contain  the  same  kind  of  vote ;  that  is,  they  proceeded 
directly  under  the  law  in  reference  to  them.  I  don't  recollect  what  it 
was,  but  I  think  it  reqmred,  where  there  was  one  or  more  of  the  same 
kind,  that  one  should  be  destroyed;  if  both  of  a  different  kind,  both 
should  be  destroyed. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  vicinity? — A.  Two  years,  I 
located  at  Walterborough  about  two  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  law, 

Q,  The  colored  people  in  that  neighborhood  have  been  divided  politi- 
cally within  your  knowledge? — A,  I  will  explain  that  matter.  I  was 
elected  county  chairman  of  the  county,  and  after  that  I  mapped  out  a 
county  campaign.  I  sent  to  Charleston  and  got  a  band  of  music,  and 
had  circulars  ai)i)ointing  meetings  posted  around  at  nearly  all  the  cross- 
roads in  the  county,  and  wherever  I  had  a  meeting  large  inimbers  of 
colored  people  came  out,  though  a  great  many  staid  at  home  under  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Myers,  their  leader.  But  in  all  of  our  speeches  to  the 
colored  people  in  our  toui*  throughout  the  country  we  would  have  a 
marked  effect  ujion  them.  There  was  no  public  mass  meetings  or  any- 
thing of  that  character,  but  this  band  of  music  iiuluced  a  great  many  to 
come  out.  We  Avould  deliver  our  speeches  and  they  seemed  very  much 
gratified  at  the  manner  and  course  we  had  adopted — that  it  was  peace- 
able and  quiet,  and  many  of  them  expressed  their  desire  to  unite  with 
the  Democratic  jiarty.  That  was  previous  to  the  nominating  convention 
of  the  Eepublican  jiarty.  I  understood  from  some  the  probal)le  nomi- 
nee of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  learned  that  such  would  be  the  ticket, 
and  I  made  use  of  their  names  in  our  speeches,  and  got  a  personal  pledge 
from  many  of  the  colored  people  that  if  such  a  ticket  was  nominated 
they  would  support  our  ticket — that  is,  the  Democratic  ticket.    Many 
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came  tome  i)orsoimlly  niid  told  me  that.  Tlie  Kcimlilicaii  eouveiition 
met  and  iioiiiiiiated  tlie  ticket  tliat  wuexjjeetrd  to  he  iiouiiiiated,  on  tlie 
i()llo\vin.ii  day.  1  \\\\]  j^ive  you  the  names  of  h'adin^-  Ifcpulilicaiis  who 
liave  leil  tlie  IJei>ul»lican  i)arty  there.  ^Ir.  .Myers  is  a  very  uniiopular 
man  in  that  county,  very  unpopular  with  the  colored  i)eoi)le,  and  the 
nomination  was  very  ott■ensi^•e  to  a  ^reat  numher.  A.  i\  Shatter  is  a 
Avhite  man  who  is  an  ex-treasurer  of  Colleton  County,  and  has  sdways 
been  a  ])romineut  Kepublican,  and  is  a  liei)ul)liean  now;  but  when  this 
nomination  was  made  with  ]Myers  on  his  ticket,  he  openly  declared  his 
avowed  jairpose  that  he  would  not  sui)port  the  ticket,  and  said  to  me 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  (h'feat  it.  J.  K.  Terry,  a  iKuthern  man, 
and  leadinunian  of  the  county,  told  me  the  same  thinji,  and  told  me  that 
he  Avould  talk  with  the  colored  men  and  see  if  he  couhl  not  incbice  them 
to  vote  for  us,  whicli  he  did.  jMr.  A.  Drifitle,  Jr.,  ex-commissioner,  is  a 
Republican,  he  also  declared  his  deternunatiou  to  defeat  this  Kepubli- 
can ticket,  and  came  tons  and  said  he  would  do  everything- in  his  power 
to  defeat  it.  lie  had  it  publicly  known  in  all  ])arts  of  the  county  where 
lie  was  known  that  he  would  not  support  that  ticket,  but  would  support 
the  Democratic  ticket;  that  the  Democratic  tick(>t  if  elected  could  not 
]>ossibly  be  as  bad  as  the  ltei)ublican  ticket.  ]\Ir.  Gates,  another  lie- 
l)ul)lican  living-  in  Walterborou.i;h,  also  reported  to  me  for  duty  after  the 
Ivepublican  convention.  ]\[r.  liichardson,  ex  member  of  the  legislatiu-e, 
also  rei)orted  to  me  after  the  convention.  J.  M.  ^Martin,  ex-clerk  of 
the  court,  a  IJepubliean,  re]>orted  for  duty  on  the  Democratic  side  after 
the  convention.  A.  P.  Holmes,  au  ex-Eejmblican  oflicer,  reported  the 
same. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  A.  Driflfle,  jr.,  a  j^rominent  Eepublican  of  your  county 
also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  reported  for  duty.  Those  were  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Parish.  Isaac  Winnin^Iiam  reported  for  duty,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  win  the  election  for  the  Democratic  i)arty.  William 
Fra.ser,  ex-mend)er  of  the  Icfjislature,  reported  for  duty. 

Q.  Were  all  these  in  the  upper  i)art  of  the  county  licpublicans  ? — A. 
They  canu^  froiu  all  i»arts.  AV.II.  ]\Iorris,  a  prominent  white  Pepublican, 
reported  and  made  his  public  speech,  and  denounced  ]Myers  in  every 
conceival)le  manner  he  could,  and  denounced  the  whole  party,  and 
showed  u]>  the  rascality  in  every  way  he  could  as  a  IJei)ublican.  We 
had  every  man  at  Avork,  and  I  had  the  partj"  thorouiihly  organized,  and 
I  had  a  great  many  colored  men  u])on  our  list.  I  think  I  liad  nund^ers 
of  them.  There  were  a  great  many  delegates  of  colored  peo[)]e  in  the 
Democratic  convention.  The  Denu)cratic  jiarty  of  Colleton  County  was 
thoroughly  organized  from  the  time  the  cami)aigu  was  ojiened  until  the 
polls  closed,  and  there  was  not  a  man  upon  Myers's  ticket  who  had  any 
l)opularity,  or  who  was  scarcely  kjiown  throughout.  They  didn't  canvass 
the  county  at  all. 

Q.  These  men  are  all  Ee])ublicans,  you  stated,  and  still  claim  to  be. 
Have  they  in  fact  united  with  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  Only  as  inde- 
pendent men  oi»i)osed  to  the  present  nonunations  of  the  last  convention 
of  the  Ilepublican  party. 

By  Mr.  :MrI)ONALD: 
Q.  Can  you  tell  what  transpired  at  the  Ilepublican  convention  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  On  the  nmrning  that  the  Ke]»ublican  convention  assembled, 
or  a  few  da>'s  previous  to  the  convention,  1  was  informed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  regiment  that  he  had  ordered  his  regiment  to  be 
present  on  that  day.  I  told  him  then  that  I  understood  the  Pepublicau 
couventiou  would  meet  that  day,  and  I  regretted  that  he  should  turn 
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out  on  that  occasion,  and  he  said  ho  -was  subject  to  my  order,  because  I 
Ayas  comity  chairman,  and  he  said  lie  was  subject  to  my  order.  ]My 
meaniufi-  was  this,  that  I  tliou.uht  it  was  imprudent  for  him  to  meet  ou 
the  same  day  that  tlie  convention  nu't.  Tliis  order  was  issued  lon.u"  before 
any  knowled-e  was  had  tliat  the  Republican  convention  would  meet. 
The  ]{epublicans  did  not  make  it  known  when  they  would  meet,  and  it 
was  not  known  but  a  few  days  prior  to  their  meeting-.  I  understand 
that  the  election  of  all  delegates  was  made  in  secret  in  their  own  party. 
There  were  two  winys  of  their  own  party  fightin.u'  each  other,  and  doing- 
it  secretly.  On  that  occasion  there  were  one  or  two  comj)anies  that  came 
from  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  with  their  uniforms.  Some  of 
them  had  on  red  shirts,  and  sonui  of  them  didn't.  Many  companies 
have  adopted  red,  blue,  and  yellow  shirts,  as  they  are  cheaper.  When 
these  companies  caue  in  I  liad  a  conversation  with  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  thiidc  it  imprudent,  or  that  there  is  to 
be  a  collision,  or  that  there  will  be  any  dissatisfaction,  why,"  says 
he,  "you  can  do  just  as  you  please."  A  split  Mas  goin.ti-  on  in  the 
Republican  i)arty.  I  had  been  avoiding  anything  like  a  collision,  or 
creating  ill  feeling,  so  that  in  case  there  was  a  si)lit  I  could  capture  one 
Aving,  and  that  really  was  my  ol)ject  in  not  allowing  the  men  to  assem- 
ble at  the  court-house.  The  men  were  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Republican  c(mventi(m;  though  a  few  moments  before  it  assembled  I 
heard  that  some  colored  people  anticipated  that  that  meeting  there  was 
for  the  |)urpose  of  disturbing  their  couAention,  and  I  got  on  my  horse 
and  rode  down  and  met  Mr.  Myers,  who  was  then  coming  to  the  conven- 
tion. He  ha<l  brought  the  delegates  out  and  was  marching  in  a  column 
down  to  the  court-house.  I  stopped  him  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard, 
and  he  said  he  didn't  think  anything  of  that.  He  said,  "  I  have  heard 
such  nimors,  Ijut  T  have  no  confidence  in  these  reports  at  all."  I  told 
]\ryers  that  1  would  assure  him  that  not  one  man  or  one  delegate  of  his 
convention  would  be  interfered  with ;  that  he  should  have  a  peaceable 
meeting  ;  we  would  protect  them,  and  I  would  guarantee  them  a  quiet 
meeting,  and  told  him  further  that  I  would  state  it  to  his  convention 
if  there  was  any  ai>prehension  on  the  part  of  his  delegates.  He  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  do  so.  A^^len  the  convention  met  he  intro- 
duced me  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  I  spoke  briefly  to 
the  point.  I  told  them  that  the  lieutenant's  orders  had  been  issued  be- 
fiU'e  it  was  known  that  their  meeting  was  appointed,  but  that  everything 
shouhl  go  on  peaceably  and  quietly.  Many  expressed  their  gratitude 
and  good  feeling  towards  me  as  county  chairman,  and  said  they  knew 
perfectly  well  that  I  meant  Avhat  I  said.  The  convention  was  conducted 
that  day  without  any  interference.  The  whites  and  blacks  were  drunk 
together,  a  great  many  of  them.  Many  colored  people  got  drunk  and 
many  white  people  got  drunk,  but  nothing  turbulent  occurred  at  all. 
The  convention  made  their  nominations  and  adjourned  quietly. 

Q.  Xow,  in  reference  to  any  arms  being  secreted  before  that  conven- 
tion met,  what  do  you  say  to  that '? — A.  That  is  talse ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it;  there  was  no  arms  in  that  connection.  The  men  who  came  in  for 
trade  that  day  had  none  excejtt  it  was  i)istols,  which  everybody  carries. 

Q.  As  to  arms  being  carried  into  this  yard  or  house  and  secreted  under 
a  law-office  opposite  the  court-house,  was  there  anything  in  that  f — 
A.  Kot  a  thing.  There  are  two  cavalry  companies  at  Walterborongh 
who  have,  I  think,  80  rifles,  or  40 — about  40  I  think ;  but  from  what  I 
have  learned,  i)art  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  and  they 
haA'e  never  been  given  out  to  the  men  at  all.  They  are  there  just  as  they 
were  shipped,  and  others  are  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Bary  and  Captain 
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Henderson.    The  testimony  here  that  rifles  Avere  brought  from  Hender- 
son's liouse  is  false  ;  lie  dicln't  have  any. 

Q.  He  (lid  not  evuii  take  aii.\'  part  in  imlitics? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  AVell,  as  to  this  jxiU  at  the  eross-roads?— A.  I  was  ai)])ointed  by 
the  governor  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  counnissioners  I  was  elected  chairman  of  that  board. 

Q.  AVho  were  thev  '! — A.  S.  J.  Jacobe  is  one;  he  resides  near  Somer- 
ville. 

Q.  He  is  a  licpublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  is  S.  D.  Padgfett;  he 
staid  in  the  npper  i>ortion  of  tlie  county. 

Q.  Now  about  this  ])oll  !  state  what  yon  know  in  regard  to  it. — A.  I 
haven't  be«Mi,  as  1  ])revi<)usly  stated,  a  resi(hMit  of  that  i»orti()n  of  the 
county  Avithin  the  last  two  years,  and  I  have  never  been  thorongldy 
acquainted  AN  ith  all  the  different  h>calities  of  theloAvcr  part  of  the  county; 
but  Avhcn  Ave  met,  that  is,  the  board  of  managers,  avc  of  course  Avere 
g-uided  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  in  iixing  the  luimltcr  and  names  of 
the  various  i)recincts  through  our  county.  The  matter  Avas  bronght 
np  before  the  board,  and  the  (piestion  Avas  aslced  Avhcre  Linder's  Cross- 
Ivoads  Avere,  and  Ave  called  in  one  or  two  gentlemen  and  they  said  Lin- 
ders  Cross- Jloads  Avere  some  fonr  or  tiA^e  miles  al)ove  8nidcr*s,  Avhich  Avas' 
the  original  precinct. 

Q.  Padgett  Avas  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  counnissioners? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  Avere  satisfied  there  Avas  such  a  place  ? — A.  I  told  him  he  nnist 
either  appoint  managers  for  Linder's  Cross-Koads  or  none  at  all ;  that 
Snider's  Avas  not  named  in  the  act.  Then  Ave  appointed  the  mauagei-s 
accordingly. 

Q.  Do  yon  knoAv  AAhere  that  poll  was  held  ? — A.  I  don't ;  it  was  held 
in  some  portion  of  the  npper  ])art  of  Ihe  connty,  I  think  four  or  tiAe miles 
above  the  original  precinct  of  Snider's.  Snider's  precinct  has  ahvays 
been  a  Democratic  precinct,  and  it  Avas  in  one  corner  of  the  connty  and 
many  had  to  ride  a  good  Avays,  and  it  Avas  recently  removed  for  the  con- 
venience of  Aoters. 

Q.  Well,  the  i)oll  at  Green  Pond.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the 
reason  why  that  was  not  opened  ? — A.  1  don't.  The  managers  Avere 
duly  appointed  by  ns,  as  commissioners  of  election,  and  their  notices 
were  dnly  issued."  I  heard  since  that  they  had  abeady  received  them. 
It  AA'as  stated  this  morning  1)y  one  of  the  Avitnesses  that  I  had  SAVorn  one 
of  them  in,  Avhich  Avas  not  trne,  as  I  had  no  authority  to  SAvear  them  in. 
I  am  not  a  notary  public,  and  have  no  authority  to  SAAear  a  man  into 
ofiice. 

Q.  Did  you  not  furnish  several  managers  of  several  precincts  with 
ballot-boxes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  furnished  many  of  them  individually,  my- 
self; but  just  at  that  thne,  Avhen  the  boxes  Avere  being  funiished,  I  was 
called  to  ('oluml)ia  to  nu'et  the  executive  connnittee,  and  1  left  the  boxes 
and  blanks  and  returns  in  charge  of  JNIr.  Fishman  and  Captain  Hender- 
son. They  delivered  them  to  i)arties  Avhen  they  called.  I  understood 
since  that  that  precinct  Avas  furnished  Avith  all  the  necessary  supplies 
for  Aoters. 

Q.  When  the  returns  came  in  to  you,  did  they  come  in  in  proi^er 
boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Avith  one  exception. 

Q.  What  exception  Avas  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  Eavenell  box. 
Q.  Why  Avas  not  that? — A.  I  don't  knoAV  ;  there  Avas  no  report  to  us 
as  a  board  of  commissioners.     It  came  in  four  times  as  big  a  box  as  an 
ordinary  ballot  box;  it  was  sealed  up  properly,  and  paper  all  over  it. 
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By  :\rr.  Camekon  : 

Q.  T  bolicvo  you  stated  you  wore  a  lawyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  eleetiou  laws  of  tlii.s  State? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  uo  authority  to  swear  in  the  managers  ? — A.  I 
did  say  so. 

Q.  yow,  Twill  read  this,  seetion  5 :  ''That  the  eomnn'ssioners  afore- 
said and  manaiiers  aforesaid,  at  the  first  meeting-,  shall  proeeed  to  or- 
ganize themselves  as  a  board  by  ai)])ointing  one  mend)er  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  such  chairman,  in  each  instance,  shall  be  em])Owered  to 
administer  the  necessary  oaths." — A.  1  construe  that  ditferently.  There 
are  two  commissioners  that  constitute  the  board,  and  we  met  informally 
and  selected  a  chairman. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  informally? — A.  Well,  formally. 

Q.  You  di«l  not  "select";  yoii  elected  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Theu  we  all 
vswore  them  in. 

Q.  Who  swore  them  in  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  How  many  IJepublican  votes  were  cast  at  your  precinct  in  1870  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  was  about  nine  hun(bed  and  some  odd  votes  cast  there 
in  1S7();  but  as  to  how  many  Kepublicans,  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  AVell,  as  many  as  you  know. — A.  I  think  the  liepublicans  had  a 
majority  at  that  poll  of  about  loO  or  175.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Geor- 
gia Station. 

Q.  I  nu^au  Walter1)orough. — A.  I  have  learned  that  they  generally 
polled  there  700  or  800  votes. 

Q.  How  many  in  187G  ? — A.  That  is  Avhat  I  am  speaking  about. 
Between  six  and  seven  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  Kothing  but  gen- 
eral information  from  the  people  in  that  vicinity.  I  moved  there  after 
the  election  in  1870. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  votes  in  1870  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  but  I  think  the  Eex)ub- 
licans  had  150  or  200  majority. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  list  of  names  ? — A.  A  few  months  ago. 

Q.  AVhere  does  A.  C.  Shaffer  reside  ? — A.  In  the  town  of  \yalterbor- 
ough. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  nomination  before  the  Eepnblican  conven- 
tion held  there  last  fall  ? — A.  He  was  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  mean  he  was  not  brought  before  the  conven- 
tion.    If  he  was  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  AYas  Gates  a  candidate  ? — A.  I  never  hear<l  of  him  l)eing  one. 

Q.  AYas  Richardson  a  candidate  ? — A.  He  might  have  been  or  he  might 
not  have  been.     I  don't  know  i)ositively. 

Q.  AA'hat  do  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  not  publicly  known  that  he  was  aspiring  to  any  position.  If 
lie  was  a  candidate  secretly,  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  AYas  INlartin  a  candidate  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  For  what  office?— A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  AVas  Holmes  a  candidate  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  candidate. 

(}.  AVliat  for  ? — A.  Representative,  I  presume.  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  You  are  personally  acquainted  with  Holmes? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  ac(piainted  with  his  handwriting  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  AYhen  did  he  inform  you  that  he  was  dissatislied  ? — A.  A  few  days 
after  the  convention. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  did  lie  say  he  was  dissatisfied  .' — A.  Tliat  lie  would 
oppose  the  entire  ticket. 

Q.  ]>id  he  also  state  that  he  would  oppose  the  Kepublican  candidate  for 
Congress? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  his  ojtposition  extended  to  the  eounty  ticket  only? — A.  That 
is  all.  1  don't  think  lie  said  anything-  at  all.  1  am  satistied  that  he  did 
not  say  anything  to  nie  about  it. 

Q.  Was  W.  A.  Drillle  a  candidate  ? — A.  I  think  not;  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  being  a  candiihite. 

Q.  AVas  Winninghani  a  candidate? — A.  I  think  not.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate. 

Q.  Was  Frascr  a  candidate  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  tohl  nie  he  was  not. 

(.}.  Was  Morris  a  candidate  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  told  nie  that  he  had 
been  offered  a  position  bv  the  Democratic  party  if  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  he  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  .^  on  mean  when  you  said  these  men  reported  to  you  for 
duty? — A.  They  reported  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party, 
ready  to  do  anything  that  1  thought  proper  for  them  to  do  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  For  the  entu"e  ])eiiiocratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  entire 
county  ticket. 

Q.  Did  those  men  whom  you  say  stated  to  you  that  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nominations  made  by  the  Republican  county  conven- 
tion vote  for  or  against  the  candidate  for  senator  ? — A.  They  said  they 
were  going*  to  vote  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  What  they  did  I  dou't 
know.     I  didn't  watch  them. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  desire  ? — A.  They  desired  to  have  nominated  as 
senator  John  W.  Bobbidge. 

Q.  W^as  he  a  candidate? — A.  I. think  he  was,  for  intendaut  of  the 

tOWTl. 

Q.  Was  he  supported  by  those  men  for  that  office  ? — A.  I  know  that 
Driffle  did  not,  and  another  man  did  not. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  sui)port  ? — A.  Mr.  Wittam. 

Q.  AVas  he  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  ? — A.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Then  they  supporied  a  Democrat  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do  with  that  box  that  came  to  you? — A.  VTe  broke 
it  open  and  found  that  the  managers  hadn't  counted  the  votes;  that 
there  was  no  ollicial  count  made;  that  they  had  disagreed,  and  to  my 
best  recollection  the  United  States  supervisor  had  done  nothing,  anil 
there  was  no  way  that  we  could  arri\  e  at  a  true  count  of  that  vote.  I 
asked  the  board  what  dis])osition  we  should  make  of  the  box,  and  it  was 
agreed  unanimously  b>'  the  board  to  throw  out  that  box. 

Q.  IIow  did  the  Summerville  box  come,  regularly  or  irregularly  ? — A. 
The  Summerville  box  came  up  with  a  statement  by  the  managers  that 
on  the  finishing  of  the  official  count  of  the  votes  of  that  precinct  that 
somebody  had  either  stolen,  or  they  had  lost  in  the  ex(;itement  at  the 
polls  that  night,  the  statement  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  various 
officers;  their  return  to  us  had  been  lost.  The  box  was  i>r('»perly  sealed, 
&C.  The  Tnited  States  supervisor  gave  in  as  his  testimony  that  it  was 
so.  The  United  States  sujiervisor  duplicated  or  said  he  had  a  correct 
count  of  the  votes  as  Ignited  States  supervisor  of  that  box.  He  also  had 
affidavits  of  others  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  that  precinct;  and  upon 
the  sworn  statement  of  the  United  States  supervisor  and  upon  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  managers  they  had  kept  a  correct  tally  of  the  count  of 
43  s  C 
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the  votes  upon  which  they  made  their  aifidavits  that  that  was  true,  I 
reeei^■e(l  tlie  box. 

Q.  Was  tlie  maiiajier  in  favor  of  Democratic  or  Republicaii  candi- 
(l;^tes? — A.  lie  was  iii  favor  of  Dcjnocratic  candidates. 

Q.  How  was  it  witli  the  other  box — this  cracker-box  that  was  four 
times  as  big  as  an  ordinary — was  it  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats?— a".  I  dou't  know  anytliiug  about  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  United  States  supervisor  at  the  SDiuerville  poll  a  Repub- 
lican ? — A.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  affidavit  of  the  Republican  supervisor  ? — A.  I 
didn't  get  it,  although  I  made  an  effort  to. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Republican  supervisor  at  that  box  ? — A.  His  name 
was  Maddox. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  him  ! — A.  ]^o,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  effort  did  you  make  to  get  it  ? — A.  I  asked  the  United 
States  supervisor,  who  lives  near  him,  to  get  it  for  me. 

Q.  You  asked  the  Democratic  supervisor  to  get  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doss  the  law  make  the  affidavits  of  the  United  States  supervisor 
evidence  before  the  board  ? — A.  1  don't  know  that  it  does. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? — A.  AVell,  although  I  am  a  lawyer  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  statutes  at  all  times. 

Q.  Well,  it" is  an  election  law. — A.  I  reid  it  over  at  the  time  I  was 
dohig  this  work,  but  I  didn't  make  a  study  of  it  particularly. 

Q.  Dv>  you  generally  make  a  study  of  what  you  read  ? — A.  I  read  it 
over,  and  did  what  1  thought  was  legal. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tiud  any  provision  in  your  statute  directing  you  in  the 
event  that  the  statement  of  the  managers  was  lost  to  take  ex-parte  affi- 
davits of  the  supervisor  or  the  managers,  or  anybody  else  f — A.  I  don't 
think  there  was  any  such  a  law. 

Q.  Then  there  Avas  no  law  for  taking  the  affidavit  of  the  supervisor — 
no  more  law  for  taking  his  than  any  other  man's  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  for  it  ? — A.  1  so  construed  it;  and  1  thought  that 
upon  the  affidavit  submitted  to  me  the  vote  could  be  decided. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  authority  ? — A.  AVe  decided  on  the  return  of 
their  statement. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  make  a  statement? — A.  They  did;  they  made  a 
statement  from  their  tally-list.  This  return  they  had  fixed  up  for  me 
was  not  Avritten  up  at  all  until  tliey  were  first  copied,  and  that  was 
handed  to  me  sworn  to  by  the  managers ;  sworn  to  as  correct  by  the 
United  States  supervisor  and  by  parties  who  witnessed  the  true  count 
out  of  the  box;  and  upon  that  1  received  the  box. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  the  managers  shall  send  a  statement 
to  you  with  the  box,  and  inclosed  in  the  box  ? — A.  I  don't  think  the  law 
says  that  the  statement  shall  be  inclosed, 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  retpiire  that  it  shall  l)e  sent  to  you  with  the  box? 
— A.  The  original  statement  was  not  sent  to  me,  but  only  these  dupli- 
cate statements. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  those  statements  ? — A.  I  got  them  along  with 
the  managers'.  One  of  the  managers  came  and  made  this  statement, 
and  swore  to  it  before  Captain  Henderson.  They  were  filed  with  me 
then. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  receive  the  box  ? — A.  I  think  two  days  after  the 
election. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  statement  at  the  same  time  you  received  the 
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box? — A.  Xo,  sir;  yes,  I  received  the  statement  oftlie  managers  at  the 
same  time. 

Q.  ])id  all  the  mana.^ers  unite  in  the  statement? — A.  They  did  subse- 
quently. 

Q.  Did  they  at  the  time  yon  received  the  box.' — A.  Xo,  sir.  At  the 
time  they  broninht  the  box  one  of  the  managers  had  a  written  statement, 
«S:c.,  and  1  reinsed  to  take  it  then;  they  all  three  swore  to  it  that  it  was 
correct. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  box  there  was  no  statement 
except  an  unsworn  statement ''. — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  yoii  receive  the  box  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  refused  to  receive  the  statement  at  that  time  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ; 
to  my  best  recollection  I  refused  to  take  the  box.  I  am  satisfted  now 
that  I  did  refnse  when  it  was  first  presented,  and  I  think  the  box  Avas 
locked  u]) ;  1  didn't  receipt  for  the  l)ox. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  it? — A.  When  I  say  I  received  it,  I  mean  I  was 
not  held  responsible  for  it  until  I  had  given  my  receipt. 

i).  Does  the  law  i)rovide  for  that  until  you  receipt  for  it  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  does;  1  suppose  that  would  be  a  reasonable  view  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  or  not  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  in  your  i)ossession  ? — A.  I  (bd  not. 

i).  AVhat  was  done  with  it '? — A.  It  was  phu^edby  the  managers  in  the 
clerk's  ofhce  and  kept  there  until  he  got  me  the  names  of  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  aliidavit,  and  then  I  receipted  for  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  the  manager  to  get  those  statements,  or  to  get  some 
statements  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  could  not  receive  the  box  unless  there  was 
some  statement  with  it,  and  he  told  me  then  what  could  be  done,  and  I 
thought  that  was  i)roper. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  yon  receive  the  big  box,  or  cracker-box! — A.  *L 
think  the  third  day  after  the  election. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  carried  to  you? — A.  One  of  the  managers,  to 
my  best  recollection,  carried  it. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  could  not  receive  it  in  that 
condition  ? — A.  Because  I  knew  from  what  he  said  that  he  received  the 
box  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  as  I  judged  from  the  receipt. 

Q.  Then  in  the  one  case  you  refused  the  box  unk\ss  what  you  consid- 
ered a  sufHcit'ut  statement  was  made  with  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  case  you  received  it  without  any  statement? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  statement  at  all  ? — A.  They  said  there  was  a  state- 
ment inside  of  the  box,  and  told  me  Avhat  had  occurred  there,  &c.,  and  I 
told  them  1  would  receive  the  box  conditionally. 

Q.  Now,  what  conditions  did  you  impose  ui)on  them? — A.  I  think  I  re- 
ceived it  and  the  vote  was  said  not  to  have  been  canvassed  by  the  man- 
agers. 

Q.  What  conditions ?— A.  Well,  I  take  that  "conditions"  back.  I 
received  it  u]>(ui  that  rei)resentation. 

Q.  Yourec('iv(Mlit  absolutely,  then,  not  upon  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  you  understood  the  votes  were  not  canvassed? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood,  then,  you  were  not  receiving  it  legally? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  was  it,  then;  there  was  no  statement  in  this  box? — A.  They 
said  there  was  one. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  opened  it  did  you  find  one? — A.  Yes.  sir;  and 
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tliat  statement  was  of  sucli  an  nnsatisfactory  cliaracter  that  we  didn't 
count  it. 

Q.  1  )id  yon  make  any  effort  to  get  a  correct  statement  as  to  that  poll — 
the  Kavenclle  poll? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  nnderstand  that  the  majority  of  tlie  votes  there  at  that 
poll  were  Democratic  or  Eepnblican? — A.  AVell,  I  sni)pose  from  what  I 
learned  there  Avas  a  Eepnblican  majority. 

Q.  AMiat  did  yon  learn  the  Kepnblicau  majority  was? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  And  yon  learned  that  the  other  box  had  a  Democratic  majority  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  not  receive  the  Democratic  box  nntil  there  was  a  snffi- 
cient  statement  made,  and  yon  received  the  other  and  made  no  elfbrt  to 
have  the  statement  corrected  ? — J^.  Xo,  sir;  I  know  there  was  no  means 
to  have  it  canvassed. 

Q.  The  votes  were  there,  were  they  not '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  managers  of  liavenelle  poll  were  appointed  by  your  board ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  Democrats ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  board  appoint  any  one  but  Democratic  managers  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Eepnblican  tickets  were  thrown  out  for  the  excess  at 
the  poll  where  yon  voted? — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty,  to  my  best 
recollection ;  it  might  have  been  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  I  think 
the  first  statement  as  made  by  the  clerk  in  concluding  the  counting  of 
the  vote  was  250,  and  afterward  it  was  ascertained  to  be  230. 

Q.  How  many  Eepnblican  votes  were  drawn  out ! — A.  I  don't  know ; 
I  would  not  swear  positively  as  to  the  number  of  either,  but  I  know  there 
was  a  great  many  of  both. 

Q.  How  many  tissne  ballots  were  found  in  the  box? — A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect; there  were  a  great  many;  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  any  of  these  tissue  tickets  ? — A.  I  saw  them 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  the  court-house,  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  Mr.  Fishman,  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  where  they  were  from  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ascertain  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  inquired  and  tried  to 
find  out  where  they  were  printed,  but  I  could  not  find  out. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  inquire  of? — A.  Democratic  friends  in  Columbia. 

Q.  Did  you  not  inquire  of  anybody  in  Charleston  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  inquire  in  whose  possession  he  had  first  delivered 
them  ! — A.  I  inquired  where  he  got  them,  and  he  said 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said — well,  he  said  nobody  would 
know  where  he  got  them. 

Q.  He  declined  to  tell  yon  ? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me. 

Q.  You  were  county  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  county  ? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  you  had  some  right  to  know  where  they  came 
from  ? — A.  Xo ;  not  especially.     I  didn't  have  any  right  to  know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  part  of  your  business  to  see  where  tickets  were  i)ro- 
cured,  and  that  they  were  distributed? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  tickets  were 
sent  to  me. 

Q.  What  tickets  ?    Tissue  ballots  ?— A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  all. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  tissue  ballots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  receive 
some. 
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Q.  How  many? — A.  Five  hundred,  or  near  that. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  receive  them  I — A.  From  tiu'  post-office. 

Q.  ^Vliere  from  ? — A.  I  (h)n't  know  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  AVliere  did  you  receive  the  ti(;kets  from  ? — A.  I  k'ariuMl  tliat  the 
executive  committee  of  our  county  had  sent  them ;  they  were  sent  in  a 
box. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  mark  on  the  envelope  or  box? — A.  There  might 
have  been. 

Q.  I>ut  you  know  many  times  you  can  distinguish  it.  Do  you  mean 
that  it  created  no  excitement  ? — A.  I  had  seen  tliem  before.  I  took 
them  openly  and  laid  them  on  the  table,  and  everybody  saw  them. 

Q.  Tlien  you  could  not  see  any  good  reason  why  the  clerk  refused  to 
tell  you  where  they  were  i)rinted  ? — A.  That  was  his  private  business. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  the  tickets  before  you  saw  them  in  the  oftice  of  the 
clerk  ?— A.  Well 

Q.  You  said  you  saw  them  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  received  mine 
after  tlie  election,  a  day  or  two  after  he  received  his. 

Q.  You  said  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  ? — A.  It  may  have  been 
several  days  before ;  Imt  I  saw  his  before  I  received  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  him  then,  after  you  received  some  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
and  gave  him  some  to  distribute. 

Q.  Did  he  inform  you  what  he  had  done  with  the  tickets  that  he  had 
received  ? — A.  He  said  he  had  given  them  out.  I  gave  mine  out  to 
anybody  that  wanted  tliem. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  gave  them  out  to  persons  whom  you  thought  ought 
to  have  them? — A.  I  gave  them  to  colored  people  also.  I  had  a  colored 
man  there  distributing  them.  We  had  men  there  that  day  who  went 
out  to  meet  colored  nu^n  that  were  coming  in  to  vote  with  the  small 
tickets  in  the  one  hand  and  the  others  in  the  other  hand.  Many  pre- 
ferred the  small  tickets,  because  they  wanted  to  know  how  their  colored 
men  voted — those  that  worked  for  them — and  because  these  colored  men 
did  not  want  others  to  know  they  were  voting  our  ticket. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Wakemau  said  he  voted  fifty  or 
sixty  colored  nu^i. 

Q.  Who  else  told  you  so  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  but  that  was  the 
sentiment  expressed. 

Q.  You  said  a  good  many  desired  that.  Xow,  give  the  names  of  all 
you  can ;  a\  ho  told  you  so  ? — xV.  Well,  I  would  not  name  men  whom  I 
liai)pen  to  have  conversation  with  of  that  character. 

Q.  Can  you  name  them  ? — A.  I  have  named  one,  and  that  was  the 
general  sentiment. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others  ? — A.  I  can't. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  a  poll  before  when  the  excess  of  ballots  found  in 
the  ballot-box  was  as  great  as  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  How  did  the  umnagers  account  for  that  excess  ? — A.  They  didn't 
make  any  special  account  for  that  at  all. 

Q.  They  saw  that  more  ballots  had  been  placed  in  the  ballot-box  than 
had  voted  ;  did  they  make  any  general  account  for  that  ? — A.  That  was 
the  general  account,  that  men  had  voted  these  tickets. 

Q.  Did  they  express  surprise  at  this  state  of  affairs  ? — A.  There  was 
general  surprise  all  round  when  it  was  ascertained  by  everybody. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  ifobody  attempted  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  got  in 
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tliere  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  inana.ucrs  ruled  that  wliercver  one  or  more  bal- 
lots were  Ibiiinl  together  they  Avoukl  aet  aeeordiiig  to  law. 

By  Mr.  Ca:meeon  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  affiliated  with  the  Ivei)id)lican  party  ? — A.  I  haven't. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sought  office  uiuler  the  party  I — A.  I  held  au  office 
under  the  li(']ml»lican  i)arty  as  a  Democrat. 

Q.  AVhat  office  did  you  hold  ? — A.  Office  of  the  trial-justice  in  ISl-i, 
just  i)revi()us  to  the  election  of  (lovernor  Chaml)erlain,  under  Moses. 

Q.  When  Chamberlain  was  elected  he  removed  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  my  i)0pularity  in  Colleton  County  was  so  great  among  the  colored 
people  tliat  they  preferred  me  to  the  Kepublican.  Myers  was  the  man 
that  had  me  placed  back,  and  I  was  reai)pointed  by  Governor  Chamber- 
lain, at  the  instigation  of  Myers,  as  a  Democrat.  I  never  affiliated  with 
the  Eepublican  party  at  all,  and  I  never  voted  the  Eepulilican  ticket. 

Q.  Which  ticket  did  you  vote  in  1874  ? — A.  I  voted  what  was  known 
as  the  Green  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  entire  ticket  ? — A.  I  voted  the  entire  ticket,  with 
one  exception  ;  I  voted  for  Myers. 

Q.  Myers  had  not  become  unpopular  at  that  time  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  he  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Q.  Myers  run  for  office  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  run  for  office  in  the  county  since  that  time? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
he  was  elected  in  1S74,  and  I  think  he  has  been  senator  ever  since,  until 
last  election.  I  voted  for  Myers  on  personal  matters.  There  was  no 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  held ;  if  there  had  been  I  would  not  have 
voted  for  Myers. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  Whoever  the  Democrat  might  have  been,  you  would  not  have 
voted  for  Myers  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca3ieeon  : 

Q.  Who  did  the  board  appoint  as  manager  at  Linder's  Cross-Roads? — 
A.  I  think  one  was  Barnadoor,  and  one  was  Carter ;  I  have  forgotten 
the  other  man's  name. 

Q.  Can  you  give  their  first  names? — A.  I  can't;  I  think  it  is  S.  J. 
Barnadoor. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  either  of  them  before  they  were  appointed  ? — A. 
I  saw  Barnadoor  and  Carter. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since? — A.  I  have  seen  Barnadoor  since. 

Q.  Who  returned  that  box  to  you  ? — A.  Barnadoor. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  On  the  following  day  after  the  election. 

Q.  Was  that  a  Eepublican  or  Democratic  box  ? — A.  After  it  was 
counted  it  was  found  to  be  Democratic  by  a  handsome  majority. 

Q.  There  was  a  luimber  of  votes  in  that  box  ? — A.  About  400  or  over. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic,  and  how  many  Kepublican? — A.  I  recol- 
lect there  was  seven  Eepublicans  and  the  balance  were  Democratic. 

Q.  This  was  the  poll  said  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  Snider's  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\'hat  other  i^olls  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Linder's  Cross-Roadsf — 
A.  There  was  a  poll  above  that,  but  the  exact  distance  I  don't  know. 
If  I  could  tell  you  exactly  where  Linder's  poll  was  I  could  tell  you  the 
other;  I  suppose  it  is  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  is  called  "Preacher's 
Mill,"  in  the  extreme  portion  of  the  county.  Tlien  there  is  one  eight  or 
nine  miles  beloAv,  called  Bell's  Cross-lioads,  and  Smoker's  Cross-Eoads. 
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Q.  How  far  is  rieaclier's  3Iill  from  Ik-lfs  Cross-Roails  ? — A.  I  tliiuk 
it  is  about  ten  miles. 

Q.  Is  not  this  Liii(k'r''s  Cioss-lfoads  lu-twoeu  the  two? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I 
think  it  is  below  in  a  (lilfeieiit  belt  of  country. 

Q.  Did  these  uuma^ers  tell  yon  that  they  held  the  poll  at  Liuder's 
Cross-lvoads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  statemeut. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?— A.  That  a  vote  was  cast  at  Liuder's  Cross-Eoads, 
and  there  was  sworn  statements  regularly  as  the  law  directed. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  found  in  the  county  who  were  able  to 
inform  yon  where  Linder-s  Cross-lioads  was? — A.  1  made  very  little 
inqniry  at  all,  oidy  when  the  manajiers  were  appointed  I  nuide  inquiry 
then,  and  I  was  informed  in  what  section  of  the  country  it  was. 

Q.  AVho  informed  you? — A.  One  of  our  managers  himself. 

Q.  AVhieh  one  ? — A.  Mr.  radj^ett,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion. He  said  there  was  such  a  place  some  distance  above  there,  and 
the  swamp  above  there  called  Ocathell.  We  appointed  three  commis- 
sioners for  Linder's  Cross-Koads,  and  had  nothinu-  more  to  do  Avith  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Avhether  those  managers  qnalified  and  took  the  o;ith 
of  office  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  they  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  that  they  qualified  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  the  law  requires  them  to  furnish  nsthat  evidence;  I  think 
the  law  requires  them  to  furnish  evidence  for  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Have  you  never  examined  to  see  if  they  did  that  or  not '? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  never  examined. 

Q.  The  board  appointed  managers  at  Green  Pond? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  the  poll  was  opened  there  ? — A.  Iso,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the 
board  as  to  why  it  was  not  opened? — A.  One  of  the  managers,  whose 
name  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  I  spoke  to,  and  asked  him  why  it  was 
not  opened;  1  believe  it  was  a  Mr.  Henderson,  and  he  said  he  had  gone 
to  the  polls  as  directed,  and  that  he  was  there  with  the  box,  and  none 
of  the  managers  came.  I  saw  ]\[r.  Patterson,  the  other  man,  and  he  said 
he  was  unwell  and  was  indisposed  to  perform  the  duties  of  commissioner. 

Q.  And  the  other  man? — A.  I  have  never  seen  the  other  man;  1  have 
heard  that  he  was  sick. 

Q.  Was  not  Patterson  at  Walterborough  on  that  day,  and  did  you  not 
see  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  saw  Hen- 
derson. 

Q.  Did  yon  think  yon  did  or  did  not  ? — A.  I  might  and  I  might  not. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  did  or  did  not ;  what  is  your 
best  recollection  about  it  ? — A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  I  didn't  see 
him. 

By  Mr.  KiRiavooD : 
Q.  Did  he  not  go  to  your  poll  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  ]\[r.  Career  ON : 
Q.  Did  Henderson  ?— A.  I  think  he  did. 
Q.  When  did  you  inquire  if  he  was  away? — A.  At  once. 
Q.  It  is  optional  with  you  to  conq)el  a  man  to  ])erform  his  duty  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  it  is.    They  were  appointed  and  we  received  no  informa- 
tion from  those  men  that  they  would  not  serve ;  if  we  had  we  would 
have  made  other  a)>pointments. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  tissue  ballots.     Y'ou  say  man\  men 
who  had  colored  labor  jireferred  to  have  these  tickets,  so  that  men  who 
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employed  them  would  kno^^  whether  they  voted  them  or  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  could  they  better  determine  when  they  voted  these  tickets 
tlian  any  otlier  ticl<ct  ? — A.  They  coidd  see  them  put  them  in. 

Q.  Tlie  Democratic  and  Ivcpublican  tickets  were  the  same  when  folded, 
hut  your  theory  was  that  that  ticket  would  enable  you  to  tell  whether  a 
colored  man  kept  his  i)romise  to  you  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  that  was  the  theory  of  the  men  who  got 
tliem  u]»  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  heard  often  whether  they  could  he 
voted  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  any  other  theory  besides  the  two  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  two  coidd  be  doubled '? — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  suggestion  that  they  might  be  used  in  a 
wrong  manner  '? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  voted  these  tickets,  whites  or  blacks? — A.  I 
can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  AVere  you  around  the  polls  that  day.? — A.  I  was  around  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  did  you  see  voting  those  tickets  ? — A.  I 
didn't  say  I  saw  more  than  one  or  two  with  the  tickets.  I  saw  one  man 
vote  the  ticket  openly. 

Q.  How  many  wliite  men  did  you  see  vote  it  ? — A.  I  saw  a  good  many. 

Q.  Why  did  they  adopt  them  in  preference  to  the  other  ticket  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  as  it  was  a  special  adojition;  there  were  large  and  small 
tickets  on  the  table. 

Q.  What  name  were  they  known  by  ? — A.  Tliey  were  known  by  no 
name  whatever,  except  Democratic  tickets,  until  after  the  election,  and 
then  some  people  would  call  them  "  kiss-jokes." 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 
Q.  What  became  of  the  poll-list  sent  up  to  the  board  at  Linder's 
Cross-Roads  ;  did  you  send  it  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  in  reference  to  the  return  as  well  as 
the  books  that  they  have  been  handed  to  me  since  election,  and  are 
in  the  same  condition  they  were  that  night. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 

Q.  Wlien  you  opened  Linder's  ballot  box,  did  you  find  any  tissue  bal- 
lots in  it  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  none. 

Q.  You  got  these  tissue  ballots  by  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  letter  explaining  about  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  others  come  to  you ! — A.  They  came  directed  to  the 
county  chairman  of  Colleton  County. 

Q.  The}'  came  how  ? — A.  B3-  express. 

Q   The  tissue  ballots  came  directed  to  you  ? — A.  To  me. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  say  where  from  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  letter  with  the  regular  tickets  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 
Q.  The  regular  tickets  were  too  bulky  to  send  by  nrail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  were  in  a  box,  some  ten  thousand  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  They  might  have  come  in  the  box  with  the  others  ? — A.  I  dou't 
know  that  they  came  from  the  same  place. 
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By  ]\Ir.  3[c  Donald  : 

Q.  This  Liiider's  Cross-Koads,  tlio  place  you  understood  it  to  be,  you 
say  was  beyond  Snider's  Cross- Roads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  been  the  previous  polling  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  neighborhood  around  Snider's  Cross-Koads,  and  up 
in  that  part  of  the  country — Kepublican  or  Democratic? — A.  They  are 
])einocrats;  they  never  polled  any  Itepublican  votes  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

By  ]Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Snider's  Cross-Roads  is  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Barnwell  County  line?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know;  it  is 
not;  it  is  in  a  lower  i)ortion  of  our  county. 

Q.  How  far  is  Snider's  Cross-Koads  from  the  Barnwell  County  line  ? — 
A.  I  expect  thirty  miles. 

Q.  How  far  fro\n  the  Beaufort  County  line  ? — A.  I  suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty  niiles. 

i}.  You  said,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  that  you  had  seen  two  of 
the  men  who  were  ai)pointed  commissioners  before  you  appointed  them 
at  that  place  ? — A.  I  had  seen  them  passing-. 


EICHARD  JOHNSOX. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  27,  1879. 
Richard  Johnson  (colored)  sworn  and  examhied. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  town  of  Somer- 
ville,  Colleton  County. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  county  during  the  last  political  campaign  ? — A. 
I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  it  ? — A.  Being  marshal  of  the  town,  I  had 
to  take  part  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  marshal  in  the  town  ? — A. 
For  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  out  in  that  county  any  during  the  time  the  canvass  was 
in  progTess  ? — A.  Xot  outside  of  the  town. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  In  the  \allage  of 
Somerville. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  polls  the  most  of  the  day  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  there 
and  out  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Did  there  a  great  many  persons  vote  there  that  day? — A.  There 
was  a  large  body  of  i)eoiile  there,  sir; 

Q.  State  how  the  election  was  conducted  as  to  its  being  peaceable  or 
otherwise ;  and  if  there  was  any  disturbance,  state  what  occurred. — A. 
All  that  I  saw,  or  the  most  that  I  saw,  was  that  there  were  some  who 
were  not  old  enough  to  vote ;  at  least  the  managers  of  the  polls  said  so, 
and  refused  to  let  them  vote. 

Q.  Some  i>arties  were  rejected  because  they  were  not  old  enough  to 
vote  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  man  was  challenged  be(;ause  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
vote,  wliat  did  the  managers  do  ?— A.  I  did  not  see  what  they  did.  The 
parties  themselves  came  out  and  said  they  could  not  vote  because  the 
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maiiaa'or.s  said  tliey  were  not  old  oiiougii.  I  didn't  tliink  tliey  \rere  old 
enou<ili,  cither,  from  tlioir  ai)]>earance.     They  were  young-  chaps,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  rejected  that  trouitlieir  appearances  seemed 
old  enougii  to  vote  ? — A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tickets  of  the  kind  that  have  been  called  tissue 
tickets  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  saw  some. 

Q.  Where  were  tliey  ? — A.  Lying  there  on  the  table  like  those  papers. 

Q.  Were  tliev  used  like  other  tickets  ? — A.  ASlio  used  them  I  can't 
tell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  persons  taking  them  and  circulating  them  ? — A.  I  saw 
them  dowu  in  the  yard  outside ;  people  had  them  looking  at  them.  I 
don't  know  auythhig  more  than  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  people  had  them  looking  at  them? — A.  Colored  people,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  ticket  ? — A.  The  straight-out  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Democratic  party  ? — 
A.  For  eight  years ;  tliat  is,  I  don't  say  I  am  a  Democrat  exactly.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  when  things  got  to  going  wrong  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  see  the  State  come  nnder  a  little  better  order  than  it  was ;  and 
when  I  saw  what  certain  men  were  doing  I  thought  I  would  stand  by 
the  Democratic  party,  so  I  have  voted  with  it  mostly  of  late  years. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  about 
Somerville,  are  you  not  ? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  good  many  of  them  there  that  day  sui)porting  the 
Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  I  never  paid  no  attention  to  people  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket.  I  always  try  to  understand  my  own  business 
and  to  attend  to  it.  I  was  an  oflicer  of  the  town,  and  officer  of  the  peace, 
and  I  attended  pretty  close  to  that  business.  I  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  good  many  persons  speak  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  ? — A.  Well,  they  had  these  tickets.  The  Democrats  said 
they  would  vote  theirs,  and  the  Eepublicans  said  they  would  vote  theirs. 
They  handed  them  out,  both  parties  did,  and  if  anybody  refused  it  they 
could  refuse.  They  would  talvc  tickets  and  look  at  them,  and  vote  what 
they  wanted  to.  Often  one  would  say,  when  a  ticket  was  handed  him, 
"  I  won't  vote  that  ticket ;  I  will  vote  the  other."  "\Miy,  it  was  all  riglit ; 
there  was  no  ti'ouble  made  about  it. 

Q.  Was  any  effort  made  to  prevent  colored  Eepublicans  from  voting 
there  that  day? — A.  I  didn't  see  anything  of  the  sort,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  election  quiet  and  peaceable? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  except 
one  thing  :  Avhen  the  bar  was  against  the  door,  and  tlie  colored  and  the 
white  i>eople  were  all  trying  to  get  in  to  put  their  tickets  in  the  box, 
suddenly  the  bar  gave  way  and  throwed  down  about  tliree  dozen,  I 
tliirdv,  down  the  steps,  and  all  the  colored  people  said  "  The  white  men 
did  that";  and  some  of  them  got  a  little  cross,  a  little  vexed,  as  you 
might  say.  I  said,  "  There  is  no  sense  in  making  any  fuss  about  such  a 
thing  as  that ;  the  white  men  fell  as  well  as  you."  Colonel  Tupper  came 
out  at  the  same  time  and  said,  "We  don't  want  any  fuss  here";  and 
after  that  the  people  were  all  quiet. 

By  Mr.  C A:\rEE  on  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  trouble  ? — A.  There  was  no  further  trouble, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  polls  held ;  where  was  the  box  ? — A.  Over  the 
yon  side ;  the  east  side  of  the  court-house. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  the  place  ?— A,  AVe  called  it  the  Village  Hall. 
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Q.  How  much  of  the  (lay  were  you  in  tlie  Villa  .uc  Hall? — A.  Avery 
little  while ;  T  would  ^o  ami  see  how  the  eleetion  was  going  on,  and  then 
Avould  Avalk  down-stairs  again. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  first  see  any  tissue  Ijallots  that  day  ?— A.  About 
twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  called  your  attention  to  them  ?— A.  Xobody  called  my  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  just  saw  them.  I  saw  the  men  taking  them  up  along 
through  the  forenoon,  as  they  would  other  tickets. 

Q.  AMiere  did  you  say  you  saw  them  first,  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ?— 
A.  I  said  1  saw  them  at  twelve  o'clock ;  but  I  saw  them  before  that  too. 

Q.  You  saw  them  in  the  hands  of  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
they  had  them  looking  at  them. 

Q.  AVere  those  who  had  them  all  Democrats  I — A.  I  couldn't  say; 
they  Avere  talking  among  themselves  ;  I  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  You  don't  know  Avhether  they  voted  them  or  not  ■ — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the  other;  I  saw  them  in  their 
hands — that  was  all. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  in  the  town-hall  when  anyl)ody  was  ejected 
or  turned  out  ? — A.  I  was  not  there.  I  heard  a  man  was  turned  out. 
They  would  not  let  him  vote  because  he  was  too  young. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  turned  out  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  the  men 
about  him  talking  when  he  came  out. 

Q.  When  did  "you  become  a  Democrat '?— A.  When  I  first  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  sir  ? 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  voting  the  Democratic  ticket '? — A.  Seven 
years  ago. 

Q.  Did  they  not  promise  to  make  you  town  marshal  if  you  would  act 
with  the  Democratic  party  ? — A.  is o,^ sir;  I  was  town  marshal  ten  years 
ago. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Republican  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  marshal  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  years ;  be- 
tween times  there  have  been  years  when  I  was  not  marshal. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  appointed  ? — A.  Last  season. 

Q.  What  was  the  bargain,  Dick  ?  out  with  it  now.— A.  It  was  just 
this  way :  I  had  worked  with  the  Eepubhcans  five  years  as  marshal. 
Then,  when  the  Democrats  got  into  power,  Colonel  Tupper  run  as  nmyor 
of  the  town.  Tupper  is  a  Democrat,  but  the  Eepublicans  voted  for  him, 
and  he  stood  it  out  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  other  business  have  you  besides  behig  marshal  ? — A.  Cart- 
ing— running  a  public  cart,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  your  customers  mostly.  Republicans  or  Democrats  ? — ^A. 
Republicans  do  precious  little  for  me,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  get  the  most  of  your  custom  from  Democrats  ?— A.  That 
is  it  exactly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  run  a  cart  ? — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  You  do  the  carting  from  the  depot  to  the  stores  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sav  when  the  Democrats  elected  their  oflQcers  they  appointed 
you  ?— A.  They  had  to  have  two  marshals,  both  colored.  They  arranged 
'it  that  one  of  them  should  be  a  Republican  and  one  of  them  a  Democrat. 
The  other  nmn  was  a  Republican,  and  so  I  had  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Was  that  the  arrangement  Avhen  you  were  appointed — that  yon 
must  be  a  Democrat  ?— A.  I  put  my  application  in  a  letter  and  I  was 
appointed. 

Q.  If  the  other  man  had  been  a  Democrat  you  would  have  had  to  be  a 
Republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  before  you  were  marshal?— A. 
For  seven  vears. 

Q.  I  asked  you  did  you  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  before  the  Demo- 
crats a])]toint('d  you  as  marshal  ? — A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  vote  it  ?— A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  And  y(m  have  been  marshal  under  the  Democrats  for  how  long  ? — 
A.  For  two  years  ;  I  was  marshal  under  the  Re]>ublicans  before. 

Q.  AVas  it  not  for  becoming  a  Democrat  that  they  appointed  you  mar- 
slial? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  found  that  the  Republicans  had  gone  down 
against  me  very  destructively. 

Q.  For  wluit  ? — A.  Because  they  said  I  had  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  I  had  been  doing  it  a  long  time,  but  they  didn't  know  of  it  be- 
fore. 

Q.  You  had  been  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  on  the  sly  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  they  said  I  was  to  be  killed. 

Q.  They  never  did  kill  you,  though,  did  they  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I 
don't  Icnow  what  tliey  would  do  if  they  had  found  the  chance. 

Q.  How  many  colored  Democrats  do  you  know? — A.  There  is  Philii>, 
and  I,  and  others  I  can't  make  any  mention  of. 

Q.  Those  are  all  you  know  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  be  a  little  lonesome  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  little. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  The  Eepublicans  appointed  you  marshal  a  good  while  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  five  or  seven  years. 

Q.  They  appointed  you,  and  you  were  voting  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  same  time  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  a  Kepublicau  then,  through  and 
through. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  you  appointed  marshal  by  the  Democrats  ? — 
A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  marshal  seven  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  Democrats  made  you  marshal  who  had  made  you  mar- 
shal ? — A.  The  Republicans;  they, took  me,  they  said,  because  I  was  a 
straight  man.  They  didn't  take  me  all  the  time ;  there  was  times  be- 
tween when  I  was  not  straight. 

Q.  Then  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  you  were  voting  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  while  holding  oflice  under  the  Republicans? — A.  No;  I 
didn't  neither. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  seven  years 
ago? — A.  I  was  not  marshal  them  years.  When  Green  was  running 
some  years  ago  I  voted  that  way ;  but  they  didn't  make  me  marshal  that 
year.    When  the  Republican  mayor  came  in  they  turned  me  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whichever  party  puts  you  in  as  marshal  30U  vote 
for  that  party  ? — A.  No,  sii'. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Be- 
tween five,  and  six,  and  seven  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  marshal  ? — A.  About  twelve  years ;  but 
not  every  year. 

Q.  How  many  years  in  all  ? — A.  About  ten  years ;  there  was  two 
years  between  times  they  throwed  me  out ;  then  new  men  came  in,  and 
they  took  me  up  and  made  me  marshal  again.  Lyman  House,  when  he 
came  in  he  made  me  marshal  again. 

Q.  What  was  he  politically  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  Republican  or 
something  or  other.     I  don't  know. 
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HAMPT(3X    COUNTY. 


GEOKGE  BALLI^^GEE. 

Charlestox,  S.  C,  Januarij  28,  1879. 

George  Ballinger  (coloreil)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  ]\rr,  E axdolpii  : 

Question.  Wlicre  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Ilainpton 
County,  near  Broiison's  Station. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  at  a  nieetiny;  at  Bronsou  Station? — A.  At  wbat 
meeting? 

Q.  At  a  meeting-  at  wliieh  ]\rr.  Wliipper  spoke? — A.  ITe  spoke  there 
at  so  many  meetings  tliat  I  don't  know  wliieli  meeting  ycm  mean. 

Q.  Mr.  AVhipper  says  lie  lias  spoken  only  twice  in  Hampton  County, 
so  that  he  eonld  not  have  spoken  at  Bronson  many  times.  Were  you 
present  at  any  meeting  at  Bronson  when  Mr.  AVhipper  made  a  speech  in 
the  last  c.nnpaign? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Eelate  to  this  committee,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what  occurred  at 
that  time. — A.  I  was  there  at  one  meeting  when  he  and  Mr.  Smalls  and 
some  other  gentlemen  were  there.  During  the  time  he  was  speaking 
Mr.  L.  W.  Youmans  wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  He  went  to 
answer  the  questions,  and  made  a  speech.  I  thought  then  he  used  up 
]\rr.  Youmans  pretty  bad;  chawed  him  all  up. 

Q.  Were  there  very  many  colored  Democrats  present  at  that  meet- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir,  there  were;  that  is,  colored  men  who  in^ofessed  to  be 
going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  did  the  meeting  go  ott"? — A.  Peaceable  and  quiet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  troul)le  during  the  day? — A.  Xo,  sir,  not 
until  Whipper  was  about  got  through,  a  man  named  John  Hensley,  a 
white  man 

i}.  Who  was  he,  and  "vvhere  was  he  from? — A.  The  Lord  knows,  and 
he  ha'n't  told  me  who  he  was  or  where  he  was  from.  He  raised  a  little 
trouble,  but  a  white  man  stopped  him  as  he  rushed  up. 

Q.  That  troul)le,  then,  was  soon  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  trouble  was 
stopped  immediateiy. 

Q.  Tliat  was  the  only  trouble  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ^Ir.  Biley,  ofBarnwell  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  right  well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.     He  used  to  be  a   "driver"  there. 

Q.  AVhat  is  his  general  character? — A.  First,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  here  to  state  the  general  character  of  a  man,  or  things 
connected  with  other  things  ?  I  Avonld  not  like  to  state  his  general 
character  till  I  knoM*  whether 

Q.  If  you  say  his  character  is  good  or  his  character  is  bad,  you  will 
l)e  given  an  opportunity  to  explain. — A.  I  don't  know — I  didn't  think — 
I  don't  want 

Q.  You  know  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  IMr.  Riley  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  in  my  estimation  he  has  been  once  an  old  driver  there  in  slavery 
times. 
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Q.  By  "driver"  you  mean  a  shive-diiver ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  a  very 
cruel  one;  nobody  Avould  like  liini;  and  then  just  after  that — he  had  a 
f^ood  deal  of  sense — he  ftot  possession  of  some  ori^han  children;  their 
mother  liad  die<l  and  left  six  children. 

]Mr.  KiUKWOOD.  And  that  is  his  fjeneral  character,  is  it? 

jNlr.  llANDOLrii.  The  Avitness  ^vill  i)robal)ly  come  to  the  point  in  a 
moment.     AVliat  care  did  he  take  of  these  children  t — A.  Bad  care. 

Q.  AVas  he  ever  charged  with  any  crime  in  connection  with  those 
children '! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  crime  ? — A.  The  crime  of  committing  a  rape  upon  one  of  the 
girls,  named  Patience.  She  was  IG  years  old.  She  died  shortly  after 
the  crime  was  committed.  It  was  generally  understood  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  she  received. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  believed  that  he  raped  her? — A.  That  was  the  gen- 
eral impression.  Yon  can  send  and  get  the  other  children,  who  will  tes- 
tify to  something 

Q.  And  the  feeling  against  him  was  largely  on  account  of  his  having 
rai)ed  this  colored  girl? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
she  died.  One  of  the  children  came  to  me.  I  was  deputy  sheriff.  I 
have  been  deputy  sheriff,  off  and  on,  for  seven  years.  The  children 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  protect  them.  I  sent  them  back.  I  could 
not  do  anything  about  the  matter.  Other  people  got  up  a  committee. 
I  was  one  of  a  committee  of  24  who  went  and  took  the  children  away. 
The  otlier  children  had  been  outrageously  used.  A  boy  named  Tom  had 
been  whippe«l  very  badly.  He  was  gashed  and  cut  as  if  with  a  hickory 
stick,  from  back  to  front,  leaving  scars  that  will  last  him  to  his  grave. 
Eiley  submitted  that  we  should  take  the  children  and  examine  them. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  that  had  a  second  suit  of  clothes.  He  had 
not  taken  any  care  of  them  at  all.  I  would  like  better  to  speak  of  this 
matter  if  William  Eiley  was  here,  because  I  would  sooner  say  such 
things  before  a  man's  face  than  behind  his  back ;  but  he  won't  deny  it. 

Q.  And  there  was  considerable  feeling  amoug  the  colored  peoi)le 
against  him  because  of  the  general  belief  that  he  had  ravished  this 
colored  girl,  and  had  badly  treated  these  orjihan  children! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  there  is  until  to-day. 

Q.  Mr.  Eiley  testitied  that  he  had  been  whipped  on  the  Saturday  night 
before  the  election.  Is  it  your  belief  he  was  whipped  because  he  was  a 
Eepublican  leader! 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  not  his  business  to  state  his  belief.  He 
should  know. 

Mr.  Eandolph.  Do  I  understand  that  from  this  time  forward  the 
opinion  of  witnesses  is  not  to  be  asked! 

The  Chairman.  The  opinion  of  witnesses  on  matters  of  this  charac- 
ter is  not  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  Eandolph.  Mr.  Eiley  has  testified  that  he  was  whipped  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  opinions,  and  that  was  merely  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Eiley. 

The  Chairman.  ISTo,  it  was  not  merely  his  opinion;  he  said  that  the 
men  who  whipped  him  said  that  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Eepublican  club, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  they  whipped  him. 

Mr.  Eandolph.  ^ye  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Eiley's  word  is  thor- 
oughly unreliable. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  can  do  by  getting  at  his  character. 

Mr.  Eandolph.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  not  to  have 
any  iKU'Son's  opinion  as  to  his  character  ! 
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The  CiiAiR:\rAN.  Xo,  sir;  I  intend  notliinji"  oftlie  sort.  It  is  true  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  «lo\vn  in  regard  to  these  things.     Go  ahead. 

Bj'  Mr.  Eandolpii  : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  I'roin  ^Ir.  IMley  ? — A.  About  five  miles. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  in  the  conuuunity  in  which  he 
lives  ? — A.  As  1  told  you,  I  would  not  like  to  answer,  because  the  gen- 
ral  reputation  is  that  he  is  a  very  bad  man. 

Q.  A  l»ad  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  oidy  to  one  class,  but  to  every 
class.     He  has  been  trying  to  preach  tliere  for  lio  years. 

By  Mr.  Kiekavood  : 
Q.  And  that  is  a  bad  sign  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  but  he  could  not  have  got  a 
license ;  that  is  a  pretty  bad  sign. 

By  Mi\  Kandolph  : 

Q.  Then  these  colored  ])e()ple  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  did 
not  want  him  as  a  preaclu'rif — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  want  him  as 
anything. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  At  Bronson's  Sta- 
tion, Hampton  County. 

By  Mr.  ^McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  poll  that  William  liiley  li\'es  nearest  ? — 
A.  About  one  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  held  the  election  at  Riley's  poll — at  Barker's 
Mill?— aI;  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Uo  3'ou  know  who  the  managers  of  election  were  at  that  poll  ? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Barker's  Mill  that  day  at  anytime? — A.  Is  o,  sir;  I 
remained  at  Bronson's  Station. 

Q.  How  far  does  Mr.  Eiley  li\e  from  Barker's  Mill  poll  ?— A.  I  can't 
exactly  stjite;  it  is  between  o  and  4  miles;  that  is,  if  it  is  at  the  old 
Barker's  Mill.     I  would  not  like  to  say  positively  the  exact  distance. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  ])olitical  meetings  that  season  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Barker's  3Iill :' — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  to  that  i)reciuct  was  your  nearest  meeting? — A.  The 
nearest  meeting  that  was  held  to  that  precinct  was  at  Bronson's  Station. 
I  went  to  Allandale  once 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  colored  men  in  that  neighborhood; 
which  party  did  they  act  with  during  the  last  canvass  and  election,  so 
far  as  your  observation  went  ? — A.  The  most  of  the  })eople — of  the  Ke- 
])ublicans  that  I  talked  with — said  they  were  going  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.     I  Mas  only  at  one  ])oll. 

Q.  You  canvassed  there  generally,  did  yoii  not;  you  were  around  mak- 
ing speeches  and  talking  on  politics  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  was  around  a  great 
deal,  and  talked  considerable. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  voters  at  the  poll  where  yon  were 
A'oted  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  I  think  at  the  poll  where  I  was  the 
])ortion  that  proi)osed  to  vote  the  Denu)eratic  ticket,  the  most  of  them 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  They  said  they  wanted  a  change,  and  I 
think  most  of  them  voted  the  I)enu)cratic  ticket. 

Q.  Y'ou  think  at  Bronson  most  of  the  colored  men  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  myself  did  not  vote  the  full  Demo- 
cratic ticket ;  some  of  the  candidates  I  would  not  vote  for,  and  some  I 
did.     1  voted  a  confusion  ticket  myself.     ILaughter.] 

(^.  Y'ou  mean  you  voted  a  mixed  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  I  voted 

44  s  c 
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;i  mixed  ticket  5  I  scratched  some  names  that  I  did  not  propose  to  vote 
for, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anythin.G;  ahont  the  w]iii)i»in.2:  of  Wilham  lliley  the 
ni.iilit  before  eh'ction  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  ;  l)iit  I  <lid  not  believe  it. 

Q.  What  <lid  you  hear;  Miiat  was  the  stated  cause  of  liis  \vliii)j)in.iij  ? — 
A.  Let  me  state  what  I  lieard,  and  perhaps  you  (-an  yet  at  it  better.  I 
heard  this:  (,)n  the  Monday  nijiht  before  election  TMll  liiley  was  taken 
out  and  whipped  so  that  he  could  not  travel.  On  the  (hiy  after  tliat — 
the  day  of  eh'ction — 1  was  asking  some  men  about  it.  They  said  that 
Lill  Riley  was  at  Barker's  Mill  on  election  day,  with  seventy-five  or  eighty 
men,  leading  his  club.  "Then,"  said  I,  "tliat  wliii)])ing  story  can't  be 
so."  About  a  week  after,  somebody  said  Bill  Biley  had  been  whipped, 
but  that  he  had  been  wliii)i)ed  on  account  of  those  orphan  children.  I 
can't  tell  who  told  me ;  tliat  was  just  a  general  rumor.  I  left  and  went 
on.  I  never  thought  then  that  1  would  be  called  n\)  before  this  court. 
J  took  no  pains  to  investigate  the.  matter.  There  was  a  general  laugh 
around  there  about  the  whole  thing;  and  to-day  I  don't  really  know 
whether  Bill  Eiley  was  whipped  or  not.  He  says  he  was ;  but  Bill  Riley 
is  not  to  be  dei)ended  upon  as  to  M'hat  he  says;  besides,  he  has  been  too 
good  a  man  among  the  white  ])eople  for  any  white  i)eoi)le  to  whip  him. 
Bill  Riley  has  Avent  back  and  disregarded  his  own  color,  and  been  a  man 
that  the  white  people  thought  tirst-class  ot^ — a  great  deal  more  than  I 
ever  thought  of  him.  Well,  it  may  be  that  Bill  Riley  was  whipi)ed;  but 
I  dou't  know  that  he  was,  any  more  than  by  general  rumor,  as  I  have 
told  you. 

Q.  The  people  of  his  own  race  disliked  him  very  much? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  say  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  liarm  in  the  country? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  a  committee  who  took  the  chikb-en  away  from 
him. 

Q.  AVliat  proportion  of  the  colored  people  in  your  county,  from  your 
own  observation,  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  at  the  last  election, 
or  voted  a  j^art  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  you  did? — A.  Now,  sir,  I 
canvassed  that  county ;  I  wen.t  over  the  whole  county ;  there  Avas  two 
fractions  of  the  Democratic  party;  I  was  working  on  one  fraction  until 
that  fraction  got  beat ;  then  I  went  about  to  the  other  fraction  and 
worked  for  that. 

Q.  You  joined  the  majority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  two  fractions. 
[Laughter.]  Xoav,  you  just  listen  to  wliat  I  say.  There  was  two  frac- 
tions ;  there  was  one  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  there  was 
another  part  of  the  Democratic  party ;  I  went  witli  the  part  of  the  Jiarty 
which  I  thought  1  liked  best ;  that  ])roved  to  be  the  minority;  it  was 
defeated,  and  I  went  with  the  majority. 

Q.  You  believe  in  majority  ride? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  in  majority 
rule.  When  I  got  with  the  majority  I  stuck  there,  except  that  there 
w^ere  a  few  men  that  I  could  not  vote  for,  and  I  didn't ;  them  men  I 
scratched. 

Q.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  colored  men  in  your  county  went  with  you 
in  the  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  canvassed  the  county,  and  from  what 
I  believe,  and  from  what  they  told  me — whether  they  Avent  back  on  me 
Avhen  election  came,  or  not,  I  don't  know — but  from  Avhat  they  told  me 
I  know  I  must  have  had  two-thirds  of  the  colored  people  Avith  me  in 
that  county. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  If  they  did  not  go  back  on  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  did  not  go 
back  on  me  ;  and  I  don't  belie\e  they  did. 
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By  Mr.  ]\rrI)0NALD: 

Q.  At  your  own  itoll  you  tliiiik  tlicy  did  not  jzo  back  on  yon? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  at  my  own  poll;  you  know  the  rule  is, '' Trustno 
living-  thing-." 

Q.  You  thought  a  very  large  majority  of  the  colored  peoi)le  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  or  a  i)art  of  it  as  you  di<l  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a 
large  majority  of  them  did. 

Q.  How  do  y(m  thiidv  the  colored  ])eoi>le  voted,  taking  the  whole 
county  through  ? — A.  1  can't  say;  1  would  not  like  to  say  wiiat  1  don't 
know  :  I  can  oidy  say  that  at  my  ])oll  1  felt  much  ccmtiih'nce  that  the 
maj(u-ity  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  did  the  county  turn  out  ?  How  many  voted  as  Ke])ul)licans  ; 
how  many  as  Democrats  * — A.  I  can't  tell;  I  was  not  a  manager. 

Q.  You  heard  the  general  result,  did  you  iu)t.  Which  side  had  the 
maj(U'ity  ? — A.  C),  the  Democrats  had  the  majority,  and  had  it  from  a, 
fair  ccmnt,  too,  I  think.  ^lany  coloied  men  talked  with  me,  and  I  said, 
'' Y\)u  go  and  vote  as  youpU'ase;  don't  ask  me."  "  Well,"  they  would 
say,  "  I  am  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  this  time."  1  think  a 
great  many  of  them  voted  as  they  pleased. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  at  a  meeting  which  ]\[r,  Whipper  attended  and 
addressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.-  Was  there  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  ? — A.  There  was  a  little 
matter  between  Mr.  Whi])per  aiul  Mr.  Youmans  that  raised  some  dis- 
pute. 

Q.  Was  it  about  something  Whipi)er  had  said? — A.  No,  sir;  some- 
thing that  Youmans  charged  Whi]>])er  with;  how  lie  got -SoO  a  day  on 
some  land  commission  ;  Whipper  said  they  had  promised  him  -S")!)  adi^;/, 
but  he  had  never  got  it. 

Q.  What  was  ^\'Ilipper  struck  for? — A.  He  never  was  struck  a  stroke. 
I  will  tell  you  how  1  heard  it  was.  John  Hensly  drew  his  knife  and 
started  for  \\'hi])])er.  but  a  white  man  stopjx'd  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  William  Kiley  was  a  "nigger-driver,"  What  do  you 
mean  by  that — an  overseer  ? — A.  Yes  sir;  an  overseer  and  a  driver,  too. 
Jle  worked  the  colored  i)eoi)le  there,  and  gave  them  rations  and  all  that. 

Q.  For  whom  did  he  do  this  ? — A.  For  Tom  Willingham,  his  master. 
He  was  a  driver  for  Tom  Willingham. 

Q.  When  'was  this  trouble  about  the  orphans  ?  AVlien  did  he  take 
them  f— A.  In  1807. 

Q.  When  was  this  crime  committed  ? — A.  Sometime,  1  thin); — 1  could 
n<jt  say  positively,  but  I  think  about  187.J. 

Q.  Three  years  ago  ? — xV.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  i>rosecuted  for  it? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

i}.  Has  he  ever  been  indicted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  arrested? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  agreed  with  the 
committee  that  if  he  would  let  the  chihlren  go  he  would  not  be  prose- 
cuted. 

Q.  So  there  never  was  a  prosecution  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  at  least  three  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  may  ha\  e  been  longer  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  much  longer 
ago  than  that. 

Q.  You  say  he  has  been  ])opular  with  the  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  has  been  very  i>oi>ular. 

Q.  Why  has  he  Ix-en  so  ])opular  with  the  white  peojile  ? — A.  Because 
at  one  time  he  bought  a  place  at  Clillisonville. 
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Q.  ^ylly  sliould  tliat  nialce  liim  ]H)pular? — A.  Then  lie  professed  to 
be  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Wlien  was  that! — A.  About  1807.     It  was  the  time  when 

Q.  Xever  mind  about  the  time,  lias  he  always  beeu  popular  with  the 
white  people  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  uot  believe  he  had  beeu  whipped  because  of  his 
politics? — A.  I  said  1  did  uot  believe  that  he  was  wliipped  by  the  white 
people.     lu  fact,  I  don't  believe  that  he  was  whip])ed  at  all. 

Q.  Y(m  don't  believe  he  Avas  Avhii)ped  at  all  t — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  swear  here  ? — A.  a^o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  lie  Avould  show  the  scars  that  resulted  from 
that  Avhippiug  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  knoAv  that  he  projiosed  to  exhibit  himself  if  we  desired 
hini  to  do  so  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  heard  that  would  you  have  changed  your  opinion  about 
his  not  being  Avhipped  ? — A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  those  scars  would  you  not  have  believed  him  ? — A. 
[JsTo,  sir.  His  master,  Tom  Willingliam,  used  to  whi})  him  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  plenty  of  scars. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  Avhether  those  scars  were  the  result  of  his  being 
whipped  many  years  ago,  or  last  fall  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  might. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Eiley  are  not  very  good  fiiends,  are  you  1 — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? — A.  I  hain't  anything  against  him. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat,  are  you  not  f — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  not  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  When  Cham- 
berlain and  Green  first  ran ;  I  voted  for  Green  in  preference  to  Cham- 
berlain.    I  never  voted  for  Chamberlain.     I  did  vote  for  Smalls. 

Q.  You  think  two-thirds  of  all  the  colored  people  in  your  county  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HoAv  many  do  you  knoAV  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  really,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  can  say  whether  you  think  there  were  50,  or  100,  or  1,000? — 
A.  We  liave  a  club-list  that  numbers  138.  The  president  of  the  club  has 
got  the  list. 

Q.  That  is  at  Bronson's  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  from  any  posi- 
tive assertion  how  they  voted,  but  I  know  that  there  are  that  many  in  the 
club. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  say  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  on 
election-day  ? — A.  When  they  Avent  to  A'ote  tliey  ncAer  showed  me  their 
tickets.  I  could  not  say  how  they  A'oted,  but,  from  Avhat  they  told  me, 
I  belieA'e  they  A'oted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  They  do  sometimes  decei\'e  about  that  juatter,  don't  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  not  do  so  quite  frequently  ? — A.  I  don't  knoAv  Avhether 
frequently  or  not.  All  I  can  say  is  from  what  they  told  me.  They  told 
me  they  A'oted  the  Democratic  ticlvct. 

Q.  How  many  told  you  that  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  Brun- 
sou  at  that  election  ?    Xanie  them. — A.  I  can't  name  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  name  any  ? — A.  I  can  name  some. 

Q.  Well,  name  them. — A.  I  could  name  them  all  if  I  had  the  poll-list. 

Q.  HoAV  many  can  you  now^  call  up  that  told  you  so  ? — A.  Theie  Avas 
Peter  Harley,  and  Jack  Ellis,  and  John  BiAers,  ami  Elijah. Daniels,  and 
Cnesar  Macaire,  and  Jake  Miller.  If  I  had  the  time  to  think  I  could  tell 
you  more. 
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Q.  That  is  all  von  tliiiik  of  now  .' — A.  (),  1  can  thinlc  of  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Well,  think  of  thcMti. — A.  Ed.  Cohn,Ca'sar  Ford,  and  scxcial  others; 
if  1  had  some  time  to  tliink 

Q.  Have  these  men  told  yon  since  election  that  tln-y  voted  (lie  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  really  di<l  .' — A.   I  am  snre  Ihey  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything"  abont  IJiley's  (dnb  .' — A.  >.'o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  he  was  ))resident  of  the  clnb  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  (h)n't 
think  he  was  president  of  the  clnb. 

Q>  AVhy  don't  yon  think  he  was  ]>resident  of  the  clnl)  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  the  colored  people  wonld  place  that  mnch  confidence  in  liim  to 
elect  him  jticsident  of  the  clnb. 

Q.  Yon  were  broni;ht  here  ]uincipally  for  the  pnrpose  of  sw(nirin.i^ 
against  Mr.  IJih'y,  were  yon  not  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  1  was  not.  I  didn't  know 
that  jMr.  Iviley  was  here  nntil  1  came  here. 

Q.  Y'on  have  not  sworn  to  mnch  except  alxmt  Mr.  Ifiley  ' — A.  That 
is  not  my  fanlt.     I  have  testified  as  to  what  yon  Inne  asked  me. 

Q.  Was  a  man  killed  at  yonr  polls  on  election  day  .' — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  a  man  shot  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  still  livin.y,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  shot  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anythini;-  abont  it  ? — A.  I  saw  him  after  he  was  shot. 
I  went  where  they  Inul  laid  him  down. 

Q.  Do  yon  knowanytliinj;-  about  the  shooting'  ' — A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing. 

Q.  How  did  yon  know  he  ^\  as  shot  ? — A.  I  heard  the  i)istol. 

Q.  Who  shot  him  ? — A.  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  daytime? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  Were  there  not  ]>lenty  of  ]»eople  who  knew  who  shot  him  ? — A.  If 
they  did,  that  did  not  mak(!  any  difference  to  me  so  lon,i;-  as  I  don't  know. 

Q.  State  what  yon  do  know  or  what  you  heard  abont  it. — A.  1  Avas 
at  J>.  F.  Brown's  store  ;  Mr.  AYebl)  is  the  mana,ner  of  it.  AVhen  the 
shootinii'  took  ]»la<'e,  I  heard  the  tiring  and  came  ont.  There  Avere  2oov 
30  peo])le  started  to  bolt  in,  and  N\'ebb  told  me  to  close  the  door. 

Q.  \"ou  heard  the  shooting  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir, 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  who  shot  the  mau  ! — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  never 
lieard  who  shot  him. 

Q.  Y'ou  swear  to  that  ? — A.  I  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  discussed  about  town  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  asked  a  bar- 
ber who  shot  him  ;  he  said  he  thought  he  had  an  idea,  bnt  he  wonld  not 
say. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  .' — A.  I  suppose  I  lu'ard  about 
a  half  a  dozen  shots. 

Q.  Where  was  he  hit ' — A.  He  was  struck  in  the  back,  and  the  ball 
canu;  around  lu'ie  in  front. 

(}.  Uo  was  shot  in  the  back  as  he  was  running,  was  he  not? — A.  I 
didn't  hear  abont  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  it  ? — A.  I  went  from  the  st«nc 
tothejdace  wlu'rehe  was,  and  I  fonnd  it  wasa  man  whom  1  knew,  by  the 
name  of  John  Kivers.  I  saw  him  after  Dr.  Wyman  had  got  iiim  into  the 
house.     Dr.  ^Vymau  was  attending  him. 

Q.  Did  Kivers  tell  you  who  shot  him  ? — A.  He  said  he  <lidn"t  know. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Is  Kivers  a  Kepubli(;an  ? — A.  I  d(»n't  know  what  he  is. 
Q.  Was  Smalls  i)resent  at  the  nu'eting  at  Brnnson  of  which  yon  liavo 
spoken,  and  at  which  JWhipper  was  present  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  tliiiik  tliat  if  l^ilov  Avas  w]iii)]»('(l  at  all  it  was  <lorio  l)y  colored 
people,  on  accoiiiit  of  liis  conduct  towards  those  orphan  clnldren  ? — A. 
1  thiidc  if  he  was  whi]»])ed,  he  was  whi])i>('d  for  that. 

Q,  And  tlie  trouble  concerniiii;-  those  orphan  children  occnired  about 
three  years  a^o  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  ex])lain  why  the  colored  i)eoi)le  waited  for  three  years, 
and  then  concluded  to  iiive  liini  a  whi]»]>in,u'  just  the  ni^ht  betbre  elec- 
tion ■> — \,  1  can't  exi)lain  that ;  I  don't  think  he  was  whipped ;  he  would 
haAC  to  bring  proof  to  make  nie  believe  he  was. 

By  Mr,  Kikkwood  : 

Q.  Y'ou  say  that  Ifiley  was  very  nni)oi)ular  with  the  colored  people  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ]3id  r  not  understand  it  as  a  iact  that  on  the  day  of  election  you 
saw  him  ridinji"  to  the  ]>olls  at  the  head  of  75  colored  men  ? — A.  Ko,  sir; 
I  never  said  that ;  1  said  I  was  told  that. 

Q,  Have  you  any  reason  to  doidit  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  reason  to  doubt  it,  but  if  he  was  whipped  as  bad  as  I  was  told  the 
night  before  that,  he  could  not  have  rode  there  the  next  ihiy. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  body  of  colored  men  with  him.  If  he  was 
so  very  uni)opular  with  the  colored  peoi)le,  how  came  he  to  have  so  many 
followers  :' — A.  That  was  oidy  a  report  that  I  heard.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  there  with  them  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  about  to  say  something  in  reference  to  your  meeting 
Kiley  at  some  time  somewhere,  and  you  were  stopped. — A,  I  met  Eiley 
at  Brunson"s  the  same  day  that  Whii)per  and  Snndls  were  there.  Eiley 
and  I  had  a  conversation.  Kilev  asked  AYhipper  some  questions  him- 
self. 

Q.  He  was  not  much  in  favor  of  Whipper,  was  he! — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  who  he  was  in  linor  of;  it  is i)retty  hard  to  tell  who  Bill  Eiley  is  iu 
favor  of,  except  himself! 

Q.  You  say  that,  at  the  meeting  where  the  difficulty  occurred  between 
Youmaus  and  Whipper,  Youmans  charged  Whix)per  with  being  bribed. — 
A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  think  he  charged  that  h,e  had  received  $50  a  day  for  tak- 
ing testimony  on  the  land  comndssion  ;  Whipper  said  ho  was  offered 
that,  but  he  had  not  got  the  money  yet. 

Q.  You  say  Whipper  was  not  struck  that  day? — A.  Ko,  sir;  Whipper 
and  I  were  together  all  that  day  till  the  train  came  that  night ;  I  was 
standing  on  the  railroad  with  him  ;  we  stood  there  till  the  train  came  in, 
and  he  got  on  the  train  and  went  home. 

Q.  You  were  i)resent  at  the  controvei-sy  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  this  man  was  shot  on  election  day  at  your  poll 
you  heard  the  shot  fired,  went  out,  and  found  the  man  wounded  ? — A. 
Yds,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  difficulty  anything  to  do  with  politics  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  this 
man  was  charged  four  years  agoAAith  stealing  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  some 
one  outside  said  to  him,  "  Have  vou  got  the  money  for  this  man's  cot- 
ton?" 

Q.  The  fight  originated  about  a  charge  of  stealing  cotton,  did  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  when  I  was  exandinng  you? — A.  You 
didn't  ask  me. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  I  asked  what  you  had  heard,  and  you  said  you  had 
lieard  nothing. 
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By  Mr.  Camekon: 

Q.  Wlio  had  this  (niaircl  with  tlic  man  that  was  shot  ? — A.  SuiiR'  one 
iusido;  I  didn't  hear  wlio. 

Q.  You  didn't  imiuirt'  '. — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  iieard  1' — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  tohl  you  that  that  was  tlio  ori.uin  of  tlie  ditlieulty  ? — A.  ^^'hy, 
sir,  there  is  confusion,  and  you  meet  everybody,  and  everybody  will  tell 
you  soiuetliing-  or  other,  aiul  you  don't  recognize  who  tohl  you  so  that 
you  can  answer  (juestions  about  it  so  lono-  af'Ler'it  as  this  comes  to. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect,  then  l — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  you  Avere  sunnnoiuMl  to  come  here  as  a  witness,  did  you 
know  that  Biley  was  to  be  a  witness  ? — A.  1  never  knew  that  he  was 
liere  until  T  was  here  and  went  out  and  met  Mr.  Eiley  on  the  platform. 
That  is  the  lirst  1  knew  of  liiley's  beinj;-  here. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  testified  to  when  he  was  on  the  staiul  as  a. 
witness? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  to  what  he  testified  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1879. 
Eeuben  Davis  (white)  swoin  and  exainiiiod. 
By  the  CiiAiKMAN : 

Question.  A\'lieie  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Aberdeen,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  ]Mississip]>i. 

i).  How  U>n.>;-  Inive  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  went  to  IMonroe 
('ouuty  in  ISiMJ.  AberiU'en  has  <;rown  up  ah)nj;'  since  then,  and  1  am 
probably  the  ohh'st  citizen  there,  thoujj;h  not  the  oldest  man. 

Q.  ^Vith  wliat  politieal  party  do  you  atliliate? — A.  At  this  time? 

Q.  "Well,  heretofore '? — A.  I  have  bc^en  a  Democrat ;  so  they  called  me. 
I  am  rather  a  (ireenbacker  now.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
money  in  the  country  than  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  official  position  ;  if  so,  state  what  ? — A.  I 
have  been  district  attorney  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  twice,  when  I  was 
young-,  and  1  resigned  l)oth  times.  I  was  for  a  short  time  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  i\Ussissipi>i.  I  have  been  in  the  legislature  of  ]\rissis- 
sippi.  I  was  colonel  of  the  Second  Mississi])pi  IJegiment  that  went  to 
]Mexico.  I  was  twice  elected  to  the  Fe<leral  Congress  and  once  to  the 
Confederate  Congress.  I  was  made  by  the  governor  of  ^Mississippi  major- 
general  of  the  State  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  Congress  since  the  war? — A.  Xo,  sir; 
not  since  the  war. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  during'  the  last  year  for  any  othce;  if  so, 
state  what  ? — A.  I  was  a  candidate  for  CongTess  from  the  first  district  of 
Mississippi. 

Q.  On  what  ticket? — A.  Well,  in  answering  that  I  would  like  to  make 
an  exi)lanation.  1  didn't  want  an  ofiice.  People  calhng  themselves 
''Greenbackers"  met  up  at  Tui)elo.  I  was  there,  and  they  asked  we  to 
become  their  candidate.  Being  myself  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have 
more  greenbacks,  I  made  them  a  speech,  and  then  stated  to  them  pos- 
itively that  I  <'ould  not  and  would  not  be  a  candidate.  After  this  speech 
Avas  linished  several  ap])r()ached  me  on  the  subject,  and  1  a[)i»rehemle(l 
that  when  they  nu>t  again  an  effort  would  be  made  to  nonunate  me,  any- 
how. I  Avrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Vassar,  and  re([uested  him  if  there 
was  anything  said  about  my  nomination  to  read  it  to  the  meeting,  be- 
cause I  said  I  could  not  and  would  not  run.  They  nominated  me,  however, 
and  a  connnittee  waited  ui)on  me  and  informed  me  of  the  nomination, 
and  said,  ''It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  accept  or  not,  Ave  are 
determined  to  use  your  name  in  this  contest.  We  think  that  Avithout 
your  going  into  the  cauA'ass  at  all  Ave  can  elect  you,  and  you  can't  and 
must  not  refuse  to  serA'e.  Seeing  that  it  AA'as  imjmssible  to  escape  the 
demand  nunle  up(m  me  by  the  people,  I  finally  said,  "  AVell,  Avhile  I  Avill 
not  engage  in  the  eauA'ass,  you  can  regard  me  as  a  candidate,  and  A'ote 
for  me,  as  you  see  ])ro]i('r." 

The  yellow  fever  dcA-eloped  itself  verj-  soon  afterward,  and  the  courts 
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were  disaj^poiiitcd  by  the  circuit  Judges.  I  had  some  leisure  and  I  went 
into  tlie  canvass  for  a  little  while, 

Q.  You  may  give  us  a  history  of  your  canvass. — A.  "Well,  sir,  the  dis- 
trict has  in  it  Avliat  we  call  the  six  white  counties. 

Q.  l*lease  name  them. — A.  They  are  Tishomingo.  Alcorn,  Prentiss, 
Pontotoc,  Lee,  and  Itawamba.  Those  are  called  the  six  white  counties. 
Then  there  are  (Miickasavv,  Clay,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  and  Monroe. 
Those  are  called  the  black  counties — those  live.  I  commenced  the  can- 
vass in  September.  iMy  list  of  appointments  was  through  what  were 
called  the  black  counties.  I  had  small  audiences — very.  I  was  treated 
with  cordiality  and  kindness  wherever  I  went  in  the  black  counties.  I 
went  then  into  the  white  counties,  after  finishing  these.  In  most  of  my 
speeches  in  those  counties  Colonel  Muldrow  was  with  me. 

Q.  State  who  he  was. — A.  H.  L.  Muldrow,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress.  Till  I  met  Colonel  Muldrow  I  had  small  audiences,  but  still 
I  was  treated  with  kindness  and  politeness.  After  we  met  we  had  six 
speeches  together,  and  everything  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  canvass 
was  drawing  somewhat  to  a  close  then.  Tlie  first  indication  of  any 
unkindness  toAvards  me,  or  want  of  courtesy,  was  at  Toccopola.  The 
audience  had  assembled  to  the  amount  of  1,000  or  1,200  people. 
Half  of  the  audience  was  colored  people — the  first  audience  we  had  that 
was  of  colored  people.  Colonel  Muldrow  opened  the  argument,  and  I 
had  the  closing.  They  reduced  the  time  from  two  hours,  which  was  the 
general  time,  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Very  soon  after  I  began  speaking, 
a  gentleman  sprang  up,  and  I  suppose  forty  others  around  him  raised 
also  near  there,  and  commenced  a  terrific  yelling,  as  if  to  applaud  Colo- 
nel Muldrow.  Of  course  they  detained  me  ten  minutes;  really  I  didn't 
get  through  my  speech.  I  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  over  ten  minutes 
at  a  time  without  being  interrupted  by  proceedings  like  that.  After  a 
little  while  the  colored  people  joined  in,  and  they  seemed  to  be  shouting 
at  each  other;  and  it  was  deafening  and  terrific.  The  result  was  that  it 
was  only  an  efltbrt  at  making  a  speech,  because  I*was  so  confused  l)y  it 
that  I  was  unable  to  proceed.  At  that  point  Colonel  Muldrow  and  my- 
!?plf  separated,  and  1  came  back  into  the  Avhite  counties  and  made  three 
or  four  speeches,  and  I  was  very  well  treated.  In  returning  home,  a  few 
days  after,  I  w  ent  west  to  one  of  the  colored  counties,  and  went  to  make 
a  speech.  I  was  allowed  to  get  through  with  my  speech.  The  audience 
was  about  half  black  and  half  white.  Captain  Vassar  was  called  first  to 
make  a  speech.  Very  soon  8  or  10  gentlemen  came  in  and  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed me  very  rudely,  and  it  got  uj)  some  little  excitement  at  that  time, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  personal  difficulty ;  but  it  blew  over,  and  we 
went  to  the  hotel.  I  had  engage<l  to  speak  at  night  at  Mayliew.  I  stepped 
over  to  the  livery  stable  to  get  a  buggy,  and  as  I  went  from  the  livery 
stable  to  the  hotel  I  met  a  colore<l  man,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  mak- 
ing preparations  to  come  down  and  kill  Captain  Vassar,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
flict some  punishment  upon  me.  I  told  him  I  thought  not.  We  had  our 
dinner.  The  hack  came,  and  we  got  into  it  and  started  for  Mayhew. 
There  was  a  colored  man  who  went  along  with  the  driver,  saying  he  had 
been  requested  to  go  and  tell  the  driver  the  way,  and  was  coming  back 
again.  Soon  after  we  got  started  I  saw  two  men  coming  behind  rapidly 
with  double-barreled  guns,  and  the  man  said,  "They  are  coming."  Of 
course,  I  didn't  understand  what  he  meant  by  that.  It  turned  out  they 
were  merely  huntsmen,  and  they  went  on.  He  then  explained  that 
threats  had  been  made  to  intercept  us  in  the  river  bottoms ;  but,  of 
course,  I  knew  nothing  more  than  he  told  me. 

We  got  to  Mayhew  just  at  night,  supper  being  about  ready  when  we 
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got  tlicro.  A  p-oiitloman  {■iiiiie  in  and  said,  "Wo  liavo  a.^rood  tliat  you 
^vill  s]K'alc  to-iii^lit  at  tlic  scliool-lioiisi',''  lie  left  iiiuiu'diarcly  in  a  man- 
ner 1  Avas  not  i)lea.s(>d  uitli.  lie  sinii)ly  said  tliat,  and  Ictt  inniicdiately. 
Directly  another  <ientienian  came  w'uh  a  lamp,  and  said  lie  wonld  li^ht 
us  the  Avay  to  tlie  school-liouse.  It  liad  been  su^'ucstcd  that  they  had 
better  send  np  some  candles,  and  they  said  it  wonld  be  attended  to.  An 
old  «ientl('man  named  O'Conncll  came  in  aiul  sat  with  us  awhile.  He 
■was  a  man  1  had  known  in  my  l)oy  days.  After  we  got  to  the  school- 
house  I  noticed  something  peculiar  in  the  audience,  and  it  o(^curred  to 
me  that  there  would  be  tronble.  I  asked  them  to  take  their  seats,  and 
if  they  wonld  I  would  comnu'uce  my  remarks.  Very  few  sat  dowu, 
however;  tliey  were  whispering  and  talking  about.  1  connnenced  my 
remarks,  and  after  I  ha<l  spoken  about  thirty  or  forty  miinites  they  com- 
menced tiring  and  shouting  and  making  a  great  noise  Avithin  abont  seventy 
yards  of  the  scliool-lnnise.  The  noise  was  very  great,  tliongh  I  had  been 
disturbed  in  the  school-lumse  by  sonu*  gentlemen  before  that — they  had 
put  im]»roper  cpiestions  to  nu',  and  1  replied  I  would  answer  them  if  they 
Avould  tell  me  their  names,  and  tlnit  1  would  not  answer  them  if  they  did 
iu)t.  Tliey  gave  me  tlieir  names,  and  I  sultmitted  to  the  intcrrnption. 
A\'hen  the  shouting  connnenced  it  Ix^came  very  confused,  an«l  1  became 
a  little  excited  myself  abont  it,  and  1  denounced  them  very  much.  I 
said,  "You  all  knew  this,  and  you  slionld  not  have  done  it.''  We  broke 
up,  and  I  went  down  to  my  room. 

The  next  nujrning  a  gentleman  came  in.  I  had  determined  to  have 
no  interviews  with  any  one  that  lived  in  that  jdace.  A  gentleman  came 
in  and  pushed  open  my  iloor,  coming  in  witliout  knocking,  and  said  he 
desired  to  nuike  an  exi)lanation  to  me.  1  said,  "  1  can  speak  to  no  one. 
I  desire  you  to  leave  my  room  imnuMliately."  He  said  he  would  not  do 
so;  that  he  was  my  friend  and  came  there  to  disapi)rove  of  the  i)roceed- 
ings  as  far  as  he  avus  concerned;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  Avith  them. 
He  then  told  nu'  that  the  Democratic  (dub  at  that  ])lace  had  met  that 
morning  and  had  determined  not  to  allow  me  to  si)eak  at  all ;  that  they 
had,  however,  telegraphed  to  Columbns  after  the  chairman  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic club  of  the  county,  and  that  he  had  ivplied  to  them  to  receiA'e  me 
coolly  and  formally  ;  that  the  older  nuMi  afterwards  insisted  upon  this 
being  done,  bnt  tlu'  yonug  men  refused  to  receiA'e  these  suggestions  from 
Columbus,  and  hence  the  result.  1  went  to  another  town  the  next  day. 
It  rained  all  day,  and  1  went  to  Columbus  that  CA'cning.  That  night  I 
si)oke  and  had  a  i)retty  good  audience.  I  don't  knoAv  how  many,  but  I 
suppose  one-fourth  of  the  i>opnlation  of  the  town  of  Colunduis.  That 
audience  behaved  A'erj*  well.  While  I  was  speaking  there  AAas  some 
little  personal  nnitter  in  a  i)ublic  reply,  and  that  Avas  all. 

I  went  the  second  day  afterAvards  home  again,  and  on  Satnrday  night 
came  back  to  West  l*oint  to  nmke  another  speech,  Avhere  I  had  been  the 
Monday  before.  I  had  made  five  or  six  speeches  during  the  Aveek  in 
Avhich  i  had  been  assailed,  and  they  told  me  to  come  back  and  make  an 
explanation.  Tiiere  Avere  two  speeches  made  by  3Ir.  Sykes  after  I  had 
been  there,  Avhicli  1  <lidn't  hear.  That  evening  a  colored  man  sai<l  to 
me,  "Do  you  know  that  you  Avill  not  b(^  alloAved  to  speak  to-niglit  V  I 
told  him  r  liad  heard  nothing  of  it;  that  I  knew  of  no  reason  Avhy  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  si)eak,  and  1  supi)0sed  1  Avonld  be  allowed.  I 
A\'ent  to  Cai)tain  ]>ell,  a  lawyer  living  tliere  in  AVest  Point,  Avith  Avhom 
I  had  been  on  intimate  relations,  and  1  said,  "liell.  1  haAc  been  in- 
formed tliat  I  am  not  to  be  ]>ermitt<'d  to  s]»eak  to-night:  that  a  cons])ir- 
acy  has  been  formed  here  this  morning  for  tlie  i)nri)ose  of  i)reventing 
my  speaking.     1  desire  to  know  if  you  have  any  inlbrmation  on  the  sub- 
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ject."  He  said  be  was  sorry  to  tell  ine,  but  tliat  it  was  so.  I  tben  said, 
"Bell,  you  ougbt  to  bave  told  ine  of  tliis.  Our  personal  relations  bave 
been  sucb  for  a  lon^'  time  tbat  you  sbould  not  bave  allowed  me  to  go 
into  a  i)bK'e  wbere  tbere  would  at  least  be  great  excitement,  and  in  wbich 
1  migbt  i)erba])S  be  killed."  Cliancellor  Brain  came  in  a  moment  after- 
Avards,  and  1  made  tbe  same  remarks  to  bim,  and  said,  '"You  know  we 
bave  been  intimately  related  liere  before,  and  you  know  I  am  to  be  in- 
terrni)ted  to-nigbt,  and  I  tbink  our  relations  bave  been  sucli  tbat  you 
sboidd  inform  me."  He  said  be  bad  endeavored  to  ])revent  it,  l>ut  could 
not  control  it.  Sujjper  came  on.  I  started  over  towards  tbe  court-bouse, 
but  stopped  on  tbe  way  at  liell's  office.  Just  at  tbis  point  1  overtook 
Jobu  Tui)perville.  He  bad  been  born  and  raised  in  our  town,  and  we 
bad  always  been  friendly.  1  spoke  to  Tui>per\ille  about  tbe  matter, 
and  said,  "  Tupperville,  I  bope  tbat  it  is  not  possible  tbat  you  and 
tbe  young  men  of  tbis  town  will  undertake  to  otfer  me  personal 
violence,  wben  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  tbat  in  all  my  speecbes  in  tbis 
country,  at  least  in  all  tbe  speecbes  you  bave  beard  me  make  (be  bad 
beard  me  on  two  occasions),  I  bave  endeavored  to  be  respectful  and  po- 
lite to  everybody."  "Well,"  be  said,  "tbe  idea  bere  is  tbat  you  are  try- 
ing to  reorganize  tbe  negro."  I  said  to  bim,  wbicb  I  now  say,  tbat  in 
all  my  speecbes  from  tbe  commencement  to  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  can- 
vass— as  I  said  before — tbe  negro  audiences  were  very  small.  I  never, 
or  seldom  ever  used  tbe  word  "colored  man"  or  "colored"  voter  or 
"negro  "or  "wbite"  voter  or  "wbite"  man.  I  drew  no  distinction.  I 
endeavored  to  address  my  remarks  to  tbeir  common  sense,  to  cA'ery- 
body  present.  I  said,  "If  you  concur  witb  me  in  opinion,  vote  for 
me.  If  you  tbink,  boweyer,  tbat  I  am  wrong,  you  ougbt  to  vote  against 
me.  .  I  don't  want  tbe  office.  I  didn't  desire  it,  but  I  bave  been  forced 
to  iiiu  by  tbe  people  wbo  entertain  tbe  same  \'lews  upon  tbe  subject  tbat  I 
do."  Tbis  was  tbe  tenor  of  my  remarks  upon  tbis  i)oint.  I  went  to 
Columbus.  Of  course  I  didn't  speak  at  West  Point.  A  large  number 
of  persons  were  before  tbe  court-bouse.  I  got  up  and  started  to  tbe 
court-bouse,  and  Cliancellor  Brain  met  me.  He  was  in  a  crowd  talking 
to  tbem,  and  met  me  on  tbe  steps.  After  a  little  conversation  be  asked 
me,  or  I  asked  bim,  to  go  to  tbe  room.  I  went  to  tbe  room,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  rt  singing  and  noise  and  demonstrations  of  a  riot 
commenced  and  were  beard  in  front,  and  Brain  seemed  a  little  startled, 
saying,  "  Do  you  bear  tbat  ? "  "  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  I  bear  it."  "  Wbat  do 
you  tbink  it  is  ?"  said  be.  I  said,  "  I  suppose  it  is  some  one  wbo  bas 
some  tbougbt  of  assassinating  me.  I  am  not  afi-aid  of  tbem.  If  tbey 
kiU  me  it  would  only  deprive  me  of  two  or  tbree  years  of  my  life,  and 
it  is  a  small  matter  so  far  as  eternity  is  concerned.  But  I  don't  appre- 
bend  tbey  will  offer  me  violence.  If  tbey  do,  I  will  defend  myself  to 
tbe  best  of  my  ability."  He  went  to  tbe  window  and  looked  out  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  aiul  came  back  and  asked  me  if  I  would  permit  bim  to  advise 
me.  I  told  bim  I  would  not,  but  be  would  not  listen  to  me.  He  said 
be  would  advise  me  to  go  and  addiess  tbese  gentlemen  and  tell  tbem  I 
was  going  to  tbe  court-bouse  to  nmke  a  speecb,  in  wbicb  I  would  de- 
nounce Harrington.  I  said,  "  3Ir.  Brain,  I  can't  do  tbat.  I  tbink  Har- 
rington is  a  better  man  tban  any  of  tbese  wbo  are  pursuing  me  to-nigbt, 
and  I  can't  be  induced  under  any  circumstances  to  yield  to  any  demand 
tbej-  will  make  upon  me."    He  tben  left,  and  I  went  to  bed. 

I  went  to  Columbus  and  got  tbere  on  Sunday.  Tbe  election  came  off  on 
Tuesday.  I  went  tbere  because  I  bad  a  criminal  case  set  for  Wednesday, 
and  I  wanted  to  look  into  it  a  little  before  tbe  case  was  called  up.  On 
Monday  I  received  a  dispatcb  from  Captain  Yasser  telling  me  to  come 
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to  AbenU'cii.  I  li.ul  t('lop-;ii)ht'(l  to  liiin  asking-  what  was  tlu'  matter. 
He  said,  "We  want  your  i)ri'seiu-e  here  iniiiiediately.''  1  then,  about 
threeo'ch)ek,j>-ota  l)uj;j;yau(l  drove  to  AbenU'cu  tliat  ui,iiht,an<l  reinaiucd 
until  two  o'eU)e]c  the  next  thiy  and  saw  tlie  election,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly (|uiet,  and  went  otf  smoothly.  1  then  went  l)aek  to  Columlius  that 
eveninji-  ami  staid  till  the  next  <lay.  J  iiave  heard  it  said,  but  didn't  see 
it  mysell",  that  somethinji'  occurred. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  allude:' — A.  Well,  1  heard  that  they  hun«i-  nu'  that 
nijiht  and  burned  me  about  dayli.uht  that  nuunin^-,  by  Avay  ot  impicss- 
in<;-  me  that  the  conduct  I  had  been  y:uilty  of  was  not  to  be  toler.itcd  in 
u  free  country. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  that? — A.  It  was  at  Mississippi. 

By  Mr.  IUiley  : 
Q.  Was  that  the  nij;ht  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  Wednes- 
day moruing',  1  heard. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  may  ,u'o  on  and  state  what  was  the  result  of  this  election,  and 
the  method  in  Avhicli  it  was  aecomi)lished. — A.  The  canvass  was  a  warm 
one,  so  far  as  the  contest  was  concerned.  I  thought  we  fiot  on  pretty 
Avell  to<iether.  ]Mr.  j\Iuldrow  gave  me  some  sharp  licks  in  his  s])eeches 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  1  returned  them  in  the  same  spirit.  1  re- 
garded it  as  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  colonel  jfot  8,000  votes.  If  the  information  I  have  is  correct,  I 
think  I  beat  him  about  3,000,  but  of  course  he  has  the* fioiires  upon  me. 
My  knowledjic  is  simi»ly  conjecture,  ])redicated  npon  the  infonnati(m  of 
others.  I  remained  at  home  about  two  Meeks  after  the  election  was 
over.  At  one  i)oll  in  our  county,  back  where  Colonel  Muldrow  says  tlie 
best  people  of  Monroe  live,  1  am  informed,  ami  I  saw  the  return  pf  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  that  the  box  was  taken  from  the  judi>e's;  was  ft'ot- 
ten  from  him  l»y  the  dei)uty  sheriff,  and  brouiiht  to  Aberdeen,  and  taken 
about  the  streets  and  taken  to  the  sheriff,  who  handed  it  to  the  re<;is- 
trars,  and  they  rejected  the  vote.  It  has  not  been  counted  to  this  (lay. 
The  report  of  the  return  of  the  sherillat  Jackson  shows  that  that  box 
is  not  included.  The  sheriff  stated  that  it  was  nded  out  because  in  the 
count  there  were  oO  \  otes  more  than  there  wew  voters.  That  box  Inis 
not  been  counted  to  this  day.  1  understand  that  irregularities  occurred 
at  Centre  (irove. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  the  vote  was  at  the  other  place  between 
you  and  JNIuldrow  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  because  it  has  not  been  counted. 
I  can  only  state  by  what  the  judges  say,  that  jNIuldrow  got  15  or  20 
and  I  got  "something  over  200.  .1  saw  that  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
242  votes  given  at  the  box  altogether.  That  is  a  i)retty  large  colored 
box,  and  it  was  Ix'lieved  that  the  colored  people  were  generally  inclined 
to  vote  for  me,  althougli  1  was  not  nominated  by  the  Republican  ]tarty 
and  did  not  run  as  a  Kepublican  candidate. 

Q.  Vou  spoke  of  Centre  (irove  ;  you  may  tell  us  about  that. — A.  Ca])- 
tain  Yasser  will  exjtlain  that  to  you  nune  fidly,  because  he  has  the  tes- 
timony that  was  written  down  before  the  grand  jury.  My  own  informa- 
tion merely,  and  I  can't  say  much  about  it  of  own  knowledge.  In  Lowmles 
County  tliere  were  very  tew  over  1,000  votes  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
think  the  largest  vote  of  that  county  is  between  5,000  and  O.OOO, 

Q.  Cohunbus  is  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  county  has  three 
representatives  and  a  senator  apportioned  to  it. 

(.}.  Can  yon  give  the  number  of  colored  and  white  voters? — A.  I  can 
only  estimate  it.    I  think  there  is  not  exceeding  1,800  or  2,000  white 
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voters  in  the  comity,  if  that  many.  I  think,  as  I  havo  mulerstood,  tliat 
there  are  3,500  or  4,000  colored  voters,  but  1  doirt  i)reteiRl  to  l)e  able  to 
give  tlie  exact  iininber.  As  I  ])asseil  through  that  couuty  I  saw  some 
colored  i)eoi)le  wlio  were  in  Cohimbus.  1  asked  tliem  if  they  were  goiu.i^ 
to  vote,  and  th(\v  said  they  would  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  tliat 
they  had  not  voted  since  the  election  of  187.">,  and  that  they  were  afraid 
to  «>()  to  the  ballot-boxes,  and  didn't  know  whether  they  would  turn  out 
or  not.  I  understood  tliat  the  ni<>lit  before  the  election  a  nuinlier  of 
gentlemen — that  number  was  never  furnished  me — had  pursued  iiie  to 
Caledonia,  supposing  I  was  going  to  make  a  s])eecli,  and  after  riding  for 
me  all  night,  they  got  back  about  daylight,  and  commenced  tiring  cannon 
about  sunrise  on  tlic  morning  of  election,  and  fired  it  at  intervals  everv" 
half  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  barber-shop  in  Columbus  several  colored 
people  told  me  that  they  had  intended  to  vote  that  morning,  and  had 
come  to  the  barber-shop  early  to  go  to  the  polls  as  early  as  possible,  but 
when  the  cauncni  commenced  tiring,  they  understood  that  as  meaning 
they  would  be  shot  as  they  went  home.  I  don't  say  that  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gun,  but  that  is  what  they  said  it  meant. 

Q.  What  was  your  vote  in  that  county! — A.  I  got  about  97,  I  think, 
and  Colonel  Muldrow  got  000,  or  a  little  under,  I  think. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  kepublican  candidate  for  Congress  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — A.  There  was  not,  but  there  was  a  ticket  for  j\Ir.  Frazee.  The 
ticket  was  printed  by  the  Democrats  and  sent  to  all  the  boxes  in  the  dis- 
trict. I  was  told  afterwards  that  it  w-as  reported  that  I  had  withdrawn 
and  Frazee  was  the  candidate.  He  got  but  three  votes  in  the  district. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  that  the  morning  of  election  the  wires  between  Aber- 
deen and  that  place  had  been  cut,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  cut  them  because  they  had  some  trick  to  play  in  the  election; 
and  when  the  fact  was  developed  that  Frazee's  ticket  was  everywhere 
in  the  district,  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  I  had  withdrawn, 
the  inference  was  that  the  wires  were  cut  to  prevent  any  communication 
between  there  and  my  place  from  inquiring  friends  who  might  want  to 
know  if  I  had  Avithdrawn. 

Q.  Was  Frazee  a  candidate  '? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  His  name  was  simply  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  may  state  why  you  think  you  had  more  votes  than  were  re- 
turned for  you. — A,  I  got  back  to  Columbus  between  sundown  and  dark. 
I  met  Judge  Hoar  when  I  got  back.  He  asked  me  how  the  vote  was  at 
Monroe.  I  said  the  vote  was  not  counted  quite  yet,  but  I  thought 
from  appearances  it  would  be  about  2,000  for  me.  About  mid- 
night some  person  told  me  that  I  was  elected  l)y  1,050  votes.  On 
several  occasions  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  doubtful  result ;  that 
perhaps  50  votes  would  cover  us.  The  next  day  it  was  said  that  it  was 
a  mistake ;  that  Muldrow  was  elected  by  about  3,<><^0.  The  box  in  Sykes 
Chajiel,  which  was  reported  before  as  going  solid  for  me,  had  gone  solid 
for  ]\Iuldrow.  They  telegrajihed  that  the  next  day,  and  it  was  said  to 
be  a  mistake ;  that  the  report  of  the  day  before  had  been  a  mistake  that 
ttie  operator  had  made — a  mistake  in  telegraphing  to  me ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  my  getting  the  box  solid  it  had  gone  solid  for  Muldrow.  That 
was  his  own  county.  I  was  told  that  the  box  at  Sykes  Chapel  was  taken 
from  the  chapel  to  AVest  Point  to  be  counted.  This  was  the  Sykes  box 
that  was  telegraphed  about.  A  number  of  jiersons  have  stated  since 
that  the  box  did  go  solid  for  me ;  that  the  colored  voters  voted  for  me 
solid ;  and  that  the  white  votes  were  divided — some  in  favor  of  jMuldrow 
and  some  for  myself.  The  rejiort  of  the  election  of  Clay  County  shows 
that  Colonel  Muldrow  got  900  and  Reubeu  Davis  70  or  80.     The  boxes, 
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as  required  l)y  law,  were  not  reported,  l)ut  tlie  eertificate  .simjily  sliows 
the  general  result.  I  maw  the  secretary  of  state  and  said  toliini,  '^This 
is  not  a  le.ual  return" — loctking- over  one.  He  said  he  knew  it,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  eounted  it.  And  he  said  "Ves,*'  and  I  said  "How  did 
it  happen  .'"  and  he  said,  '•  We  are  not  a  eanvassinj,'  board."  I  said,  "It 
is  not  a  (juestionof  eanvassinji",  but  the  question  is.  But  is  it  a  return?" 
He  said,  "Well,  we  did  not  see  the  pai)er;  wc  countiMl  it  any  way."  So 
aeeordinu"  to  tlie  returns  there  is  nothing;  to  show  how  the  vote  was  at 
the  boxes  in  CUay  County.  In  the  contest  to  show  whether  ]\Iuldrow 
carried  tlu*  county  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  «>very  voter  at  every 
box  and  have  him  swear  how  he  voted;  and  that  is  tlie  only  way  we 
could  estimate  it. 

Q.  Are  you  contestin.u"  your  case  ? — A.  ]\ry  forty  days  is  out,  and  I 
have  taken  no  testimony  for  a  contest,  althouiili  1  .^ave  notice  for  the 
reason  set  fortli  in  that  paper  [showinjij. 

(}.  You  may  i^ive  the  reason. — A.  Tlie  reason  was  that  we  could  {iet 
no  pei'son  to  take  the  testimony.  We  had  dilliculty  in  .ucttin/^  anybody 
to  consent  to  act  in  taking-  tlu'  testimony.  ^VU  had  some  ex(aise.  A 
justice  of  the  ])eace  who  liad  voted  for  me  said  he  woulil  take  it.  He 
commenced  takiiiy-  testimony,  and  by  about  nij^lit  it  became  so  disagree- 
able he  had  to  stop,     lie  said  he  would  do  no  more. 

Q.  Why  did  he  refuse  ?— A.  Well,  that  letter  will  tell  you.  I  returned 
lionie  after  that,  and  I  thought  I  would  make  an  ettort  myself.  I  ad- 
dressed Ju<lge  -Vrnold  to  know  if  he  Avould  take  it,  and  he  declined.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Brain  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  declined.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  ]Mr.  Horton ,  and  he  agieed  to  take  it.  I  served  Mr.  Sykes 
"with  a  notice  that  we  would  connnence  on  a  certain  day  taking  testi- 
mony, and  he  said  he  was  no  longer  the  attorney  of  Colonel  ^luldrow  to 
receive  notice,  and  he  could  not  accept  the  notice,  and  that  1  must  send 
it  here  to-day  :  tiiat  1  would  have  but  two  days  left  in  which  to  take 
testimony. 

Q.  So  that  really  you  have  no  contest  going  on  now? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  take  any  testimony.  I  want  to  say,  further,  that 
I  have  been  about  as  severely  al)used  as  any  candidate  ever  was.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Gordon,  "It  is  a  little  odious." 

By  Mr.  (tAKLA>'D: 

Q.  What  Avas  the  name  of  the  gentleman  that  spoke  in  tlie  maimer 
YOU  mentioned  to  Captain  Vassar  at  West  Point  wlien  he  si)oke  there. — 
A.  Mr.  Burt. 

Q.  Do  y«)U  recollect  what  'Slv.  Burt  said  to  Captain  Yasser  at  that 
time? — A.  1  think  1  can  rei)eat  it  in  about  his  own  words.  lie  came  in 
with  about  eighty  men.  The  other  -men  tiled  off  to  the  right,  and  h«' 
went  down  the  aisle  to  Captain  Yasser,  and  said,  "Sir,  what  is  that 
document  you  are  reading  from?"  Captain  Yasser  made  no  reply.  He 
rei)eated  tii«'  question  again.  "I  demand  to  know  what  you  are  reading 
from."  Cai>tain  Vasser  then  said  he  sni)posed  it  didn't  concern  him,  and 
all  that.  He  i)nt  his  hand  in  his  pants  pocket.  I  was  standing  behind 
(,'aptain  Yassar.  1  walked  u]!  to  the  railing  in  front  of  him.  The  sher- 
iff saw  my  position  and  went  to  Mr.  Unit  and  said  something  to  him; 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  He  then  stepited  off  ami  I  remained  a  little 
wliile  where  I  was,  and  the  conversation  stopi)ed.  That  is  all  1  heard 
until  1  was  going  to  th«'  hott'I,  when  I  heard  that  we  Avere  going  to  b»> 
attacked.  I  don't  know  anything  about  tlie  truth  of  that,  but  I  tell  it 
as  it  came  to  me.  1  heard  from  the  ]iotel-kee]>er  aft»Twards  that  after 
we  had  left  (Captain  A'asser  and  myself)  Mr.  Burt  and  twenty-live  gen- 
45  S  C 
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tlonioii  came  to  tlie  hotel  and  (lemauded  Ca]>taiii  Yasser.  The  proprie- 
tor tohl  him  tliat  Yasser  and  I  had  ^'one,  bnt  they  refused  to  accept  the 
explanation,  and  went  in  and  forced  tlie  doors  open  and  examined  the 
rooms,  fri^hteniiiji'  the  hidies  of  the  house  and  the  people,  the  proprie- 
tor all  the  time  nrginj^;  that  Yasser  had  jione. 

Q.  A'ou  don't  recollect  anything  he  said  to  Yasser  at  that  thne  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir ;  I  don't.  After  Yasser  M^as  done  speaking  lie  Avent  np  to  Burt 
and  said  sometliing,  but  I  didn't  hear  what.  I  was  all  the  time  talking 
witli  the  sheriff,  Mv.  Cromwell,  and  my  back  was  towards  them,  and 
whatever  occiured  between  them  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  Yasser  a  candidate  for  any  ofiice  ? — A.  Xone  at  all. 

Q.  He  Avas  a  snpporter  of  yours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  canvassing  with  yon  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  generally ;  on  one 
or  two  occasions  he  was  witli  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  tlie  gentleman  that  came  to  your  room  to 
make  an  explanation  at  Mayhew  ? — A.  He  requested  me  not  to  tell  his 
name,  and  1  promised  not  to  do  so.  But  as  the  question  is  asked  here, 
I  will  answer  that  it  was  Dr.  McCann. 

Q.  Yliat  were  his  politics  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore to  knoAV  him. 

Q.  Dnring  that  canvass  I  saw  something  in  the  papers  in  reference  to 
charges  against  you  in  reference  to  speeches  you  made  a.  long  time  ago 
in  Congress  about  hanging  Northern  men.  Wlien  and  where  were 
those  speeches  made  ? — A.  I  can  tell  yon  about  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  rnle 
of  laAv  that  if  you  ask  a  man  about  a  written  document  you  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  whole  docnment. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  some  charges  that  were  made  against  yon  in 
reference  to  a  si>eech  ? — A.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1850,  a  contested- 
election  case  was  then  pending.  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
members  came  to  me  and  said  we  must  have  a  speech  to-day  to  prevent 
a  vote.  You  are  the  only  man  who  seems  to  be  able  to  speak  without 
preparation,  and  you  must  make  a  speech  on  the  subject.  I  spoke  2i  to 
4  hours  in  that  si)eech.  I  arraigned  the  Eepnblican  party  as  being  rebels. 
They  called  me  a  rebel  and  I  called  them  rebels,  and  I  said  if  Seward 
should  come  down  South  and  utter  such  sentiments  as  he  entertained,  I 
thought  they  would  hang  him  before  he  got  back. 

By  Mr.  Ca^veeron  : 
Q.  You  are  yet  of  that  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  stated  tliat  before 
the  Boutwell  committee.  I  stated  to  you  that  if  I  had  the  $10,000  or 
$12,000  which  the  government  owes  nie  for  taking  aAvay  my  cotton,  I 
would  go  Xorth  and  canvass  the  country,  and  I  think  I  could  induce  the 
people  up  there  to  hang  some  of  you  at  present  as  rebels.  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  I  am  no  radical.  I  am  not  here  by  my  own  consent,  and 
I  want  it  understood.  I  have  been  brought  here  without  my  consent, 
and  furtlier,  I  want  it  understood  that  while  I  am  here  I  shall  state 
whatever  I  am  asked. 

By  Mr.  KiRKWOOD : 
Q.  By  saying  you  are  not  a  radical,  you  mean  you  are  not  a  radical  Ee- 
pul)lican  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  Eepnblican.  I  am  a  native-born,  nat- 
ural Democrat.  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  wherever  that  leads  me  I  go.  I  was  kicke<l  out  of  the 
Democratic  jiarty  in  1837,  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  I  had,  perhaps,  a 
chance  if  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man,  upon  this  question  of  currency. 
I  have  been  kicked  out  of  the  Democratic  party  again  on  this  (piestion 
of  currency,  and  I  am  out  of  it  at  present  by  force. 
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Q.  You  filludod  just  uow  to  your  testimony  ^iven  before  theBoutwell 
coiiiiiiittee  in  Mississii»}ii  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  testimony  was  jinnted  in  l)o(»k-form  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lisive  you  seen  it  sinee  '.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  impressions  tlie  same  ? — A.  Well,  I  see  what  you  arc 
after,  and  I  antieii»ate  your  question.  I  indorse  this  morning-  everythin*? 
I  uttered  hi-fore  that  committee.  1  add  this:  Before  that  eommittee,  I 
said  the  li:idieals  were  bulldozing-  the  ne.yroes  to  lu-event  their  votinir, 
and  that  they  oi)erated  upon  their  superstition,  threateninj?  to  ostracize 
them,  socially  and  every  way,  and  threatened  to  put  lizards  and  snakes 
into  them  if  they  voted  with  the  Democratic  party;  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats said  that  the  colored  man  ou^iht  to  have  a  ri,iiht  to  vote  as  he 
pleased ;  that  they  ou^ht  to  have  fair  elections.  I  a(hl  to  that  now  that 
since  the  Democratic  party  haveyot  into  the  majority,  and  have  control, 
tliey  are  more  obnoxi(ms  than  the  IJadical  ]>arty  wereat  that  time;  that 
he  cannot  vote  as  he  pleases,  and  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  could  be- 
fore without  bein^-  ostracized  as  far  as  they  dare  do  it.  In  Mississippi, 
even  at  the  i>resent  time,  1  do  not  dread  the  ostracizinj;-;  I  dread  much 
more  the  assassin's  knife.  The  canvass  ajiainst  me  was  made  ui)on  that 
book  and  that  testimony.  I  indorse  it  all  to-day.  I  said  that  the  white 
man  was  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  than  the  colored  man,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  morally,  and  I  say  it  to-day. 

By  ]\Ir.  CA:\rERON: 

Q.  So  that  it  seems  you  give  that  your  ]>retty  ireneral  consent  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  indorse  it.  They  said  then  that  it  did  me  more  good  than 
all  the  acts  of  my  life,  yet  the  very  men  that  said  that  and  indorsed  my 
testimony,  afterward  went  before  the  colored  men  and  endeavored  to  set 
the  colored  nu^n  against  me  by  using  my  own  testimony  against  me, 
which  they  themselves  had  api)roved. 

Q.  What  did  Cai)tain  Sykes  say  in  reference  to  your  testimony  be- 
fore that  committee? — A.  I  went  home  from  that  time  to  some  conven- 
tion that  occurred  not  long  afterward,  and  he  said  he  had  been  ruined 
before  that  committee,  and  that  "the  young  men  in  the  State  did  not 
nominate  Davis  because  he  is  ruined  there  in  his  testimony  befin-e  that 
committee."  The  testimony  came  out,  and  I  met  Mr.  Smalls,  and  he 
said,  "  I  have  just  rea<l  y<mr  testimony  and  mine.  Your  testimony  is 
the  smartest  act  of  your  life,  and  1  indorse  it,  too,  and  I  have  discov- 
ered that  I  have  played  it  on  myself."  I  said,  "  Well,  I  have  discov- 
ered that  others  have  played  the  same  thing."  I  said,  "  You  indorse 
it  all  now?"  and  he  said,  "  Yes";  and  yet  he  and  Mr.  Allen,  and  others, 
were  out  two  or  three  saddle-bags  carrying  BoutwelFs  report  around 
and  riding  along  behind  Colonel  ]\[uldrow  to  incite  the  colored  people 
against  me,  and  yet  neither  Colonel  ]Muldrow  nor  I  have  ever  alluded  to 
that  report.  They  would  follow  along  and  take  the  repoi-t  before  that 
committee  and  use  it  before  the  colored  men.  They  had  sense  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  against  them  ;  but  they  said,  ''AVe  have  known  Air. 
Davis  a  long  time,  and  we  thiidc  we  can  trust  liiin,  and  we  projujse  to 
vote  for  him";  and  they  would  have  done  it  before  that  time  if  they 
had  had  a  fair  chance. 

Q.  How  «lid  you  get  the  information  that  these  Frasee  tickets  were 
printed  by  the  Democratic  jtarty  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  them  say 
themselves,  ''We  have  got  the  best  trick  on  you  fellows  that  we  ever 
had."  They  said  it  would  be  developed  the  day  after  the  election.  I 
asked  one  of  them  myself  how  nuich  he  paid  for  the  tickets,  and  he 
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said  be  liad  paid  his  part ;  not  a  great  deal  wlieii  tliey  came  to  divide 
the  ainoimt  aiiioiig  them  ;  but  still  he  had  paid  his  part. 

By  Mr.  Bailey  : 

Q.  Their  object  in  trying-  to  defeat  Davis  was  trying  to  put  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  its  legs? — A.  Xo,  sir;  their  object  was  to  take  the  col- 
ored vote  from  me  and  tliereby  give  it  to  Muldrow. 

Q.  Tliey  wanted  to  give  vitaUty  to  the  party! — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  did 
not  want  that ;  they  used  it  as  a  means  of  defeating  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  The  Democrats  of  Mississippi  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  the  Ee- 
publican  i>arty  since  1875  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  taken  the  colored  people 
away  from  the  Kepublican  party ;  they  are  Greenbackers,  now. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  Democrats  that  yon  say  got  up  these 
printed  tickets. — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Schell  about  it  and  he  said  he  had  paid 
his  part. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  He  is  a  druggist  in  Aberdeen.  Well,  no  Demo- 
crat will  deny  it;  they  will  not  swear  that  they  did  not  put  it  up. 

Q.  Schell,  then,  is  the  only  one  you  can  think  of  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
til  ink  nuich  about  it,  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  great  many  men  since  the 
election  ;  my  relations  are  not  as  good  with  a  good  many  politicians  in 
Aberdeen  as  they  Avere  before  I  became  a  candidate  ;  they  said  things 
in  reference  to  myself  that  I  do  not  think  was  honorable  or  proper,  and 
I  have  not  recognized  theui  since. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  hanging  and  burning  of  yourself  ^'as 
going  on  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  town  of  Columbus. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday  morning  after  the 
election  I  was  told  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  town  take  any  notice  of  that  occurrence  ? — A.  I  never 
heard  that  they  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  look  on  and  ai)prove  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  kept  very  i)rofoundly  from  me.  Captain  Love  told  me 
about.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Columbus,  I  do  not  think  ever  gave  any  countenance  to  it  or  in- 
dorsed it  in  any  way ;  and  further  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
who  if  it  did  occur  regretted  it  profoundly.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
further  that  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  peo])le  in  my  Congressional  dis- 
trict is  concerned,  I  believe  they  are  as  loyal  as  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  I  believe  there  is  as  deadly  hostility  to  bulldozing  and 
ballot-box  stutting  among  tliem  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
l)ut  there  is  a  class  of  aml)itions  asi)iring  men  who  undertake  what  the 
word  now  is  to  "render  him  odious"  unless  he  adopts  theii'  views.  As 
General  Sharpe,  of  Cohimbus,  says  in  a  recent  paper,  "Any  man  can  be 
l^ermitted  witliin  the  liudts  of  the  Democratic,  to  express  his  opinion 
but  he  shan't  do  it  outside  of  the  party,  only  at  his  peril." 

Q.  Who  uttered  that  ? — A.  General  Sharpe  in  the  Coluud)us  Inde- 
pendent. I  read  an  article  also  in  tlie  Cliarleston  paper  in  which  he 
says,  "  The  bullets  can  be  heard  to  whistle,  and  they  are  now."  I  do  not 
kuow  whether  they  Avanted  to  shoot  any  one,  but  still  we  timid  men 
stand  away  from  the  polls  when  there  is  such  talk. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  disturbances  and  confusion  that  you  have 
spoken  of  in  different  places,  have  you  not  seen  the  like  before  in  a  political 
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canvass  in  Mississippi  .' — A.  Well,  1  did  not  soeanv  disturbance  during;- 
tlie  canvass. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  day  of  election  ?— A.  At  these  different  places  the  Re- 
publican ])arty  have  always  deported  themselves  in  a  kind  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  there  Avas  no  effort  to  de;4rade  one  another  by  falsehood,  anil 
low,  dirty,  blackguard  abuse ;  men  had  more  sense  of  honor  and  magna- 
nimity, and  they  understood  that  a  man  could  (•i»i)ose  them  in  ])olitics 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  honorable  man.  But  now,  you  know,  Sena- 
tor, it  is  not  so. 

Q.  In  the  exciting;  Ciimpai.un  between  Davis^and  Governor  Foot e  for 
governor,  did  yon  not  m  itness  such  occurrences  .' — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Cottman  had  a  little  tii^ht  and  nobody  interfered,  and  he  took  the  track 
and  went  over  the  State,  and  it  was  developed  that  he  beat  IMtkin  very 
badly,  and  he  and  Davis  never  met  in  the  tield  a.iiain.  Kind,  gentle- 
manly, everybody  was  before  the  war,  but  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  how 
it  was  then  ;  it  is  different  now. 

Q.  You  had  no  fight  in  this  canvass? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  too  old  for  it, 
and  the  colonel  is  too  magnanimous  too  fight  an  old  man. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  W(mld  assassinate  you  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  who  would,  but  I  have  received  letters  from  several  men 
warning  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  But  I  do  not  fear  them ;  if  they  want  to 
assassinate  me  they  will  only  have  the  gratification  of  shortening  my 
life  a  coui)le  of  years.  I  exi)ect  to  die  by  that  time,  ami  if  they  want  to 
deprive  me  of  life  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  it. 

Q.  Beyond  the  conversation  you  had  with  these  people  at  tlie  barber's 
shop  in  regard  to  the  firing  of  cannon  and  what  it  was  for,  you  do  not 
know  any  more  about  it? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  go  out  where  the  can- 
non was  firing.  A  good  many  white  people  afterwards  said,  "Davis,  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  you,  but  I  saw  it  was  to  be  very  hard  times,  and 
I  did  not  go." 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  there? — A.  There  is  usually  near  2,000 
votes  recorded  at  the  Columbus  box.  They  only  voted  3G0  or  370  at 
that  box  out  of  2,000  registered  votes. 

By  Mr,  Bailey: 
Q.  What  is  the  poi>ulation  there? — A.  Five  or  six  thousand. 
Q.  Your  estimate  of  the  number  there  is  large. — A.  Well,  a  good 
many  from  the  country  came  in. 

By  Mr.  Oakland  : 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  you  distinctly  give  the  reasons  that  were  assigned 
for  throwing  out  this  box  in  ]\Iouroe  County. — A.  I  understood  that  the 
box  was  taken  frojii  the  jvulge  by  the  deputy  sheriff",  who  made  him 
believe  that  the  others  had  reciuested  it.  The  judge  hai)pened  to  know 
the  man,  and  the  dejiuty  sheriff"  thought  he  was  entitled  to  it  by  right. 
lie  and  others  took  the  box  away,  and  afterwards  bnmglit  it  back  and 
said  to  the  Judges,  "  Count  them,"  and  tlicy  refused  to  do  it.  This  dep- 
uty sheriff  then  took  it  to  Aberdeen,  and  I  understood  that  the  box  was 
thrown  about  in  the  streets  and  kicked,  and  was  taken  up  by  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  French,  a  baidvcr  in  Aberdeen,  and  carried  to  Mr. 
Howard,  the  sheritf,  and  that  Howard  handed  the  box  over  to  the  reg- 
isters, with  a  rei>ort  of  the  circumstances  uiuler  which  he  had  received 
it,  and  they  ruled  it  out  and  refused  to  coujit  it, 

Q.  You  were  at  home  ou  the  day  of  election  :' — A.  Yes,  sir,  until  2 
o'clock. 

Q.  Was  the  election  quiet  and  orderly? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  understood 
a  little  excitement  occurred  between  the  parties  the  night  before,  but 
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tlie  (ireenbackors  were  perhaps  a  little  more  imiiierous  in  Aberdeen  than 
the  others,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  among  the  Democrats  to 
make  an  attack. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  Aberdeen  and  Columbus? — 
A.  Twenty-eight  miles,  I  think,  by  land. 

Q.  What  county  is  Mayhem  in? — A.  Lowndes  County.  I  will  say 
that  tliis  doctor  told  me  that  the  most  people  who  voted  was  from  Oktib- 
belia  County. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  froni  Columbns? — A.  It  must  be  12  or  1-i  miles, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  county  did  yon  carry  in  your  election  ? — A.  I  carried  Mon- 
roe. I  would  have  carried  it  l)y  about  1,800 — that  is  the  county  in  which 
I  live.     I  say  I  know  I  carried  that  county,  because  they  so  reported. 

Q.  What  did  the  county  give  ?— A.  I  voted  3,100  in  that  election.  It 
is  able  to  vote  4,800,  but  a  large  number  of  voters  did  not  go  out  be- 
cause they  said,  "If  you  leave  the  forms  and  go  to  the  election,  you  need 
not  come  back  again." 

Q.  It  was  reported  to  you  that  they  said  that  ? — A.  It  was  stated  to 
me  by  some  colored  men  on  the  farms. 

Q.  There  are  eleven  counties  in  the  district? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  white  or  colored  according  to  the  order  you  give  them? — 
A.  Six  are  called  white  and  live  colored  counties. 

Q.  With  the  exception  you  stated  you  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  district? — A.  A^es,  sir;  I  stated  that. 

By  Mr.  Bailey  : 

Q.  Did  they  concede  that  you  carried  more  than  one  county  ? — A.  I 
only  claim  that,  according  to  count,  I  only  carried  one  county.  I  think 
if  there  had  been  a  fair  count,  I  would,  I  think,  in  my  opinion,  have 
beaten  Colonel  Muldrow  10,000  votes.     I  tbink  I  can  beat  him  to-morrow. 

Q.  You  mean  if  the  darkies  were  all  Greeubackers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  they  nnist  have  money  to  pay  them  for 
their  products.  I  don't  think  they  will  go  back  to  the  Eepublicans  un- 
less I  am  retired  in  some  way. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  considerable  white  support  during  the  canvass  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  from  the  east  side  of  the  county.  I  came  ahead 
of  Colonel  Muldrow ;  I  beat  him  in  all  the  white  boxes  in  Monroe  County. 
I  got  a  fair  vote  in  Stawamba.  According  to  Colonel  Muldrow's  state- 
ment, which  I  have  here,  my  vote  was  chielly  white  votes.  According' 
to  his  words  here,  I  must  have  got  nothing  but  white  votes  and  he  got 
nothing  but  colored  votes.    I  will  read  it : 

I  Mill  sliow  that  yoii  are  not  tlio  nominee  of  the  Repuhliean  party,  and  that  yonr 
ppceclK's  a.ij;ainst  the  negro  race  have  been  more  violent  and  abusive  than  any  Demo- 
crat in  your  district. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  he  thinks  that,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  right 
to  say  that,  for  I  never  abused  the  negro  much.  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Boutwell  cx^mnnittee,  I  said  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  colored 
man  having  a  right  to  vote,  because  I  believed  that  by  addressing'  his 
connnon  sense  we  could  satisfy  him  of  his  interest,  and  upon  satisfying 
him  of  his  interest  we  could  control  his  vote  through  his  interest.  I  was 
through  several  campaigns,  and  in  all  my  efforts  I  addressed  myself  to 
his  common  sense,  believing  I  could  influence  his  vote  through  his  com- 
juon  sense.  I  never  abused  him  much.  I  did  say  once  that  Livingston 
said  that  everything  he  met  in  Africa  ran  from  his  white  face  except 
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tlie  gorilla ;  that  tlio  negro  ran,  and  every  tiling-  ran,  exce])c  the  g'orilla, 
and  that  therefore  the  gorilla  had  more  man  in  him  than  the  negro. 

They  told  the  negroes  that  my  testimony  said  they  were  ring-tailed 
monkeys,  gorillas,  »S;e.,  and  a  gentleman  said  he  had  it  right  from  my 
testimony  that  I  said  that  there  was  no  State  in  the  Tnion  where  there 
was  as  lair  a  State  to  hold  an  election  as  in  ^Mississippi.  I  never  said 
that.  I  Avill  now  go  on:  "I  will  say  that  the  attention  of  colored  ])eople 
Mas  called  to  the  fact  that  yon  had,  before  the  Congressional  committee, 
under  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath,  thus  spoken  of  the  colored  race : 
'I  think  by  nature  the  negro  is  dishonest.'"  I  say  it  still.  "'1  think 
the  ]iegTo  destitute,  by  nature,  of  all  ideas  of  virtue.'"'  I  say  it  still. 
'"And  I  think  the  negro  is  capable  of  being-  induced  to  commit  any 
crime'" — I  stated  it  then,  I  say  it  now — '"however  violent,  especially  if 
he  was  encouraged  by  bad  white  men.'"  That  is  what  I  said.  I  say  it 
still. 

Now,  I  predicated  my  ideas  ujjon  the  fact  that  the  colored  man  had 
l)een  upon  the  farm,  and  his  nnnals  had  never  been  cultivated  nor  his 
intellect  trained;  that  they  had  no  idea  of  virtue,  for  the  reason  that 
they  put  five  or  six  women  and  men  together  in  the  same  room ;  that 
they  didn't  recognize  any  such  thing  as  marriage;  that  a  man  took  up 
with  a  woman  for  a  week,  and  he  was  then  perhaps  taken  off  by  his 
master  and  she  took  up  with  some  other  man.  As  I  said,  this  gave  them 
no  conception  of  virtue,  because  their  minds  were  never  imprcvssed  Avith 
the  necessity  of  virtue. 

He  says  further:  ''I  yv\\l  show  that  when  these  facts  were  disclosed  to 
the  neg-i-oes,  it  did  not  require  any  bulldozing-  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  them  li-om  voting-  for  you." 

He  got  the  colored  vote  then,  according-  to  this,  and  I  got  the  white 
vote. 

By  Mr.  Bailey: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  institution  of  marriage  was  unknown  to  the  col- 
ored race  when  they  were  slaves? — A.  Xot  as  it  was  known  to  us;  and 
they  never  nuirried  by  license.  If  I  bought  the  man  and  took  him  oti", 
the  Avoman  was  left;  they  were  not  divorced. 

Q.  AVas  not  marriage  a  custom  among  negroes  ? — A.  Well,  it  Mas  a 
thing  alloMable,  and  not  always  allowable,  because  if  the  -wife  was  too 
far  away  the  master  said,  "  You  nnist  not  go  that  far  off;  you  must  get  a 
woman  nearer  home  than  that." 

By  ^Ir.  Cameron  : 

Q.  By  whom  are  inspectors  of  election  appointed  in  Mississippi  ? — A. 
They  are  ai>pointed  by  the  registrars. 

Q.  Were  the  inspectors  of  your  Congressional  district  Eepublicans, 
or  Gree]d)ackers,  or  Democrats  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  about  that ; 
in  many  instances  they  are  all  Democrats.  They  held,  as  the  registrars 
did,  that  the  Greenback  party  was  not  a  party,  and  that  Ave  had  no 
right  to  ask  any  <livision  of  ofticers. 

Q.  By  whoni  are  the  registrars  apiminted  ? — A.  By  the  governor, 
and  I  believe  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  How  many  are  appointed  for  each  county  l — A.  Three,  I  think. 

Q.  AVere  they  Bei)ublicans,  Democrats,  or  Greenbackers  in  your 
county  and  Congressional  district,  so  far  as  you  know  ". — A.  AVell,  sir, 
in  my  county  there  Avas  no  Bepublican  on  the  ticket,  but  two  Democrats. 
As  to  the  other  counties  I  do  not  knoAV. 

Q.  To  Avhat  political  party  does  the  present  gOA-ernor  of  Mississippi 
belong  ? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 
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Q.  Xow  in  CliickasuAV  tliere  ^as  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  White  who 
Mas  removed  and  a  man  appointed  in  his  pkice  ' — A.  He  is  a  kind  of 
Greenbaeker. 

Q.  Can  the  fjovernor  and  president  of  tlie  senate  and  secretary  of 
state  remove  tliem  arbitrarily? — A.  Yes,  sir;  arbitrarily,  if  they  choose 
to  exercise  that  privilege. 

Q.  "What  was  the  reason  assigned  for  remo^-ing•  him  ? — A.  Xo  reason  ; 
the  presnmption  was  he  was  remo\ed  because  he  was  opposed  to  them 
politically. 

By  Mr.  Bailey  : 

Q.  When  was  your  testimony  given  before  the  Bout  well  committee  ? — 
A.  In  187(3. 

Q.  In  that  short  extract  that  you  rendered  a  wliile  ago,  you  gave  your 
vicAvs  of  the  negro  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Xow,  I  desire  to  sa}-  a  word  more  if  the  committee  will  allow  me. 
You  have  brought  me  here  to  testify  before  your  committee.  Y"ou  have, 
in  the  last  few  years,  in  the  election  contests  in  the  different  States, 
developed  the  fact  that  you  have  the  weakest  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  You  can  legislate,  and  yet  you  have  no  power  to  protect 
anybody.  I  say  you  have  brought  me  here,  and  if  I  should  return  home 
to-morrow  and  be  assassinated  you  could  not  protect  me,  nor  would  you 
give  my  wife  a  pension.  The  people  in  effect  say,  "  Your  laws  we  (lefy," 
and  the  laws  are  consequently  nullified.  And  yet  you  proceed  to  force 
men  to  nmke  statements  which  iuAolve  them  in  their  personal  relations 
at  home,  and  expose  them  to  personal  indignities  if  not  to  i)ersonal 
violence. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  apprehend  anything  of  that  kind  yourself? — A.  O,  no, 
sir;  I  am  too  old  for  the  magnanimous  young  men  of  the  South  to 
assassinate  me. 


W.  H.  YASSER. 

Washington,  February  12,  1879. 
W.  H.  Yasser  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Aberdeen,  Monroe 
County,  ]Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  county 
of  Monroe  ever  since  the  year  181-1. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  a  native  of 
Yirginia. 

Q.  What  i)olitical  party  have  you  hitherto  been  affiliated  with  ? — A.  I 
was  baptized  into  the  old  Whig  party,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  have  got  out 
of  it  yet  entirely.  I  was  a  AYliig  until  since  the  last  war.  Since  the  war 
I  was  elected  on  the  Alcorn  ticket  for  State  treasurer  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State.  All  my  predilections  were  for  Alcorn,  and  I  had 
iiothing  l>ut  contempt  for  Grant's  carpet-bag  experimenter  for  the  office 
of  governor  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  campaign  ? — A.  Xot  a  great 
deal ;  I  made  some  little  talks — about  here  and  there — one  or  two  in  my 
own  county,  and  one  or  two  out  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  party  did  you  support?— A.  What  they  called  the  Green- 
back party. 
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Q.  Go  on  and  j^ivo  a  history  of  the  campaign  a.s  brieHy  as  you  can. — 
A.  I  heard  the  two  candichites  for  Conjiress  si)eak  on  two  occasions.  I 
heard  them  in  Cliickasaw  County  in  the  opeiiiui;-  speech  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  I  afterward  heard  tlie  two  at  ()koh)na  some  two  or  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  election.  I  mean  II.  L.  .Muhlrow  and  liculten  Davis. 
Tliey  were  speakin.i;-  tojicther.  The  meetin.:;-  at  Okolona  was  a  very 
boisterous  one;  I  might  say  two-thirds  of  tlie  crowd  seemed  to  me  to  bo 
druidc.  I  do  not  think  that  men  in  their  sober  senses  ever  behaved  so 
bad  as  many  of  them  did  that  day.  Mr.  IMuhbow  was  listened  to  with 
some  respect,  if  not  attention,  during  his  first  speech,  but  when  Mr. 
Davis  began  to  sjx'ak  tliere  was  so  much  confusion  that  I  (piit  the  house, 
Davis's  friends  hallooing  for  Davis  and  3.Iuldrow's  friends  hallooing  for 
IMuldrow. 

Q.  This  was  when  ^Ir.  Davis  was  trying  to  make  his  speecli .' — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  couldn't  hear  anything  he  said,  hardly.  During  iifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  the  opening  speech  you  could  hear  what  was  said ; 
after  that  I  couhl  hear  only  at  intervals.  Mr.  Davis  seemed  laboring 
very  hard  to  make  himself  heard,  but  I  don't  thiidc  anybody  could  have 
been  heard  in  that  audience — in  an  audience  conducting  themselves  as 
they  did.     I  left  before  the  si)eaking  Avas  concluded. 

Q.  AVere  there  any  other  disturbances  that  you  know  of,  within  the 
range  of  your  own  observation,  during  the  campaign? — A.  I  was  in  the 
town  of  West  Point  on  the  Monday  week  i)receding  the  election,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right.  I  mean  eight  days  prior  to  the  election. 
I  was  caUed  upon  there  to  make  a  little  talk;  and  unlike  General  Davis 
I  did  talk  to  the  cokired  people.  It  had  been  charged  that  he  was  nuik- 
ing  fearfully  Ifadical  speeches  to  the  colored  people.  I  had  l)ut  one 
speech  to'  make ;  and  that  I  miglit  not  be  misrepresented  I  put  that  into 
print.  I  spoke  from  nuinuscript.  I  Avas  readuig  when  a  crowd  came  in, 
and  one  of  their  leaders  spoke  up  and  demanded  to  know  Avhat  I  was 
reading.  His  manner  was  very  insulting.  I  responded  that  I  was  not 
reading  for  his  benefit.  One  or  two  words  passed  between  us.  I  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  what  we  call  a  bulldozing  croA^d.  I  went  through 
with  my  speech.  After  that  the  man  who  had  interrupted  me  with  his 
question,  to  know  what  I  Avas  reading  about,  passed  by  me  as  I  Avas 
inside  the  bar  of  the  court-house.  I  went  up  to  him  and  sai<l,  "  I  am 
now  through  with  my  speech,  and  if  you  Avant  anything  of  me  I  am  at 
your  service,  sir."  I  went  out  of  the  court-house  and  went  to  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Davis  had  sto])i)ed  on  the  Avayside  to  see  something  about  getting 
up  a  convention.  When  I  came  in  Davis  said  to  me,  ''Are  you  armed?" 
I  told  him  no,  I  had  no  Aveai)Ous,  He  said,  "You  better  get  some. 
That  fellow  is  coming  here  after  you."  I  naid,  "Xo;  I  guess  not." 
DaAis  said  he  understood  that  he  AA-as  gathering  up  a  crowd  that 
Avere  coming  Avith  him.  We  got  dinner,  and  after  dinner  Ave  left. 
We  AA'cnt  to  MayheAv,  the  county  below  Clay.  We  got  doAvn  to  'Mny- 
hew  Station,  where  he  attempted  to  make  a  speech,  but  the  speaking 
Avas  broken  u]).  The  conduct  there  Avas  A'cry  reprehensible;  in  fact, 
reprehensible  is  not  tlie  Avord.  It  Avas  boisterous,  CAcn  riotous.  There 
Avas  the  firing  of  pistols,  shouting  and  singing,  and  hallooing.  The  noise 
Avas  so  great  tluit  the  general  Avas  compellc(l  to  susi)end  speaking,  and 
Ave  Avent  back  to  the  hotel.  I  Avent  Avitli  him  to  Artesia,  Avhere  he  Avas 
to  speak,  but  there  AA'as  nol)ody  there,  at  least  no  crow<l  sufficient  to 
nmke  it  W(uth  while  to  s])eak,  and  Ave  AAcnt  home.  AVhen  Ave  got  back 
to  West  I'oint  I  Avas  told  that  this  fellow  had  come  in  searcli  of  ^Nlr. 
Davis  and  myst'lf,  particularly  of  myself.  The  landlord  had  told  him 
that  we  were  gone,  but  they  Avould  not  take  his  Avord  for  my  absence. 
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They  went  into  the  house  and  disturbed  the  family  to  see  whether  we 
were  there.  I  suppose  the  hidy  of  tlie  house  satisfied  tlieni  that  I  was 
gone,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  1  will  say  I  do  not  think  he  .yot  niueh 
the  better  of  nie  in  the  eonrt-house.  I  was  nowhere  hiterru])ted  in  the 
talks  that  1  made.  I  made  speeches  generally  at  night.  That  is  the 
way  that  ])olitifians  talk  to  tlie  colored  peoph',  for  they  do  not  go  out 
nuit'h  in  the  day-time.  They  have  to  work  mostly  in  the  day-time.  But 
I  will  say  that  I  spoke  nowhere  except  white  people  were  present  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say. 

Q.  ^Vere  there  many  white  people  supporting  your  candidate  for  Con- 
gress?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  class  of  people? — A.  Generally  farmers.  The  merchants 
and  town  people  generally  went  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  that 
country  they  have  Greenback  clubs.  I  was  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Greenback  ticket,  but  I  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  clubs.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  the  clubs  in  Monroe,  quite  a  number  in  Clay  and  other 
counties  up  the  railroad.  '  I  was  in  correspondence  with  some  liepub- 
lican  men  of  the  Greenback  organization,  and  1  knew  there  were  a  great 
many  whites  in  it. 

Q.  What  complaints  were  made  against  your  speech? — A.  They  said 
it  was  incendiary ;  that  I  advised  the  negroes  to  come  to  the  polls  with 
their  needle-guns  and  stand  n\)  for  their  rights,  and  so  on. 

Q.  AVhat  di<l  you  say? — A.  I  cannot  repeat  now  what  I  said.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  speech. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  With  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KIRKWOOD.  Perhaps  you  can  let  us  read  it. 

The  Witness.  Certainly,  if  you  desire.  I  would  not  have  made  the 
suggestion  myself.  I  hope  you  Avill  excuse  anything  that  might  look 
like  vanity  if  I  give  it  to  you  at  your  request.  I  got  it  printed  for  my 
own  convenience  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  CA3IER0N.  I  would  like  to  read  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
called  an  incendiary  speech. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  any  Eadical  speech  is  called  an  incendiary 
speech.  If  you  were  to  go  down  there  and  make  a  sx^eech,  I  think  it 
would  be  called  an  incendiary'  speech. 

The  CHAIE3IAN,  to  whom  the  witness  had  handed  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
read : 

Democrats  should  attend  tlie  meetings  of  the  Radicals,  when  organizing  the  colored 
people,  just  as  they  did  in  1875,  and  see  that  no  misrepresentations  are  made  to  them. 

Q.  That  pui'ports  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Chickasaw  Messenger  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  Chickasaw  Messenger  is  a  Democratic  paper  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  extract  which  I  wUl  also  read : 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  color-line,  in  this  State,  peace  and  quiet  between  the 
races  have  reigned  supreme,  and  everybody's  rights  have  been  respected.  Do  the 
colored  people  desire  a  change  for  the  worse?  Do  they  desire  a  renewal  of  race  hostil- 
ities .'  If  they  do,  they  only  have  to  follow  the  advice  of  Va.sser  &  Co.,  and  baud 
themselves  together  as  of  old.  The  conflict  will  come,  and  1875  will  have  been  simply 
child's  play. 

Q.  That  also  purports  to  be  from  the  same  paper,  the  Chickasaw  Mes- 
senger ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  follows  in  your  speech,  based  upon  those  extracts  ? — 
A.  Based  in  part  upon  those  extracts. 
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The  speech  Avas  put  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

What  are  tlic  colored  iiiuu's  riirlits?  lU'  is  clothed  with  every  legal  attribute  of  cit- 
izenship that  is  rciiiiircd,  hy  the  (^Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  State  of 
Mississipiii,  to  niak<' a  eiti/.on.  He  is  also  tally  coxcred  with  cAcry  ri^iht,  under  the 
sacred  instrnnieiUs  ahove  cited,  that  •;i\is  and  i^narantees  freedom  of  tluni^ht,  free- 
dom of  temperate  sjieech,  and  easy  access  to  the  ballot,  that  any  other  man  can  claim 
or  exercise.  Knjjrafted  as  he  is  on  the  body  p(ditic  of  thi^  country, lie  must  lilher 
]iarticipate,on  e(|ual  teiins,  in  niakinj^'  and  enforcin;f  thi^  laws  of  the  land,  contributti 
liis  mite  in  choosiui-'  the  law^ix  frs,  and  in  all  otlu'r  i-espects  perform  his  <luty  in  car- 
ryinj;  on  the  .!j;overnnient,  or  permit  the  iiat  to  j;o  forth  uncontradicted  that  he  is 
Tinworthy  the  jirt'cions  boon  of  liberty  that  has  been  conferred  njion  hiiu;  that  he  is 
a  nuisance  to  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  a  curse  to  the  section  apportioned  to  his  lot. 
No  man  is  free  who  is  thus  unceremoniously  debarred  his  ri;j;hts,  with  or  without  the 
forms  of  law.  No  man  is  a  citizen  who  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  <'hartered  ])riv- 
ilejjes  which  are  virtually  denied  him  thronnh  threats  of  violence  and  intimidation. 
No  man  thus  situated  will  observe  good  faith  towar<l  his  neighbor,  or  fidelity  to  any 
other  sacred  trust.  His  lot  is  that  of  the  Ishmai-lite — his  han(l  is  iigainst  every  man 
ami  (-very  man's  hand  against  him.  He  is  deail  to  every  noble  imjiulse  that  stimu- 
lates the  patriot's  liosom,  and  a  castaway  to  his  over-licentiousness  of  i)assion.  He 
has,  in  uanu-  simply,  th;it  which  makes  him  the  most  aband(Mi«'d,  worthless  of  human 
bi-ings — a  man  chattid  in  the  hands  of  political  crattsmen;  an  idh-r  and  vagabond  on 
the  highways  of  crime;  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  private  and  public  morals, 
and  a  pestilence  to  society  at  large. 

How  is  he  to  be  rclie\'ed  from  an  estate  so  unenviable  and  deplorable,  and  yet  .so 
ominous  of  future  demor.-ilization  and  probable  slavery  to  others  ?  To  deny  his  rights 
certainly  gains  none  of  his  contidence  or  good  will.  To  hold  ont  the  wor»l  of  ])romise 
with  one  hand  while  his  rights  are  denietl  him  with  the  other  encourages  no  lodgnieut 
of  security  for  the  whiter  man  or  hope  for  him.  What,  then,  I  again  ask,  do  you  pro- 
liose  as  the  status  of  his  future  reliance  for  protection  .'  This  (inestion  may  atfect  you 
as  seriously  as  it  does  him.  I  know  what  you  mean  in  policy  ;  come  out  like  a  man 
and  say  what  yon  mean  in  principle.  Your  i)olicy  speaks  from  every  hilltoj)  through- 
out our  borders  that  he  is  unworthy  the  tit  le  of  citizen  ;  that  because  of  his  recent  eman- 
cipation he  is  too  ilh-rate,  too  improvident,  too  immoral,  too  degraded,  and  so  devoid 
of  every  attribute  of  usefuluess  in  politics  and  religion,  as  to  make  his  titness  ami  enjoy- 
ment of  his  high  estate  a  monstrosity.  This  verdict  renders  a  sad  estimate  npiui  thejioor 
and  uneducated  of  a  boasted  civilization.  I'oor,  liel])less  darky!  Better,  far  better 
for  him,  that  he  had  not  been  stolen  from  the  jungles  of  brutal  Africa,  1)UT  left  alono 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  his  ultimate  destiny — a  stanger  to  his  God  and  the  victim 
of  hisowii  heathen  desiiotism,  than  to  have  been  released  from  his  recent  state  of  chari- 
table slavery,  and  awarded  the  rights,  in  name  alone,  of  being  the  creature  of  a  free 
government,  in  which  he  is  to  play,  iu  all  coming  time,  the  jiart  of  hewer  of  wood  ami 
(Irawer  of  water. 

White  men  of  the  South  !  Ls  this  the  deified  Democracy  to  which  yon  invite  a  solifl 
front?  Is  this  the  republican  standard  which  immortalized  Thomas  .Tetteistm  and 
endeared  the  name  of  Andrew  .Jackson  to  th<'  hearts  of  his  devoted  admirei-s  ?  Is  this 
the  lamp  yon  have  trimmed  to  ^lilot  a  free  peoi)le  through  the  wihlernessof  present  dis- 
tress and  glocnu  iinpending  and  threatening  your  (h'arest  rights?  Is  this  the  umpire 
before  which  the  siii)ple  knee  of  Shylock  bends  with  devotion,  while  your  <lestiuy  is 
being  shaped  by  yieliling  and  still  iu)t  consenting  to  Sliylock's  demaiHls  .'  Is  this  the 
old  tree  that  Colonel  Muldrow  so  feelingly  and  beseechingly  implores  yon  to  touch  not 
ii  single  bough  ?  Is  this  the  adorable  feast  for  w  hich  your  noble  ancestors  for  seven 
h)ng  and  penitential  years  breasted  a  storm  of  English  bullets?  Is  this  to  be  the  sad 
rcfiuiem  sung  at  the  funeral  of  American  iiidepcndenc(v.»  If  so,  your  destiny  is  al- 
ready sealed,  and  the  hand  of  resurrection  is  powerless  to  rescue  y<Mi  from  the  yawn- 
ing abvf-s  of  a  mongrel  desjtotism,  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dr«';ided  tires  of  his 
Satanic  nia jest  y"s  king<lom.  Yes,  my  countryman  ;  if  the  present  intolerance  of  politi- 
cal domination  is  to  be  fostered  at  all  hazards  and  in  the  face  of  such  deserved  and 
well-earned  exjmHure,  you  are,  at  this  moment,  tlu^  shittless  victims  of  your  ow  n  sui- 
cide ;  your  liberties  have  taken  on  wings  with  which  to  s'peed  you  along  ami  sad  fare- 
well ;  and  your  future  will  be  that  of  the  poor  "darky" — vote  as  your  masters  bid 
you  do,  or  not  at  all. 

Where,  O  where,  is  the  remedy  for  this  fearful  end  to  which  we  are  rapidly  drift- 
iu"' !  ranse,  my  countrymen,  for  a  moiuent,  and  ponder  well  l)efore  taking  another 
step  in  the  (lirection  of  the  remediless  ruin  yon  are  heaitiug  upon  your  own.  heads  and 
the  heads  of  your  jvosterity.  Kenounce  your  alh-giani-e  to  p;i.ssiou,  prejudice,  and  jiarty 
mastery;  examine  the  legi.slation  of  your  country  which  has  imperiled  your  liberties; 
bankrupted  ycmr  estates;  i)aralyzed  your  industries;  beggared  your  widows  and 
oriilians  ;  destroyed  your  credit ;  iini)aired  your  manhood  :  stitlecl  your  energies  ;  and 
njion  this  humiliation  and  ruin  i>ropo.scs  to  chain  you  hand  and  f<)ot  tti  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  is  to-day  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  Inst  vestige  of  your  sov- 
ereignty. ' 
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"Woodman!  lay  tlic  ax  at  the  root  of  Mnldrow's  trop.  Its  l)onp:hs  aro  shattered  by 
the  storm  of  h'adcn  fury  inauj>nrated  liy  seeession  ;  Its  trunk  is  lifeless  from  root  to 
hou>;h  fnrni  the  eanker  injeeted  by  the  work  of  reconstruction  ;  it  stands  a  lealiess, 
inanimate  emblem  of  the  mournful  past,  dead  to  song  and  offensive  to  memory.  Fell 
it  to  the  ground,  ere  its  decayed,  tottering-  form  by  its  own  weight  falls  upon  and 
crushes  the  editiec  of  liberty,  burying  beneath  its  rotten  heap  the  long-cherished  hopes 
of  sire  and  son  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  free  institutions  to  one  and  all  alike.  In  its 
stead  plant  the  olive  branch  of  jterpetual  union  ;  water  its  tender  roots  with  the  gentle 
tears  of  ualional  gratitude;  train  its  evergreen  boughs  with  hands  of  loyal  devotion, 
until  they  reach  from  the  East  to  the  far  West,  and  from  the  frigid  North  to  the  balmy 
South,  forming  an  unbroken  shade  that  will  invite  all  conditions  of  our  people  to  re- 
pose on  the  terms  of  constitutional  equality,  and  provide  for  those  from  far-off  lands 
who  may  wish  to  partake  of  our  blessings  the  right  hand  of  cordial  feUowship.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  our  great  country  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  our  cherished  in- 
stitutions tlonrish  as  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

Neither  wealth  or  power  necessarily  bring  liappiness  with  their  possession.  But 
freedom,  when  experimentally  compared  to  slavery,  whether  of  prejudice,  person,  or 
estate  ;  whether  clothed  in  rags  or  tine  linen  ;  whether  fed  on  bread  and  water  or  the 
sumptuous  fare  of  the  millionaire,  encourages  hoix-,  stimulates  pride  of  worth,  consoles 
in  disai»i)ointnu'nts,  and  soothes  the  patlnvay  of  life,  whether  traveling  up  or  down 
hill,  rrecious  boon  !  Its  cost  istoo  dear  to  be  lightly  handled  ;  too  sacred  to  be  trilled 
with,  and  too  deeply  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  ibrty-six  millions  of  brave  people  to 
be  trampled  in  the  dust,  or  absorbed  by  the  avarice  of  the  unrelenting  shylock,  who 
now  seeks  to  convert  its  safety  and  keeping  into  his  wreaking  hands  of  spoliation, 
amounting  to  billions  of  untaxed  value,  at  the  cost  of  the  people's  sweat  and  honest 
toil. 

Strike  for  your  rights,  my  countrymen,  while  there  is  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
save  them.  Assert  your  manhood  ere  the  manacles  of  the  money  rings  have  so  liedged 
yon  in  and  about  as  to  cause  resistance  to  l>e  powerless  of  good  results.  Unloose  and 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  which  bind  your  liberties  to  the  mercy  of  party  and  the  ca- 
jirice  of  party  leaders.  Turn  your  attention  more  to  your  country's  good  and  individ- 
ual prosperity.  Educate  the  poor  and  imi)rovident  that  they  may  the  better  con- 
tribute to  yoiir  civilization.  Extend  to  the  colored  mau  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
and  more  enviable  scale  of  usefulness.  Curb  his  tendency  to  moral  decay  by  gentle 
advice  and  wholesome  laws.  Teach  him,  by  the  force  of  good  example  and  moral 
suasion,  to  re.ilize  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  estate.  Lift  him,  if  you  can,  from 
the  slough  of  demoralization  which  threatens  his  future  with  consequences  the  most 
direful.  Leave  nothing  undone  on  your  part  that  will  better  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition.  And,  when  you  have  thus  noljly  performed  your  task,  should  he 
fail  to  res)>ond  to  your  generous  efforts  in  his  liehalf,  provid(i  for  hiui  a  home  and 
country  of  his  own,  where  he  will  be  allowed,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  white 
man,  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  iitness  for  self-government, 

W.  H,  A^ASSER, 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  "Was  that  speech,  cousiclered  iuceudiary  dov\'n  there  ? — A.  It  was 

talked  about  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  read  these  extracts  to  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  aud  the  bal- 
ance of  my  speech. 

Q.  How  frequently  were  those  complaints  made!  On  what  gTounds 
was  that  speech  claimed  to  be  incendiary ! — A.  It  was  used  in  this  way 
by  the  speakers  throughout  the  whole  district,  I  was  informed.  I  met 
a  personal  friend,  General  Tucker,  of  Okolona,  on  the  train.  He  said  to 
me,  "  I  understand  you  made  a  violent,  vindictive,  Eadical  .speech  at  the 
precinct  of  Love's  school-house."  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it; 
don't  you  know  that  it  was  false  !"  He  said,  "  I  didn't  think  you  did." 
"  Then  why  did  you  not  contradict  it"!  (I  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
saying  substantially  the  same  in  regard  to  my  speech.)  I  told  him  the 
character  of  the  speV^ch  I  made.  He  said  he  understood  that  I  had  stated 
to  the  cohn-ed  people  at  Love's  school-house  that  they  Avere  getting 
nothing  for  their  crops ;  that  the  planters  were  in  debt ;  that  the  best 
thing  the  colored  peo]de  could  do  was  to  quit  their  crops,  go  to  election- 
eering, and  come  to  the  polls  with  their  needle-guns.  This  came  from 
General  AV.  F.  Tucker,  an  aspirant  for  political  honors.    I  have  been 
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told  tlie  .same  tliinj;'  by  men  in  my  own  town.  I  have  felt  to  some  ex- 
tent social  ostracism.  I  wonldn't  say  to  the  colored  people  on  any  occa- 
sion anythinj;'  that  I  would  not  say  on  the  house-top  to  anybody  any- 
where. 

Q.  AVhat  effect  does  it  Inive  socially  when  a  man  makes  a  IJadical 
sjieecli  down  there  ? — A.  Down  tliere  everything'  is  called  ''Ifadical"  that 
is  not  ])emocra1ic.  A  man  that  makes  that  sort  of  speech  is  considered 
more  or  less  of  a  pest  to  the  community  iu  which  he  lives.  If  he  is  a 
man  of  any  ability  or  iiiHuence.  he  is  cousidered  a  dangerous  i)est. 

(,).  Does  a  reputation  of  tliat  kind  alVect  him  in  his  social  relations? — 
A.  I  won't  say  how  it  is  Mith  everybody.  I  will  not  make  any  sweepin*;" 
assertions.  Some  ])eople  are  more  magnanimous  than  others;  but  with 
professed  ]»oliticians,  the  feeliu.u',  and  their  exi)ressions,  too,  arc  very 
bitter.  It  certainly  ha$  a  stronj;'  etlect  upon  one's  social  relations  with 
men  of  this  class;  and  such  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all. 

Q.  What  do  >'ou  mean  by  '^liadical"? — A.  I  thoufiht  I  exi»lained  that 
when  I  said  that  everythin*;'  is  Kadical  that  is  not  Democratic.  Down 
there  a  liepublican  Senator,  however  conservative,  would  be  esteemed 
a  liadical. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Isa(ireejd)acker  considered  a  liadical,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  anybody 
opi>osin<i'  the  Democratic  party.     You  cauuot  put  a  more  despicable 
epithet  upon  a  man  than  "Kadical." 

By  Mr.  Ivikkwood  : 
Q.  You  say  that  everybody  who  is  not  a  Democrat  is  a  Eadical? — A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  affairs  that  took  place  on  election- 
day  ? — A.  1  voted  in  the  town  where  I  live.  I  was  at  the  precinct  10 
miles  from  town,  and  got  in  in  time  to  A'ote.  The  only  thing  1  noticed 
at  Love's  school-house  was  the  distribution  of  what  was  called  the  Frazee 
ticket.  Frazee  is  a  Eepuldican.  He  is  in  the  revenue  department,  under 
Powers,  in  the  State.     He  lives  in  the  town  of  Okolona. 

Q.  Is  he  a  native  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  He  has  been 
there  a  good  many  years,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  election  at  Center  Grove? — A.  I 
know  nothing  a1)out  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  not  there  on  the 
day  of  election.  1  could  say  in  a  capacity  as  a  juryman  of  the  court  at 
Oxfor<l  that  1  do  km)W,  but  having  learned  what  I  know  in  that  way,  I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  it  here  or  elsewhere.  You  gentlemen  are 
all  lawyers.  I  presume,  and  know  that  a  grand  juror  is  under  oath  to 
reveal  notiiing  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  1  might,  I  presume,  safely 
go  thus  far  without  violating  my  oath.  And,  by  the  way,  1  did  not  take 
the  iron-clad  oath  at  Oxford,  as  charged  iu  the  paper.  Xo  such  oath 
was  administered  at  Oxford.  1  will  say  that  parties  Avere  indicted  there 
for  irregularities,  baUot-box  stulhng,  &C. 

Q.  For  committing  these  crimes  at  Center  Grove? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowle<lge  of  the  Faust  Shop  box  ? — A.  1  had  some 
knowledge  regarding  that  box  before  I  was  summoned  to  Oxford.  Of 
course  1  am  free  to  tell  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  the  irregularities, 
ballot-box  stulhng,  cS:c.,  at  that  l)ox,  and  who  were  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  court  at  Oxford.  Three  of  them  i.lead  guilty:  one  was  tried 
by  the  jury  and  convicted. 
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Q.  In  Avliat  court! — A.  In  tho  Uiiited  States  district  court,  before 
Ju<l.U('  Hill,  at  Oxford,  Mississii)])i. 

Q.  One  was  comicted  on  trial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  petit  jury  that  tried  him? — A.  I  do 
not  know  them  i)ersonally. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  their  political  affiliations? 

Mr.  KiRKWOOD.  1  liave  something  on  that  point  that  I  am  just  now 
reading.  I  see  by  this  that  you  were  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  Ox- 
ford ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  [to  ^Ir.  Kirkwood].  If  yon  Imve  that  before  you,  Sen- 
ator, please  proceed  with  the  examination  upon  that  point. 

By  IVIr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  I  have  here  a  paper  called  the  Korth  Mississippian,  purporting  to 
be  published  at  Corinth,  Miss.  It  contains  an  article  copied  from  the 
Avalanche,  a  newspaper  purporting  to  l)e  publislied  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
That  contains  an  extract  from  the  Brandon  Republicau.  Is  there  such 
a  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kirkwood.  The  extract  from  the  Brandon  Eepublican  reads : 

Xortli  Mississippi  exchanges  are  showing  rascality  practiced  hy  the  Federal  ofificials 
in  selecting  grand  and  petit  jurors  for  the  jiresent  term  of  the  conrt  at  Oxford.  Both 
juries  are  composed  of  white  and  black  Kadicals  of  the  most  malignant  type,  and  se- 
lected expressly  to  tind  hills  against  and  convict  Democrats,  whether  guilty  or  not. 
Green  Chandler  is  the  district  attorney,  and  Vasser,  of  Aberdeen,  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury.  Judge  Hill  is  also  a  Republican,  but  we  look  upon  him  as  an  honest  man, 
and  he  will  see  tliat  honest  men  are  protected  in  their  rights. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  paper  as  the  Okolona  Messenger  ? — A.  There  is 
such  a  paper  as  the  Chickasaw  Messenger,  published  at  the  town  of 
Okolona. 

Q.  The  Avalanche  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  Okolona  Messenger  outstrips  its  Brandon  contemporary  by  mildly  and  gently 
alluding  to  the  jurors  as  "Radicals,  soreheads,  l)allot-box  stutters,  murderers,  and  vin- 
dictive rascals,  whose  chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  per- 
sonal and  political  enemies." 

And  the  Avalanche  adds : 

If  those  charges  be  true,  the  journals  alluded  to  have  done  a  puldic  service  by  ex- 
posing the  vindictive  rascals.  But  the  Oxford  Eagle,  whose  Bourbon  Democracy  can- 
not be  questioned 

Do  you  know  the  Oxford  Eagle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  its  Democracy  be  questioned? — A.  I  do  not  know, except  from 
reputation  ;  I  understand  it  to  be  a  Democratic  paper. 
Mr.  Kirkwood.  This  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Oxford  Eagle,  whose  Bourbon  Democracy  cannot  be  questioned,  shows  quite 
clearly  that  the  aMegations  are  not  founded  on  any  facts  known  to  the  acijuaintancea 
of  the  gentlemen  selected  as  jurors. 

The  Eagle  says,  replying  to  the  Brandon  Eepublican: 

We  do  not  doubt  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  our  old  friend.  Colonel  Frantz,  in  the 
utterance  f)f  the  above.  H^  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  overtlowing  with  love  and  de- 
votion to  the  Democratic  organization,  and  strik<'s  with  all  his  might  at  anything  and 
everything  that  smacks  of  Radicalism.  But,  in  this  instance,  ho  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  and  does  not  only  officials  of  the  Federal  court,  but  members  of  the  juries, 
gross  injustice.  We  do  not  know  personally  but  few  of  the  graiul  j urors,  but  assure 
our  esteemed  cotemporary  that  some  of  its  members  are  gentlemen  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity, and  Democrats  whose  loyalty  to  the  party  has  never  been  questioned. 

Q.  Are  they  parties  whose  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party  has  never 
been  questioned  ? — A.  I  ha^'e  never  heard  it  questioned.     I  would  say, 
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however,  tliat  I  had  very  little  aequaintaiicc  with  any  of  them  until 
thrown  into  eonii)any  witli  them  on  the  {;raiul  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  oftlie  j^rancljury  were  Democrats,  and 
therefore  fientlemen  ? — A.  I  was  associated  with  them  for  two  or  tlirec 
weeks.  I  would  say  the  grand  jury  at  Oxford  would  be  considei'cd  an 
avera<ie  body  of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  were  Democrats  .' — A.  I  under- 
stood that  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-three  voted  for  Tilden  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Q.  I  see  that  this  same  Oxford  Eagle,  whose  I>ourbon  Democracy  can- 
not be  questioned,  has  something  to  say  regarding  the  petit  jury  also. 
It  says : 

As  to  the  petit  jury,  it  is  only  neeessary  to  say  that  sucli  men  as  H.  P.  Hurney,  son 
of  Rev.  S.  G.  Hiuiiey,  one  of  the  piUars  of  the  Cumbeiland  Presbyterian  church 

Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  I  will  read  on  : 

J.  S.  Boone,  a  i)roniiuent  citizen,  and  all  his  life  a  Democrat;  J.  T.  Short,  an 
esteemed  citizen  of  this  county,  and  a  Democrat 

Do  you  know  either  of  these  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  I  will  read  further: 

S.  T.  Kin<r,  one  of  the  oldest,  ])urest,  and  best  citizens  of  Oxford  ;  Richard  Swaim,  a 
citizen  of  La  Fayette,  against  whose  character  there  has  never  been  a  whisper;  .7.  F. 
Brown,  another  citizen  of  our  county,  whose  loyalty  to  his  ])arty  and  love  for  the  white 
people  of  his  section  has  never  been  (inestioucMl ;  T.  A.  Hutchinson,  a  luerchant  of  Ox- 
ford, and  a  man  of  nninipeachable  character;  A.  P.  Webster,  of  Toccapola,  recently 
elected  mayor  of  that  i)lace  by  white  votes,  and  a  man  of  standin*;  in  the  connuunity 
in  which  he  lives;  C.  W.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  and 'a  man  resi>ected  and  esteemed 
by  our  connininity,  and  other  jijentlemen  of  equal  character  and  standing  are  members 
of  this  jury.  If  "this  jury  is  packed,  it  is  evident  it  is  packed  with  true,  uncompro- 
mising Democrats.  This  much  we  ai-e  constrained  to  say  in  behalf  of  our  much- 
abused,  misrepresented,  and  slandered  fellow-citizens. 

Do  you  know  any  of  these  gentlemen  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  only  met  with 
two  mend^ers  that  I  had  known  personally  before  on  the  petit  jury  at 
Oxford.    One,  I  know,  has  been  a  lifetime  Democrat. 

To  show  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  Mississippi, 
the  remainder  of  the  article  from  the  Avalanche  was  put  iu  evidence,  as 
follows : 

The  Avalanche  gives  this  matter  prominence  to  illustrate  the  aninnis  of  mere  par- 
tisan journalism.  During  tlie  late  political  canvass  in  North  Mississippi  individuals 
comnutted  outrages  on  the  rights  and  in'ivileges  of  American  citizt-ns.  The  laws  were 
grossly  violated.  Even  so  wild  and  bitter  a  jiartisau  as  the  editor  of  the  Okolona 
States'  says:  "The  States  is  not  going  to  connnit  its'.'lf  by  saying  that  no  trauds  were 
coimnitted  in  tlie  latc^  Congressional  election  in  this  district.  Chalk  that  down."  The 
facts,  whether  they  be  proved  or  not  in  the  courts,  are  of  })ublic  notoriety ;  and  as  in- 
vestigation may  now  be  nnide,  partisanship  steps  in  and  says,  "Hands  otfl"  The 
word  is  given  all  along  the  line,  and  it  is  sought  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  most 
bitter,  reckless,  and  incendiary  denunci.ation  and  slander  of  the  jurors.  The  facts  are 
ignored.  The  good  standing  and  integrity  of  the  individual  jurors  are  not  consiih-red. 
They  must  !><■  covered  with  abuse  and  made  infanions  in  ]»ublic  estimation,  because  in 
the  dischargi^  of  their  solemn  duties  they  may  be  rei|uircd  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
certain  persons  charged  with  committing  crimes  before  or  during  the  late  election. 
This  is  partisan  journalism,  of  which  Mississippi  has  more  to  the  sciuare  mile  than  any- 
other  State  in  the  l^nion. 

By  Mr.  Kiekwood  : 
Q.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this :  that  any  man  who  is  not  a  Democrat 
is  there  considered  as  a — what  are  these  pet  names — radical,  vindictive 
rascal,  infamous  scoundrel  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  this  is  the  general 
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opinion  of  tlie  people ;  but  with  a  good  many — witli  the  politicians  it  is 
the  c;ise. 

Q.  Js  there  not  an  organized  system  of  slandering  ? — A.  I  don't  reckon 
there  is  any  better  organized  system  of  slandering  in  the  wide  world 
than  they  have  there. 

By  Mr.  Bailey  : 

Q.  Excuse  me,  have  you  read  the  New  York  Tribune? — A.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  a  copy  or  two. 

Q.  Is  not  the  system  of  slandering  to  which  you  have  referred  bor- 
rowed in  a  great  nu^asure  from  that  i>nper? — A.  It  may  be.  I  have  not 
seen  mucli  of  that  paper,  but  1  know  that  the  organized  system  of  slan- 
dering which  is  ]nTt  in  operation  down  there  is  most  virulent  and  abom- 
inable, and  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  any 
man  of  the  least  sensitiveness  of  feelnig. 

(}.  When  I  say  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  I  do  not  mean  that  paper 
alone,  or  particularly,  but  ]>ai)ers  of  the  class  of  which  that  is  a  type 
and  representative. — A.  Well,  I  will  say  this:  so  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  tlie  Tri1)uue,  the  Tribune  deals  out  its  slanders  genteelly,  while 
our  people  deal  them  out  coarsely  and  vulgarly. 

By  IVIr.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  You  say  that  a  man  interrupted  you  at  West  Point,  and  that  after- 
ward you  quietly  intimated  to  him  that  you  were  through  with  your 
speech,  and  that  if  he  had  any  business  with  you,  you .  were  ready  to 
attend  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Davis,  as  you  were  coming  away, 
asked  you  if  you  were  armed,  and  said  that  the  man  was  coming  to  see 
you,  and  you  said  that  he  wouldn't  come  alone.  What  did  you  mean  by 
that? — A.  I  had  looked  lum  in  the  face,  and  I  thought  I  knew  that  he 
would  not  come  for  me  by  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  a  habit  with  these  bulldozers  to  go  in  crowds — half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  to  go  for  one  man  '? — A.  I  have  been  very  little  in  politics.  I 
have  seen  very  few  public  meetings  until  this  last  canvass,  and  not  a 
great  many  then.  West  Point  was  a  disorderly  place,  and  these  bull- 
dozers came  there  in  a  crowd.  At  Okoloua  it  was  worse  yet ;  there  was 
a  general  outburst  of  confusion. 

Q.  But  about  this  thing  of  bulldozing:  is  it  not  true  that  when  they 
propose  to  assail  a  man  the>'  generally  go  in  crowds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
seem  to  be  careful  to  have  the  stronger  force  on  their  side.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  way  at  West  Point.  At  Okoloua  the  whites  were  very  equally 
divided.  The  negroes  were  pretty  much  on  the  Greenback  side,  conse- 
quently the  crowd  was  very  strongly  Greenback.  At  this  other  place, 
Mayhew,  there  was  a  crowd ;  1  did  not  see  the  crowd,  for  it  was  in  the 
night;  but  by  the  number  of  voices  there  must  have  been  twelve  or 
iifteeu  people.  This  man  at  the  court-house  at  West  Point  came  in  with 
eight  or  ten.  When  I  jnade  the  canvass  with  Alcorn,  in  1809,  bulldozing 
was  more  fashionable,  and  the  bulldozers  never  went  out  alone.  We 
had  some  rencounters  during  that  campaign,  and  since  then  I  have  not 
mixed  much  with  politics. 

Q.  I  ask  these  questions  simply  because  I  wish  to  learn  the  customs 
of  the  country  down  there. — A.  You  will  find  men  in  Mississippi,  sir, 
particularly  men  of  middle  age  and  men  of  more  advanced  age,  who  are 
moderate,  respectful,  and  gentlemanly  under  all  circumstances,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  you  in  sentinu^nt.  Tliis  boisterous  conduct 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  younger  men,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
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eonii>t'll<'<l  to  add  that  the  politics  of  .Mississi]>i»i  is  mainly  bciiiii-  <'oii- 
diicrcil  l)y  this  class  of  youii^icr  men. 

Q.  They  arc  somewhat  violent  in  their  deinonstialions.  then  .' — A.  I 
have  seen  some  violence;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  youii^m-  nuMi  principally  ;>-;vc  tone  t  >  your  politics  .' — A. 
Too  much  so.  In  all  co;nmunities  you  will  llnd  a  class  of  timid  men — 1 
do  not  mean  to  use  the  word  as  applicable  to  i)liysical  c(mra;;e  entirely, 
but  timid  in  tlu'ir convictions;  anil  a  s))irit  of  that  kiiul  has  a  ten!lenc.\ 
to  drive  away  this  class  of  men,  some  of  whom  may  be  very  good  men. 
and  driving-  them  away  inflicts  a  h)ss  ui)on  community. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  incendiary  down  there  to  ad\isea  colored  man  to 
stand  up  for  his  ri^yhts,  and,  if  need  be,  tiyht  for  them  ? — A.  You  better 
not  talk  too  loud  about  that. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  I  said,  when  it  comes  to  that  you  better  talk  i)retty 
low.  I  will  jiive  you  ujy  candid  opinion  in  a  few  words.  1  don't  think 
the  Kepublican  i)arty  could  be  reoruanized  in  Mississippi. 

Q.  Would  it  be  considered  incendiary  for  whit<'  nuMi  to  advise  a  col- 
ored man  to  stand  u])  for  his  ri<ihts,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fij>ht  for  them  .' 
Let  me  change  the  (piestion.  Would  it  be  considered  incendiary  to 
advise  a  white  Democrat,  if  he  considered  himself  wron>;e(l,  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  his  riiihts,  and,  if  lU'cessary,  to  ti<iht  tor  those  rij^hts  '. — 
A.  O,  no,  sir;  that  is  said  now  on  every  stump. 

Q.  lint  it  would  be  considered  incendiary  to  ,ui\'e  the  same  advice  to 
a  black  man  or  to  a  white  lJe])ublican  ? — A.  It  would  certainly  be  con- 
siihned  decidedly  imi)olitic  to  do  so,  and  a  man  would  risk  his  reputation 
socially  and  otherwise  to  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  tlie  Repnldican  party  cannot  be  reorjjanized  in 
Mississippi  ? — A.  Because  the  Kepublican  i)arty  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
si])i)i  is  virtually  dead.  The  l\ei)ublican  party  in  the  State  of  [Nlissis- 
sipi)i  lias  had  no  vitality  since  1875  or  1S7(».  The  leaders  of  the  Keimb- 
can  i>arty  there  were  mostly  Northern  men.  and  when  the  State  i>assed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  i)arty,  the  Xorthern  men  went  back 
home  to  their  own  States,  and  the  colored  i»eople  were  left  pretty  nuu-h 
without  leaders.  The  result  is,  there  is  hardly  a  Bei)ublicau  organiza 
tion  in  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Bailey  : 

Q.  You  say  wlien  the  State  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  the  liei)ublicau  leaders  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  great  majority  of 
then'i  h'ft. 

Q.  When  they  ceased  to  fill  the  offices.' — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  negro  was 
left  pretty  much  alone,  and  he  has  not  the  ability,  and  I  ndght  ])robably 
say  the  physical  courage,  to  come  uj)  and  organize  and  keep  his  jieople 
together  without  some  outside  assistance. 

Q.  Do  you  nu'an  there  would  be  danger  to  the  negro  ? — A.  That  would 
be  an  o])inion.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  ))eo]»le  of  Mississipj)! 
woidd  never  give  their  consent  to  have  the  State  of  ^lississippi  i>ass  into 
the  hands  of  the  l\+'i)ublicau  ])arty. 

By  ^h:  Kirk  wood: 
Q.  You  mean  the  white  ])eople  would  not  .' — A.   Yes,  sir;  the  whiti* 
people.     The  Kejudtlican  ])arty  in  Mis>issippi  is  chielly  composed  of  col- 
ored peoi)le. 

40  s  c 
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liy  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Is  it  vour  oi)inion  that  the  white  people  of  Mi.ssi.ssip])!  liave  deter- 
mined that  that  State  shall  not  pass  under  what  they  call  negro  con- 
tiol?_A.  Ves,  sir;  I  think  yon  wonUl  find  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
citizens  of  ^Iississi]>])i  ready  to  s;iy  tliat. 

I>y  ^Ir,  KiKKWooD: 
Q.  The  white  citizens,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 
Q.  Is  it  also  your  opinion  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  think  they 
are  justified  in  rcsortin.u-  to  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  to  i)revent  that  result? — A.  I  think  they  would  resort 
to  almost  any  means  to  ])revent  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  are  inquir- 
ing about.  Our  people  have  a  great  horror  of  being  ruled  by  colored 
people. 

By  the  CiiAnniAN  : 

Q.  Supi)ose  the  colored  ])eo])le  were  in  the  majority  ? — A.  I  think  very 
likely  they  are  in  a  majority,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  the  white  people  submit  if  the  majority  decided  to  go 
one  way  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  State  of  Mississippi  did  submit  for  a  few 
years. 

Q.  How  is  it  now  ? — A.  I  think  that  every  power  conceivable,  short 
of  absolute  antagonism  of  arms  with  the  United  States  Government, 
would  be  resorted  to  by  the  whites  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  ruling- 
over  them  again. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  antagonize  the  colored  people  with  arms  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  say  '•  with  arms  " ;  that  might  bring  down  the  United  States 
Government  upon  the  people ;  and  oiu-  people  do  not  want  to  be  in  war 
with  the  United  States  Government. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  fear  of  the  general  government  would  restrain 
them  if  anything  would  ? — A.  I  say  the  white  people  ot  Mississippi 
would  not  tamely  yield  or  submit  to  the  character  of  government  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  present  Democratic  administration  of  affairs  in  our 
State. 

Q.  Is  there  not  as  much  hostility  to  Northern  people  coming  there  and 
meddling  with  politics  as  to  the  negro  meddling  with  politics  ? — A.  The 
Xorthern  i)oliticians  are  mostly  gone.  A  few  Xorthern  i)eople  have  come 
there  and  settled,  and  they  are  generally  on  very  good  terms  with  their 
neighbors,  so  far  as  I  know ;  but  they  are  not  taking  much  stock  in 
polities  generally. 

Q.  There  is  an  objection,  is  there  not,  to  Northern  people  coming  and 
meddling  in  politics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  people  feel  that  they  are  capable 
of  taking  <;are  of  themselves  pretty  well,  and  regard  it  as  an  intrusion. 

Q.  Suppose  tlmt  a  few  white  nuMi  in  Mississippi  should  conclude  to 
reorganize  the  IJejtublican  i)arty  in  that  State,  and  in  case  they  could 
carry  the  State  sliould  liold  the  oftices  tliemselves — not  give  them  to  the 
negroes,  but  hold  them  themselves — how  would  it  be  then  f — A.  1  do  not 
think  you  could  get  men  there  with  nerve  enough  to  make  any  attempt 
of  that  sort.  It  would  result,  I  think,  in  social  ostracism,  which  is  keenly 
felt  by  any  nuin  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  particularly  if  he  is  the 
head  of  a  family ;  and  I  thiidv  that  would  be  applied  to  any  man  who 
would  attempt  anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  say  that  actual  violence 
would  he  used,  but  worse  than  violence  would  be  apjdied;  that  is,  they 
would  dc  everything  possible  to  rol)  him  of  his  good  name  and  charac- 
ter, as  is  obvious  Irom  the  course  taken  by  the  Democratic  papers  of 
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that  district.  T  do  not  say  tliat  I  have  folt  it,  but  you  \vill  liud  it  in 
every  ])a]»er  you  read  throuiiliout  the  State.  I  eharj^e  tliem  with  beiujij 
cowardly  attacl<s  of  every  kind  conceival>lec;dcuhited  to  <h'l;i!ne,  aud,  if 
l)ossible,  injure  me,  destroy  my  re])ut:it!(»u,  ;nid  Idackeu  my  name. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  thiulc  tliat  is  worse  tlian  violence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Especially  if  violence  comes  in  the  form  of  one  man  at  a  time  ? — 
A.  Ves,  sir;  I  feel  able  to  combat  any  one  man  at  a  time  if  necessary; 
but  wlien  it  comes  to  the  i)ress  and  tlie  ruling'  ehMuents  of  community 
falsifying;'  and  blackeninu'  a  man,  tlien  he  feels  it. 

i).  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Sykes  Chapel  affair  .' — A.  1  haxe 
not  except  from  informal  ion.  I  have  knowledge  regarding  it,  in  another 
way,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  registration  and  illegal  acts 
connected  therewith — destroying  the  ballot-box,  &C.  t — A.  1  have  iiad 
occasion  to  examine  seven  out  of  eleven  counties  of  the  district  in  regard 
to  the  registration  of  j)oll-b()xes. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  How  examine  them  ? — A.  In  the  capacity  of  foreman  of  the  graiid 
jury. 

My.  Garland.  Then  if  you  say  anything  about  that,  state  all  that 
occurred  before  the  grand  jury. 

The  WiTNi:ss.  I  was  going  to  make  that  <iualitlcation — to  say  that  as 
1  h^arned  it  through  being  a  member  of  the  grand  jury,  and  that  1  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what  I  so  learned. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  T  do  not  intend  to  ])ress  that  question, 
l)ut  I  do  not  judge  that  the  examination  of  lecords  falls  within  the  rule; 
however,  if  the  witness  thinks  so,  I  will  yield  the  ])oint. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  in  the  slight- 
est degree  retiect  n\Hni  my  conscientious  obligation. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  all  your  knowledge  on  that  subject  is  not 
derived  from  that  source? — A.  No,  sir;  my  knowledge  regarding  some 
of  the  events  occurring  in  my  own  ccmnty  connected  with  that  subject 
is  not  derived  from  that  source.  I  examined  the  books  in  my  own 
county  before  I  went  to  Oxford.  The  i)ooks  in  my  county  were  defect- 
ive— vitally  so,  in  some  instances.  You  probably  have  some  idea  how 
the  books  are  arranged.  Tiiere  are  provicU'd  four  columns  for  four 
years'  voting.  The  law  re(piires  that  the  registration  shall  certify  to 
the  nund)er  of  votes  of  each  i)recinct.  The  names  are  i)ut  down  ali)ha- 
betically.  The  law  also  provides  tliat  they  shall  certify  on  the  [)oll- 
books  as  to  the  cinTectness  of  the  number  of  registered  voters:  also  that 
all  oflicers  of  election  shall  be  (pialiiied  by  oath.  Tiieoath  administered 
in  my  county  for  threes  years  past  has  been  the  re])ealed  oath  put  into 
the  code  in  1S7L  In  1.S78,  the  day  before  the  ele(;tion,  I  succeeded, 
through  the  aid  of  one  or  two  friends,  in  getting  the  ])ro])er  oath  on  the 
l)oll-book  for  live  or  six  i)recincts.  Tliat  we  call  the  constitutional  oath. 
The  rest  of  the  books  have  not  the  constitutional  oath.  The  poll-books 
are  not  certilied  to  as  the  law  requires.  The  certificate  is  re([uired  to 
be  put  immediately  under  the  last  line,  to  prevent  anybody  from  putting 
on  any  additional  names.  That  is  coini)lied  with  in  the  registration 
book,  l)ut  there  is  no  certitication  whatever  on  the  ])oll-b()oks. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  that  is  re(iuired  by  hiw  on  the  poll-book  ? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  rei)t'aled  oath  :' — A.  The  code  provides 
an  oath  of  this  sort:  that  the  ]»arties  shall  take  an  oath  that  they  are 
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ill  no  Avisc  interested  in  tlie  election  ;  that  tliey  are  not  eandidates,  nor 
do  tliev  e.\i»eet  to  l»e  candidates,  cS:e.  Tlie  oath  that  is  taken  now  is  the 
oatli  taken  hv  the  eoiiits  of  the  eonntry— the  eonstitntioiial  oath  that 
yon  will  laitlifiilly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  which  you  take 
unon  yourself  to  till,  «S:e. 

Q.  They  insisted  on  adininisteiin,!;-  the  re])ealed  oath  ?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  they  had  sent  ont  the  books  in  my  county  with  the  repealed  oath 
not  written  on  the  book,  but  on  a  slip  of  ])aper  and  put  into  the  poll- 
book,  which  is  also  not  accordin.n'  to  law.  In  some  places  no  oath  was 
administered  to  the  insix'ctors  of  election  at  all. 

i).  A\'here  was  that f — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vsay  where;  I  will 
merely  say  that  1  was  not  ])resent,  and  leave  the  rest  to  inference. 

Q.  Are  you  acipiainted  in  Lowndes  County '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Lowndes  a  white  or  a  black  county? — A.  It  is  very  largely  a 
colored  comity  ;  the  larmest  in  the  district. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anythin,i>'  about  the  vote  at  the  last  election  there? — 
A.  Only  as  I  saw  it  in  the  jtapers. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  ? — A.  Something-  over  a  thousand,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything"  about  whether  the  colored  people  in  that 
county  voted  or  not  ? — A.  Only  from  what  others  told  me;  I  have  no 
])ersonal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  I  have  been  told  by  others,  though. 
[  di<l  not  take  any  interest  in  the  election. 

Q.  !)(►  yon  know  why  the  colored  i)eople  there  did  not  exercise  their 
riglits  ? — A.  The  })arties  who  do  not  vote  say  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
is — some  of  them,  at  least,  say — that  they  are  afraid  to  vote;  others  say 
they  have  not  voted  since  1875,  and  trace  the  failure  to  vote  to  the  burn- 
ing and  killing  in  Columbus,  saying  the  negroes  have  shown  very  little 
interest  in  elections  in  Columbus  since  the  l)urniug  and  killing  there  in 
1875. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  vote  of  that   county   in  a  fair  turnout  of 
voters  ? — A.  It  slionld  approximate  between  five  and  six  thousund.     I 
think  Lowndes  County  has  foiu- represeutatives  tO' the  State  legislature. 
It  may  be  three,  but  I  think  four. 
By  ]Mr.  Kihkwood: 

Q.  The  pa])ers  show  that  at  the  election  there  were  a  thousand  Azotes 
in  Lowndes  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  above  that.  The  largest  vote  was 
that  for  IJell  for  sheritf.  He  had  1.300  votes.  I  think  the  white  vote 
of  Lowndes  County  was  between  1,(!00  and  1,700  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  observation  or  otherwise,  that  the  colored  peo- 
jde  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  vote  since  1875  ? — A.  There  has  been 
very  little  voting-  done  by  the  cohn^ed  peoi)le  in  Lowndes  Comity  since 
1875.  I  am  tohl  that  the  colored  people  ])articipate  in  municipal  elec- 
tions tliere  sometimes;  but  few  of  them,  however. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  grand  Jury? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  grand  jury  in  session  t — A.  It  was  in  session 
three  weeks  and  two  days. 

Q.  I  see  by  one  of  the  pai)ers  lun-e  that  the  session  of  the  grand  jury 
there  was  In-ought  to  a  very  sudden  conclusion.  Can  you  state  why 
that  waj^  ? — A.  The  grand  jury  was  adjourned  for  two  weeks,  I  l)elieve 
it  was — from  a  day  or  two  betbre  Christmas  to  probably  the  l.'Jth  of  Jan- 
uary is  my  recollection.  This  was  done  for  the  reason  that  some  Avit- 
nesses  had  not  beiMi  obtained  and  the  Christmas  holidays  were  coming 
on.  When  the  grand  jury  met  again  the  understanding' was  that  there 
was  no  mojiey  with  which  to  run  the  grand  jury,  and  so,  of  course,  it  ad- 
journed. 
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Q.  For  Mant  of  funds  ? — A.  Tliat  was  the  roa  sou  assigned  to  me  by 
the  marshal  and  district  attorney. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  conviction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  trial  by  a  Jury  '. — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  IIav(^  you  a  kno\\ied<i'c  of  the  character — the  piilitical  character — 
of  that  jury  '^ — A.  Oidy  troiu  this  newsi)ai)er;  and  1  was  told  by  ]>ai'tics 
there  tiiat  the  jury  Avas  so  and  so.  I  cannot  speak  from  any  ]>ersonal 
knowled^ii*  of  my  own. 

i).  From  this  statement  in  the  Democratic  ne\vs])a]K'r  how  (h)  you  un- 
derstand the  jury  to  stand  i>olitically  i? — A.  1  understand  that  a  vote 
was  taken.  I  came  very  near  not  si<;uin.i>'  that  i)ai)er  when  the  marshal 
came  around  uskiny  us  for  our  votes.  IJut  the  nuirshal  seemed  to  be 
very  much  interested,  for  he  said  he  had  been  censured  for  j;ettin<i"  a 
l\adi<'al  jury :  ami  tinally  I  sigiuMl  it  at  his  request,  stating  how  I  had 
voted  at  the  last  Congressional  election  and  at  the  preceding  Presiden- 
tial  election.  1  had  voted  for  Tilden  as  President;  four  years  before 
that  1  had  Noted  for  31  r.  Greeley. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  either  froui  the  newspapers  or  otherwise,  how  that 
jury  stood  i>oliticall>  ? — A.  I  understood  that  there  were  ten  Democrats, 
and  two  colored  nu'U  whose  politics  were  not  known;  and  I  know  some 
lawyers  said  that  the  jury  was  nu)re  than  an  a\erage  bright  jury. 

By  ]\Ir.  KiRKWOOD : 

Q.  You  said  it  had  beeu  charged  upon  you  that  you  had  taken  the 
iron-clad  oath  when  you  went  ui)ou  the  grand  jury,  aud  you  stated  that 
it  was  not  true  t — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  true. 

Q,  Was  it  charged  ui)ou  you  as  injuriously  affecting  you  in  any  way  ? 
— A.  The  idea  was,  1  suppose,  that  if  the  jury  c<nisisted  of  a  lot  of  men 
cai)able  of  taking  the  iron-clad  oath  they  must  be  Kadicals,  and  so  on. 

Q.  It  wouhl  be,  then,  according  to  that  idea,  something  of  a  reflection 
upou  a  man  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the 
war  ? — A.  ^Vell,  sir,  w'e  have  had  men  in  that  office  who  were  not  in  the 
Confederate  service;  but  they  were  warm  Confederates  in  heart  and 
feeUng,  just  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  looked  upon,  is  it  not,  as  reflecting  ui^on  a  man  somewhat  if 
he  has  not  been  on  the  Confederate  side  in  civil  or  military  life  in  some 
way? — A.  1  think  in  my  section  of  country  a  man  who  was  considered 
so  loyal  to  the  tiovernment  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  as  to 
be  ca])able  of  taking  the  iron-clad  oath  would  be  considered  a  sort  of 
mossy -backed  man. 

Q.  Could  you  have  taken  the  iron-clad  oath  yourself  ? — A.  O,  no,  not 
by  any  uu'ans. 

Q.  ^Vere  you  in  the  Confederate  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  was  captain  commissary.  I  think  I  can 
assiu'C  you,  giuitlemen,  that  1  did  not  kill  any  body,  nor  hurt  any  body, 
that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  (Oakland: 

Q.  Y'ou  say  there  were  ten  Democrats,  and  two  colored  men  whose 
polities  Avere  not  known,  that  tried  that:  case  ? — A.  That  is  what  the 
Oxford  i)aper  says. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  ten  Democrats  voted  at  the  Congres- 
sional election  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  know  i)ersonally. 

Q.  ^Yhen  y<m  were  investigating  Davis's  district  did  you  investigate 
other  districts  ? — A.  Very  little ;  w(^  had  some  witnesses  smnmoned  for 
them,  but  the  nH)ney  gave  out  and  we  had  to  haul  off". 
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Q.  ])o  von  know  wlu'ie  tliose  ttMi  Doiiiocrats  voted? — A.  No,  sir,  ex- 
cept as  tlie  i)a]»er  says;  1  don't  know  ])('isonally  AvLere  tliey  were  from. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  tlu'  comiylexion  of  the  jiiand  jmy  ;  did  you  state  how 
they  voted  :' — A.  I  nn(h'istood  they  voted  seventeen  for  Tiklen  out  of 
twenty  thiie.  and  three  for  Hayes. 

Q.  ilow  di<l  they  vote  in  the  Congressioual  election! — A.  As  }>iven 
by  that  statement,  seven  for  Davis,  five  for  Middrow,  six  for  Aniica, 
alid  one  for  .Manninji'.  I  won't  be  sure  about  Ainioa,  but  1  am  (piite  cer- 
tain there  were  seven  for  Davis  and  tive  for  jSluldrow.  Several  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

(^).  To  u'o  back  to  the  be,uiiniin,ii' :  Do  you  recollect  the  uame  of  the 
jicntleniau  wlio  asked  you  what  th)cunieur  you  were  reading? — A.  Yes, 
{sir;  his  name  was  Burch. 

Q.  How  old  a.  man  was  he  t — A.  He  was  tweuty-eight  or  thirty  years 
old.  1  found  out  afterward  that  he  was  a  Maine  man,  and  had  a  cork  leg 
on. 

Q.  State  all  that  was  said  between  you  and  him? — A.  He  came  in 
while  1  was  reading,  and  very  boisterously  spoke  up  and  asked  me, 
'•  ^Vhat  are  you  reading  ?"  I  was  indignant  af  the  manner  in  which  he 
s]K)ke,  and  retorted  in  no  very  pleasant  tone,  "I  am  not  reading  for 
your  editication";  for  his  manner  was  very  insulting.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  i)ocket  as  if  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  others  gathered  arouml  him, 
and  soon  the  sheritt'  went  u])  to  him  and  said  something.  I  spoke 
sharply  up  to  him,  as  shar[)ly  as  he  did  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  curse  one  another  ? — A.  I  rather  think  we  did;  I  believe 
we  passed  the  damns  around  a  little;  not  while  I  was  S])eaking,  I  don't 
mean,  but  dii'ectly  afterwards.  J  think  it  proi)er  to  say  that  I  was  the 
aggri'ssor,  for  after  I  was  through  speaking  I  came  down  from  the  i)lat- 
form,  and  Avent  uj)  near  to  him  and  said,  "  Xow  that  I  am  done  speak- 
ing, if  you  want  anything  of  me  you  can  get  it." 

Q.  Y''ou  said  you  had  seen  the  like  of  that  before,  and  so  were  not 
territied  any  ? — A.  I  was  not  territied  any. 

Q.  JJut  you  said  you  had  seen  the  like  of  that  before ;  what  did  you 
mean  by  that  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  in  the  Alcorn  campaign  I  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  that. 

Q.  In  the  Alcorn  campaign ;  that  was  a  contest  against  carpet-bag- 
gers ? — A.  Dent  was  a  car]>et-bagger,  and  two  or  three  on  his  ticket 
were  carpet-baggers;  on  the  Alcorn  ticket,  he  and  myself  were  the  only 
southern  men  on  the  ticket. 

Q.  Y'ou  si)oke  of  the  peoi)le  of  Mississijipi  giving  their  consent  to  go 
back  to  the  rule  they  had  i)revious  to  this  i)reseut  government ;  would 
you  give  your  consent  to  go  back  to  that  rule  ? — A.  1  confess  very  freely 
1  Avould  not  give  my  consent  willingly.  I  would  resist  by  every  legiti- 
nuite  means  in  my  ])ower.  I  would  exercise  every  honorable  effort  to 
avert  any  siu^li  state  of  things.  1  was  elected  by  Kepublicans,  it  is  true ; 
but  in  187.">  1  voted  with  the  Democrats.  If  you  gentlemen  desire  to 
know  the  reason  why  1  di<l  so,  I  will  gi\eit  to  you.  The  State  at  that 
time  was  run  under  the  control  and  management  of  illiterate  colored 
people;  the  taxes  were  heavy  and  increasing;  our  State  government 
was  threatening  to  devour  ami  destroy  our  prospects  in  every  way;  and 
I  voted  with  the  white  people.  It  was  not  called  a  Democratic  party. 
It  was  called  "the  white  man's  party."  I  don't  know  that  I  made  any 
talks  at  all  hardly  that  year ;  but  I  voted  with  the  white  people  of  my 
State.  1  voted  for  ^ir.  Greeley  for  President,  and  at  the  last  Presidential 
election  I  voted  for  ]Mr.  Tilden  for  President.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Muldrow 
when  he  was  tirst  nominated  for  Congress. 
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Q.  How  many  white  voters  are  there  in  Lowndes  County  ? — A.  I  su])- 
pose  at  the  last  election  none  of  the  colored  i)eo))l(' voted  in  that  county, 
and  some  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  white  ])eo])lc  did  not  vote. 

Q.  You  have  accounted  in  some  nu'asure  for  the  colored  ]n  o])le  not 
votinji";  now,  can  you  account  for  these  six  or  seven  hundred  white  i)eo- 
ple  not  voting? — A.  I  think  \  nuiy  say,  that  with  some  there  was  an 
inditl'erence ;  some  were  (rreeid)ackers;  it  Avas  very  questionabh^  which 
of  tlie  two  was  the  best  Greenbacker,  IMuldrow  or  l)avis.  I  think  many 
drew  out  of  the  election  on  the  <4Tound  that  they  did  not  care  to  have 
anything;  to  do  with  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  In  that  canvass  it  was  «iuestionable  whether  ^Nluldrow  or  Davis 
was  the  better  (ireenbaeker? — A.  Muldrow  made  very  considerable 
strikes  at  the  (Ireenback  side  of  the  (luestiim. 

Q.  And  yon  think  i»ossibly  that  six  or  seven  hundred  voters  in  Lowndes 
(^)unty  were  inditferent  upon  that  issue? — A.  If  you  want  my  oi)inion 
upon  the  subject,  though  1  do  not  like  to  give  o])inions  for  testimony, 
I  think  there  were  (piite  a  nund)er  of  people  in  Lowndes  County  would 
have  voted  for  (leneral  Davis;  but  Lowndes  County  is  peculiarly  sit- 
uated; I  think  it  is  the  only  county  in  the  district  where  the  negro  is 
afraid  to  vote  in  elections.  That  opinion  is  based  upon  conversations  1 
have  had  with  both  colored  and  white  men. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  for  mayor  of  Aberdeen  ? — A.  I  did ;  at  the  last 
State  election. 

Q.  Were  you  defeated? — A.  Very  badly,  sir;  I  was  defeated  by  the 
colored  vote,  sir;  my  opponent — at  least  the  successful  one,  for  I  had  sev- 
eral oi)ponents — got  two  hundred  colored  votes. 

().  What  was  the  issue  in  that  election  ? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Who  was  your  o])ponent? — A.  As  I  said,  there  were  several  of 
them:  Cai)t.  Thomas  Sikes,  a  man  named  Elkin,  and  another  named 
Bradford,  and  another  named  Jordan. 

C^.  What  was  Sikes's  politics? — A.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

i}.  ])id  he  get  the  colored  votes? — A.  He  did. 

i}.  How  many  colored  votes  did  he  get? — A.  About  two  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  votes  ai-e  there  in  the  xVberdeen  precinct  ? — A.  We  have 
two  precincts  in  our  town;  I  don't  think  there  are  more  than  four  hun- 
dred voters  in  the  city. 

Q.  Was  it  a  peaceable  and  quiet  election! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  intimidated,  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  there  was;  I  renuMuber  no  charges  of  the  kind ;  I  think  a  good  many 
more  registered  that  were  not  entitled  to  register. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  Congressional  election  '? — A.  I 
was  at  Lown(U's  precinct,  nine  or  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen. 

Q.  How  did  the  election  ])ass  off  there? — A.  Quietly,  sir;  the  only 
thing  I  saw  there  was  this  bogus  ticket  that  was  being  circulated  about. 
That  was  the  tirst  time  1  had  ever  seen  it.  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  told  the 
colored  ]>eoi>l<'  what  it  was.  I  tirst  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
justice  of  the  ])eace.  He  had  a  number  of  Frazee  tickets,  and  he  gave 
me  one. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  i)eoi)le  of  Mississii)pi  would 
esteem  and  consider  the  speech  from  the  pai)er  that  has  been  ])ut  in 
evidence  here  asincen<liary  ? — A.  I  say  the  Democratic  speakers  c/i^oY/et? 
it  as  being  incendiary.  1  will  say  this:  with  but  one  exception,  the  re- 
marks made  regarding  my  si)eech  were  made  by  men  who  had  never 
heard  it;  they  would  pick  u])  what  had  been  said  about  it  by  others, 
and  would  comment  about  it.     The  same  speech  was  nuide  in  Aberdeen 
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rliat  you  will  sec  there  in  that  paper,  if  you  have  curiosity  euou5;li  to 
read  it. 

(}.  Then  they  were  coniplaiuiuji',  not  of  what  you  had  said,  but  of 
wliat  they  liad  heard  you  had  said? — A.  If  they  had  made  that  (pialiti- 
ration  I  would  have  been  satistied. 

Q.  But  it  turned  out  that  that  was  the  case? — A.  In  my  county  there 
were  six  or  eight  or  ten  speakers  in  the  cauvass,  not  over  three  or  four 
of  whom  ever  heard  the  speech;  but  they,  after  tliey  heard  it,  still  called 
it  a  radical  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  jiive  it  as  your  opinion  that  if  Senator  Cameron  or  any 
other  I\ei»ubli('an  wouhl  .no  down  there  and  make  a  speech  on  the  issues 
of  the  day,  the  i)eoi)le  would  call  it  incendiary? — A.  If  they  would  call 
miiu*  an  incendiary  speech,  they  would  call  his  so.  If  he  were  to  <^o  and 
make  a  Iiei)ublicau  si)eeeh,  the  politicians  and  newspapers  of  the  State 
would  call  it  incendiary. 

Q.  You  limit  it  to  the  politicians  and  the  newspapers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  politicians,  great  and  small — not  many  great,  but  a  great  many 
small. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 
Q.  These  voung  men  who  go  aronnd 


The  Witness.  Bulldozing — call  it  by  the  right  name.  [Laughter, 
which  resulted  in  the  question  being  left  unfinislied.] 

By  j\Ir.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  young  men  did  you  see  going  around  in  that  way? — 
A.  I  will  mention  all  I  saw.  I  was  at  Okolona  and  at  Pontotoc  ;  I  was 
in  Clay  County  and  in  Lowiules  County. 

i}.  With  the  exceptions  you  have  stated,  you  did  not  see  nor  hear  of  any 
•'bulldozing"  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  heard  of  it,  l>ut  not  in  a  manner  such  that 
I  want  to  si)eak  about  it :  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  communi(fate  what 
came  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  In  the  i)art  you  took  in  the  last  election  <lid  you  regard  your  per- 
son in  danger? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  I  would  have  left  there  if  I  had 
thought  I  was  in  danger. 

Q.  You  commenced  living  there  in  1814? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Mr,  ^Muldrow  when  he  I'an  the  first  time  ? — A.  I  did. 

(}'.  Are  you  and  he  on  good  terms  now  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  I  have 
nothing  against  the  colonel  myself.  I  threw  some  little  missives  at  him 
during  the  compaign,  through  the  })ress  and  otherwise,  which  I  thought 
was  legitimate ;  but  if  there  is  any  hostility  between  us  personally,  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  ^^t  these  political  meetings,  were  not  a  great  many  things  said  and 
done  that  you  did  not  consider  as  expressing  the  deliberate  sentiments 
of  the  people  ? — A.  lam  sorry  to  say  that  1  consider  them  the  senti- 
ments of  the  younger  people.  The  older  peo])le  in  our  State  are  retiring 
from  the  political  arena,  and  these  young  men  have  become  now  the  con- 
trolling and  ruling  s])irits  over  the  State. 

Q.  Ha\'e  you  ever  read  the  testimony  of  General  Davis,  given  before 
the  Boutwell  commiitee  ? — A.  Xo,  sir,  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  just 
after  it  Avas  published  ;  never  since. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  recollect,  did  you  api)rove  of  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir,  I  had  ol)jections  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  remend^er  what  yoiu'  objections  were  ? — A.  General  Davis 
went  farther  on  the  colored  question  than  I  would  have  gone.  I  think 
that  sonu^  colored  people  are  goo<l  neighbors  and  good  citizens;  the 
great  majority,  however,  are  illiterate,  improvident,  dishonest,  drunken. 
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and  worthless.  There  are  some  colored  nun  wlio  have  been  benefited 
by  this  cluniiie,  in  ]»(»iiit  of  intelli<;'enee  nnd  itiopcity  and  nioinls;  bnt  I 
don't  tliiiik  The  ni;iJoiity  have  bciMi  bcnelitiMl  in  jtoiiit  ot"  morals  ov  any- 
tliin.ii'  else.  r>ut  1  would  not  have  made  the  stalemcnt  ({iiite  so  swee])- 
inj;-  as  the  ^^eneral  made  it. 

Ey  Mr.  Kirkavood: 
Q.  You  have  some  bad  white  men  amon^i  you,  have  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  A  good  numy  of  them,  have  yon  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Have  they  improved  nnudi,  since  the  war  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  have 
deteriorated,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

By  ^Ir.  CiARLAND : 

Q.  That  has  not  resulted  from  bondage? — A.  I  think  a  great  many 
were  demoralized  dnring  the  war  and  have  not  recovered. 

Q.  Y"on  spoke,  a  little  while  ago,  about  the  people  not  being  willing  to 
see  tlnj  liei)ul)licau  ])arty  reorganized;  would  it  not  be  more  i)roper  to  say 
'•resurrected"  *  1  understand  from  your  testimony  that  the  lve])ublican 
jiarty  is  really  dead  in  your  State  I — A.  I  said  it  was  virtually  dead, 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  liei»ublican  contest  since  1875  ? — A.  Not  since 
187(5;  I  think  that  was  the  time  Colonel  Mnldrow  ran  first;  he  had  an 
opi)onent  at  that  time  who  was  a  I'epnblican. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  lve])ubli('an  organization  yon  have  had  I — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  indei)endent  organizations  in  some  counties 
that  were  called  lvci)nl>li<'an  or  Badical. 

Q.  There  was  a  Bepublican  electoral  ticket  in  this  State  in  187G .' — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

By  Mr  Garland  : 

(}.  ^Vhen  yon  voted  against  Mnldrow  in  1870,  was  it  becanse  of  any 
opjiosition  to  him  or  his  ])olicy,  or  that  yon  preferred  Davis  t — A.  I  be- 
lieved that  Davis  was  rei)resenting  a  principle  or  a  policy  that  might  re- 
sult in  something;  I  thought  Colonel  ]\[uldrow  Avas  simply  representing 
a  i)olicy  tor  tlic  tiiiw  hciiif/,  that  wonld  end  when  he  got  to  Congress. 
The  one  was  pursuing  a  line  of  fixed  principles,  and  the  other  was  throw- 
ing ont  greenback  ]»rincii)les  as  a  bait  to  catch  votes. 

Q.  So  you  had  a  preference  for  the  Davis  policy  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Y'ou  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  State  government,  previous  to 
1875,  as  to  taxes ;  how  ha\'e  the  taxes  been  since  then  f — A.  They  are 
still  oppressive,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Denn)cratic  party  diminished  the  taxes  in  ]Mississi])pi  ? — 
A.  I  think  they  have  some,  sir;  not  so  nnich  as  the  Democratic  papers 
would  have  you  believe,  thongh. 

Q.  You  haA'e  not  <lerived  all  the  advantage  that  yon  had  ex])ected, 
then,  from  the  change? — A.  We  have  derived  some  advantage;  in  some 
i'es])ects — in  many  respects — we  have  a  better  government ;  for  really  at 
one  time  we  had  a  very  bad  governnuMit. 

().  Un<ler  whom  .' — A.  Particularly,  1  would  say,  nnder  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ames. 

().  II(»w  was  it  nnder  the  Alcorn  administration  ?^A.  I  had  objec^ 
tions  to  his  government,  although  1  was  an  otticer  nnder  him.  Tln'Judi- 
ciary  is  an  important  thing,  1  consider,  in  any  State,  and  our  judiciary 
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iiiidcr  Alcorn's  a<Iiniiiistr;iti<)ii  was  not  a(lo(inate  to  the  time  and  the 
eiHcn'incncy. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  tliat  you  have  a  very  <>ood  judiciary  no^V  ? — A. 
Not  an  able  Judiciary,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  what  extent  taxes  have  been  reduced  in  ]Missis- 
sipi>i  f — A.  Not  by  items.  The  Democrats  have  made  this  chanjic  :  un- 
der lie])ublican  rule  in  this  8tate  the  Judiciary  expenses  were  ])aid  out 
of  a  coinnion  fund  at  the  State  cai>itol ;  now  these  expenses  are  bioujiht 
home  to  the  counties;  consecpuMitly  the  State  taxes  show  considerable 
reduction ;  but  when  you  brinj;-  the  aifi<;re.<iate  taxes  of  the  State  and 
county  together,  the  reduction  is  not  so  great. 

Q.  Are  the  rights  of  the  ])eoi)le  cared  for  now  better  than  they  were  un- 
der A  Icorir? — A.  Under  Alcorn,  white  i)eople  considered  they  had  no 
rights — in  which  I  thought  they  were  niistaken.  We  luid  an  organiza- 
tion in  Mississii)])i  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  organization.  I  know  noth- 
ing' of  them  jtersonally.  I  don't  know  one  of  them  living.  I  know  that 
men  were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  courts  charged  with  belonging  to 
that  organization  and  convicted.  I  found  out  in  that  way  what  the 
Ku-Klux  were.  There  were  com])laints  made,  I  know,  in  my  own  coun- 
ty— a  large  colored  county,  and  the  business  of  the  courts  is  large  there 
— we  were  threatened  at  one  time  with  a  colored  nmn  for  the  ofllice  of 
(jhancery  clerk.  We  had  a  colored  sheriff,  and  a  large  defalcation  en- 
sued from  that  sort  of  thing.  As  for  the  rights  of  the  people  under  Al- 
corn I  will  say  this,  I  do  believe  he  did  everything*  in  his  power  to  pro- 
tect the  i)eoi)le. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  since  Governor  Stone  has  been  in  i)Ower  ? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  tried  to  do  the  same. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  some  disturbances  since  he  has  been  in  power  ? 
— A.  There  have  been  some  outbreaks. 

Q.  Some  among  white  men  as  well  as  colored  men"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  been  punished  for  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  not  Ju<lge  Chisholm  killed,  and  his  daughter  and  his  sou  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  thatioccur  from  where  you  reside? — A.  Fifty  miles, 
l)robal)ly  ;  1  think  somewhat  nuire  than  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  convicted  for  those  nmrders  ? — A.  I  am  not 
prei)ared  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  conviction  or  not? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  there  has  been  no  conviction  ? — A.  I  IvAxe 
never  heard  that  there  has  been ;  since  then  I  have  heard  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  I  think,  that  some  Judge  had  resigned,  not  being  able  to 
enforce  the  law,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  don't  know  the  particulars 
of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  last  year  ? — A.  I  thiidc  it  was. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  that  section,  by  promi- 
nent Democrats,  on  account  of  those  murders  ? — A.  1  Judged  so  from 
wdiat  I  saw  in  the  ])ai)ers,  sir.  It  was  some  distance  from  me,  and  I 
kiKtw  nobody  who  lives  in  that  section;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  i»a])ers  si)oke  of  it,  1  think  it  was  considered  a  bad  affair. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  the  town  in 
reference  to  that  affair  ? — A.  I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Who  w^as  tlu;  Judge  that  you  spoke  of  who  resigned — do  you  remem- 
ber ? — A.  I  know  him  ])ersonally,  if  1  can  think  of  his  name — (),  it  was 
J  ridge  Smiley,  I  tliink;  he  was  an  old  man.  1  would  say  this:  Judge 
Smiley  is  a  man  of  ability,  but  he  is  given  to  l>ad  habits,  and  is  now 
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j^ertin<;'  old  ami  iiitinii.     I  umli'rsfoo.l  tliat  our  uovcnior  iiitimati'd  that 
lie  was  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  he  resigned. 

By  Mr.  Camhron  : 

Q.  Ca])taiii,  was  there  any  K'('])Hl»Iic,in  candidate  for  mayor  of  Aber- 
deen at  the  eh'ction  hist  sjirin.u  .' — A.  No,  sir;  tlic  eandi(hite  tliere  who 
had  been  identilied  with  the  iixh'pemh'nt  movemeid  the  summer  before, 
they  eaUed  a  radical  candidate;  but  he  was  eldef  c.mnoneer,  I  believe, 
in  celebrating-  the  Democratic  campaign  of  187"). 

Q.  It  was  then  a  contest  among  I)enux;rats ;  at  least  not  between 
Democrats  and  llepublieans  ? — A.  No,  sii*. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  sui)i)ose  that  (lovernor  Kirkwood,  who  is  a  very  con- 
servative gentleman,  were  to  come  to  your  town  during  the  i)olitical 
cami>aign,  and  notice  were  to  be  givi^n  tliat  he  Avould  address  the  Repub- 
licans at  a  certain  time,  what  would  be  said  of  his  s])eech  if  he  were  to 
say  to  the  colored  men  who  were  present  that  if  their  i)ersonal  rights 
Mere  interfered  with  in  the  matter  of  voting  they  should  resist  inter- 
ference, even  so  far  as  to  use  their  needle-guns,  as  som;'  one  has  spoken 
of  to-day  :' — A.  1  think  he  would  be  thundered  at  pretty  heavily  through 
the  press.  I  think,  however,  if  he  were  to  go  to  my  town  and  make  a 
conservative  llepublican  speech,  that  he  would  be  listened  to  resjject- 
fully  and  attentively  by  the  majority  of  (mr  people,  and  I  don't  think 
that  any  manner  of  insult  would  be  offered  him;  but  if  he  were  living 
in  our  midst,  and  was  attempting  l)y  speeches,  even  moderate  speeches, 
to  reorganize  the  llepnblican  party,  he  would  meet  with  a  very  stern 
and  stubborn  resistance. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  white  people 
of  the  State  not  to  allow  the  l\ei)ublican  party  to  be  reorganized  ? — A.  I 
think  it  is  the  determination  of  the  white  people  of  ^lississipi)i  that  the 
white  i)eople  of  that  State  shall  rule  that  State.  I  think  it  is  their  fixed 
determiriation;  and  I  don't  think  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Davis's  known  Dem- 
ocratic pi'oclivities,  and  his  known  fairness  and  good  character,  could  go 
out  and  make  a  speech,  even  on  the  greenback  side  of  the  (piestion, 
without  meeting,  if  not  with  violence,  at  least  with  contumely  and  insult 
and  condemnation  throughout  the  State  from  the  politicians  and  the  press. 
This  system  of  warfare,  which  they  seem  to  have  adoi)ted,  has  very  gen- 
erally proven  Vi^vy  sui^cessful. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 

Q.  Then  the  colored  vote  nnist  be  suppressed,  or  sought  for  by  the 
Democrats  only  f— A.  I  will  say  this  nnn-h  :  I  never  saw  a  Dcjnocratic 
candi<late  refuse  a  colored  vote,  if  he  could  get  it. 

(^>.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  the  c<d<ned  man  voting,  but  to  his 
voting  anything  except  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Thev  don't  want 
the  colore<l  man  to  vote  for  any  organization  that  will  interfere  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

By  Mr.  Bailey: 
Q.  The  ])eo]de  of  Mississippi  still  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
their  suffering  while  the  State  was  under  l\ei)ublican  ascendemty,  have 
they  not .' — A.  I  will  say  that  the  people  thenr  are  very  sore  over  that 
jnatter,  an«l  are  determined  that  the  Republicans  siiall  never  again  hold 
the  ofdces  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  ('A:NrERON: 
Q.  The  a\'erage  ^Iississi])pi   Democrat  is  very  anxious  to  ludd  oftice 
himself,  is  he  not? — A.  1  think  the  average  man  all  the  country  over  is 
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anxious  to  liold  office.  I  will  say  this :  They  <lo  not  think  that  the  col- 
ored men  tlieie  as  a  class  have  the  ability  to  till  the  offices  i)roi)erly,  or 
that  they  have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  the  white  men  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood  : 
Q.  Does  not  that  opinion  arise  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  colored 
men  were  on  what  they  consider  to  have  been  the  wrouji'  side  durin^i'  the 
war? — A.  I  will  say  that  the  prejudices  eujiendered  between  the  North 
and  the  South  ha^'e  not  by  any  nunins  entirely  subsided  with  all  our 
people. 

By  Mr.  Camekon  : 

Q.  Those  prejudices  were  not  all  en.uendered  by  the  war ;  there  were 
strong  i)reiudices  existing  before  the  war,  were  there  not? — A.  They 
originated  prior  to  the  Avar,  and  by  the  war  becaiue  fixed  and  per- 
manent. 

Q.  Could  a  Republiciui  have  gone  into  Mississippi  prior  to  the  war 
and  made  a  Republican  speech! — A,  I  will  say  he  would  have  met  with 
a  cold  recei)tion. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  more  proper  to  say  with  a  warm  reception  ? — A. 
It  might  have  been  a  cold  reception — in  a  i)ond  of  water.  There  was 
great  hostility  to  the  Xorthern  llepublieans — abolitionists,  y(ui  will  remem- 
ber. There  was  intense  excitement  on  that  subject  down  South,  aud  the 
Democratic  party  were  i)ro-slavery  aud  considered  the  special  guardians 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  I  do  not  thiidc  that  a  luan  could  have 
traveled  through  my  section  of  the  South  ami  made  what  were  termed 
abolition  s])eeches.  They  might  have  said,  "Get  out;  get  away;  you 
must  not  make  such  speeches,"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
they  would  have  murdered  him. 

Q.  What  woidd  have  l)een  the  result  if  he  had  persisted  in  making 
such  speeches? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  his  personal 
safety. 

By  Mr.  Bailey: 
Q.  Wheu  persons  perpetrate  offenses  against  the  law,  can  they  not 
be  tried  aud  convicted  binder  the  laws  in  your  State? — A.  We  have 
courts  in  Mississippi.  These  frauds  of  which  we  have  been  talking  have 
been  brought  before  some  of  them,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of 
ballot-box  stuffing  being  tried. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood: 
Q.  Our  Democratic  friends  propose  to  repeal  tlie  Federal  law  on  that 
subject. — A.  The  Federal  laws,  I  am  free  to  say,  do  no  good;  it  may  be 
that  our  j^eople  Avill  by  and  by  take  this  thing  into  their  own  hands. 
The  whites  there  are  not  the  solid  front  that  they  are  represented  to  be 
here  in  the  Capitol.  They  are  divided  on  the  financial  question,  and 
some  of  them  love  office,  as  intimated.  1  know  there  is  a  class  of  white 
peoi)le  that  are  going  to  vote  the  negroes,  if  they  can  vote  them  by  fair, 
honest  argument.  1  know  I  will  take  a  colored  man's  vote,  and  use  my 
infiuence  fairly  and  legitimately  to  get  hiui  to  vote  my  way.  I  think 
very  likel}"  that  this  fall  we  may  have  trouble  about  it;  I  don't  know;  I 
hope  not. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 
Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  offense  of  the  kind  which  is  denominated 
a  political  offiMise  to  be  punished  in  any  of  your  State  courts? — A. 
AVell,  sir,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  men  to 
go  before  grand  juries  and  give  their  evidence. 
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By  Mr.  KiiiKWooi) : 

Q.  You  say  that  a  nuiiiber  of  gentlemen  in  ^Missi.ssippi,  yourself 
amonjj;'  tlio  rest,  aro  oii(loavorin<;'  to  ])ro('uro  colored  men  to  vote  for  yon 
upon  these  iinaneiiil  questions  in  ()i»])osition  to  the  Democratic  orjianiza- 
tion  ?  Are  there  enon^li  of  yon  to  ])rotect  them  in  case  they  sliould  do 
so?  — A.  Tlieir  only  ])rotection  is  the  protection  <;iven  by  the  white 
men  who  p)  with  them. 

Q.  Are  there  enonjih  of  you  to  <lo  that  ? — A.  In  my  county  there  are, 
and  in  othei-  counties  in  my  district  also,  I  think. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  tlu'in  to  vote  witli  yon,  if  by  so  <loin<»' 
they  would  be  subjected  to  trouble  and  danii«'r'' — A.  Xo,  sir;  certainly 
it  Would  not.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  lead  a  num  into  doin,i>' what  wouhl 
starve  him  to  death  or  cost  him  liis  life.  1  mean  to  induce  them  to  vote 
our  way  by  fair  argument,  by  anything'  lejiitimate,  candid,  and  honest. 

Q.  If  you  should  siu;ceed  in  j^'ettinj;'  his  vote  you  would  endeavor  to 
protect  bini  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  could. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  From  your  remarks  I  infer  that  you  still  anticipate  takin.n"  a  part 
in  politics  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  shall.  I  shall  certaiidy  vote  an<l 
very  likely  take  an  interest  otherwise. 

(^.  Do  you  ex])ect  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  next  election  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  shall;  but  we  shall  certainly  have  a  ticket  in  the  field 
for  county  otticers. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  a  candidate  yourself  or 
not  '. — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  tliiidv  that,  by  persuasion  ami  arg'uinent,  colored  men  can 
be  .u'ot  to  vote  any  ticket  besides  the  Republican  ? — A.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  colored  men  Avill  vote  for  any  man  or  any  ticket  in  oi)i)i)sition 
to  the  Deniocratic  party  if  he  thinks  that  he  will  be  iirotected  at  the 
polls  in  so  doing. 

Q.  The  Greenback  i)arty  was  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party,  was  it  not  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ca:m:eron  : 
Q.  It  has  been  (daimed  that  the  colored  vots  of  the  South,  to  a  hirge 
extent,  has  been  converted  in  some  way  to"the  Deuioeracy ;  that  they 
really  desire  to  vote  tiie  Democratic;  ticket;  how  is  that,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  observation  ? — A.  My  observation  on  the  subject  does 
Iiot  lead  me  to  that  conclusion. 


J.  H.  FIELD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1879. 

J.  H.  Field  (white)  sworn  and  examined: 
By  .Mr.  (Garland  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ' — A.  (Johunbus,  ]\Iiss. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  am  a  native. 

Q.  What  are  y(Uir  i>olitics  ? — A.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Wliat  position  did  you  hold,  if  any,  in  the  Democratic  party  pre- 
Cf^ding  the  late  Congressional  electioii  ? — A.  (Jhairman  of  the  district 
committee  in  the  tirst  Congressional  district. 

Q.  Is  that  the  district  represented  by  Mr.  Muldrow  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  cliairman  of  that  (;oiiimitteo,  did  you  have  good  opportunities 
of  kuowiiiji'  how  the  cami)aij;'u  was  (u)iiducted  and  the  occuvreuees  wliieh 
liappeuedduriu"'  the  (-aiivassiu  the  district  ? — A.  1  think  i)erhaps  I  liad. 

Q.  Xow,  without  putting'  tlie  (juestion  to  you  in  detail,  I  will  ask  you 
to  state  how  the  eauipaign  was  conducted,  so  far  as  ])eace  and  order 
were  citncerneil,  as  to  peraiitting  ])ersons  to  vote,  and  all  in  relation  to 
it,  that  came  under  your  observation,  either  })ersonally,  by  eorresi»ond- 
ence,  or  otherwise. — A.  I  think  until  (ieneral  I)a^  is  became  a  candidate 
op])()sed  to  Colonel  Muldrow  that  the  i)eoi>le  were  so  contident,  and  I 
was  well  assured  of  the  election  of  Colonel  Muldrow,  that  it  was  not 
c()nteni])lated  linving  an  active  canvass.  1  think  it  was  the  view  of  the 
executive  commit  tee  of  the  district  iu)t  to  organize  any  active  eamass. 
However,  after  Geiu'ral  Davis  became  a  candidate,  it  was  determined 
by  conterence  with  the  various  members  of  the  Democratic  execntive 
committee  of  that  district  that  we  would  organize  the  cami»aign  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  agreeable  and  i)leasant  for  both  i)arties — Colonel 
JMuhlrow  and  General  Davis.  With  that  object  in  view,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  district  issued  a  notitication  of  appointments — the 
appointments  made  by  order  of  the  executive  committee,  naming  the 
places  and  times  where  Colonel  Muldrow  wouhl  speak.  Soon  after  this 
l)ublicition  General  Davis  issued  a  i)ublication  saying  that  he  Avould 
s[)eak  at  certain  places  and  at  certain  times;  whereupon  I,  as  chairman  of 
tlie  execurive  committee,  called  u])on  General  J)av]s  in  person.  I  first, 
however,  wrote  to  Idm,  or  to  Major  \"asser,  I  forget  which,  asking  for  some 
mutual  plan  to  be  arranged  by  which  ^luhhow  and  Davis  couhl  canvass  the 
<listrict  together.  The  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  1  called  upon  General 
Davis  in  person,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  and  Major  Vasser,  whom 
I  su])[>osed  to  be  the  managing  man  of  the  canvass  for  General  Davis. 
In  that  interview  1  made  a  ])ro])osition  to  (Tcneral  Davis  to  make  joint 
ai)pointments.  I  first  invited  him  to  accept  the  appointments  we  had 
made  and  accompany  Colonel  Muldrow  through  the  district.  He  de- 
clined to  do  so.  1  then  told  him  that  (  olonel  Muhlrow,  by  order  of  the 
executive  committee,  would  vrithdraw  his  appointments,  or  the  appoint- 
ments that  had  been  made  for  him,  and  we  would  adopt  nnitmd  appoint- 
ments, he  naming  one  place  and  I  naming-  another,  alternately  selecting 
the  places.  General  Davis  declined,  saying  he  had  nmde  his  own  ap- 
pointments, and  they  suited  him,  and  he  intended  to  keep  them.  I  then 
pr(>]»ose<l  taking  the  ajjpointments  he  had  made  as  a  basis,  jn-ovided  he 
would  make  nmtual  a]>pointments  after  that.  To  that  he  declined.  It 
Avas  then  determined  that  Colonel  Muldrow  should  make  a  canvass 
acciu'ding  to  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  committee,  meeting  Davis, 
howevei',  at  such  times  and  ]>laces  as  we  could  lit  our  appointments  with 
his.  That  was  accomi)lishe(l.  They  met  in  several  i)laces,  and,  as  (ren- 
eral  Davis  relate<l  himself,  the  s])eaking  was  ])leasant  and  nothing  dis- 
agreeable occurred.  I  believe  \Vest  Point  was  a  place  named  by  ^Ir. 
Davis  in  his  testimony  and  Columbus;  I  will  not  speak  as  to  that.  As 
to  West  Point,  I  can  only  speak  of  that  by  hearsay,  not  being  there. 
1  have  heard,  however,  from  gentlemen  who  were  there  that  the  speak- 
ing passed  off  ])leasantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  disturban<-e 
mentioned  in  Davis's  and  Yasser's  testimony.  I  further  heard  stated 
that  the  party  Avho  had  interrupteil  Major  Vasser  in  his  speech  was  (tar- 
ried away  by  a  friend,  that  friend  stating  he  had  been  insulted  by  Vas- 
ser; but,  in  the  interest  of  i)eace  and  not  to  have  any  disturbance,  he 
had  better  go  home.  As  I  have  been  informed  there  was  no  general  dis- 
turbance. 

As  to  the  uuiileasantness  at  Mayhew,  I  have  information  of  the  county 
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executive  committee  of  Lowndes ('(uiiity.  As  soon  as  it  w;>s ascertained 
that  I)a\is  was  to  si)eak  at  Mayliew,  a  nicnibcr  of  the  t'xecutivc  com- 
mittee of  that  county  wrote  or  telciiiaplu'd  to  tin*  cliairman  of  the  club 
of  that  county  in(|uirinji-  what  kind  of  r('('('])tion  sliouhl  be  <iiveu  to(Jcn- 
eral  Davis;  wlu'ther  they  should  attend  his  speaking' or  not ;  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  rejdied,  "(live  him  a  respectful 
hearinu,"  iiulicatinji.-  thereby  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  citizens  turn 
out  and  hear  Davis  s])eak. 

Q.  The  ji'eneral  spoke  about  an  ai)prehension  of  being'  pursued  at  Cal- 
edonia. Do  you  know  anything-  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  jfosi- 
tive  knowledge  of  that.  Tlu'  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Lowndes  County  received  a  letter  from  Mayhew  County  advising  him 
that  (leneral  Davis,  .Major  Yasser,  and  i\Ir.  Troop,  of  .^layhew  County, 
would  s[)eak  in  the  northern  i)art  of  Lowndes  County  on  the  evening" 
previous  to  the  election;  whereui)on  the  chairman  of  tliat  committee  in- 
vited Captain  Ambrose  and  myself  to  go  out  and  re(|uest  a  division  of 
time  of  the  speakers,  and  thus  speak  to  the  sanu'  audience.  ^Vmbrose 
and  myself  asked  two  or  three  friends  t(>  accom]>any  us,  as  is  usual  in 
going  out  in  country  i)laces,  and  on  reaching  the  gi'ound  a  crowd  of  ne- 
groes and  whites  uund>ering  -40  assembled.  We  wait<Ml  some  time.  The 
expected  speakers  did  not  arrive,  and  we  concluded  to  leave  and  go 
back  home.  On  the  street  we  were  invited  to  address  those  present — a 
Joint  invitation  from  the  whites  and  negroes  present.  We  l>oth  de('lined. 
The  reijuest  or  invitation  was  insisted  ui)on,  and  we  de<-Iine<l  again.  The 
invitation  then  came  solely  from  the  negroes  to  address  them,  and  I  did 
so.  After  the  address  they  ex] tressed  their  great  satisiaction  with  that 
that  1  had  spoken  to  them,  and  the  meeting  was  in  every  way  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  ^I>  language  was  as  conciliatory  and  was  as  agreeable 
as  speakers  in  that  county  themselves  generally  endeavor  to  address  to 
the  negro  i)oi)ulation. 

Q.  At  what  point  was  it  you  s])()ke? — A.  I  think  the  place  was  called 
Davis  Chapel.  1  am  not  certain,  however;  it  is  in  the  neighborhoad  of 
Cale(h)nia.  1  will  state  further  that  General  Davis  was  in  Columbus 
the  evening  previous  to  the  election,  and  hired  a  buggy  and  started  to 
Aberdeen,  or  in  that  direction  ;  and  1  su^tposed  he  was  going  to  meet 
this  api)oiutnu'nt,  and  we  left  ex[)ecting  to  meet  him  there.  That  was 
the  i)ursuit,  perhaps,  he  meant  in  his  testimony.  \Ye  left  perhaps  two 
hours  after  he  left,  and  intended  wiieii  we  readied  the  i>oint,  oi',  rather, 
destination,  that  we  would  see  (ieneral  Davis  and  Yasser  and  Troop, 
and  request  a  division  of  time  for  Captain  And)rose  and  myself;  but  if 
that  recpiest  was  refused,  we  inten<led  to  return  home. 

(}.  So  that  was  what  he  nu-ant  l)y  the  i)ursuit  he  mentione<l  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  api)ointments  did  Davis  have  in  the  county  of  Lowndes 
during  that  canvass  ? — A.  lie  had.  as  1  recollect,  live  appointnuMits. 

(}.  How  many  of  those  did  you  attend? — A.  I  attended  three.  He 
had  two  a]>pointm«Mits  in  Cohnnbus,  Miss.  His  tirst  aitpointment  there 
when  he  went  had  no  crowd;  nobody  went  out  lo  hear  him.  Sexeral 
of  us  asked  him  to  return  at  another  time,  anil  we  tried  to  make  him  np 
an  audience  as  a  nmtter  of  respect  to  him.  He  did  so,  and  on  this  next 
return  he  had  (juite  a  res])ectable  audience.  He  made  a  greenback 
speech,  to  which  all  of  his  audience  listened  with  marked  attention  and 
resi)ect,  and  I  think  it  was  a  source  of  great  gratitication  to  him. 

Q.  How  did  matters  pass  otf  at  the  other  a])]»ointments  that  you  at- 
tended where  he  si)oke  ? — A.  Tiiat  covered  two  a]>iM)intments.  One 
more  I  attended  was  at  Rural  Hill,  a  jxtint  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
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county — nearly  all  w]iit_\s.  There  are  very  few  negToes  in  that  portion 
of  the  county ;  the  wiiites  preiloiuinate.  The  western  portion  of  the 
county  is  mainly  a  nej>To  portion.  At  that  appointment  he  had  no 
attendance  whatever.     Nobody  came  to  hear  him  speak. 

By  the  Chairman,: 

Q.  Neither  white  nor  black? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Garland  : 

(}.  How  long'  have  you  known  General  Davis  ? — A.  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  during  the  war. 

Q.  You  lived  in  adjoininu'  counties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  met  him  often  since  that  time  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  easily  friglitened  or  intimidated  ? — A.  He  is  not.  He  lias 
not  that  character  in  our  district.  On  the  contrary,  lie  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  very  fine  personal  courage  and  an  aggressive  man. 

Q,  How  about  Captain  Yasser ;  is  lie  a  timid,  Aveak  man  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  take  him  to  be  a  man  who  could  easily  be  intimidated? — 
A.  Since  the  killing  of  a  man  by  him  in  his  county  I  think  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  violent  man.  I  would  not  take  him  to  be  a 
timid  man. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Columbus  at  the  time  of  this  sham  hanging  and 
burning  of  Davis  ? — A.  I  never  heard  that  anything  of  the  kind  avduUI 
take  place,  and  heard  only  casually  of  it  the  next  day.  I  heard  nothing 
of  it,  in  fact,  except  in  a  casual  way,  and  I  never  inquired  into  it. 

Q.  It  did  not  create  any  great  feeling  or  excitement  in  Colund)us? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  Anyhow,  no  political  excitement.  I  have  under- 
stood that  it  had  another  bearing  entii'cly,  and  was  caused  by  other  than 
political  inriuences. 

Q.  What  was  reported  about  that '? — A.  It  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  case  he  then  had  in  court,  or  rather,  I  think,  the  de- 
fense ot  a  case  in  court. 

Q.  Was  it  the  case  he  has  spoken  of? — A.  Y"es,  sir.  Not  being  famil- 
iar with  court  procedure  and  processes  in  that  case,  I  would  not  testify 
about  it. 

Q.  Still,  General  Davis  practices  at  that  court  pretty  regularly,  does 
he  not  ? — A.  He  x>i"^<^ti^^s  there  fre(piently ;  I  can't  say  he  practices 
there  regularly. 

Q.  Outside  of  this  occurrence,  did  the  i)eople  act  any  difterently  from 
what  they  had  acted  before.  During  his  stay  at  that  court,  about  two 
weeks,  was  the  treatment  of  the  peo[)le  any  ditferent  toward  him  ? — A, 
I  heard  a  prominent  gentleman  say  that  he  took  especial  (;are  ami  ))ains 
to  make  General  Davis  feel  at  home  while  he  was  there,  and  invited  him 
to  his  office,  and  tried  to  make  his  stay  i)leasant.  If  there  was  any  dis- 
courtesy I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  You  corroborate  the  statement  of  General  Davis  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vote  of  Lowndes  County  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.  His  state- 
ment was,  I  think,  that  the  vote  was  6,000.  My  memory  is  that  the  vote 
was  between  4,000  and  5,000  ;  say  5,000. 

Q.  What  was  it  at  the  last  Congressional  election? — A.  It  was  about 
920  for  Muldrow,  and  about  913  for  Davis ;  10  for  Frazee. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  oft'  of  the  vote  in  Lowndes  from 
about  4,000  down  to  something  over  a  thousand  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  for 
several  (-auses,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  contidence  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  Cohniel  Muldi'ow.     He  was  regarded  as  a  man 
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representing  onr  people,  and  was  very  popular  in  the  adjoining  county 
especially.  Our  pe(>i)le  felt  well  assured  of  his  election,  and  I  think  for 
that  reason  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  they  generally  do.  At  that  time, 
too,  there  was  yellow-fever  excitement,  and  our  district  di<ln't  care  much 
about  engaging  in  politics. 

Q.  Was  any  one  lu'oliibited  or  intimidated  from  voting;  did  you  hear 
or  see  anything  of  the  sort? — A.  1  (hm't  know  a  single  instance  of  my 
own  knowledge.     I  can't  recall  any  case  I  ever  heard  of. 

i).  Were  any  comi)laints  of  that  character  made  to  you  as  chairman 
of  the  district  ? — A.  None  whatever.  I  would  say  in  that  connection,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  (•ommittee,  that,  in  all  our  correspondence  and 
])lan  of  the  campaign,  it  was  agreeil  that  it  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  most  conciliatory  and  pleasant  i)lan;  that,  while  the  campaign  should 
be  active  and  energetic,  it  shouhl  be  conducted  u[)on  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  and  upon  a  i)olicy  of  courtesy  and  conciliation. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis  said  something  about  cannon  being  iired  on  the  day  of 
election.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  liring,  or  of  having  the  cannon 
there,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  know  tlie  cannon  tired  several  times  from 
having  heard  it.     I  don't  know  why  it  was  fired. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  or  intimidating  anyone  t — A.  I  think  not. 

(}.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Davis  yesterday  in  reference  to 
his  testimony  given  on  the  i)revious  occasion  l)efore  the  Boutwell  com- 
mittee in  Mississippi.  Do  you  coiicur  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the 
colored  people  ? — A.  I  don't.  I  don't  want  to  indorse  his  language;  nor 
do  I  agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  those  people. 

Q.  State  wherein  you  (litter  from  him  as  a  citizen  there,  having  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  colored  people. — A.  I  think  the  negro  is  not 
inherently  and  essentially  bad,  as  Mr.  Davis  represents.  I  think  he  is 
susceptible  of  imi)rovement,  under  right  influences.  I  think  he  has 
secured  considerable  beuetit  from  the  present  political  methods.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be,  in  the  majority,  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and,  I  may  say,, 
not  a  com[)etent  faotin-  in  our  i)olitical  element  and  in  society.  But 
there  are  exceptional  cases,  of  <,'Ourse,  where  the  negro  has  proved  hhn- 
self  worthy,  and  in  such  instances  he  has  the  general  respect  and  regard 
of  our  ])eople. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  people  in  the  district  that  you  represent,  as  an 
exaaiple.  Are  they  disponed  to  accord  ti>  the  colored  man  all  the  rights 
that  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  law  and  the  Constitution  * — A.  I  think 
they  are,  with  this  moditication:  tliat  the  white  people  generally  would 
dissuade  the  negro,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  means,  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics.  I  think  wliile  they  would  not  wrest  from  him 
any  p:>litic il  privileges,  at  the  sa.ne  tima  they  would  dissuide  him  from 
any  active  j)  irticipatiou  in  politics  until  he  is  prepared  for  such  a  par- 
tici[)  itiou.  To  illustrate  more  amply,  I  think  the  position  of  our  people 
is  against  any  limitation  of  the  suffrage  or  having  the  suttrage  taken 
from  the  negro.  That  (piestion  was  raised  in  the  nation  recently,  and 
there  is  a  common  exi)ression  against  it  in  our  section. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  in  that  country  by  the  word 
"radical"  ?  Sonu-thing  has  been  said  about  it  several  times. — A.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  view  taken  of  it  yesterday.  I  thiidv  that  ''  radical"  means 
extremist,  not  only  a  Kepublican  extrenust  but  a  Democratic  extremist; 
and  we  have  found  it  practically  illustrated  in  our  section  that  extremes 
meet.  We  have  found  that  our  extreme  ltei)ublicans  and  our  extreme 
Democrats  meet  ui)on  converging  lines.  We  have  extremists  in  both 
parties  that  are  ignored  by  the  Ijctter  class  of  our  citizens,  and  I  think 
47  s  c 
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the  word  "radicar'  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  man  who  would 
disrupt  the  pleasant  relations  of  society  and  inject  into  politics  especially 
that  ^^ilich  is  calculated  to  breed  disturbances. 

Q.  Now,  if  Senator  Kirkwood,  or  Senator  Cameron,  or  Senator  Teller, 
or  any  of  the  Republican  memlxirs  of  this  committee  should  go  to  Colum- 
bus or  Aberdeen  to  make  a  Republican  s])eech,  how  would  they  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  there  by  the  people  wliom  you  re])resent  in  your 
capacity  as  chairman  ?— A.  I  think  the  people  wouhl  hail  it  with  warm 
welcome  as  a  sign  of  a  purpose  and  honest  intent  upon  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  to  investigate  properly.  And  what  suggests  the  answer  to 
me  is  that  our  people  luive  endeavored  to  get  the  best  class  of  Republi- 
cans to  visit  our  country.  For  a  tiuie  we  encouraged  the  incoming  of 
all  people,  but  finding  that  there  was  a  low,  degraded,  and  untrust- 
worthy class  taking  i)ossession,  we  regarded  them  as  the  scum  of  society, 
and  a  more  active  effort  was  made  to  induce  not  only  visitors,  but  as 
permanent  settlers,  men  of  a  better  class.  I  can  name  instances.  Mr. 
Squires,  of  Ohio,  1  think,  who  came  representing  ])roperty,  and  bought 
a  plantation  in  our  midst.  He  was  visited,  I  think,  without  exception, 
by  all  the  best  people  of  not  only  that  county  but  adjoining  counties, 
and  many  letters  were  written  trying  to  establish  colonies  of  that  char- 
acter among  our  peojile. 

I  think  any  Republican  speaker  such  as  you  name  would  be  received 
in  a  cordial  way,  and  all  that  he  might  say  would  be  respectfully  listened 
to.  We  have  had  speeches  from  the  most  endjittered  and  most  vituper- 
ative and  abusive  orators — Greenljackers — which  have  been  listened  to 
Avithout  resentment.  Of  course  we  could  afford  to  receive  gentlemen 
most  cordially. 

Q.  Whom  did  Mr.  Squires  su]>i)ort  for  President  last  time  ? — A.  I 
don't  know.  As  a  further  illustration  I  would  name  General  Dent.  The 
l)eople  of  our  State  were  very  anxious  to  satisfy  the  northern  ]>eople 
upontliat  question,  that  we  were  not  trying  to  repel  a  proper  invasion 
of  our  country,  and  for  that  reason  Avould  not  like  to  take  a  gentleman 
from  our  midst.  The  Dent  movement  Avas  a  moven)ent  in  the  interest 
of  our  State,  and  was  meant  as  an  argument  with  the  northern  jjcople 
that  we  desire<l  the  quiet  kind  of  men,  not  regarding  their  political 
status  at  that  time. 

Q.  Something  was  said  yesterday  about  incendiary  speeches.  What 
do  you  regard  down  there  as  an  incendiary  speech  in  a  jjolitical  cam- 
paign ? — A.  We  regard  that  as  incendiary  which  is  calculated  so  to  dis- 
turb and  unbalance  the  proi)er  relations  of  society  that  our  property 
interests  become  endangered.  We  very  much  object  to  mob  violence. 
We  very  much  object  to  strikes;  and  the  negro  population  is  the  muscle 
force  of  our  country.  It  rei)resents  the  working  ability  of  our  j)eo])le, 
and  to  distnrb  that  by  arraying  it  with  eml)ittered  feelings  against  the 
whites  we  regard  as  a  direct  attack  upon  projierty  interests ;  and  we  are 
anxious  to  conserve  the  peace  by  keeping  all  the  relations  of  so(!iety  in 
proper  adjustment.  An  incendiary  speech,  I  tliiiik,  is  one  calcnlatedto 
make  direct  thrusts  upon  the  progressive  interests  of  our  section. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  s[)eeches  by  Cajitain  Vasser  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  speech  or  treatise  he  i)roduced  yesterday  ? — A. 
I  never  read  it ;  I  don't  think  it  has  been  generally  read.  I  have  scarcely 
heard  it  mentioned. 

Q.  Who  were  the  most  active  supporters  of  General  Davis  in  that 
campaign  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  managers  I 

Q,  Yes,  sir. — A.  Captain  Yassar  and  Mr.  Frazee,  as  I  am  informed. 
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Q.  This  ocntleinan  wlio  rocoived  ten  votes  in  the  eonnty  at  hw^c  .' — 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Is  it  tlie  'Mr.  Fia/ee  to  whom  General  Davis  refers  in  his  testiniony 
before  the  IJontwcll  ('(miinittec  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Do  yon  recolle(.*t  wlien  ]Mr.  Mnhlro^v  was  nominated?  He  was 
nominated  first  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  were  his  opponents  in  the  convention  ? — A.  Yon  mean  four 
years  ajio  ? 

Q.  Y'es,  sir;  in  187(5. — A.  As  I  renuMnber,  liis  opponents  were  General 
Sharp,  and  General  Davis  and  others — Demoeratie  opponents. 

Q.  ^Yho  were  his  opponents  Avhen  he  was  nominated  last,  in  1878  ? — 
A.  He  had  uo  op[)onents,  nidess  it  was  General  Davis.  I  was  in  that 
convention  and  T  have  been  tohl,  and  will  give  my  authority  if  the  com- 
mittee desire  it,  a  prominent  gentleman;  he  said  to  me  that  Davis  and 
his  friend  Vassar,  liad  written  letters  to  various  counties  of  the  district, 
trying  to  see  if  General  Davis  could  be  properly  and  successfully  brought 
before  the  convention.  Xot  finding  that  he  met  with  the  success  neces- 
sary, his  name  was  withdrawn,  or  at  least  did  not  appear  before  the  con- 
vention, Jint  the  impression  was  left  u])on  me  that  General  Davis  had 
sought  to  mold  tlie  delegations  to  that  convention  in  his  interest  in 
order  that  he  miglit  receive  the  nomination.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  did 
not  come  before  the  convention. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  how  the  State  of  Mississippi  coni- 
l»ares  now  for  peace,  order  and  enforc.'ement  of  law  with  w^iiit  it  was  in 
the  year  1875. — A.  I  think  more  favorably. 

Q.  ^Y]lo  was  the  governor  in  tliat  State  in  187.")  ? — A.  Governor  Paine. 

Q.  How  is  the  labin-  of  your  State  now  compared  with  what  it  was  I — 
A,  Much  more  effectual. 

Q.  Are  y(ni  financially  improving  or  retrogading  in  your  State  ? — A. 
The  nation  is  under  a  depression  and  incubus  at  this  time,  and  of  course 
we  suffer. 

Q.  How  are  your  nmterial  resources  !  Are  yon  getting  along  better 
in  respect  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  better.  Our  taxation 
(if  you  mean  to  cover  everything),  our  State  taxation,  is  much  less  than 
previous  to  the  year  187-"),  and  our  county  taxation  is  much  less.  I  will 
state,  however,  that  our  State  did  not  have  a  good  credit,  from  known 
causes,  and  its  ])aper  was  not  very  negotiable,  but  our  debt  was  not 
very  large,  lint  under  the  llepublican  rajlmc,  not  being  able  to  fix  the 
taxes  ui)on  the  State,  they  would  fix  them  upon  the  counties;  and  while 
you  would  not  see  a  vast  reduction  in  the  State  debt,  you  would -see  it 
in  the  counties.  In  ]\Iississii)pi,  in  regard  to  tlu'  reduction  in  the  State 
debt,  the  i»ro[>er  way  is  not  to  consider  what  the  reduction  of  the  State 
debt  has  been  for  several  years  past,  but  it  is  to  the  counties  instead 
that  you  must  look,  for  there  is  a  vast  reduction  of  the  county  indebted- 
ness; I  will  say  in  some  counties  as  great  as  two-thirds. 

Q.  Can  von  give  us  youropinionAvhy  the  majority  of  Colonel  Muldrow 
was  so  large  ?  1  l)elieve  it  is  about  :3,()0()  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  ;3,00().  I 
tliiidv  the  ]topularily  of  the  gentleman  best  answers  that  question. 

(^.  You  base  your  o])inion,  then,  as  to  his  majcnity  upon  his  po[)nlar- 
ity  ' — A.  Upon  the  desire  of  the  people  of  his  district  to  elect  him. 

Q.  He  re](resented  yim  oiue  here,  too  ? — A.  Once  here  and  once  in 
the  legislature. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  district  had  full  confidence  and  faith 
in  his  cai)acity  to  repi'esent  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  and  tliey  regarded 
him  as  a  conservative  man. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  with  ]\Ir.  Davis  in  his  statement  of  yesterday,  that 
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if  everytliiii.u:  had  jioiie  fiiiily  ho  wouhl  have  l)eal  JMnldro-sv  by  10,000 
votes? — A.  I  (h»n't  believe  one  word  ofliis  utt«'iaii('es  to  that  eti'eet. 

Q,  Are  the  yoniij;'  men  of  yonr  State  principally  in  control  of  the  politi- 
cal atlairs  of  tlie  State  ? — A.  Not  nnless  yon  consider  nien  of  thirty-tive 
and  npward  youn^'  men.  I  think  nine-tenths  of  the  ofllicial  manai;ement 
of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  men  from  thirty-live  years  of  aiie  np. 

Q.  So  that  yon  don't  think  that,  strictly  sjieaking',  one-tenth  Avould 
come  nnder  the  head  of  \onn,u  men  ? — A.  I  do  not,  nnless  you  call  those 
of  thirty-tive  years  of  Hixe  yonnji'. 

Q.  There  was  something'  said  about  troubles  at  Sykes  Cbai^el.  Do 
you  know  anything-  al)out  that  ? — A.  I  don't.  On  the  day  of  election, 
or  previous  to  the  election,  do  yon  mean  ? 

Q.  I  think  he  said  on  the  day  of  election? — A.  I  don't.  I  have  heard 
a  gentleman  who  lives  in  that  county  say  that  Vasser  had  made  a  speech 
advising  the  negroes  to  leave  their  work  and  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  politics,  trying  to  get  out  a  solid  vote  for  Davis ;  and  that  up  to  that 
time  the  people  Avere  not  interested  much  in  the  election.  iJut  from 
that  time  on  the  white  i)eoi)le  turned  out  solidly,  and  did  on  election- 
day  vote.  It  aroused  the  white  peojde  to  a  sense  of  the  i)osition  that 
was  made,  and  they  generally  turned  out  and  beat  on  election-day. 

Q.  You  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  politics  before  this  canvass, 
of  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  election  comparatively  as  orderly  and  peaceable  as  ordi- 
narily ? — A.  I  think  it  was  as  i)caceable  as  any  election  I  ever  witnessed 
in  the  State.* 

Q.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  afterwards  to  you  of  any  ballot- 
box  stuftiug  ? — A.  None  at  all;  none,  I  believe,  made  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any,  or  did  you  have  any  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing- any  ballot-box  stuffing  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  counties  that  composed  this  district  ? — A. 
The  first,  Tishomingo,  Alcorn,  Itawamba,  Prentiss,  (Jhickasaw,  Monroe, 
Clay,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  Lee,  and  Pontotoc. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  proportion  of  colored  votes  in  each  county  ? — 
A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  colored  vote  of  1875,  1870,  and  1878  ? — A.  I  don't 
recollect  it. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  Alcorn  a  Repulilicau  or  a  Democratic  county 
heretofore — up  to  1875? — A.  I  think  it  is  KeiJublican  ;  I  don't  know.  I 
will  state  that  up  to  1875  I  was  not  a  resident  of  that  district,  and  took 
no  part  in  politics  up  to  that  time,  hence  I  <l(nrt  know  the  political 
status  of  some  of  the  counties  in  the  district  u\)  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  a  white  countv  or  black  ? — A.  It  is  regarded  as  a  black  county. 

Q.  Is  Chickasaw  white  or  black  ?— A.  Black': 

Q.  What  would  you  call  that  before  1875 — Eepublicau  or  Demo- 
cratic ? — A.  I  would  sav  Ee])ul>lican, 

Q.  Take  Clay  ?— A.  1  would  say  Eepublican. 

Q.  Take  Itawamba  ? — A.  I  would  say  Democratic. 

Q.  Take  Lee  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Take  Lowndes  ? — A.  Kepublican. 

Q.  ]\Ionroe  ? — A.  Pei)ublican. 

Q.  Oktibbeha  ?— A.  Kepublican. 

Q.  Largely  so,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Pontotoc;  white,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,).  Prentiss  ?— A.  White.  I  think. 
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Q.  Tislioiiiiugo  ? — A.  Deiiiocratic;  it  is  white. 

Q.  You  SUV  that  up  to  the  time  that  Da\is  came  iu  the  fiehl  you  had 
uot  anticipated  having  auy  real  canvass? — A.  Xo,  sir;  we  didn't  know 
of  any  opposition  to  Colonel  Muldrow.  If  we  had,  we  would  have 
<lecided  to  unite  on  him. 

Q.  Of  what  do  ycm  speak? — A.  Of  the  white  people.  However,  I 
knew  of  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  (;oloredi)copk',  nor  any  favoritism. 

Q.  Have  the  colored  ])eople  paid  any  attention  to  politics  since  1S7<)  ? — 
A.  Locally,  they  have;  generally,  they  have  not. 

Q.  After  Davis  was  a  candidate,  then  you  concluded  that  yon  woukl 
inaugurate  a  campaign  ? — A.  We  concluded  we  woidd  try  and  elect  our 
man. 

(}.  Davis  running  as  an  independent  candidate — a  (ireeubacker  ? — A. 
He  was  running  as  a  GreenViacker.     He  styled  himself  one. 

Q.  1  )id  he  not  claim  to  be  a  Democrat  too  ? — A.  1  could  not  say  whether 
he  claimed  to  be,  or  not.     I  thiidv  he  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  connnence  your  campaign  ? — A.  It  was  begun,  as  I 
recollect  it,  in  the  western  part  of  Chickasaw  County. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  joint  discussion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  labor  under  a  misai)prehension.  I  believe  that  Cohmel  Muldrow 
gave  up  one  or  two  appointments  to  meet  Geueral  Davis  in  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  in  the  western  part  of  Chickasaw  C(mnty  they  met  first,'  Col- 
onel ^Muldrow  going  to  (General  Davis's  appointment  and  requesting  a 
division  of  time.  1  recollect  it  now  tor  the  reason  that  it  had  been 
re[)orte(l  to  me  by  one  of  the  district  mendjers  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee that  it  was  rumored  that  ^luldrow  feared  to  meet  ])avis.  Davis's 
friends  so  re])resented  it — that  Davis  had  to  that  extent  intinn(Uited 
Colonel  Muldrow,  and  that  he  feared  to  meet  Da\is ;  that  such  was  the 
impression,  and  that  it  was  a  growing  one.  Whereupon  Colonel  Mul- 
drow was  advised  to  go  and  meet  Davis,  and  give  up  his  appointments, 
to  correct  any  impression  of  fear  on  his  part. 

Q.  Now,  after  commencing  your  campaign,  what  kind  of  people  did 
you  have  at  your  meetings  ?  Were  they  white  people  or  black  before 
you  came  in  ('onta(;t  with  Davis  and  his  party? — A.  I  think  the  at- 
tendance Avas  generally  white. 

(j).  After  you  came  in  contact  with  Davis,  was  there  any  increase  iu 
the  nund)er  of  colored  people  that  attended  these  meetings  ? — A.  I  was 
not  present. 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  know  from  general  report  ? — A.  I  made  uo "inquiry 
as  to  that. 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  jn'oponnded  by  Senator  Garlaud 

that  your  people A.  I  can  surmise  the  question.     I  think  there  was 

an  increase  of  negroes. 

Q.  You  think  your  people  were  not  opposed  to  the  colored  people  vot- 
ing, but  still  would  dissuade  them  from  the  exercise  of  that  right  until 
they  are  better  (pialified  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  words  to  that  ettect. 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  you  and  your  people 
think  they  are  not  entitled  (I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  law)  to  vote  ? — A. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  tliey  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  We  think  that 
they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  i)rerogative  of  suttrage,  as  it  has  been 
given  them,  but  we  think  we  can  better  guide  and  direct  them  than 
they  can  direct  themselves;  hen(;e  we  try  to  make  them  subject  to  our 
advice. 

Q.  Then  what  you  nuMU  to  say  is  that  you  want  the  colored  ])eople 
to  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  you  want  them  to  vote  as  you  and  your 
friends  desire  ? — A.  We  Wijuld  prefer  to  have  them  think  so. 
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Q.  You  are  opposed,  I  understand  you,  to  taking;  away  the  right  of 
suffrage  from  the  eolored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are  iiieapable  of  intelligently 
exercising  that  right  ? — A.  I  said  so — to  some  extent.  I  said  there  were 
exceptional  eases. 

Q.  I'lease  state  why  you  are  opposed  to  taking  away  from  them  the 
right  of  suffrage,  if  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  it  for  the  public 
good. — A.  For  tlie  reason,  I  think  and  do  believe,  that  the  negroes  will 
co-oi)erate  with  the  whites  in  the  future,  and  we  will  act  together.  I 
think  the  negro  is  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  whites  of  our  section, 
and  they  Avill  understand  each  other  i)oliticallv  better  at  some  future 
day. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  anxious  they  shall  keep  the 
right  of  suffrage  because  you  thiuk  in  that  way  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  white  men  in  that  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  power  of  the 
white  man  as  against  the  black. 

Q.  iSTo,  I  didn't  put  it  that  way.  If  you  have  the  power  to  direct  the 
negro  the  way  to  vote,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  voting  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  the  negro  becomes  contumacious  and  will  not  allow  you 
to  direct  his  vote;  how  then  ? — A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Suppose  he  denies  this  right  of  yours,  and  votes  as  he  desires ;  how 
woukl  your  people  receive  that  ? — A.  I  can  probably  answer  the  question 
by  going  to  the  past. 

Q.  Xo ;  I  think  the  question  is  capable  of  answer :  whether  jour  peo- 
ple would  be  satistied  to  allow  him  to  vote  if  he  votes  contrary  to  your 
judgment  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  recur  to  the  iiast. 

Q.  No,  you  can  answer  it  now.  I  thiidc  the  country  has  had  a  pretty 
general  knowledge  of  the  past  affairs  of  Mississippi;  I  want  you  to 
answer  that  question  ^^'ith  reference  to  the  present  time.  Supposing  the 
negro  in  Mississippi  where  you  live  refuses  to  be  guided  in  what  you  say 
is  the  proper  way  to  guide  him,  and  votes  contrary  to  the  judguu^nt  of 
your  friends  and  yourself,  Avhat  would  your  people  then  think  of  it  f — 
A.  They  woukl  think  as  they  think  now.  They  allow  negroes  now  who 
wish  to  vote  the  Eepublicau  ticket  to  vote  it.  I  ha\  e  known  negroes  to 
go  to  the  polls  frequently  since  1S75  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket;  I 
su]ipose  they  would  act  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  similar  way. 

Q.  Xow,  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Lowndes  County  in  1870 — 
you  lived  there  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1870. 

Q.  There  were  only  two  Eepublicau  votes  in  the  county  ? — A.  Y"es, 
sir ;  I  think  1  can. 

Q.  Then  let  us  hear  it. — A.  In  1875,  the  white  people  were  very  much 
oppressed  by  the  enormous  taxation. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  your  going  back  now  to  the  history  of  this  country. 
You  can  give  us  the  reason  ?— A.  I  can't  give  the  reason  without  going 
into  prelimiimries. 

Q.  You  have  gone  over  taxation. — A.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  that. 
The  onerous  taxation  under  which  we  suffered  at  that  time  the  people 
intended  to  try  to  get  some  relief  from.  The  tax  i)ayers  of  this  State 
called  a  tax  convention  to  meet  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature 

Q.  ISTow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  that.  I  want  to  know  why  the 
negro  did  not  vote  in  1870,  in  Lowndes  County,  if  you  can  tell. — A.  I 
thiuk,  then,,  to  answer  you  as  directly  as  I  can,  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  on  their  i)art  of  what  their  sufferings  had  been  and 
at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  that  the  white  peojjle  had  resolved  to  try 
and  throw  off"  Eepublicau  oppression  at  the  ballot-box. 
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Q.  Be  frank,  and  say  wlicther  it  was  not  the  kn()\vle(l,i;('  on  their  part 
that  they  wonhl  not  be  alhnved  to  vote  the  Kei)nl>li(;an  tieket  in  Lowndes 
County  ? — A.  I  eannot  say  that;  they  have  voted  the  llepublican  ticket 
since,  and  tlun'  luid  voted  it  over\vliehninj;ly  before.  I  am  willing  to 
concede  as  far  as  I  can  anything;'  that  is  i)()ssible  in  reference  to  your  in- 
quiry, but  1  would  not  like  to  concede  more  than  I  know. 

Q.  In  1873  and  IST.l,  tliey  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  record  shows  they  voted  more  than  2,000  votes  in  ISOT  .' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  your  people  were  getting  rid  of  this  burdensome 
taxation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  was. 

(^.  \\'as  it  not  the  1875  election  in  which  the  State  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Democracy  ? — A.  1  thiidv  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  187<>,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  the  entire  State  gov- 
ernment in  ytmr  own  hands  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  that  county  there  were  only 
two  votes  cast  for  the  Kepublicau  ticket? — A.  I  don't  remember  it.  I 
suppose  it  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  State  here.  You  say  they 
have  voted  since.  Have  they  had  a  llepublican  ticket  in  Lowndes 
County  since  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  any  Ivepublican  been  a  candidate  in  that  county  since,  unless 
you  could  call  ^Ir.  Frazee  a  Keiuddican  ? — A.  We  have  two  negroes  now 
in  the  town  of  Cohuubus  elected  by  the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  On  the  Kepnldican  ticket  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  voted  for  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  were  they  not? — A. 
I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it,  whether  a  Democratic  or  llepubli- 
can ticket.     It  was  a  mixed  ticket  of  Kepublicans  and  Democrats. 

Q.  Do  you  call  them  llepublicans  ? — A.  They  are  known  to  l)e  such. 

Q.  Are  all  the  blacks  known  to  be  such  ? — A.  I  mean  these  two  Ke- 
piddicans  avIio  were  elected. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  Eepublican  ticket  in 
Lowndes  County  since  187(>  ? — A,  Not  exclusively  and  entirely  a  llepub- 
lican ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  acipiainted  with  Clay  Connty  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir ;  somewhat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  Republican  ticket  run 
in  that  ('ounty  since  1870  ? — A.  1  don't  know.  I  think  not,  however, 
uidess  h)cal. 

Q.  Do  you  km)w  of  any  local  ticket  being  run  there? — A.  I  don't; 
but  1  think  there  was.  In  the  town  of  West  Point  I  think  there  was  a 
Ile])ubliean  tieket. 

(}.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  so,  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  don't. 

(>).  Any  Kepublicau  ticket  in  Monroe  County  since  187G  ! — A.  None 
but  local. 

Q.  Was  there  a  local  ticket  ? — A.  There  was  in  Aberdeen,  1  have  been 
told. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ticket? — A.  A  Kepublicau  ticket  for  town  officers. 

Q.  Was  it  elected  ? — A.  I  heard  ]Mr.  Yasser  say  yesterday  it  was  de- 
feated. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  a  Kei)ublican  has  run  on  that  ticket;  did  he  not  say 
yesterday  In^  was  not  a  Kepuldican  ? — A.  I  did  not  so  understand  him. 
Yasser  said  he  had  been  elected  by  Ke]:)ublicans. 

(^.  When  ?  Has  he  ever  run  on  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Notthat 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  not  run  in  1873  for  State  treasurer  ? — A.  1  can't  say. 
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Q.  He  is  so  put  down  liere  in  this  book  as  rnnnini^'  for  it. — A  I  think 
he  is  classed  as  a  L\e])nblican. 

Q.  Tliat  is,  the  ticket  was  not  a  I'epnblicjni  ticket.  Tlien  yon  don't 
mean  to  say  there  was  a  Eei)ul)li('an  ticket  at  Abei<U'en'? — A.  Well,  there 
was  a  town  ticket;  tliat  is  tlie  only  instance  in  which  there  was  any. 

Q.  AVell,  take  Oktibbclia,  where  in  1875  the  Democrats  seem  to  have 
44  votes  ajiainst  1,L*43  Republican.  Have  you  ever  known  any  Repub- 
lican to  run  in  that  county  since  1870? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  the  l^epublicans  have  any  candidate  on  the  State  ticket  in  the 
last  election  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  run  any  candidates  lor  Con.nress  in  any  of  the  districts? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  unless  General  Davis,  and  probably  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  State. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  ])ositively  about  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man? — A.  At  this  instant  1  do  not  recall  his  name. 

Q.  Of  what  district  do  you  si)eak  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Re- 
l)ublica]is  style  themselves  Republicans  or  not.  The  op])(>sition  was 
the  Greenback  ticket  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State.  1  don't  know 
whether  the  Greenbackers  were  Democrats  or  Rei)ublicans.  Hence  I 
can't  ansAver  your  question. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  are  not  aware  of  any  out  and  out  i)ro- 
nounced  Republicans  running  tor  ottice  in  the  State? — A.  Xot  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  ajiainst  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  and  that 
that  sul)ject  had  been  recently  agitated.  Do  you  mean  in  Mississippi? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  used  the  word  "agitate."  I  think  I  said  there 
had  been  general  exjH-essious  of  oi)inion. 

Q.  Where  do  you  mean ;  iu  Mississippi  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  occasioned  that  expression  of  opinion '? — A.  It  was  a  reso- 
lution introduced  in  Congress. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  resolution  under  which  this  committee 
was  ajipointed  to  indicate  that  there  was  au.>'  class  of  men  here  who 
desired  to  abridge  the  right  to  vote  ? — A.  That  was  the  impression  of 
the  people. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  oi)posed  to  that  in  Mississipjii '? — A.  I  think  so  ; 
that  is  the  general  exi)ression  as  heard  by  me. 

Q.  i^ow,  you  hitye  explained  in  part  Avhat  you  consider  a  radical 
speech.  You  said  that  the  radical  method  of  treating  political  affairs 
bred  disturbance.  Now,  ex])lain  further  what  you  mean. — A.  I  said 
that  was  the  meaning  of  an  incendiary  speech. 

Q.  Well,  incendiary  speech  bred  disturbances.  Now  tell  us  what  you 
consider  an  incendiary  speech. — A.  As  I  said,  I  regard  an  incendiary 
speech  as  one  aimed  directly  at  the  perversion  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  State,  an  attack  upon  tliem. 

Q.  That  is  so  indefinite;  please  give  us  a  specimen  of  them.  You 
have  heard  some  of  them  this  year,  give  us  a  specimen. — A.  I  would 
say  that  a  speech  of  that  character  is  one  going  outside  of  political  sub- 
jects into  others,  trying  to  work  u])  distrust  between  the  negro  popula- 
tion and  the  white,  arraying  one  class  as  against  the  other,  either  upon 
the  part  of  an  extreme  Democrat  or  upon  the  part  of  an  extreme  Re- 
publican. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  Republican  speaker  coming  <lown  there  and  making 
speeches  wouhl  be  acceptable  to  the  people  f — A.  I  don't  say  that  ex- 
actly. I  said  that  Mr.  Cameron,  for  instance,  or  such  a  gentleman,  a 
Republican  speaker,  would  be  welcome  in  our  section. 
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Q.  Well,  suppose  a  Tvepublican  sjieakerlike  Mr.  ('ainerou  should  eoiiie 
into  Mississii)pi  and  slioidd  address  the  eolored  people  and  sliotikl 
charge  the  Democratic  party  that,  in  all  its  history,  it  had  been  against 
the  poor  man  and  for  the  rich;  that,  during  its  active  life,  it  defended 
and  sought  to  extend  a  system  of  shivery ;  that  it  admitted  the  right  of 
capital  to  own  labor;  and  then,  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  were  before  him  were  indebted  to  the  Kepnblican  ])arty 
for  the  changed  (condition  of  affairs,  and  sliould  say  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  go  with  and  vote  for  that  i)arty  that  had  shown  sym})athy  for 
them  and  interest  in  them  and  a  (letermination  to  riglit  their  wrongs; 
how  would  that  suit  your  people  ? — A.  I  think  they  ha\e  heard  so  nnich 
of  that,  they  wonhl  not  ])ay  nnich  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Do  yttu  call  that  incendiary  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  the 
people  regard  that  as  incendiary. 

Q.  Su]>p(>se,  then,  he  should  say  further  that  the  present  owners  of 
land  were  inii)roving  their  opportunities  as  owners  of  the  land  to  rei)ress 
the  negroes,  and  should  say  that  the  colored  ])eoi)le  ought  to  leave  it 
and  go  upon  government  lauds  and  make  themselves  homes ;  how  would 
they  like  that  ? — A.  I  think  some  would  favor  their  going  and  some  be 
against  it. 

Q.  I  mean  not  out  of  their  State. — A.  I  think  they  Avould  regard  it  as 
mistreatnuMit,  and  object  to  it. 

Q.  Xow,  ^^■ould  they  not  object  to  anything  that  was  calculated  to 
make  the  colored  man  independent  and  the  white  man  labor? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  on  the  contrary  every  ca])italist  (if  you  nnderstand  me  to 
mean  by  c;ii>italist,  a  man  who  owns  land) ;  on  the  contrary,  I  say,  every 
capitalist  is  struggling  to  make  labor  independent. 

Q.  Now,  please  tell  me  what  you  said  a  monuMit  ago — why  youol)ject 
to  these  api)eals  made  to  the  colored  i)eople  and  call  them  incendiary 
speeches,  wIumi  the  colored  i)eople  own  most  of  the  land. — A.  I  didn't 
say  that;  1  ilidn't  mean  to  say  that  we  objected  to  it. 

Q.  "Incendiary  speeches  because  they  were  calculated  to  disturb  the 
relation  of  ca]>ital  and  labor,  inasmnch  as  the  colored  i)eo]>le  were  the 
laboring  peoph' of  the  South."  Was  not  that  the  substance  of  it '? — A. 
We  don't  regard  it  as  a  disturbance;  if  a  legitimate  effort  is  made  to 
m;)rove  their  condition,  we  don't  regard  that  as  incendiary;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  encouraged  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  objection  to  an  incendiary  speech  ? — A.  I  see 
we  don't  understand  each  other  as  to  what  an  incendiary  speech  is. 

Q.  1  have  been  trying  to  tind  out,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  from 
you.  You  don't  seem  to  l)e  willing  to  let  me  know  what  it  is.  You  say 
an  incendiary  speech  is  objectionable  and  there  you  stop. — A.  No,  sir; 
I  say  a  sjx'ech  is  incendiary  that  is  ainu'd  directly  at  a  revolution  of  our 
present  business  and  social  affairs;  that  would  array  the  negro  as  a 
laborer  against  the  employer,  that  would  make  an  attack  upon  the  capi- 
tal interests  by  so  untitting  tlie  labor  of  the  country  that  we  should 
have  no  control  of  it;  by  so  disrupting  the  i)eaceable  and  harmonious 
relations  between  the  white  and  black,  and  the  good  understandings  that 
should  exist  between  them  as  to  make  them  inimical  to  one  another. 

Q.  Has  that  harmonious  relation  existed  for  several  years  in  Missis- 
sipi)i  ? — A.  1  tliink  it  has  in  a  business  way. 

Q.  IIow  was  it  in  a  i»)litic;d  way  in  187")  and  ISTd  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
there  has  been  ]>olitical  disagreement. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Yasser  make  any  attack  upon  the  pioperty  interests  of 
the  State  ? — A.  If  he  is  (pioted  correctly  I  think  he  would  not  be  regarded 
as  in  entire  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  people. 
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Q.  In  what  paiticiilar  ? — A.  In  advising- the  negToes  to  leave  the  tiehls 
of  cotton  and  not  to  pick  them. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  made  such  a  speech  ? — A.  I  did ;  I  heard 
so. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  people  understood  lie  advised  them  to  come  out 
on  election  day.  Did  he  advise  them  to  come  out  at  any  other  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  he  advised  them  to  leave  then-  work  and  abandon 
the  plantations. 

Q.  How  did  these  colored  people  work,  by  shares  or  l>y  the  day  ? — A. 
They  work  indiscriminately,  by  the  day  and  on  shares,  and  Avork  for 
monthly  wa;;es. 

Q.  That  would  be  poor  advice  to  give  a  man  who  was  working  on 
shares  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still,  a  large  part  work  on  shares  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  poor  advice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  as  much  interested  as  the  man  that  works  the  land  .' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  would  be  apt  to  take  that  advice  and 
leave  the  crop  they  had  an  interest  in  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  have  and 
sometimes  they  have  not. 

Q.  Y'ou  saj'  that  the  people  there  are  entirely  willing  to  receive 
northern  emigrants.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  ? — A.  Of 
the  right  character ;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "right  character"? — A.  Men  who  assist 
in  promoting  general  interests,  who  would  look  to  the  honest  progress  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Mr.  S(piires  that  came  there — what  are  his  politics  ? — A.  I  don't 
knoAV.     If  I  did  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Now,  if  he  had  been  a  pronounced  Eepublican,  would  you  have 
heard  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Y'ou  think,  however,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  his  treat- 
ment?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  he  being  the  man  he  was. 

Q.  You  say  the  country  is  much  better  off  than  in  1875  ? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  think  human  life  is  much  safer  in  Mississii^pi  than  in  ISTo  ? — 
A.  I  would  say  that  there  is  nnich  difference  in  that  regaid,  though  I 
legard  that  it  lias  always  been  safe  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  in  1875  of  any  killing  of  peoi)le  growing  out  of 
political  excitement  ? — A.  I  have  heard  more  or  less  of  such  excitement 
all  through  the  nation. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  now  about  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  have  heard  about 
it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  taxation  has  been  largely  reduced  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  nuich  was  it  in  1875,  when  the  Democrats  took  possession  of 
the  government ;  Avhat  was  the  State  taxation  then — the  percentage  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ? — A.  I  even  forget  now,  but  I  know  from  the  tax 
receipts  that  there  is  a  great  difterence. 

Q.  Some  State  tax  has  been  by  legislation  put  upon  the  counties  ? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Such  as  the  judiciary  and  school  tax? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  piovided  for  by  State  tax  up  to  1875,  Avas  it  not.  Xow, 
how  is  it  collected  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  school  tax  was.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  material  resources  are  better  than  1875,  do  you 
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refer  to  anything-  besides  taxation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  the  State  is 
generally  inateriallv  in  a  better  condition, 

Q.  Wiiat  was  the  debt  in  187.")  t—A.  1  think  it  was  abont  81,i:0(),()0(». 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ?— A.  I  think  about  $40(),()()().  It  was  $1,200,000 
when  Stone  made  his  first  rei)ort. 

Q.  Did  he  not  report  that  there  was  8")00,000  to  be  credited  on  that, 
reducini;  it  to  8700,000  ? — A.  1  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  It'was  then  made  about  870(1,000?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  that  tlu^  county  taxation  was  burdensome.  In  what 
counties  was  it  burdensome  ? — A.  It  was  very  burdensome  in  counties 
that  I  had  some  information  about. 

Q.  Xame  tluMn. — A.  Ijolivar  for  one,  and  Panola  for  another.  In 
Lowndes,  my  county,  taxes  are  much  less  than  in  187."). 

Q.  What  was  the  <lebt  of  lUilivar  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect.  I  think  the 
taxation  was  fully  .')  ])er  cent. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ? — A.  It  is  at  least  one-half  less,  so  I  have  been 
told. 

Q.  You  don't  know  positively. — A.  Only  from  tax  receipts. 

Q.  What  was  the  debt  of  ranola? — A.  I  don't  renu^nd)er  the  tax,  l)ut 
I  rememl)er  the  tax  i-eceipts  show  a  reducing  of  it  of  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  then  indebtedness. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  done?  Is  it  because  they  have  paid  off 
the  debt,  <u-  that  the  expenses  are  less  ? — A.  It  is  because  the  exjienses 
are  less. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  counties  you  know  of  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  debt  of  Lowndes  County  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  but 
the  taxes  have  steadily  decreased. 

Q.  What  is  the  debt  now  of  that  county  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Any  debt  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  a  small  debt 
remaining  for  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river. 

Q.  Is  it  n(»t  a  fact  that  in  all  the  counties  after  the  war  they  were 
greatly  impoverished,  ami  the  taxes  were  not  collected  for  a  long  time; 
that  it  was  a  necessity  that  the  county  got  into  debt;  that  the  blacks 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  anything,  and  the  whites  as  well  had  to  go  in 
debt  ? — A.  That  is  not  m y  exi)erience.  I  think  the  taxes  were  generally 
collected  on  the  improved  lands.  I  think  there  was  a  steady  increase  of 
taxation  up  to  187."). 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  decrease  since  then? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Still,  you  are  not  able  to  say? — A.  Not  as  to  the  specific  taxes.  I 
only  know  that  taxes  have  been  reduced  in  the  county  two-thirds. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  you  nu^ntioned — Panola  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
tax  receipts  are  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  thiidc  that  General  Davis  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  that  comity  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  the  General  get  his  votes;  white  or  black  ? — 
A.  Some  whites  and  some  l)lacks;  mainly  black. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  Monroe  County;  how  did  the  vote  stand  there  ? 
That  is  where  he  resides? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  had  probably  500 
majority  thei-e  ;  though  I  don't  state  th.it  as  a  fact,  but  only  from  mem- 
ory. 

Q.  Do  von  know  what  the  total  vote  was  in  that  county  ? — A.  Prob- 
ably 2,000. 

*Q.  What  is  the  white  vote  of  that  county  ?    Have  you  any  idea  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  the  white  vote. 

Q.  In  Lowndes  Comity,  how  many  did  he  have  ? — A.  Ninety-six,  I 
think,  or  ninety-three. 
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Q.  How  many  liad  Frazee  ?— A.  Ton,  I  think. 

Q.  Colonel  Mnldiow  bad  how  many  ? — \.  Xine  hundred  and  twenty, 
I  thiidv. 

Q.  You  think  the  total  yoting--poj)ulation  of  that  county  is  fully  up  to 
5,000  ?— A.  r.etween  4,000  and  5,000 ;  say,  al)out  5,000. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  yotes  cast  heretofore  in  that 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  haye  had  a  larger  yote. 

Q.  Do  y<Mi  remember  the  yote  in  l.STo  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  recall  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  Mississippi  reports  here  show  the  yote  to  be 
4,158  in  1875.     Do  yon  remember  what  it  was  in  1870  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  Republican  tickets  circulated  in  Lowndes  County 
in  1870  that  you  know  of? — A.  There  may  haye  been,  but  I  don't  recol- 
lect it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Kepublican  party  meet  in  State  conyention  there  iu 
1870,  and,  by  resolution,  disband  ? — A.  I  had  forgotten,  but  your  inquiry 
suggests  to  me  something  of  that  kind,  but  not  detinitely  enough  to 
auswer  you  positiyely.  A  little  reflection  might,  ])erhaps,  bring  it  en- 
tirely to  nund ;  but  at  present  I  don't  recall  much  about  it. 

Q.  The  papers  spoke  of  it  at  the  time.  Whether  it  was  regularly  dis- 
banded or  whether  they  were  trying  to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  you  don't 
recollect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  the  precise  occurrences  in  the  conyention  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  formal  disbandment. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  a  county  ticket  w  as  put  out  by  the  Re- 
publicans at  that  election  I — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  State  election  in  1870  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  not  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1875,  I 
think. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  1870  the  Republicans  ran  an  electoral 
ticket  ? — A.  They  may  haye  done  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  also  ran  members  of  Congress  in  1870  I — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  no  State  ticket. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  fact  was  there  were  no  State  officers  to 
be  elected  that  year,  so  you  may  be  right  iu  saying  they  had  no  State 
ticket. 


W.  W.  HUMPHRIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1879. 
W.  W.  Humphries  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Question.  Where  do  jou  liye  f — Answer.  In  Columbus,  Lowndes 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  haye  you  resided  there? — A.  Eyer  since  my  birth. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  iu  life? — A.  Practicing  law. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  direct  interest  in  the  last  i)olitical  campaign  in 
Mississippi — the  Congressional  campaign  there  ?— A.  Well,  I  cannot  say 
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that  I  took  a  ^reat  deal,  sir;  I  felt  the  ordinary  interest  of  a  citizen  in 
that  caiiipainn. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  durin*^'  that  cain[>aif;n  ' — A.  I  believe 
I  made  one  s])eech  ;  ])ossil)ly  two. 

Q.  Withont  detaining;'  you  for  any  lenji'th  of  tiiue  by  askin,^'  yon  ques- 
tions, as  you  heard  the  exannnation  of  Mr.  Field,  I  will  ask  you  what 
are  yonr  views  ni)on  the  subjects  referred  to  by  him  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  throu<;h  that  canipai.uu? — A.  I  a<;ree  in  the  main  with 
the  A'iews  exi>ressed  by  Ca])tain  Field;  in  sonu?  resi)ects  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  diifer  with  him.  So  far  as  matters  of  fact  are  con- 
cerned, of  course  there  can  be  no  diff<'rence;  so  far  as  re;;ards  souie 
opinions  whicli  he  has  expressed,  I  do  differ  with  him  to  some  extent; 
and  tlu'refore  1  i)refer  that  you  would  ask  me  such  (luestions  as  you  desire 
me  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  tirst,  please  state  whether  that  caiupai.un  was  peaceful  or 
otherwise. — A.  The  campaign  was  very  peaceful  aiul  (piiet;  luore  so 
than  is  usual. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was  in  Columbus. 

Q.  How  did  the  election  pass  oif  in  that  place  ? — A.  Very  quietly  aiul 
peacefully. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anything-  being  done  to  prevent  anyone  from  vot- 
ing ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  general  acquaintance  over  that  Congressional 
district  outside  of  your  own  county  ? — A.  Not  a  general  individual  ac- 
quaintance throughout  the  district;  I  know  the  majority  of  the  promi- 
nent men,  the  leading  luen,  in  that  <listrict. 

Q.  From  your  information  and  aciiuaintaiu'e  there,  what  do  yon  think 
wouhl  be  the  result  of  an  election  between  Colonel  Muldrow  and  General 
Davis  :' — A.  1  think,  to  refer  back  to  one  of  your  previous  questitms, 
that  we  had  as  quiet  an  election  as  was  had  in  any  of  your  States.  I  do 
not  invtend  to  say  that  the  electicm  was  absolutely  fair.  Our  people, 
perhai»s,  are  no  better  than  yours.  You  talk  about  ballot-box  stuf^ng- 
in  your  States,  and  the  sanu'  tiling  may  occur  in  any  State,  and  may 
have  occurred  here  and  there  among  us.  If  yon  will  go  home  with  me 
yon  will  find  tluit  in  matters  of  election  our  people  there  are  very  simi- 
lar to  your  i)eople  in  point  of  intelligeiu'e,  of  morality,  of  integrity,  in 
fact,  everything.  There  is  no  sncli  difference  between  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent States  as  sonu^  i)eoi)le  would  assume.  Ours  are,  J  think,  as  good 
as  yours,  and  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  ours  are  as  bad  as  yours. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  the  o})inion  of  (Jeneral  Davis,  that  with  a  fair 
expression  of  your  people  he  would  have  beaten  Mr.  JMuldrow  for  Con- 
gress by  ten  tiiousand  votes? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not 
believe  lu'  would  liave  beaten  liim  at  all.  The  only  thing  that  surprised, 
in  connecti(tn  with  the  election,  was  that  Mr.  Muldrow  defeated  him 
by  so  small  a  majority.  Tin?  last  time  before  when  General  Davis  run 
he  was  defeated  by  sixty  thousand  majority.  1  must  say  that  I  do  not 
regard  Gen«'ral  Davis  as  a  uian  of  great  po])ularity  there,  as  evinced  by 
the  result  of  various  elections  when  he  has  been  a  candidate. 

Q.  Do  y(Mi  <'on(ur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Field  as  to  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Yasser  and  ^Ir.  Davis? — A.  In  some  respects,  I  do;  I  think  not  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  AVherein  do  you  <litter  from  him  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Yas- 
ser i — A.  Well,  sir,  to  speak  of  General  Davis  tirst,  I  think  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  well-meaning  man;  but  1  think  he  is  badly  regulated. 
I  think  he  is  rather  a  violent  man.  I  think,  to  si)eak  it  plaiidy,  that  he 
is  a  dangerous  nnin,  and  yet  1  think  he  is  a  generous  man.     I  think  he 
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lias  a  lieart  like  a  woman.  He  can  cry  like  a  child;  be  is  a  sympatlietic 
man;  he  is  a  man  that  conhl  not  be  intimidated;  he  is  more  of  an  in- 
timidatinii,-  man.  I  think  General  Davis  is  now  a  lvepnl)lican.  I  don't 
think  his  candidacy  was  nmde  entirely  as  a  Democrat;  I  think  it  was 
made  in  tlie  cai)acity  of  a  Republican  rather  than  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Democrat.  I  don't  make  this  statement  as  an  avowal  coming' from  him, 
but  1  thiidc  that  that  was  the  impression  tliat  ])revailcd  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  now  about  Captain  Yasser:  Yon  heard  the  estimate  i)laced 
upon  him  by  ]Mr.  Field  ? — A.  I  regard  Captain  Yasser  as  being  a  more 
marked  and  distinct  Eepublican  even  than  General  Davis ;  decidedly 
more  marked  and  more  distinct.  I  regard  him  as  a  man  of  courage;  I 
don't  think  he  is  a  very  good  subject  for  intimidation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  those*  disturl)ances  that  General  Davis 
and  ]Mr.  Yasser  alluded  to  at  West  Point  and  Mayhew? — A.  I  suppose 
I  know  something  al)Out  that. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  West  Point? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  "Slv.  Yasser  regarding  them  ;  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to 
that"  affair.  ^Mr.  Purch,  the  gentleman  referred  to  as  having  this  diflfl- 
culty  A\ith  the  general,  is  a  little  fellow,  weighing  some  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds,  and  has  only  one  leg.  He  hobbles  about  on  a  sort  of  a  peg-leg. 
About  the  history  of  that  matter  was,  as  Mr.  Burcli  went  into  the  court- 
house, where  ]\Ir.  Yasser  was  reading  his  speech,  he  asked  him  what  he 
was  reading;  Yasser's  reply  was,  "  Go  to  hell,  damn  you."  About  that 
time  others  came  l)etween  them,  and  the  sheriff  interfered,  and  told  them 
it  was  not  a  i)roi)er  place  to  indulge  in  suyh  profanity. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Told  whom? — A.  Both  of  them;  so  I  was  told.     I  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  only  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
By  Mr.  Gaeland  : 

Q.  Your  recollection,  from  wliat  you  heard,  is  that  Mr.  Yasser  offered 
ttie  first  harsh  language? — A.  I  heard  so;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance;  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  It  did  not  seem  to  excite  the  country  much? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yhat  about  the  disturbance  at  Mayhew's  ? — A.  I  know  nothing 
about  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  T  heard  that  General  Davis  was  there 
speaking.  On  Iiis  arrival  there  'S  piire  Connell,  an  old  and  res])ected 
citizen  of  high  standing,  socially  and  morally,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  when  the  time  for  speaking  came,  cpiite  a  party  went  out  to  hear 
him.  After  the  general  had  been  speaking  thirty  or  forty  minutes  or  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  heard  that  some  parties  came  by  singing- 
and  beating  some  tin  pans.  I  heard  General  Davis  say  this  himself. 
He  considered  this  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  himself,  and  he  told  them 
that  they  Avere  a  set  of  dannied  scoundrels,  ami  he  could  whip  the  men 
that  did  it.  Some  people  said  that  this  was  not  intended  as  a  nuirk  of 
disres])ect  to  the  general  at  all;  that  the  young  men  had  been  out  sere- 
nading, and  tliat  they  came  by  there  with  their  music;  that  it  was  not 
tin  pans  at  all  that  they  had,  but  music.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  those  boys  really  intended  to  quiz  the  general;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  alleged  pursuit  of  the  general 
out  at  Caledonia '? — A.  I  think  you  misunderstood  General  Davis :  he  is  not 
a  man  to  be  ])ursiuMl.  He  referred  in  that  portion  of  his  testimony  to 
Captain  Field  and  myself.  The  word  '^]>ursued"  certainly  was  not  iu- 
teufled  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  meaning.  The  fact  of  the  case  was 
simply  this :  the  cliairman  of  our  executive  county  committee  was  in- 
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fwniu'd  tliron.tjli  a  note,  and,  by  tlic  l>y,  T  wrote  that  note,  tliat  floiicral 
DaA'is  and  Colonel  Troo])  Avonld  address  the  peo])le  in  the  Cale(h>nia 
neighborhood  ;  I  believe  at  the  Nelson  sehool-house.  Ui)on  receiving 
that  note  he  said  he  wonld  be  glad  to  have  ns  go  np  and  divich'  time. 
In  accordan(;e  with  that  riMpiest,  in  eonipany  with  Captain  Field  and 
sevei^al  friends,  we  re])aired  to  the  point;  bnt  these  gentlemen  did  not 
come.  The  result  was  that  there  was  no  si)eaking,  exce])t  a  lew  remaiks 
made  by  Captain  Fiehl  to  the  negro  portion  of  the  audience  that  had 
assendded  at  their  re(|uest.  Tie  spoke  tifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  we  returned  to  our  homes.  I  dift'er  with  the  eai)tain  in  this  respect ; 
if  I  had  found  that  these  gentlemen  were  going  to  si)eak  there  I  would 
have  invited  them  to  divide  thne;  if  they  declined  I  should  not  have 
goiu'  home,  but  would  have  said  to  my  Democratic  friends  and  the  friends 
of  (leneral  Davis,  '•  We  came  here  to  reply  to  General  Davis,  and  now 
that  they  are  through,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  ycm  listen  to  us."  It 
occurs  to  nu'  now  that  that  wouhl  be  a  proper  course  to  i)ursue.  If  the 
audience  would  have  listened  I  think  they  Mould  have  heard  good 
si)eeches.  AVe  did  not  ask  them  to  stay,  however ;  we  returned  home. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  CJeneral  Davis  deliver  his  speech  at  Columbus  ! — A. 
No,  sir  ;  tlie  fact  is.  Senator,  I  had  heard  the  general  so  often  that  I  did 
not  feel  interested  enough  to  go  out  to  hear  him  again. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  there  that  you  heard  of? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  disturbance.  I  think  Colonel  ]Meek  replied  to  General 
Davis.  I  think  they  indulged  in  some  complimentary  epithets  towards 
each  other.  I  think  the  general  was  a  little  severe  on  Colonel  Meek, 
and  in  return  that  Colonel  Meek  was  pretty  severe  on  him.  I  thiidi  so 
from  what  1  heard.  1  heard  that  Colonel  Meek  attacked  the  inconsis- 
tencty  of  the  generafs  record  as  having  been  a  "Whig,  a  Democrat,  an 
Ind<']>endent,  and  now  a  Greenbacker;  lirst  upon  one  side  and  then 
uynm  the  other.  I  think  General  Davis  replied  that  the  charges  were 
false,  and  Colonel  Meek  replied  to  that  with  some  severity.  I  recollect 
it  was  a  subject  of  some  comment  in  souu>  of  the  papers.  Tive  pai)ers 
said  that  the  people  who  went  out  to  listen  had  been  treated  to  a  dish 
of  billingsgate  from  the  two  gentlemen  fiom  whom  something  better 
might  have  been  expected. 

Q.  How  long  have  yim  been  practicing  law  ? — A.  I  began  immediately 
after  the  war  between  the  States. 

Q.  Have  you  nu't  (leneral  Davis  frecjuently  ? — A.  Quite  frequently. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  crowd  that  came  on  after  the  recent  election, 
was  he  treated  diHerently  from  what  he  was  before  ? — A.  I  <d)served  no 
difference.  General  Da\is  has  a  nund)er  of  personal  friends  in  the  town 
of  Columbia,  and  also,  like  any  other  nuin  of  decided  character,  some 
enemies. 

Q.  Dul  you  witness  the  hanging  and  burning  that  he  spoke  of? — A. 
I  did  not  witness  it.     1  heard  of  it. 

Q.  "What  was  the  im])ression  that  event  made  at  the  time  ? — A.  It 
made  no  special  impression.  I  think  that  very  few  i)eople  there  knew 
anything  about  it.  1  don't  think,  however,  that  thc^  general  attributed 
it  alt<>gether  to  the  jn-oper  motive.  My  understanding  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  gaineil  from  sonuq)artieswhoparticii)ated  in  it,  was  this:  a  nuiii 
by  the  nanu'  of  Cameron,  who  lived  in  some  of  your  States  up  here,  pos- 
sibly your  own,  sir,  went  down  to  our  country  some  years  ago,  and  mar- 
ried there — married  one  of  our  girls,  and  succeeded  in  accumulating  con- 
siderable money  and  mad(^  himself  very  i)<)i)ular.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  among  us,  but  he  became  involved  in  a  dilliculty  with  two  men 
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named  Cavauaufili,  and  in  that  ditlienlty  he  was  killed.  They  were 
arraigned  and  carried  before  a  jnstice  of  tlie  ])eace,  who  bonnd  them  over 
to  answer  to  tlie  eircnit  court.  They  applied  for  bail,  which  the  jnstice 
refused.  General  Davis  was  emi)loyed  by  them,  and  appeared  for  them. 
After  they  were  refused  bail  and  i)iace(l  in  the  dungeon  of  the  county 
jail,  he  made  ai)i)lieationfora  writ  of //yf^m.s  co; 7; us  before  Judge  Arnold, 
who  resides  intliat  district.  The  application  was  refused;  they  were  not 
admitted  to  bail.  At  the  circuit  court  the  trial  of  these  men  was  in  pro- 
gress. ?ilr.  Cameron  had  a  numl)er  of  strong  intluimtial  friends,  (len- 
eral  Davis  was  defending  these  men  who  were  accused  of  killing  Cam- 
eron. During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  general,  as  he  always  did, 
was  makiug  a  very  able  defense;  but  in  the  course  of  that  defense  he 
Avas,  as  many  of  them  thought,  and  as  1  thought,  unnecessarily  bitter 
and  vindictive  in  some  of  his  remarks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  On  Cameron? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  on  the  counsel  for  the  State. 
The  result  was  that  the  general  challenged  Colonel  Meek  during  the 
])rogress  of  the  trial.  The  matter  created  considerable  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  Cameron.  Tlie  election  was  just  about  to  take  place,  and  I 
think  some  friends  of  Mnldrow,  together  with  some  of  the  frieiuls  of 
Cameron,  got  together  and  hung  the  general  in  effigy.  An  old  suit  of 
clothes  was  stulied  with  cotton;  a  rope  was  tied  around  them,  and  they 
were  suspended  to  a  tree,  or  something  of  that  kind,  about  town.  It 
was  done  in  the  night,  and  the  effigy  was  taken  down  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Meek  prosecutor  ? — A.  Colonel  Meek  was  represent- 
ing the  State.  But  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood,  gentlemen,  that 
nobody  indorsed  any  disrespect  of  that  sort  to  General  Davis;  that  is, 
the  sensible  part  of  the  community  did  not.  lie  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  any  such  coarse  and  liarsh  treatment  as  that.  I  talked  with  him 
about  his  matter  with  Colonel  Meek,  next  day;  in  fact  it  was  through 
my  instrumentality  and  agency  that  the  atfair  of  honor  was  settled;  I 
carried  the  notes  between  them. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Field  in  his  statement  as  to  what  you  all 
understand  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  radical  ? — A.  I  concur  with 
Cai)tain  Field  in  saying  we  have  had  in  the  past  radical  Democrats  and 
ratlical  Republicans.  My  idea  of  a  radical  Republican  is  a  fellow  who 
conies  up  and  eulogizes  John  Brown;  who  thinks  that  the  raid  upon 
llari)er's  Ferry  was  altogether  justifiable;  who  only  regrets  that  Brown 
did  not  make  a  more  successful  raid;  that  he  did  not  capture  and  kill 
those  people.  Mr.  Fhiurney,  of  Pontotoc,  is  such  a  man;  I  call  him  not 
only  a  radical,  but  I  call  a  speech  of  that  character  incendiary.  A  man 
who  comes  to  our  midst  and  wants  office;  who  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
negroes  advocating  their  rights,  and  their  e(piality,  and  all  that  sort  of 
humbug  and  tomfoolery,  insisting  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be 
governor,  and  lieutenant-governor,  ami  to  till  the  senate  and  lower  house, 
and,  m  a  word,  all  the  offices  of  the  State;  a  man  who  insists,  in  short, 
that  the  bottom  rail  should  be  on  top ;  a  man  who  advocates  the  rule  of 
vice  and  ignorance,  and  attemiits  to  array  the  worst  classes  of  societj" 
against  the  best;  a  man  who  does  that  I  regard  as  a  radical.  The  man 
who  advocates  Republican  iirincijiles  I  should  not  regard  as  making  an 
incendiary  si)eech.  I  would  say,  just  here,  that  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
had  a  Republican  party  in  Mississippi;  it  is  a  Radical  party  we  have 
had  there.  No  man  of  your  type  has  been  in  our  State,  except  a  very 
few.     I  would  not  care  if  we  had  a  Republican  party  there.     I  believe 
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the  Republicau  ])arty  oF  the  country,  apart  from  its  sectional  tendency, 
is  interested  iu  tlie  material  welfare  and  prosi)erity  of  the  government; 
I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it.  I  tliink  you  will  find  as  many  j^ood  and 
i^reat  men  in  that  party  as  in  the  l^emocratic  party,  and  I  think-  you 
will  find  as  many  bad  ones. 

Q.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  how  Senators  Teller,  or  Cameron,  or  Kirk- 
wood  would  be  received  by  an  audience  in  Mississippi,  if  they  were  to 
go  there  to  address  the  citizens  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day. — 
A.  I  think  our  ])eople  understand  the  proprieties  of  life  just  as  well  as 
the  constituency  of  tliese  gentlenum.  If  they  were  to  go  there,  I  believe 
our  people  would  recognize  not  only  their  official  but  their  intellectual 
and  social  position.  If  they  wei-e  to  olfer  to  speak,  our  people  would  go 
out  to  hear  them,  expecting  to  hear  a  speech  from  American  Senators, 
and  to  be  edilied  by  what  they  would  hear  from  gentlemen  possessing 
learning  and  dignity  of  character.  This  would  be  especially  so  if  the 
s])eaker  were  a  man  of  well-known  reputation.  There  are  some  Senators 
who  might  be  announced  to  speak  in  the  town  of  Columbus  and  i>ossi- 
bly  a  very  large  audience  might  not  come  out  to  hear  them,  because  they 
were  not  of  sufficient  character  and  reputation  to  attract  a  large  audience ; 
but  if  Senator  Dlaine  or  Senator  Conkling,  men  of  national  reputation 
and  character,  should  come  down  there,  and  the  announcement  were 
made  that  they  Avere  to  speak,  they  would  certainly  have  a  large  audi- 
ence and  a  respectful  hearing.  Yon  have  asked  me,  if  leading  Eepubli- 
cans  from  the  Xortli  should  go  down  there  and  advocate  a  certain  set  of 
principles  and  ideas  which  yon  have  expressed  in  some  detail,  what 
would  be  the  result.  That  is  simply  supposing  an  impossible  case.  A 
man  of  inteHigence,  a  man  of  dignity  of  character,  a  man  capable  of 
rising  to  high  official  position,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a 
man  would  go  do\\n  and  attempt  to  array  one  part  of  the  people  against 
another.  Jf  it  were  a  supposable  case,  our  people  would  hold  them  in 
about  the  same  esteem,  1  presume,  that  your  people  would  were  others 
to  come  among  them  and  pursue  a  similar  course  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Did  yon  read  the  speech  of  IMr.  Blaine,  made  in  the  Senate,  in  in- 
troducing the  resolution  under  which  this  committee  are  making  this 
investigation  ' — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  made  that  speech  in  your  town, 
would  there  have  been  any  danger  to  him  for  having  made  it  there? — 
A.  ZSTot  the  slightest,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  our  people  have  sense  enough 
to  understand  and  a])preciate  his  right  to  make  such  a  speech.  I  do  not 
know  why  any  sensible  man  should  object  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  disposition  among  the  people  whom  you 
consider  the  representatives  of  jmblic  sentiment  in  your  State  to  deprive 
the  colored  iiuui  of  any  of  the  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  of  the  conn- 
try  now  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  their  disposition  is  lo  pro- 
tect him  in  his  rights.  There  may  be  some  extreme  men  that  would  not 
assent  to  that,  but  they  are  not  our  representative  men. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  these  extreme  men  in  the  minority  ? — A.  Largely, 
sir;  very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  Bepublican  party,  some  years  ago,  de- 
clined to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  in  your  State? — A.  Perfectly  well. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  First  understand  me  as  reiterating  my  state- 
ment that  I  deny  the  proposition  that  there  was  any  lJepul)lican  party 
in  ]\Iississii)pi;  there  was  a  Itadical  party — ^no  Bepnblican  party. 

Q.  Well,  (he  party  that  was  called  lve])ublican  or  lladical;  do  you 
recollect  such  a  convention  as  that  ? — A.  In  1875  the  party  in  our  State 
48  SC 
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■was  overwhelmingly  defeated — liorse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  The  Demo- 
crats secnred  possession  of  the  State.  The  result  of  that  election  thor- 
oughly demoralized  the  Kepublican  party.  Many  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  almost  all  of  them,  left  the  State,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
no  Eadical  party  that  I  know  of.  In  cities  and  towns  the  party  some- 
tirnes  puts  out  tickets,  but  there  has  been  no  organization  since  then  in 
the  State. 

Q.  After  the  State  was  transferred  politically  in  1875,  did  not  the 
Radicals  hold  a  convention  in  187G  in  which  they  took  some  such  action 
as  to  abandon  the  tield  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  State  officers  elected  in  1875,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  occasion  for  any  such  action. 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  convention  held  in 
which  the  Eadical  party  disbanded;  they  were  to  have  an  electoral 
ticket  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  present  administration  there  has  been  a 
disbanding  through  the  central  committee — not  through  any  convention. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  You  heard  repeated  here  yesterday,  to  some  extent,  the  testimony 
of  General  Davis,  given  before  the  Boutwell  committee  several  years  ago, 
in  reference  to  the  colored  people ;  do  you  indorse  that ;  and,  if  not, 
how  far  do  you  indorse  it  ? — A.  I  think  his  statement  should  be  very 
greatly  qualified.  I  know  a  number  of  intelligent,  sensible,  and  thrifty 
colored  men.  They  are  not  a  race  of  liars  and  thieves,  as  he  proclaimed 
them ;  they  are  necessarily  ignorant,  for  they  have  just  come  out  of 
bondage ;  they  have  not  had  time  yet  to  be  educated.  I  believe  these 
people  are  growing  and  being-  elevated  in  the  school  of  liberty.  The 
great  trouble  with  them  is  their  ignorance  ;  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  being  educated.  I  think  they  are  some- 
what like  the  Indians — very  fond  of  whisky,  and  a  great  manj"^  of  them 
are  thriftless. 

Q.  I  asked  Mr.  Field  if  he  knew  why  the  vote  of  Muldrow  was  so 
much  larger  than  that  of  Davis.  I  ask  you  the  same  question. — A.  Can 
you  furnish  me  with  the  Post  of  this  morning  ?  If  I  understand  your 
question,  it  was  why  had  Colonel  Muldrow  a  larger  vote  than  General 
Davis?  I  can  give  you  no  better  answer  than  to  read  the  following 
from  the  AYashington  Post  of  this  morning: 

General  Davis  lias  been  a  standing  candidate  in  Mississippi  for  forty  years  past. 
In  fact,  the  persistency  witli  whicli  he  has  rnn  for  office  has  been  eqnaled  only  by  the 
regularity  with  -which  he  Avas  beaten.  From  youth  to  old  age  he  has  been  in  the 
tield,  and  now,  wlien  his  hair  has  grown  white  in  his  own  service,  he  is  making  a  fuss 
because  his  opponent  got  more  votes  than  he  did.  There  was  always  one  peculiarity 
about  "  Reub"  an<lliis  canvasses  ;  he  could  count  up  nu^re  votes  before  an  election  and 
fewer  after  it  was  over  than  any  man  who  ever  ligured  in  American  politics.  He  al- 
ways accounted  for  the  ditfercnce  by  claiming  that  he  had  been  defrauded,  Ijut  in 
Mississippi,  where  he  is  so  well  known,  nobody  ])aid  any  attention  to  his  cry,  but 
after  all  his  years  of  disappointment  he  found  a  sympathizing  friend  in  Teller,  who 
swore  through  his  nose  that  he  would  see  "Reub's"  wrongs  redressed  or  avenge  them 
if  it  took  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  people's  money  to  do  it.  General  Davis's  testimony 
simply  amounted  to  the  opinion — expressed  by  himself-.-that  he  ought  to  have  beaten 
Muldrow  for  Congress,  and  therefore  he  must  have  done  so. 

As  stated  here,  the  general  had  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  time ; 
he  has  been  very  often  a  candidate  for  office.  Colonel  Muldrow  charged 
it  upon  him,  the  i^ress  charged  it  upon  him,  and  the  people  charged  it  u^iou 
him  that  he  had  been  a  very  inconsistent  politician.  I  believe  that  as 
far  back — well,  before  I  was  born ;  as  far  back,  I  have  heard,  as  18.31), 
he  made  his  appearance  as  a  AMiig-  candidate  for  Congress  against  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  and  subsequently  to  that  he  was  a  Democratic  candidate 
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agfainst  ]Mr.  Barksdalo,  or  an  iiidopondoiit  candidate;  that,  by  the  way, 
"was  a  rather  famous  and  excitiiii;-  candithicy.  Then,  again,  he  was  an 
independent  candichite  after  failing-  to  receive  tlie  nomination  at  Lewis- 
ton.  He  was  a  candiihite  l»ef(tre  the  Okolona  convention  as  against 
Cokmel  ^fiddrow,  and  sought  to  be  nominated  at  the  Tiupelo  conven- 
tion. I  am  not  famihar,  however,  witli  the  facts  in  that  case.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Colonel  Middrow  was  a  more  effective  speaker  than  General 
Davis.  lie  was  a  younger  man,  and  had  more  vigor  both  pliysically  and 
intellectually.  Then  he  was  just  from  Washington;  he  was  fresh  from 
legislation;  he  had  beeu  associated  with  public  men  every  day;  he  was 
rather  bright  froiu  a  political  stand[)oint.  General  Davis  had  been  a 
long  time  out  of  i)ublic  life  ;  he  did  not  evince  nearly  as  much  familiarity 
with  national  topics  as  Colonel  Muldrow.  Colonel  Muldrow  was  the  best 
and  most  popular  speaker.  Then  the  general  would  state  that  he  had 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  for  the  sake 
of  his  dear  constituents ;  that  he  was  forced  to  run.  Colonel  Muldrow 
told  a  number  of  anecdotes,  and  I  might  almost  say  that  he  laughed 
him  to  death  ])olitically — ridiculed  him.  Colonel  Muldrow  had  nuide  a 
good  Representative;  he  had  atteuded  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  had 
attended  to  his  corresi>ondeuce  with  them ;  had  furnished  them  docn- 
nients. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  was  the  most  popular  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If 
you  will  answer  why  it  was  that  you  beat  your  competitor,  you  will  have 
]ny  answer  as  to  why  it  was  that  Colonel  Muldrow  beat  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  the  most  votes. — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Garland.  In  the  paper  I  see  there  is  something  said  as  to 
the  general's  violence  of  temper.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A. 
1  think  it  had  this  to  do  with  it :  General  Davis,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
war,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  the  gen- 
eral did  not  tlrink  all  the  blood  that  was  spilled  before  breakfast. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Had  he  pr<nnised  to  do  that  ? — A.  The  colonel  charged  it  on  him, 
sir.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  general  promised  that ; 
but  I  will  say  this  :  the  general's  war  record  was  not  considered  very 
brilliant.  Colonel  Muldi-ow  charged  that  he  had  not  stood  by  them,  but 
had  retreated. 

Q.  After  getting  them  into  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  getting  them  into 
it.     I  Avas  a  young  man  then ;  too  young  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  (reueral  Davis  is  a  EepubUcan,  and  made  his  last 
campaign  as  a  Ilepublican;  did  he  ever  announce  that  he  was  a  Eepub- 
lican  ? — A.  Allow  me  to  say,  Senator,  that  your  style  of  examination  is 
affirmative ;  I  cannot  accept  your  statement  of  what  I  said.  I  said 
he  was  a  quasi  Bepublican ;  in  other  words,  his  friends  were  throAV- 
ing  out  a  sort  of  drag-net  to  catch  as  many  Radical  vote-;,  as  many  Dem- 
ocratic votes,  as  many  Greenback  votes  as  possible.  He  was  running  as 
a  Republican,  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  Greeubacker. 
•  Q.  Did  you  hear  his  speeches  ? — A.  I  did  not,  su\ 

Q.  How,  tlien,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  his 
speeches  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  his  speeches  were  pureh'  in  the  inter- 
est of  an  immense  issue  of  greenbacks — to  fill  the  people's  pockets  with, 
money.  I  think  he  and  Colonel  Muldrow  devoted  most  of  their  talk  to 
that  issue. 

Q.  He  wanted  more  money  than  Muldrow,  you  think  ? — A.  Xow  it  was 
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uiiglity  liarcl  to  say  "svLo  wanted  it  most,  ]\Iuld^o^y,  or  Davis,  or  tlie  peo- 
ple tliey  were  talking  to. 

Q.  "Was  it  not  complained  against  tlie  general,  as  mncli  as  anything, 
that  he  was  trying  to  get  the  negro  vote? — A.  I  think  I  ha^'e  stated  the 
trne  objection  to  him. 

Q.  AVhen  you  t<ay  he  was  seeking  Eepublican  A'otes,  you  mean  negro 
votes  1' — A.  1  make  a  distinction,  you  will  remember,  between  Eadicals 
and  Republicans.  I  think  there  are  many  Republicans  there  noAv ;  a 
good  many  negroes  are  liepublicans  ;  some  of  the  white  peoi)le  are  Ee- 
X)ublicans.    The  Eadical  party  is  dead. 

Q.  Was  General  Davis  trying  to  <^Qt  Eepublican  votes  or  Eadical 
votes  ? — A.  He  was  trying  to  get  everybody's  that  he  could  i)ossibly  in- 
Huence. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  all  the  time  claimed  to  be  as  much  a  Dem- 
ocrat as  everf — A.  I  know  that  he  claimed  to  have  been  kicked  out  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  he  not  claim  to  have  been  kicked  out  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir — far  longer  ago  than  that;  he  claimed  to  have  been 
kicked  out  of  the  Democratic  i)arty  as  far  back  as  1839. 

Q.  You  thiidi  if  a  man  should  say  that  John  Brown  was  a  good  man, 
and  his  movements  at  Harpei's  Ferry  commendable,  that  Avould  be  an 
incendiary  speech? — A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  saj'  if  a  man  shoidd  go  into  my  country 
and  eulogize  John  Brown  as  a  good  man  and  a  patriot,  and  regret  that 
he  did  not  kill  the  women  and  children,  and  carry  out  the  good  work 
which  he  had  begun,  but  which  was  not  finished,  and  say  that  our  negro 
population  ought  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  left  it  off,  burn  our 
houses,  and  destroy  our  x)roperty,  and  kill  our  wives  and  children,  I 
should  say  that  was  an  incendiary  speech. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  such  soit  of  a  speech  ? — A.  I  heard  Sen- 
ator Lamar  say  this  morning  that  he  did. 

Q.  Xever  mind  Senator  Lamar;  did  you  ever  hear  a  speech  of  that 
sort  ? — A.  I  heard  Barry,  a  member  of  Congress  (he  represented  my  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  and  was  succeeded  here  l)y  Mr.  Money) 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  speech  of  that  kind  ? — A.  It  was  about  as  incen- 
diary. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  killing  women  and  children? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  threw  that  in  by  way  of  aggravation? — A.  Xo,  sir;  byway 
of  explanation  of  what  I  considered  an  incendiary  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  source,  or  read  in  any  history,  that 
John  Brown  intended  to  kill  women  and  children? — A.  Xo,  sir;  and  I 
never  heard  from  any  source  or  read  in  anj'  history  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  kill  women  and  children. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  heard  or  read  that  he  did. — A.  I  never 
read  that  he  did  or  that  he  did  not.  History  is  silent  ui)on  that  point ; 
what  he  did  intend  may  be  inferred  from  his  acts. 

Q.  And  you  infer  that  he  did  ? — A.  1  infer  that  he  went  on  a  mission 
of  murder;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  committee  sent  out  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  matter  reported  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  So,  if  a  man  should  say  that  John  Bro^^^l  acted  justifiably,  you 
would  infer  that  he  was  advocating  the  killing  of  women  and  children? — 
A.  I  would  infer  that  he  was  a  simpleton — a  man  without  sense. 

Q.  Have  I  not  understood  you  to  say  as  much  as  that  there  are  some 
good  people  in  Mississii)pi  who  are  Eepublicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are. 
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Q.  Have  yon  no  bad  i^eople  in  ^Fississippi  who  are  not  Ropnblicnns  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Ave  have  thieves,  mnrclerers,  and  bad  men  generally,  who 
are  not  Ivepnbbcans. 

Q.  Yon  tliink  that  any  man  of  a  national  re]mtati(ni,  wlio  was  a  Ke- 
pnbliean,  eonhl  yo  do\vn  there,  and  they  wonld  listen  to  liis  si)eecli  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  even  if  he  was  not  a  man  of  national  re])ntation;  bnt 
if  lie  were  a  man  of  national  reputation  he  wonld  liavc  a  larger  crowd 
come  out  to  hear  him,  of  course. 

Q.  Still  you  would  claim  the  right  to  criticise  his  si^eech  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  AVould  yon  claim  any  right  to  curtail 

The  AViTNESS,  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  curtail? 

Q.  To  prevent  him  from  making  such  a  speech. — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  some  people  in  your  State  make  such  a  claim  ? — A.  I  think 
the  people  of  our  State  recognize  freedom  of  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  that  all  over  the  State  of  Mississippi  a  man  can  make 
any  sort  of  speech  he  cliooses  ? — A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  there,  as  else- 
where, a  nmn  can  go  so  far,  can  speak  so  bitterly  and  nnjustitiably,  that 
it  is  not  dilhcult  to  create  a  brawl,  to  arouse  hostility  towards  him. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  no  desire  to  abridge  the  riglit  of  colored  men  to 
vote? — A.  Xone  whatever;  on  tlie  contrary  they  desire  to  see hiai  vote, 
and  I  will  tell  you,  further,  in  my  judgment  the  reason  why :  it  increases 
their  representati<ni  in  Congress.  I  believe  that  is  the  ])riucipal  reason 
at  this  time.  They  think  under  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  it  is 
a  right  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  mean  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  possible  to  prevent  the  negro  from  voting,  and  at 
the  same  tiiue  not  lose  that  increase  of  representation,  what  then? — A. 
You  are  supi)Osing  an  imi)ossibility. 

Q.  Certainly  I  ask  a  hy[)othetical  question. — A.  I  hope  you  will  not 
assume  an  impossibility ;  though  repeat  your  question  and  I  will  answer  it. 

Q.  I  say,  suppose  it  was  possible  for  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  retain 
their  jnvsent  representation,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  might 
prevent  the  negro  from  voting,  what  would  be  their  sentiment  on  that 
question? — A.  I  believe  the  majority  of  our  people  would  concur  in  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  that  question;  but  I  woidd  be, 
and  I  think  our  people  would  be,  opposed  to  taking  the  right  of  suffrage 
from  the  negro. 

(^.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  representation? — A.  I  think  so,  sir; 
and  I  believe  your  own  intelligence  will  suggest  the  reason  why. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  reason  ? — A.  I  think  it  necessary  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights;  take  from  them  that  right,  and  you  virtually  enslave 
them.  We  have  made  them  free,  and  I  believe  it  is  right  to  protect 
them;  I  believe  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  between  the  white  men 
and  the  black  nu-n  of  ]Mississi])]»i.  I  think  it  necessary  to  every  good 
government  that  there  sh<nd(l  be  two  parties  in  the  State;  I  believe 
there  will  be  two  i)arties  in  Mississii)pi,  but  T  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  determine  a  man's  politics  by  the  color  of  his  skin. 

(}.  You  believe  it  is  better  for  an  ignorant  ]nan  to  vote,  even  if  he 
votes  wrong  occasionally,  than  not  to  vote  at  all  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is 
easier  to  educate  the  i)e<>ple  politically  than  in  any  other  way.  Take 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  instance;  I  believe  that  ante  bcJInm  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  were  the  best  educated  people,  politically,  in  the  Avhole 
country.  There  were  many  men  in  that  State  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  who  could  enter  into  a  sensible  discussion  with  you  in  regard 
to  almost  any  i)olitical  measure.    This  was  because  such  men  as  Bell 
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and  Bro^ni,  and  others  like  tliem,  Avliose  names  are  familiar  to  you, 
stumped  the  State  every  campaign,  educating-  tlie  people.  I  l)elieve 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  Avill  be  able  to  educate  the  black 
people  of  our  State  politically.  Under  the  Kadical  regime  they  were  in- 
structed not  to  come  out  to  Democratic  meetings.  They  organized  their 
campaigns  in  secrecy.  It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Radical  leaders 
to  give  them  a  political  education.  The  negroes  being-  free,  and  there 
being  no  fear  of  their  freedom  being-  taken  from  them,  I  think  they  are 
beginning-  to  recognize  the  white  i)cople  of  the  South  as  their  friends, 
and  we  believe  that  we  can  utilize  them. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  with  so  large  a  number  of  colored  men  in 
your  State  so  few  of  them  vote  ? — A.  It  is  the  easiest  question  in  the 
world.  Fu'st,  why  do  you  assume  that  so  few  of  them  do  vote?  A  thou- 
sand Azotes  were  cast  in  our  country.  I  do  not  hold  that  they  were  all 
cast  by  whites ;  I  hold  that  a  large  portion  of  them  were  cast  by  colored 
men. 

Q.  What  proportion? — A.  I  cannot  tell;  I  did  not  go  to  the  difierent 
boxes  of  the  county  and  watch. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  half  of  the  vote  cast  in  your  county  was  cast 
by  colored  men  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  it  likely  that  two-thirds, 
possibly  three-fourths  of  the  ballots  cast  in  our  county  were  cast  by 
white  men.    I  cannot  be  more  definite  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  colored  Aote  of  the  county  is ? — A.  I  can 
only  ajiproximate  it ;  I  think  about  <'3,500. 

Q.  Then,  if  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast  in  your  county  were  white, 
you  only  had  al)out  250  colored  men  out  of  the  whole  ? — A.  I  have  stated 
al>out  the  proportion  that  I  thought  voted  at  the  last  election.  I  have 
further  stated  that  in  the  county  there  are  about  3,500  negro  voters.  I 
think  I  can  explain  to  you  why  the  vote  was  so  small.  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  give  you  an  aljsolutely  correct  solution,  but  I  will  give  you  my 
belief.  To-  begin  Avith,  in  the  last  election  we  had  been  scourged  with 
yellow  fever,  and  the  i)eople  were  in  a  state  of  excitement.  At  that 
time,  again,  they  were  laboring  under  great  financial  depression.  These 
things  prevented  their  feeling  as  lively  and  active  an  interest  in  politics 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  felt.  In  addition  to  that  fact,  this  was 
what  might  properly  be  termed  an  "  off  election."  There  were  but  two 
candidates  before  the  jieople.  To  illustrate :  Let,  in  our  county,  two 
men  be  running  for  sheriff,  each  of  whom  has  his  brothers  and  cousins, 
and  other  relatives,  and  many  friends;  two  others  are  running  for  rep- 
resentatives, still  others  for  justice  of  the  i^eace,  and  others  for  other 
offices.  All  these  candidates,  with  all  their  relatives  and  friends,  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  the  campaign,  would  excite  an  interest  which  ramifies 
and  circulates  through  the  entire  county ;  the  com])etition  results  in  a 
large  vote.  But  when  there  are  but  two  candidates  before  the  people  no 
such  widespread  interest  is  felt.  At  the  last  election  a  large  number  of 
people  failed  even  to  register,  not  only  a  large  number  of  whites,  but  a 
large  number  of  blacks  ;  and  in  our  State  registering  is  a  iirerequisite  to 
voting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  registry  was  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  not  quite 
one-half. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  voted  in  your  county  in  the  fall  of 
1870  ? — A.  I  don't  think  any  human  being  could  tell  you  how  many  col- 
ored people  voted  in  my  county  in  1870 ;  I  know  I  could  not,  unless  I 
had  an  ageiit  at  each  one  of  the  polls  to  count  them  as  they  came  up 
and  voted. 

Q.  ^^'hat  is  the  total  voting  population? — A.  It  approximates  five 
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tliousand;  possibly  a  few  over  or  under.     I  think  General  Davis's  esti- 
mate was  sometliino-  lar<ier  than  it  should  be. 

Q.  Then,  in  187(),  there  wt^re  certainly  three  thousand  voters  inyour 
county  who  did  not  xotQ  ? — A.  I  have  stated  the  facts,  and  youliave 
stated  facts,  the  deduction  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Can  you  liive  any  reason  why  the  colored  i)eoi)le  did  not  vote  in 
187(>  ? — A.  I  think  so.  As  I  said,  the  Kadical  party,  in  187.">,  had  been 
defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dra<iOons;  the  scallawajis  and  cari)et-ba^gers 
had  been  reduced  to  the  ranks;  many  of  them  had  left  the  State;  they 
had  no  oruanization,  no  leadership.  In  1870  the  colored  ])0])ulation 
which  you  aie  incjuirin-;-  about  were  realizinji'  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic jtarty  did  not  propose  to  treat  them  with  any  injustice  ;  they  were 
be^yinninji-  to  recognize  that  fact — to  feel  ami  appreciate  that  oiu-  people 
did  not  wish  to  rob  them  of  any  of  their  rights ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Democratic  i)arty  were  conferring  a  great  many  benefits  upon  them. 

Q.  In  short,  you  mean  that  they  voluntarily  staid  at  home  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  fear  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  We  had  no  excitement 
in  1870 — no  killing,  no  fighting,  no  great  deal  of  speaking.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  colored  population  is  growing-  into  accord  Anth  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

Q.  You  had  some  trouble  in  1875 ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  had  something-  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Xor  in  1878  ? — A.  I  might  say  yes,  and  I  might  say  no ;  there  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  moral  effect  in  the  tovra  where  I  live.  Previous  to  the 
election  of  1875  I  think  that  a  few  negroes  were  killed  and  several  were 
wounded.  A^■hat  moral  effects  a  given  state  of  facts  will  produce  ou  the 
colored  population  you  can  judge  and  answer  just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  colored  population  of  Lowndes  County 
is  ? — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  I  don't  remember  the  population;  but  I  think  I  could 
approximate  it ;  the  vote  is  about  3,500. 

Q.  In  1870  the  population  is  set  down  as  follows :  Blacks,  2,332 ;  whites, 
7,480.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  be  about  the  population  now? — A.  I 
reckon  there  may  l)e  some  increase;  I  don't  know;  I  have  given  no  atten- 
tion to  statistics  of  that  character. 

Q.  You  said  you  tlumght  there  might  have  been  some  iiTegularities 
in  the  election  ? — A.  1  tliiidc  it  possible. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  of  any? — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge ;  I  simply  say  I  do  not  think  it  improbable  in  any  State  in 
the  country. 

i}.  I  did  not  know  but  you  referred  to  some  particular  thing  that  you 
knew  about  ? — A.  ( ),  no ;  I  stated  that  generally  where  men  are  inter- 
ested in  elections  these  irregularities  are  liable  to  occiu". 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  prosecutions  there  on  that  account  ? — A.  I 
have  heard  that  in  the  Federal  court  there  were  two  i)rosecutions ;  I 
have  heard  of  only  two. 

Q.  Those  i)rosecutions  were  for  some  irregularity  at  the  polls  ? — A. 
Y^es,  sir ;  for  some  irregularities  connected  with  the  ballot-box,  with  the 
particulars  of  which  I  am  not  tamiliar.  There  is  one  question  you  asked 
which,  witii  your  ])ermission,  I  would  like  to  ansAver.  The  question  was 
asked  Captain  Field  about  the  taxation  of  the  State — whether  it  had 
been  greatly  reduced.     1  think  I  can  state  to  you 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  think  this  committee  have  anything  to  do 
-with  that.  I  (juestioned  it  only  as  a  matter  of  cross-examination,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  bring  out  anything  further. 

By  ]Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  lu  reference  to  the  smalluess  of  the  vote  in  Lowndes  County ;  was 
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tliere  a  Greenback  ticket  there  at  all  in  tliat  county? — A.  It  is  the 
worst  Greenback  county  iu  the  coimtry ;  they  were  all  Greenback  men. 
Muldrow  and  I)a^is  were  Greenbackers.  I  think  both  said  to  the  peo- 
ple tliey  wanted  Congress  to  issue  more  greenbacks,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple more  money;  they  sympathized  witli  their  impoverished  condition, 
and  thought  that  greenbacks  would  relieve  their  necessities  and  wants. 
There  was  no  party  of  that  character  in  our  county. 

Q.  There  was  no  organized  Greenback  party  in  your  county  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  was  an  organized  Democratic  party? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Colonel  Muldi'ow  was  the  nominee  of  that  party  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  "off  election." — A.  The  election 
year  when  there  is  no  State  election. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  the  State  election,  when  there  were  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  representatives,  &c.,  the 
largest  number  of  people  came  out  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  I 
should  explain  to  you  that  immediately  before  this  Congressional  election 
there  was  an  election  when  there  was  a  full  ^■ote  in  our  State ;  that  was 
at  the  State  election.  In  our  State  the  State  election  is  not  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Congressional  election. 
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ALFKED  FAIRFAX. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 1879. 

Alfred  Fairfax  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Question.  ^Muit  is  yonr  ag-e  ? — Answer.  Thirty-seven  years. 

Q.  AVliere  is  your  residence? — A.  In  Tensas  Parish. 

Q.  How  k)ng  have  yon  resided  in  that  parish  i — A.  About  eighteen 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  i)rofession  ?^— A.  I  am  a  minister  of  tlie 
gospel. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination? — A.  The  Baptist  denomination. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  a  minister  of  that  denomination? — A. 
Since  1800. 

i}.  Were  you  in  charge  of  a  church? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  did  you  belong  ? — X.  To  the  EepubUcan 
party. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  acted  with  the  Eepubliean  party? — A.  Ever 
since  1808. 

Q.  A  difficulty  occurred  at  yonr  house  last  October.  ISTow,  you  can 
state  to  the  conuuittee  what  occurred  there  at  that  time  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles. — A.  Tiie  first  thing  I  noticed  of  any  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party  to  create  any  trouble  there  was 
on  Saturday,  October  5,  the  day  which  had  been  set  a.side  for  the  Repub- 
lican convention  to  meet  at  Saint  Joseph.  I  live  at  A\'aterproof,  about 
15  miles  from  Saint  Joseph,  and  on  that  morning  I  went  up  to  Siiint 
Joseph  with  the  rest  of  the  delegation  from  that  end  of  the  parish.  We 
arrived  there  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  On  getting  there  we  found 
quite  an  excitement  among  the  delegations  that  had  reached  there  be- 
fore we  got  there.  ]Most  of  the  delegations  that  had  come  there  came 
to  me  and  said  there  was  quite  an  excitement  in  town;  that  the  Democrats 
had  been  threatenhig  them  all  the  morning  that  ifthey  nominated  a  ticket 
they  sliould  not  I'k^ct  it.  I  said  I  thought  tliere  would  be  no  trouble  of  that 
kind.  They  (the  Democrats)  said  we  should  not  put  Stewart  and  Jackson 
upon  the  ticket,  and  I  said  to  the  Democrats,  ''You  need  not  trouble  your- 
selves about  tliat;  we  came  here  to  nominate  aticket,  and  we  will  nominate 
one ;  and  more  than  that,  we  will  nominate  one  that  is  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties." Mr.  liryant  was  chairman  of  tlie  execiuive  committee,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  I  told  them  a  fter  a  wliile  that  I  would  look  for  him,  and  if  he 
was  in  town  I  would  find  him.  So  I  went  up  town  and  liunted  and 
inquired  around,  and  finally  I  ascertained  that  he  was  at  the  hous<3  of 
I\Ir.  Cordill,  the  parish  Judge.  I  went  there  and  went  in.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Cordill,  and  Mr.  Saxe  were  there.  I  went  in,  and  after  siK^akingto 
them  all  around  I  remarked  to  Mr.  r>ryant  that  I  thought  he  had  treated 
me  nice  in  not  answering  a  letter  that  I  had  Avritten  him  in  regai\l  to 
the  convention.    But  as  I  went  in  I  heard  ]Mr.  Cordill  say,  "  I  do  not 
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intoud  to  accept  any  place  on  yonr  ticket."  I  turned  tlien  to  Mr.  Cor- 
dill  and  I  said,  "Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  accept 
anyplace  on  the  Eepublicau  ticket?"  and  he  said,  "Yes,  Fairfax;  I 
said  so."  I  asked  him  why;  what  was  the  matter.  "Well,"  says  he, 
"  Fairfax,  all  that  I  luive  got  is  here  in  this  parish,  and  I  want  to  live 
here,  and  I  know  if  I  was  to  run  on  that  ticket  I  would  be  killed,  aiul  I 
don't  i)ropose  to  set  myself  up  as  a  target  to  be  shot  at  and  kave  my 
body  filled  with  bullets.  I  don't  think  that  Bryant  treated  me  right  in 
the  beginning,  and  of  course  1  will  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  party."  I  did  not  say  anything  more  to  Cordill  at  that  time.  ^Nlr. 
Saxe  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  There  is  no  use  of  your  tr;singto  nominate 
any  ticket  here,  because  you  cannot  elect  it."  I  said,  "  Why  ? "  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  we  don't  propose  to  be  misrepresented  any  longer;  we  don't 
intend  to  be  imposed  on  by  ignorant  men  that  can't  represent  us  in  the 
legislature."  1  said,  "  Mr.  Saxe,  we  do  not  intend  to  nominate  or  elect 
any  man  on  our  ticket  who  is  incompetent  or  ignorant ;  we  propose  to 
get  on  good  men,  and  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  parish.  We  shall 
not  put  any  strangers  on,  or  ignorant  men."  "  W  ell,"  says  he,  "  we 
want  such  men  as  Cordill  and  other  such  men  that  I  can  name."  I  said, 
"  Well,  we  proposed  to  put  Cordill  on,  but  he  does  not  want  to  run."  I 
said,  "  You  know  we  are  in  the  majority,  and  if  we  nominate  a  ticket  w6 
can  elect  it.  Xow,"  says  I,  "  if  we  take  such  men  as  Cordill,  and  men 
like  him  that  are  acceptable  to  all  parties,  then  can't  we  vote  together?" 
"  Xo,"  says  he ;  "  that  would  be  dictating  to  us,  and  we  don't  propose  to 
allow  you  to  dictate  to  us."  I  said,  "  You  don't  propose  to  allow  us  to 
go  to  the  polls;  is  that  what  you  mean?"  Says  he,  "I  don't  mean  ex- 
actly that ;  but  we  don't  propose  to  let  you  elect  anybody."  "  Xow,"  says 
I,  "I  propose  to  put  on  Cordill  and  some  other  man  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  both  parties,  and  yet  you  say  you  will  not  accept  the  ticket. 
Now,"  says  I,  "  I  understand  that  opposition  is  against  Republicanism, 
and  not  as  you  say,  against  incompetency."  Says  he,  "Anything  that 
lias  the  name  of  Eepublicanism  attached  to  it  as  become  contaminated." 
Says  I,  "  If  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  force  on  us  it  is  about  time  for 
the  colored  people  to  quit  this  country,"  and  I  said  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  stay  here  any  longer,  so  I  got  u^),  and  myself  and  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Ladd  went  down  to  the  court-house.  Mr.  Bryant  said  to  me, 
"  Fairfax,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this  thing."  I  asked  him  wliy. 
"Well,"  says  he,  "things  look  bad,  and  I  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  it."  "Pshaw,"  says,  I,  "I  think  they  are  only  going  to  try  and 
blutt'us."  Says  I,  "We  can  call  the  convention  together."  He  told  me 
that  Reeves  and  Saxe  were  talking  to  him  about  it  this  morning,  and 
Reeves  said  to  him  that  as  president  of  the  convention  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  leader,  and  if  he  went  to  work  and  put  up  a  ticket  against 
theirs  that  he  would  be  the  first  man  to  be  killed,  and  that  his  body 
would  be  a  target  for  one  hundred  bullets  to  go  through.  "Well,"  says 
I,  after  he  told  me  this,  "  we  must  nominate  a  good  ticket,  and  I  don't 
think  anything  of  the  kind  will  happen."  We  went  to  the  court-house 
and  called  the  convention  to  order,  but  there  was  not  a  white  man  to  be 
seen  about  the  court-house.  As  we  went  to  the  court-house  we  met 
some  officers  of  the  court-house  coming  out.  Every  white  man  had 
locked  up  his  room  and  gone  off.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  that. 
The  delegation  assembled,  and  after  the  convention  Avas  called  it  was  seen 
that  there  were  no  white  men  round,  and  none  that  would  accept  a  posi- 
tion on  the  ticket.  It  then  popped  into  my  mind  that  this  is  just  an  effort 
to  make  us  nominate  a  coloretl  ticket.  Saxe  had  charged  on  us  before  that 
we  were  drawing  the  color  line,  which  I  denied,  and  I  thought  this  was  an 
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attempt  t(^inako  us  do  it.  I  sat  down  then  and  wrote  a  resolution  (T  believe 
you  jientlenien  Icnow  what  the  resolution  is ;  it  has  been  introduced  in  evi- 
dence), and  1  otiered  it  to  the  convention.  It  was  to  tlie  effect  that  a 
couunittceof  tive  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
of  the  Democrats  to  see  if  we  could  make  a  ticket  that  would  be  accept- 
al)le  to  all  parties.  The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the 
foUowin.u-  week,  which  wtmld  be  the  fourteenth.  After  that  I  went  to 
the  olilice  of  Colonel  Kceves  and  informed  him  that  Ave  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  like  connnittee  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats, 
to  see  if  we  could  make  a  ticket  that  W(mld  be  accei)table  to  all  i)arties, 
so  that  no  trouble  would  be  had.  I  asked  him  if  tlie  committee  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Democrats,  and  if  he  thou<2,ht  the  Democrats  would 
meet  us.  He  said  he  thoujiht  tliey  would;  and  appointed  jMonday,  the 
7th  of  October,  as  the  day  on  which  they  would  meet.  ]N[yself  and  the 
rest  of  the  delej;ates  returned  home  that  Saturday  evenin«4-,  and  on 
Monday  I  went  back  to  Saint  Joseydi  again,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walker.  I 
saw  Cordill  ajiain  that  day  before  the  connnittee  met.  lie  told  some 
one  to  tell  me  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  met  him  at  a  boarding-house 
(Mr.  Buckingham's),  and  I  said,  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  concluded 
not  to  have  anything-  to  do  with  the  party?"  "Xo,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
go  any  larther  with  it,  for  I  am  satistied  that  what  they  have  done  in 
other  parishes  they  will  do  in  this  parish."  I  said,  "  What  is  that  ? " 
"Well,"  says  he,  ''you  know  very  well  how  they  have  been  bull-doz- 
ing in  other  i)arishes,"  and,  he  says,  "I  would  advise  you  as  a  friend 
not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  convention."  He  says,  "If 
I  was  you  I  wouhl  go  away  and  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it."  I 
said  I  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  I  said  I  had  been  nominated 
on  the  Ilepublican  ticket  for  Congress,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  make 
the  canvass  if  possible,  and  not  back  down  unless  those  threats  were  put 
into  execution.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say."  I  left 
him  and  went  down  to  JNfasonic  Hall,  where  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  met.  When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Eeeves  said 
to  them  that  a  connnittee  of  live,  on  the  part  of  the  Itepublicans,  had 
been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. ^Ir.  Saxe,  secretary  of  the  Democratic  committee,  moved  that 
the  chairman.  Colonel  Keeves,  be  instructed  to  inform  the  llepublicans 
that  they  (the  Democrats)  did  not  want  any  conference.  I  Avas  present 
and  heard  the  report,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Eeeves  came  to  me  and 
told  us  what  he  had  l)een  instructed  to  do.  I  did  not  make  any  res])ouse 
at  all.  He  went  back  to  the  chair,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  nomi- 
nations. A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  recounnend  the  names  of 
men  for  the  dirterent  nominations.  That  report  was  submitted,  and  it 
v.as  an  out  and  out  white  ticket  which  they  nominated.  They  called  on 
the  chairman  to  address  the  convention  after  the  ticket  was  nominated. 
He  siiid  the\'  had  nominated  a  good  ticket,  and  the  ticket  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties.  "We  have  got  on  the  ticket,"  he  says,  "men 
that  you"  (referring  to  us  I\ei)ublican.s)  "have  had  with  you,  and  if  they 
were  acceptable  to  yon  then,  they  nuist  be  acceptable  to  you  now."  He 
says,  "  We  liave  ma<le  a  good  ticket." 

Q.  He  referred  to  Cordill  andEegister? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  says,  "The 
ticket  nuist,  shall,  and  will  be  elected,  cost  Avhat  it  will;  we  will  elect 
it  though  we  have  to  wade  through  tire  to  do  it ;  and  Avliere  is  the  man 
that  would  dare  oppose  the  election  of  the  ticket  we  have  Just  nomi- 
nated? 1  wouhl  like  to  see  him."  In  nniking  that  remark,  "I  would 
like  to  see  him,"  he  left  the  chair,  stepped  out  from  behind  the  desk,  and 
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sfiys,  "  Where  is  he  ?  I  would  like  to  see  liim."  And  tlien,  glancing 
around  the  room,  he  saw  me,  and  pointing  to  me  witli  his  linger,  said, 
"There  is  the  great  Ajax  of  his  race,  and  I  know  he  will  not  do  it;  he 
is  too  sensible.  1  make  no  declaration  of  war,"  says  he;  "we  will  not 
liurt  anyone,  unless  there  is  opposition  to  tlie  ticket  we  have  just  nomi- 
nated; but  if  there  is  opposition  in  the  way,  we  will  quietly  remove  it." 
After  he  had  got  through  with  his  remarks  they  moved  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  everybody  was  removed  except  those  who  had  a 
right  there.  In  that  executive  session  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
see  the  colored  men,  to  see  if  any  ettbrts  would  be  made  on  our  part  to 
get  up  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  theirs,  and  if  so  it  would  be  a  declaration 
of  war.  After  that  myself  and  Bland  and  Levy  were  standing  there, 
and  Mi:  Levy  was  called  out ;  he  said  he  did  not  think  they  were  get- 
ting fair  play,  but  that  he  would  get  up  a  ticket.  We  remained  in  Saint 
Joseph  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  nothing  said  to  me  of 
that  kind.     After  we  got  through  there  we  returned  back  home. 

I  heard  nothing  more  until  Thursday  of  that  week  ;  then  a  friend  told 
me  that  Dr.  Andrews  said  to  him  that  Fairfax  Avas  making  himself  so 
energetic  in  this  campaign  that  he  would  be  missed  some  night,  and  no- 
body would  know  where  he  was.  On  Saturday,  the  12th,  I  met  Dr. 
Andrews  at  the  post-office,  and  I  said,  "Doctor,  I  heard  that  you  made 
a  singular  remark  in  regard  to  my  being  missed  from  here."  "  Yes,"  he 
said  lie  had ;  but  he  said,  "  I  did  not  make  this  remark  as  being  ex- 
pressive of  my  own  sentiments,  because  I  don't  favor  anything  of  tlie 
kind.  I  am  opposed  to  bulldozing,  and  always  was.  But,"  he  said,  "  I 
made  the  remark  from  what  I  have  actually  learned."  Said  I,  "  Did 
you  make  that  remark  from  what  you  have  actually  heard"?"  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "from  what  1  have  actually  heard."  That  was  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  12th.  I  noticed  nothing  more  until  late  Saturday  evening,  when 
an  old  lady,  living  back  on  Tensas  Eiver  (she  is  living  there  now,  and, 
therefore,  I  would  not  like  to  give  her  name),  said  to  me  that  some  men 
were  coming  out  there  some  night,  and  were  intending  to  take  me  away. 
My  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Kennedy,  who  got  shot  in  my  house,  passed 
about  sundown.  I  called  him  in  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard.  I 
said,  "Dan,  I  think  I  had  better  get  some  one  to  stay  with  me  at  night 
until  after  the  troubles  are  over,  and,"  says  I,  "  I  would  like  to  have 
you  stay  at  night."  He  said  he  would,  but  he  would  have  to  go  home 
iirst.  His  bouse  was  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  mine. 
He  went  home,  and  came  back  again  just  a  little  after  dark.  I  had  told 
liim  what  I  had  heard  before  I  bad  made  the  arrangement  for  him  to 
stay.  He  came  back  and  said,  "  Fairfax,  those  men  are  coming  up  here 
to-night."  Says  he,  "  I  just  met  Doc.  Bethel  out  on  the  levee,  and  he  is 
just  from  Waterproof,  and  he  says  early  this  evening  they  commenced 
quarantine,  and  everybody  outside  of  the  quarantine  will  be  kei)t  out. 
He  said  he  had  dodged  around  until  dark,  and  after  dark  he  and  Young 
were  standing  there,  and  Mr.  Davidson  came  by  the  quarantine  guards 
and  said  to  them,  '  There  will  be  some  men  along  here  after  a  while,  and 
they  will  be  dressed  so  that  you  will  not  know  them  ;  but  you 
need,  not  ask  them  any  questions  nor  stop  them,  but  just  let  them 
pass.'"  Dan  then  told  me,  "I  think  they  are  the  men  who  are  going  to 
CO  ne  to  your  house  to  get  you."  I  said,  "  Dan,  I  expei-t  it  is,  and  I  will 
not  stay  here."  I  went  across  to  Mr.  Lewis's  house,  and  William  Single- 
ton came  over.  My  brother  and  Fleming  Branch  staid  there  at  my 
house.  While  we  were  sitting  down  in  the  house  talking  the  matter 
over,  I  said  to  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  "  I  guess  you  ladies  had  better 
go  away  somewhere  else,  for  those  men  might  come  here  to-night,  and 
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if  tbey  do,  it  would  be  better  for  you  ladies  uot  to  be  here."  ^\y  wife 
then  naid,  "Mrs.  Ladd,  you  had  better  j;o."  ]\Iy  wife  said  she  had  been 
feelin<>;  bad  all  day,  and  she  would  stay,  and  ]\Irs.  Ladd  said  she  would 
not  ji'O.  Well,  we  were  sitting'  down  in  the  house  talkin<i,'  what  we  had 
better  do,  and,  if  the  men  came  there,  how  we  had  better  be  located  iu 
tlie  house,  and  we  planned  it  all  out — how  I  should  i^o  out  the  back  door 
if  they  came,  «!v:c.  My  wife  said  she  would  j;o  to  bed.  The  house  had 
an  L  to  it,  and  she  Avent  down  in  the  L.  She  stopped  there  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  she  came  and  said,  "  There  is  a  S(piad  of  men  cominj? 
with  <;uns!"  ]\Irs.  Ladd  ran  to  the  front  door,  and  1  ran  into  the  hall. 
She  said,  "  Who  is  that  ?"  and  nobody  answered,  and  then  she  said  ajLjain, 
"  Who  is  that  ?  What  do  you  want  'i  "  Finally,  some  one  said,  "  We  want 
Fairfax,"  and  then  they  ran  up  on  the  .nailery.  My  j^jun  was  in  the  hall, 
and  as  I  passed  into  the  kit<'hen  a  man  ])ushed  the  door  open  and  rushed 
in  by  Mrs.  Ladd,  and  as  I  j^ot  into  the  kitchen  door  he  tired  at  me.  The 
party  commenced  outside  shootiui;"  through  the  windows  and  sides  of 
the  house,  and  as  I  was  standing  in  the  kitchen-door,  a  woman 
got  me  and  i)ulled  me  out  that  way,  and  then  I  went  on  out 
the  back  door.  Our  house  was  about  two  hundreil  yards  from  the 
river,  and  there  was  a  road  that  led  back  from  the  river,  and  I  went 
through  that  lane  and  up  to  a  neighbor's  house,  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  jny  wife, 
and  little  girl  had  passed  into  another  room.  We  all  went  to  the  same 
house  that  night.  In  going  up  to  that  house  I  met  there  three  or  four  other 
colored  men.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  my  house ;  that  I  had 
heard  some  hollering  as  1  left,  and  1  called  to  my  brother  and  some 
others  to  go  back  with  me,  but  they  would  not;  and  when  I  got  to  the 
house  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  go  home,  for  I  had  heard  some  hollering. 
They  said  that  if  1  was  l)oun(l  to  go  ba(;k  they  would  go  with  me.  There 
were  about  a  half  a  dozen  of  us  by  this  time,  and  we  went  back,  but 
found  no  one  there.  We  saw  blood  on  the  floor,  and  windows  all  shot 
with  bullets,  and  one  side  of  the  house.  Before  I  had  left  the  house 
there  was  at  least  tifty  men  around  there.  I  went  from  there  to  another 
brother's-ln-law  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Campbells,  and  staid  there  all 
night.  I  went  back  again  on  Sunday  morning,  and  went  by  Mr.  Lewis's, 
where  this  man  Singleton  was  lying  shot.  Dr.  xVndrews  and  Dr.  AYails 
were  there,  ^\'llile  we  were  there  a  buggy  passed  down  the  road  with 
]\ir.  Cordill  and  Mr.  Saxe  in  it.  They  went  to  Waterproof,  and  I  Aveut 
on  home. 

Q.  What  time  was  that ! — A.  That  was  about  suimse  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  story. — A.  After  they  had  gone  on  down  past  my 
house  to  Waterproof  it  was  said  they  had  guns  in  their  buggy.  Several 
men  there  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ladd  began  to  ask  ([uestions  what  they 
were  going  to  <lo  with  those  guns.  I  wanted  to  keep  down  any  excite- 
ment, so  I  said,  inobably  they  were  looking  for  the  men  who  had  attacked 
my  house.  Then  some  one  said  he  had  heard  these  men  say  that  they 
would  kill  every  negro  they  could  fiml  until  thej'  got  Fairfax.  I  said 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  talk  that  way,  that  they  were  not  intend- 
ing any  harm,  and  the  cohned  people  had  better  go  right  on  and  not 
manifest  any  alarm.  Somebody  rung  the  church  bell,  showing  that  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  Sabbath  school.  After  I  got  to  ]Mrs.  Lewis's 
somebody  said  to  me,  "Fairfax,  you  had  better  get  out  of  the  way." 
They  said  tlu'y  had  seen  live  or  six  men  coming  Avith  guns,  and  that  I 
had  better  get  out  of  the  Avay.  I  said,  "  I  will  think  the  matter  OA'er, 
and  if  I  conclude  it  is  better  for  me  to  go  I  Avill  go."  Afterwards  I  said, 
"I  Avill  go  to  church";  and  I  said  to  the  girl,  "Go  to  Avork  and  clean  up 
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the  bouse  and  iiet  breakfast/'  They  had  been  so  liadly  scared  that  they 
had  not  done  up  any  of  the  work  about  the  house.  I  tohl  them  there 
woukl  be  no  more  trouble,  they  had  better  <;et  l)reakt;ist.  I  kept  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  and  after  a  little  I  thought  it  might  be  better  for 
me  to  get  out  of  the  Avay.  I  -^ent  down  to  the  house  where  Kennedy 
was,  the  man  who  had  been  shot  the  night  before.  From  there  I  (;ould 
see  persons  passing  backwar<ls  and  forwards.  AYhile  I  was  at  Kennedy's 
a  man  came  from  church  and  said  a  lot  of  men  had  come  and  were  riding 
around  town  with  guns.  I  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  see,  and  if  any  more  of 
them  come,  let  me  know."  About  eleven  o'clock,  or  between  ten  and 
eleven,  this  man  came  to  me  again  and  said,  "  These  men  came  to  church, 
and  inquired  after  you,  and  you  had  better  get  away."  On  that  I  left  Ken- 
nedy's, and  Aveut  to  the  back  side  of  Bass%  place,  to  Kennedy's  father's 
house;  there  I  got  a  mule  and  Avent  to  the  house  of  a  friend  named  Oliver 
Dudley,  Avho  lives  on  the  back  side  of  Goldman's  place.  I  renmined  there 
the  rest  of  the  day  Sunday  and  Sunday  night.  Monday  morning  I  came 
back  near  the  riA^er  again.  I  met  quite  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent clubs — colored  men — who  had  collected  together  to  go  out  Avith  the 
delegates  to  the  Eepublican  couAention  that  was  to  meet  on  Monday, 
the  14:th.  They  Avanted  to  knoAV  if  I  would  go  out  to  the  convention.  I 
said,  "  I  don't  knoAv."  They  said,  "  AVe  will  go  and  get  enough  to  go 
with  you  to  see  that  you  are  not  hurt."  I  said,  "  Yes;  we  must  hold  the 
couA'ention ;  for  if  we  don't  make  a  ticket  to-day  Ave  Avon't  at  all,"  for  AA'e 
had  adjourned  before  without  making  a  ticket.  All  the  clubs  got  to- 
gether, and  we  Avent  tweh  e  or  thirteen  miles  from  Saint  Joseph,  to  a 
place  called  ]\Iiller\s  place,  and  held  our  couA'ention  on  that  place. 

Q.  How  manj'  of  the  clubs  were  present,  the  number  of  men  I  mean  ? — 
A.  I  presume  there  were  five  or  six  hundred ;  I  never  knew  exactly  how 
many. 

By  Mr.  Kikkaa^ood  : 
Q.  Arrangements  had  been  made  before  for  this  meeting  on  Monday, 
I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir.  AYe  proceeded  on  and  went  to  the  conven- 
tion. Just  before  leaAing  the  riA'er  to  go  out  to  the  place  where  the  cou- 
A'ention AA'as  to  be  held,  I  met  Dr.  Andrews,  Avho  had  come  up  to  the 
Bass  place  in  his  buggy  to  see  the  man  Kennedy.  I  saw  Dr.  Andrews 
start  as  if  to  go  through  the  field,  and  then  turn  back  as  if  alarmed,  be- 
cause aways  ahead  of  them  were  those  colored  men,  and  some  of  them 
had  guns. "  xVndrews  said  to  me,  "  Fairfax,  I  want  to  go  and  see  Kennedy, 
and  I  don't  knoAv  Avhether  to  go  through  these  men  or  not.  There  seems 
to  l)e  a  great  deal  of  excitement ;  the  women  are  alarmed  nearly  to 
death."  I  said,  "  Dr.  Andrews,  you  can  go  anyAA^here  you  i)lease ;  these 
men  are  going  to  the  couA-ention,  and  they  haA'e  got  guns  because  of 
the  time  there  Avas  Saturday  night  and  yesterday.  They  understand 
that  a  lot  of  men  froiu  Franklin  are  going  to  prevent  them  from 
holding  any  couA'ention,  and  they  take  their  guns  only  to  protect  them- 
selves if  tliey  should  be  assailed ;  but  so  far  as  their  hurting  anybody, 
they  don't  intend  anything  of  the  sort.  Y'ou  are  just  as  safe  as  if  you 
were  behind  breastAvorks."  The  Doctor  said,  "  Fairfax,  I  knoAv  that  if 
you  are  with  them  they  won't  do  anything."  I  said,  "  I  am  going  with 
them  myself,  and  I  am  coming  l^ack  with  them,  and  I  will  assure  you  that 
nobody Vill  get  hurt,  and  nol)ody's  property  Avill  be  injured.  We  are  only 
going  to  hold  a  conA'ention.  There  Avill  be  no  tremble  unless  somebody 
meets  us  on  the  road  and  attempts  to  preA'ent  our  holding  a  couAention." 
So  the  doctor  went  on,  and  we  went  on.  About  three  miles  froiu  Water- 
proof we  Avere  met  by  a  committee  of  tAvo  Avhite  men,  named  Connor  and 
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Martin,  to,i::otliorAvitli  tliroc  coloiod  inon,wiioworoon  tlic  wayto  their  con- 
vention ;  they  had  a  (h)einiient  si<;ne(l  by  the  eitizensof  Waterinoof.  They 
had  with  tlieiii,  also,  a  paper  that  liad  a  re.sohition  in  it  tliat  1  su])})ose 
has  already  been  h'ft  with  this  committee.  They  hanch^l  the  paper  to 
me,  and  >Iartin  made  a  little  speech  denonncing"  the  act  of  Satnrday. 
lie  told  us  to  ixo  on  and  hold  onrconveiition  ;  that  they  had  no  ol)Jection, 
they  only  wanted  to  know  if  they  had  anything:  to  fear  from  the  colored 
men  nnilcr  arms.  I  said,  "I  am  li'oinji'  with  tliem;  nobody  will  be  hnrt. 
Tell  the  citizt'iis  of  Waterproof  tliey  need  not  a])prehen<l  any  dan;;'er 
from  these  men  :  they  are  oidy  p>in.i;'  to  defend  themselves  in  case  they 
are  attacked."  Then  the  committee  retnrned  to  Water[>r()of,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  ]»lace  ai)[)ointed  for  holding;'  the  convention.  We  held 
the  convention,  and  nominated  a  ticket.  After  the  convention  was 
thron.iih,  I  said. '•  We  have  held  onr  convention  and  have  nominated  a 
ticket.  We  must  now  retnrn  back  home,  and  lay  down  our  guns,  and 
(piietly  go  to  work."  We  got  back  to  Waterproof  about  nine  o'clock 
that  nigiit.  Wt^  passed  through  town  as  quietly  as  if  we  were  following  a 
funeral.  The  next  morning  everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  men 
went  to  work  as  usual.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  trouble  until  about 
eleven  o'clock  that  day — that  was  Tuesday,  October  15th.  About  eleven 
o'clock  Parish  -Indge  Cordill  and  ]\[r.  Ivcgister  came  down  from  Saint 
Joseph  with  a  ])osseof  (55  men  ;  the  appearance  of  these  created  another 
little  excitement,  rlust  before  that  the  gin-house  on  Moss,  Wise  »&Co's. 
l)lace  had  betMi  burned.  I  was  informed  that  they  arrested  Dick  Miller 
on  Tuesday  and  kt'pt  him  until  AVecbiesday.  Dick  ]\[iller  was  accused 
of  l)urning  that  gin-house.  They  remained  at  Waterproof  Tuesday 
night  all  night.  Next  day  a  com])an3'  of  men  came  from  Natchez  on  the 
steamer  Minnie,  in  charge  of  ra])tain  l>aker.  These  men  from  Natchez, 
on  arriving  at  \Vateri)roof  and  tinding  everything  quiet,  said  that  they 
had  been  deceived;  that  they  had  been  tohl  there  was  trouble  down 
there,  and  had  been  sent  for  to  come  down  and  quiet  it.  They  marched 
l)aek  aboard  the  boat  and  returned  to  Natchez.  Cordill  and  Eegister, 
1  believe  I  have  already  stated,  returned  with  Miller.  Tlie  next  that 
anybody  knew  of  Miller  he  was  found  hung.  His  mother  said  she  found 
him  hanging  and  cut  him  down.  These  men  from  the  parish  back  of 
Tensas  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Waterproof,  and  Thursday  they 
commenced  riding  around  the  country.  On  Tuesday  I  was  at  the  house 
of  Martha  Marnes,  about  a  mile  l»eh)w  Water])roof.  While  I  was  there 
(this  was  just  before  the  posse  arrived  in  town,  and  before  the  com- 
l)any  came  from  Natchez),  two  colored  men  came  there  and  said 
they  had  been  sent  there  l)y  the  white  people  of  Waterproof  to 
urge  the  colored  i)eople  to  come  up  to  town  and  protect  the  town ; 
that  a  lot  of  nu^n  fron\  Franklin  had  threatened  to  burn  the  town 
because  the  citizens  had  invited  Colonel  Peck  there  and  got  him 
killed.  AVhile  I  was  in  ]\[rs.  Barnes's  house  T  considered  myself  con- 
cealed. I  sent  out  a  man  to  tell  the  colored  peo])le  not  to  go  to  Water- 
proof. Mrs.  Ladd  also  went  out  and  tried  to  persuade  them ;  but  the 
men  wouhl  not  hear  her.  She  told  me  that  they  Avere  determined  to  go 
to  Waterproof  to  protect  the  citizens.  1  very  much  disliked  to  come 
out  from  my  concealment  myself,  but  when  I  found  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  anybody  else  I  went  out.  I  said  to  the  men,  "Where  are  you 
going?  Wiiat  are  you  going  to  do?  Don't  go  near  town;  it  will  not  do 
any  good.  The  white  ini-n  are  coming  from  Saint  Josei)h.  If  you  go  to 
AVaterproof  with  those  guns,  and  those  men  from  Saint  .Tose])h  see  you 
the  last  one  of  you  will  get  killed."  They  said,  "We  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  town."  I  told  them  not  to  go;  that  the  town  did  not  need  any 
49  s  C 
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protecting;  that  it  was  all  a  pretense.  Some  of  them  said,  "We  have 
got  to  go  on  bushiess."  "Well,"  I  said,  "then  jmt  your  guns  down; 
don't  take  them  with  you."  They  did  so;  some  of  them  went  up,  leav- 
ing their  guns  behind.  After  a  little  thej'  came  back,  rushing  down 
the  road,  and  said  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  armed  men  in  tlie  town. 
On  hearing  that  I  left  Mrs.  Barnes's  and  went  down  into  the  country. 
I  followed  a  man  who  had  gone  with  a  messenger  to  get  guns,  and  put 
another  man  on  a  horse;  I  said,  "Tell  all  the  colored  men,  'Don't  one 
of  you  go  near  Waterproof.'  "  He  said,  "We  heard  that  the  white  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  kill  us."  I  said,  "  If  they  don't  see  you  with  guns 
they  won't  harm  you;  if  they  see  you  with  guns  tliey  ^ill."  So  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  preventing  them  liom  going  with  guns  that  day.  Cor- 
dill  and  Kegister  in  their  buggy  i)assed  near  the  honse  where  I  was; 
then  I  went  down  and  hid  in  the  woods.  They  talked  with  Elijah  Lucas 
and  Samuel  Small,  on  the  Marshall  place,  telling  them  that  they  were 
the  officers  of  the  ])arish ;  that  they  had  come  to  tell  the  colored  people 
to  go  on  with  their  work  and  not  be  alarmed.  When  these  gentlemen 
left  Waterxjroof  Tuesday  night  they  knew  that  everything  Avas  perfectly- 
quiet. 

After  Cordill  and  Eegister  had  gone  to  Saint  Joseph,  these  armed 
men  that  were  riding  around  there  commenced  killing.  I  first  heard 
of  it  while  I  was  hiding  down  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Covington 
place.  I  would  hear  each  night  what  was  done  during  the  day.  I 
went  from  the  Marshall  place  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Covington 
place,  and  stopped  there  with  Solomon  Butler.  AVeduesday  night  I 
got  Butler  to  put  me  across  Bayou  Le  Jean  in  a  skiff.  I  staid  that 
night  with  a  man  on  the  Penny  place  named  George  Gray.  I  sent 
Gray  to  see  if  he  could  see  anything  of  any  armed  men  about  there. 
If  he  could,  he  was  to  come  back  and  tell  me.  He  came  back  and 
told  me  he  could  see  a  large  number  of  armed  men  coming  from 
toward  Waterj^roof.  I  told  him  to  stay  out  in  the  yard,  Avhere  he 
could  see  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  where  there  was  a  gate  came  into 
a  field.  After  a  little  he  came  and  told  me  there  were  some  men  coming 
through  the  gate.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  back  side  of  the  field.  I 
saw  the  men  pass  his  house.  I  staid  secreted,  keeping  a  good  watch, 
and  about  dark  they  passed  his  house  again  with  two  colored  men ; 
Robin  Buckuer  was  one  of  them.  I  was  then  intending  to  go  to  Yidalia 
and  Concordia  Parish.  I  had  the  ticket  which  had  been  nominated  at 
oiu'  convention,  and  I  could  not  see  any  chance  to  get  it  printed  but  to 
rough  my  way  to  Vidalia.  1  left  Gray's  house  on  the  Penny  place  and 
went  to  Harvey  Brown's  back  place,  on  the  lake  Saint  John.  I  told  to 
the  man  who  accompanied  me  to  go  and  tell  Alfred  Hardman  (he  lived 
ou  Harvey  Brown's  place)  that  I  wanted  to  see  him.  When  Hardumn 
came  and  I  told  him  how  things  were,  he  was  scared  almost  to 
death.  He  said,  "Those  men  have  just  let  me  loose,  and  they  took 
Commodore  Small  and  Wash.  Ellis  down  to  the  camp."  I  could  then 
see  where  they  were  camped  there  near  Brown's  house.  The  women 
about  there  were  all  scared  by  this  time.  The,y  were  getting  so  that 
wherever  I  would  go  they  were  afraid  these  armed  men  would  find 
me  and  injiu-e  them.  One  man  said,  "It  will  never  do  for  Eau-fax  to 
be  found  here,  or  we  shall  be  punished  for  it."  I  said  to  Hardman, 
"Are  there  any  thickets  about  here,  that  I  could  dodge  around  in 
and  keep  out  of  the  way?"  He  said,  "Yes;  come  and  go  with  me  to 
my  mother's  house."  I  said,  "  I  believe  I  will  go  back  to  Gray's."  I 
thought  if  I  got  surrounded  there  in  that  country,  that  I  did  not  know 
very  well,  I  woidd  be  more  apt  to  be  caught  than  if  I  were  in  some  place 
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wiiere  I  was  better  aoquaiuted  witli  the  country.  I  was  tlieii  ou  the 
otlier  side  of  liayoii  Le  Jean,  liayoii  Le  Jean  divides  two  parishes.  I 
had  either  to  .uo  around  tlie  head  of  Bayou  Le  Jean,  whieli  was  a  ^'reat 
distance,  or  else  cross  a  certain  bridj^'o  called  the  Izaua.ya  brid-^e.  1  was 
afraid  to  cross  the  bridj^e  lest  they  had  left  j^uards  there  on  purpose  to 
catch  nie.  I  said  to  Ilardnian,  "Can  you  direct  me  to  any  lo.i;'  by  which 
1  can  cross  Bayou  Le  Jean?"  He  said  yes,  he  could,  and  he  went  with 
nie  to  the  i)lace ;  but  \\\wn  we  ^ot  there  we  found  tliat  tlie  lojj;-  had  sunk 
down  in  the  niidiUe  of  the  bayou  so  that  I  could  not  cross.  I  said,  "  We 
liave  ^ot  to  i;-o  and  cross  at  tlie  bridge.  We  will  go  through  the  fields 
till  we  come  to  where  the  l)ridge  is."  He  objected  to  my  going  to  the 
bridge,  saying  that  I  would  surely  be  caught,  for  they  had  certainly  left 
guards  there  to  watch  for  me.  I  said,  "Can  we  get  back  to  (iray's 
liouse  ?"  He  said  yes;  so  we  went  back  through  the  woods  and  finally 
gt)t  t(,)  Gray's  house.  ^Ve  called  uj)  (rray — it  was  about  ten  o'clock  at 
uiglit;  we  roused  Cray  up,  and  I  asked  him,  "Gray,  have  you  got  a 
la II tern  iiere  ?"  He  was  scared  almost  to  death.  He  said  afterwards 
hf  thouglit  it  was  Steve  Eiggins.  1  said  to  him,  "I  have  got  to  cross 
that  l>ayou";  and  then  he  found  out  who  it  was.  He  said  he  had  not 
any  lantern.  I  said,  "Have  you  a  lamp?"  Then  he  said  yes.  I  said, 
"  Have  you  got  a  long  pole?"  He  said  yes.  I  said,  "Give  me  the  lamp 
and  pole,  for  I  luiAe  got  to  cross  the  bayou."  Tlien  Mrs.  Gray  came  out. 
She  is  a  member  of  my  church.  Slie  came  out  crying',  and  said, "  Don't  try 
that ;  you  will  surely  get  drowned."  There  was  a  man  lived  with  Gray 
n;uued  Isaac  Franklin ;  I  said  to  him,  "Franklin,  you  conui  with  me,  with 
tlu'  lamp,  till  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  then  you  hold  the  light 
and  I  will  see  if  1  can  get  across."  Gray  said,  "If  you  take  the  light 
up  there  they  will  surely  see  you."  I  said,  "If  they  do  see  the  light 
they  won't  know  it's  me ;  you  are  too  scary;  you  must  not  be  so  scary." 
I  went  back  to  where  the  log  was  across  the  bayou.  I  felt  with  the  pole 
to  find  out  where  the  log  was ;  the  water  was  about  this  dee[)  (illustrat- 
ing— nearly  three  feet);  I  put  my  foot  on  the  log  and  let  the  pole  extend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bayou  ;  a  tree  had  fallen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bayou  into  it,  so  that  the  two  logs  came  pretty  near  together  where  the 
top  of  the  other  tree  was  ;  with  the  aid  of  the  pole  I  could  reach  the 
lapse  of  the  other  tree  ;  then  I  reached  the  other  log,  and  got  on  it,  and 
crawled  out,  and  went  to  Butler's  house,  where  I  first  came  ou  Wednes- 
day evening.  Butler  said  to  me,  "Two or  three  hundred  men  passed 
here  to-day,  and  asked  if  I  knew  where  you  were."  They  said  they 
were  confident  that  I  was  dowu  there  somewhere,  if  I  staid  on  earth  ; 
that  the  only  way  I  could  ever  get  out  of  there  witliout  their  finding  me 
was  by  flying :  and  that  if  I  was  on  the  ground  they  were  bound  to  have 
me.  They  had  shot  Louis  Postlethwaite  that  evening;  I  had  heard 
guns,  but  I  did  not  know  tliey  had  killed  anybody.  They  had  shot 
liobert  Buckncr  too.  Bu(;kner  was  one  of  the  deacons  in  my  church.  I 
was  then  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Butler's.  My  clothes  were  wet 
with  wadiug  thnuigh  the  bayou.  I  said  to  Butler,  "Give  me  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  put  on  till  mine  are  dry."  He  did  so.  I  went  out  and  staid 
in  Ids  hay-house  that  night.  'Sext  morning,  about  tini  o'clock,  he  came 
and  said,  "Tiiere  they  go  again."  They  were  going  back  to  the  Mar- 
shall phu^e.  This  was  Friday.  It  was  Thursday  night  when  I  went 
there.  Comnn)dore  Small,  whom  they  had  taken  from  Brown's  place,  ou 
Thursday,  had  told  them  that  if  they  would  not  kill  him  he  would 
find  me;  so  they  si)ared  Small  till  Friday,  and  took  him  back 
to  the  Marshall  i>la<e,  and  searched  every  corn-crib  and  hay-house, 
and    everything    of    the    kind,    but  could    not    find    me.     That   was 
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the  (lay  they  hrnxg  William  Henry.  I  remained  at  Bntlei's  in  the 
bushes  until  dark  Friday  evening-.  l>y  that  time  I  liad  become 
very  much  discimraged  and  peri)lexed.  1  had  two  objects  in  i;oin«»'  to 
Concordia  Parish:  first,  to  have  the  tickets  ])rinted;  second,  to  take 
the  mail  l)oat  out  on  Saturday  nioht.  I  was  afraid  1  could  not  possibly 
get  on  the  boat  in  time.  Xow,  it  was  Friday  night,  and  I  was  not  far 
enough  down  to  take  the  Eobert  Lee  when  it  came  down  on  Saturday 
night.  After  dark  on  Friday  night  1  said  to  Butler,  "1  have  got  to  go 
on  the  'Lee'  to-morrow;  I  must  get  out  of  this;  Butler,  I  am  going  to 
play  the  fox  on  them;  I  am  going  clean  back  home."  I  left  Butler's 
house  Friday  night,  and  went  back  to  Bass's  place.  I  got  there  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  night.  1  went  to  old  man  Town's  house,  on 
the  back  of  Bass's  place ;  but  I  could  not  stay  there.  Bass  had  left  and 
gone  to  Saint  Joseph.  It  was  rumored  that  they  were  going  to  search 
all  his  place  for  Bianch  and  Keuneday  (Kenneday  was  one  of  them  that 
'^vas  wounded  in  my  house) ;  so  I  only  staid  there  until  I  had  warmed 
myself,  and  the  rest  of  that  night  1  staid  in  a  hay-cock;  and  all  night 
long- 1  was  wondering  and  planning  how  to  get  on  the  boat  the  next  day. 
In  the  morning  I  told  Town  to  go  out  on  the  river  and  find  out  whether 
there  was  any  cotton  at  Bass's  landing  or  not.  Bass's  landing  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  Waterproof  landing.  It  is  a  i)lace  Adhere  Bass  ami 
some  of  the  other  planters  about  there  shij)  cotton.  Town  did  not  go 
himself,  but  his  wife  went  out,  and  came  l>ack  and  told  me  there  was  to 
be  some  cotton  shipped  from  the  landing ;  and  also  that  there  were  three 
or  four  women  going  to  get  on.  Of  course  the  idea  popped  into  my 
head  that  quick,  "I  will  be  a  woman,  and  go  onto  that  boat  with 
the  other  women."  I  told  her  husband  to  come  and  shave  me.  He 
sent  back  word  not  to  try  anything  of  the  sort;  that  it  was  too 
dangerous.  I  said,  "Tell  him  I  must  go  on;  that  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  stay  than  to  go."  Town  came  himself,  then,  and  said  that 
such  a  thing  would  never  do  in  the  world.  I  said,  "  They  can't 
tell  who  I  am,"  and  insisted  that  he  should  shave  me;  so  he  shaved  me. 
Then  I  dressed  myself  in  woman's  clothes ;  I  told  the  women  at  Town's 
what  I  was  up  to  ;  I  said  to  Towti,  "  You  go  and  stay  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  me,  and  if  you  see  any  of  these  men  riding  up  and 
down  the  road  wave  your  handkerchief  and  I  will  get  out  of  the  way." 
1  told  his  ^xife  to  go  and  get  three  or  four  other  women  so  that  a  crowd 
of  us  might  get  on  board  the  boat  together,  and  we  would  not  be  looked 
at  so  closely.  The  other  women  came  and  walked  along  with  me  right 
uj)  onto  the  boat.  One  of  these  armed  men  was  standing  right  there  at 
the  landing  with  his  gun  looking  for  me  ;  of  course  he  did  not  know  me; 
my  wife  and  Mrs.  Ladd  had  got  on  the  boat  before  I  got  there.  I  went 
right  into  my  wife's  room  the  first  thing ;  nobody  knew  me  except  Doug- 
lass, who  attended  to  the  colored  cal)in,  and  that  was  the  way  I  got  out 
of  there ;  that  is  about  the  end  of  the  story. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  you  the  owner  of  any  property  in  Tensas  Parish  ?-^A.  Y<^s, 
sii";  Town  a  part  of  the  house  that  I  lived  in;  the  church  owns  the 
other  half.  It  is  a  parsonage,  and  I  built  an  "L"  onto  it  for  myself. 
Besides  that,  I  own  ninety-three  acres  of  land,  four  cows  with  young 
calves,  f(mr  yearlings,  three  horses,  one  mule,  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  a 
buggy,  three  or  four  plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  farm  your  own  land  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  rented  the  laud  I 
cultivated ;  the  laud  I  owned  was  not  under  cultivation. 
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Q.  Did  you  learn  at  any  time  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  your 
arrest  ? — \.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  ? — A.  On  Monday,  while  on  my  way  to  the  convention,  some 
one  had  said  to  me,  "  Fairfax,  I  was  told  to-day  that  iiegister  had  a  war- 
rant for  yonr  iirrest."  Said  I,  "  What  f"  Said  he,  "  1  am  tohl  that  Register 
lias  a  wanant  for  yonr  arrest."  Said  I,  "What  forf  Said  he,  "They 
.say  yon  killed  Peck."  Said  I,  "If  they  have  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  I 
know  what  that  means;  it  is  the  John  Gair  affair  ri«;ht  over  a*;ain." 
They  arrested  John  (}air  with  the  intention,  they  said,  of  taking-  him  to 
jail,  and  killed  him  before  he  ever  f;ot  there.  I  said,  "They  will  never 
arrest  me,  because  1  am  as  certain  to  be  killed  as  I  j^o  to  jail ;  I  am  .li'oin^"  to 
keep  out  of  the  way."  I  heard  it  said  that  they  had  a  warrant  for  me; 
D.  C.  Smith  was  constable.  He  came  where  I  was  on  Wednesday,  and 
said,  "  I  saw  Cordill  on  Tuesda;\',  and  he  told  me  they  had  a  warrant  for 
your  arrest ;  and  Cordill  said  you  had  better  keep  ontof  the  way  or  you 
would  be  taken  out  of  jail  by  an  armed  mob  and  hanged." 

Q.  It  was  said  that  the  object  of  Peck  and  those  men  with  him  in 
going"  to  your  hous(».  was  to  remonstrate  with  you  against  an  attempt 
which  they  heard  you  and  your  friends  were  going  to  make  to  break  the 
quarantine  lines.  Were  you  intending  to  make  any  such  attempt  t — A. 
I  never  heard  anything  of  that  until  after  the  trouble.  It  was  on  Fri- 
day after  the  Monday  that  the  Democrats  had  their  nomination  that  I 
first  heard  that  Saint  Joe  was  quarautiued.  I  heard  that  the  i)()lice 
jury  had  l)een  called  together  on  Monday  to  lu'ohibit  all  public  meetings 
of  any  nature,  religions  and  all,  during  tlie  epidemic.  I  nnderstood  that 
failed  at  that  time;  but  I  was  confident  they  were  going  to  quarantine 
Saint  Joseph  against  us.  On  Friday  A.  P.  Martin  came  to  me  and  said 
they  had  quarantined  Saint  Joseph.  I  said,  "  I  expected  they  were  going 
to  do  that."  He  said,  "  What  are  you  going'  to  do  !"  I  said,  "  We  must 
hold  our  convention  somewhere  else.  I  am  writing  notices  now  to  send 
around  so  as  to  make  arrangements  to  hold  the  couvention  in  some  other 
place."  I  think  one  of  the  notices  that  I  then  wrote  was  exhibited  in 
Orleans  to  your  committee  by  Mr.  Coolidge.  I  have  a  note  written  back 
to  me  by  Dun(%in  Smith,  whom  I  sent  to  carry  these  notices.  He  wrote 
stating  where  we  were  to  hold  a  couvention — the  only  i^lace  that  could 
be  found. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  note? — A.  We  first  thought  we 
could  hold  the  convention  on  the  Delta  place;  but  he  says  in  that  note 
that  the  only  place  to  be  found  is  the  Miller  place,  which  is  in  charge  of 
a  colored  man  named  Koss.  Ross  said  we  could  hold  the  convention 
there.  He  said  the  Democrats  were  talking  the  same  hard  talk  and 
making  the  same  threats  there  as  they  were  on  the  river;  but,  he  says, 
"  Maddox  tried  that  on  me,  but  it  didn't  work."  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  was  no  such  idea  entertained  on  our  part  as  attempting  to  go 
through  the  quarantine.  Vie  knew  very  well  that  if  we  violated  the 
law  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  us. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  who  made  the  attack  on  your  house  did 
you  see? — A.  I  saw,  when  they  were  running  across  from  the  levee  to 
my  house,  about  a  dozen.  When  my  wife  first  said  that  some  men  were 
coining,  I  ran  to  the  window  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  crowd,  about  a 
dozen,  I  shonld  say;  how  many  more  were  behind  them  1  never  knew. 
I  never  saw  any  more  after  that  except  the  one  that  shot  me.  1  went 
away  from  the  window  to  get  my  gun. 

Q.  What  was  the  ai)pearance  of  the  man  who  shot  at  you  ? — A.  He 
Avas  a  si)ai'e-made  man,  with  small  whiskers;  he  wore  a  cork  hat  and  a 
light-colored  overcoat. 
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Q.  Did  lie  say  anytliiiig  wlioii  lie  fired  at  you? — A.  As  I  was  going 
from  liini  I  heard  liiiii  say,  "  There  goes  the  daniiied  rascal." 

Q.  And  thereupon  he  fired  at  yon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  before  stated  that  you  had  a  gim? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun*! — A.  Shot-gun. 

Q.  Was  it  loaded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  in  your  hands  when  the  attack;  was  made? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  real  reason  was  this:  When 
this  man  Peck  rushed  in  the  door  and  fired  at  me  he  rushed  right  by 
Mrs.  Ladd.  He  was  standing  as  close  to  Mrs.  Ladd  as  you  two  gentle- 
men are  to  each  other,  and  I  could  not  shoot  lihn  without  running  the 
risk  of  shooting  her.  My  gun  was  loaded  with  shot.  Before  she  got 
out  of  the  way  the  shot  were  entering  through  the  windows,  and  I 
expected  the  house  to  be  surrounded,  and  I  retreated  out  of  the  back 
door. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cordill  ? — A.  Since 
1SH1. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  has  he  acted  up  to  the  last  fall  cam- 
paign?— A.  With  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  To  what  oftice,  if  any,  had  he  been  elected  by  the  Republican 
party? — A.  Parish  judge.  First  he  acted  with  the  Democratic  party, 
until  four  years  ago;  since  then  with  the  Republican  x>arty.  He  has 
held  the  position  of  j^arish  judge  for  two  terms  at  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Duncan  Smith  informed  you  that  Cordill  had  said 
to  him  that  you  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  warrant  had  been  issued  for  your  arrest? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  on  Tuesday,  the  day  that  the  posse  came  down  from 
Saint  Joseph  to  Waterproof. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  in  regard  to  the  shooting  at  Bass's 
lane?  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  a  large  number  of  colored  people 
were  assembled  there,  five  or  six  hundred;  others  said  there  were 
very  few;  what  information  have  you  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  colored  persons  who  assembled  there? — A.  The  first  I  knew  that 
stories  were  afioat  of  a  large  number  of  colored  people  being  in 
Bass's  lane  was  when  I  read  that  dispatch  of  Judge  Cordill's.  I 
rode  right  home  to  see  if  it  was  true,  because  I  knew  that 
the  men  had  dispersed  Monday  night  and  gone  to  their  work. 
I  got  answer  that  there  were  not  over  half  a  dozen  men  in  Bass's  lane 
at  that  time.  I  have  since  seen  parties — Isaac  Johnson,  Ashwood 
Haney,  and  Steve  Ireland — who  said  they  were  on  the  levee  there  when 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse  canie  do^^^l.  Johnson  and  Haney  worked  on 
Goldman's  place  ;  Steve  Ireland  was  on  Bass's  place.  They  said  they 
saw  some  men  in  the  lane,  but  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen. 
A  crowd  of  half-grown  boys  Avere  standing  on  the  levee  about  that  time, 
or  a  little  after  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  had  gone  by.  One  of  the  boys 
had  a  pistol,  with  which  he  shot  at  a  dog.  Haney  says  when  they  got 
to  Goldman's  house  they  stopi)ed ;  and,  he  says,  he  heard  some  of  them 
say,  ^'  There  is  a  lot  of  men  down  there  with  guns."  Goldman  said, 
"  There  are  no  men  down  there,  and  if  there  are  they  are  not  disturbing 
anybody."  One  of  the  men  said  that  they  had  heard  somebody  shoot- 
ing and  regarded  that  as  a  banter,  and  they  were  not  going  to  take  any 
banter.    Then  they  went  down  the  lane  looking  for  somebody.    The 
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Urst  men  they  saw  were  iinmiii.u-  away  from  t]ioin,l)ut  they  shot  at  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Colonel  flohlmaii  Saturday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  I  first  saw  liim  Saturday  forenoon,  wlieu  I  wasft'oing 
to  Waterproof.  I  saw  him  ajiain  on  Saturday  wlien  I  was  up  to  Mr. 
JJass's.  1  saw  (Joldiiian,  and  Wach' If.  Youu<i-,  and  Mr.  Shiehls;  tliey 
were  jioinj;  from  tlu'  boat  landing-  up  toward  (ioldman's  honse. 

Q.  Wlio  is  Sliit'lds;  you  Iiave  not  spoken  of  liim  before,  I  think  ? — A. 
He  is  a  -icnth'man  wlu>  lives  in  Concordia  Parish.  Shields  and  Y<mng 
s<'em  to  have  been  takinj^-  quite  an  active  part  in  the  interest  of  Colonel 
Kinji- ;  I  met  them  both  the  Saturday  prior  to  that  at  a  mass-meeting-  in 
Concordia  Parish. 

liy  Mr.  KiKKWOOD : 

Q.  Your  family  are  in  New  Orleans,  you  say  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(,).  What  has  lu'came  of  your  house  and  laud? — A.  My  land  is  there, 
my  house,  I  am  told,  is  standing  open. 

\).  What  has  beconu^  of  your  perscmal  jtroperty — cows,  calves,  horses; 
vS:c.  ? — A.  Two  of  the  yearlings,  I  am  infornu^d,  have  died  during  the 
cold  sjx'll,  having  nobody  to  look  after  them.  The  horses  I  lait  in 
charge  of  a  friend,  and  asked  him  to  dispose  of  them  as  best  he  could ; 
J  saw  him  before  1  left  New  Orleans,  and  he  told  me  that  he  hadn't  sold 
them.  The  cotton  crop  was  entirely  destroy  ed.  For  three  weeks  rny 
hands  were  kept  (mt  of  my  field  on  account  of  fear;  they  were  afraid  to 
go  and  i)ick  cotton.  Just  in  the  height  of  the  cotton-i)icking  season.  The 
gates  were  left  oi)en  by  the  men  riding  back  and  forward  through  them. 
1  did  not  get  cotton  enough  on  my  place  to  ])ay  the  expenses.  The 
house,  that  same  week,  was  broken  open  and  a  good  deal  of  damage 
done  to  the  windows  and  some  of  the  furniture.  Some  of  the  furniture 
was  taken  out  and  sa\'ed  by  friends.  They  smashed  up  two  bureaus 
and  a  sewing-machine. 

Q.  So  you  are  left  naked  in  tiie  world,  substantially  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 
My  wife,  after  she  had  been  in  New  Orleans  a  week,  was  taken  down 
Avith  yellow  fever,  so  there  was  a  heavy  expense  to  me,  and  no  money 
to  nu'ct  it. 

Q.  You  were  hiding  yourself  in  New  Orleans? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 

Q.  Do  y<ui  know  who  shot  at  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  recollect  hearing  tired  during  the  meleel — 
A.  I  could  not  tell ;  after  the  first  shot  the  firing  went  on  miscellaneously 
from  several  directions  at  the  same  time.  1  was  told  by  A.  P.  Martin, 
the  next  morning,  that  he  counted  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  shots. 

().  How  long  did  tliey  remain  in  your  house  ? — A.  I  don't  reckon 
more  than  two  minutes  all  together. 

(^.  I  low  many  men  in  all  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
many  there  were  in  all.  They  "were  estinuited  by  others  at  about  a  hun- 
dred. After  1  went  away  and  came  back  again  one  of  the  men  who 
worked  for  nu',  nained  John  Henry,  said  there  were  about  a  hundred,  he 
thought.  I  said  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  He  said  "  When  I  left  the  house 
I  weiit  to  tlu>  mouth  of  the  lane  and  saw  them  as  they  went  away."  He 
said  "There  were  about  a  hundred,  I  think,"  and  that  there  were  four 
men  toting  one,  ami  the  one  was  dead.  He  said  he  got  right  into  the 
midst  of  them  almost  before  he  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  that  came  there  that  eveuing  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;   1  only  got  to  see  this  man  that  shot  at  me. 

Q.  At  what  time  Saturday  evening  did  you  see  Wade  R.  Young, 
Goldman,  and  Shields  come  up  from  the  landing? — A.  Between  three 
and  Hve  o'cock. 
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Q.  Did  tliey  go  down  to  Waterproof  that  moruiug  ? — A.  Yes,  sii";  but 
then  T  was  at  the  gin, 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Goklman  was  one  of  the 
crowd  that  cauie  to  your  house  that  evening-  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
personal  knoA\ledge. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Peck  personally  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  from  your  parish,  but  from  an  adjoining  parisli — Cat- 
ahoula, I  believe  I — A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  Tensas  Elver  divides  Tensas  Parish  from  Catahoula? — A.  Yes, 
sii\ 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Butler's  house  to  yours  ? — A.  Between  three 
and  four  miles;  but  by  the  way  I  had  to  come  that  night  it  was  six  or 
seven  miles ;  I  had  to  wander  around  and  keep  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  AVaterproof.  I  went  from  Butler's  to  Gray's,  from  Gray's  to  the 
BrowTi  place,  and  then  back  to  Gray's,  and  then  over  to  Butler's 
again. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  all  night  at  Mrs.  Barnes's  then  ! — A.  I  staid  at 
Mrs.  Barnes's  all  night  Monday  night. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Monday  after  the  trouble  at  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  Monday  that  we  held  the  convention. 

Q.  When  this  message  was  sent  you  by  Cordill,  that  you  had  better 
get  out  of  the  way,  did  you  receive  it  as  a  message  of  kindness  or  that 
he  intended  to  do  you  damage '? — A.  I  received  it  as  a  message  of  kind- 
ness on  his  part. 

Q.  Had  you  and  he  been  fiiends  before  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Personally  and  politically  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  voted  for  him  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  for  Eegister  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  ticket  that  you  went  do^^^l  to  Yidalia  to  have  printed  have 
any  Democrats  on  it"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  Democrats  except  the 
Congressmen  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables. 

Q.  You  were  the  candidate  for  Congress  yourself,  were  jou  not,  for 
the  short  term '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  opposition  to  Young? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  John  Young,  not  Wade  R.  Yoving  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election  day  ? — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  New  Orleans  after  you  went  there  ! — 
A.  I  left  Waterproof  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  and  remained  in  New  Orleans 
until  last  Thursday. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  month  of  this  last  January  ? — A.  I  was 
in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Did  you  come  directly  from  New  Orleans  here"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  vou  have  not  been  back  to  Tensas  Parish  since  Satiu'day,  the 
19th  of  October  ?— A.  No,  sii\ 

Q.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  go  back  to  Tensas  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  in  New  Orleans  now,  did  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
may  go  back  to  Tensas  after  a  while  if  Warmoth  dies  and  things  get 
quiet.  I  may  go  back  in  order  to  look  after  my  property.  I  never  ex- 
pect to  live  there  again. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  in  the  United  States  court  in  New  Orleans  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  talk  there — considerable  of  a  scare — 
in  your  neighborhood  about  yellow  fever  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter,  then,  to  be  a])prehended  as  a  danger — the  spread 
of  y<'Uow  fever  ? — A.  There  was  no  yellow  fever  there ;  but  they  seemed 
to  apprehend  some  danger  of  its  being  brought  from  some  other  i)lace. 
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Uj)  to  the  time  when  we  coiiniu'nced  tlic  cainpaiinii  tliero,  liad  not  been 
any  danger  apiucluMulcd  IVom  hiiii.iiiiij;'  it  in  from  any  \r<nt  of  the  country. 

Q.  The  resohition  to  ^vl^i(•ll  yon  refer  is  to  be  found  in  Koss  Stewart's 
testimony,  I  believe ;  if  it  is  not  1  should  like  to  see  it  if  you  have  a  eo])y 
of  it  witli  you. — A.  That  is  not  the  resolution  to  which  he  referred.  The 
one  to  which  I  refer  is  the  resolution  to  ai»i»oint  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence with  reference  to  ^ettin^-  up  a  mixed  ticket  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  so  far  as  local  ofliccs  were  concerned.     I  drew  it  up  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  substance  of  it  t — A.  1  think  I 
can  state  the  exact  words;  they  are  as  folh)ws :  "Whereas  there  is  a 
(lisi)osition  manifeste<l  on  the  ])art  of  the  wliite  ])eople  of  Tensas  Parish 
not  to  accept  any  place  otfered  them  on  the  ]ici)ublican  ticket;  and 
whereas  it  is  tlie  wish  of  the  Ifepublicans  to  nominate  a  ticket  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all  i)arties ;  and  whereas  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  co-oi)eration  of  the  white  iieople  of  the  parish:  Therefore,  resolved, 
that  a  comnnttee  of  tivc  be  api)ointed  on  conference  to  confer  with  the 
J>emocrats  with  a  view  of  making-  a  ticket  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties." 

Uy  ^Fr.  KiUKWOOD: 

(}.  This  was  before  the  r>land-l)ou,£>-lass  ticket  was  formed? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  subniitted  on  the  oth  of  October,  when  we  foun<l  that  the 
white  men  had  all  descrteil  us. 

Q.  And  before  the  formation  of  the  Dougiass-Blaud  ticket  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

r>y  jMr.  CJarland  : 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Miller's,  where  you  held  your  convention,  to 
your  house  ? — A.  Between  twelve  and  tifteen  uules,  I  think. 

Q.  West  of  you  t — A.  Northwest. 

By  Mr.  CA:MiniON  : 

(}.  How  far  from  your  ])laee  did  Peck  reside  ? — A.  Between  eighteeu 
and  twenty  miles,  1  think. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  got  as  to  the  reasons  that  brought 
Peck  there,  and  at  whosti  suggestion  or  by  whose  request  did  he  come  ? — 
A.  1  have  no  jiositive  information  in  regard  to  that  subject.  All  the 
information  I  have  is  wha"-  1  have  heard  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  say. 
.Air.  Stewart  told  me  that  Paris  JJurkey,  who  lives  in  Saint  Joseph,  and 
who  was  acting  d<.-i)Uty  sheritf  under  liegister,  told  him  that  Register 
went  out  after  I'eck,  and  that  Peck  was  ito  be  in  there  during  that  week 
for  the  imrpose  of  regulating  the  parish ;  that  is  all  the  informatiou  I 
have  upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Kirk  wood: 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  tending  to  show  whether  or  not  he  was 
ex]>ected  ini  the  particular  evening  that  became — was  there  not  a  quar- 
antine at  that  tinu'  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  lu'ar  anything  as  to  whether  the  quarantine  authorities 
were  exi»«M-ting  anybody  to  come  in  ? — A.  1  had  information  that  they 
expected  somebody  to  ])ass  tlu'  guards  that  night  who  would  ])robably 
be  unknown  to  tlu>  guards.  I  have  other  information  that  1  would  not 
like  to  give,  because  it  would  exi)ose  the  name  of  a  nnin  that  lives  there, 
whose  life  would  certainly  be  in  danger  if  they  ever  heard  he  had  giveu 
the  least  infornuition. 

By  'Slv.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  Peck  and  his  men  conu»  slowly  and  quietly  from  the  levee  to 
your  house,  .or  did  they  rush  upon  you' — A.  They  came  just  as  meu 
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would  charjT^e  a  battery.  My  house  stauds  about  tweuty-five  or  tliiity 
yards  from  the  levee.  Where  the  levee  has  been  run  from  my  house  to 
ithe  river  there  is  a  plank  walkway,  and  they  rushed  across  that  walk- 
way as  hard  as  they  could  run,  leaving  their  horses  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  they  were  arine<l !? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  my 
wife  said  they  were  coming  I  run  to  the  window,  and  I  saw  each  man 
holding  his  gun  in  this  position  ( representing  the  gun  as  held  wlitMi 
charging). 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  they  didn't  come  for  religious  purposes  ? — A.  I 
am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  parish  before  that  time  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir  j  I  never  had  had  any.  I  had  had  threats  made  to  me  of  a  political 
nature  of  that  kind  before,  and  at  one  time  before  that  an  attemi)t  was 
made  one  night  to  kill  me,  I  think,  Just  as  there  was  this  last  time ;  the 
house  I  was  in  was  surrounded,  and  an  attiMupt  was  made  to  break  into 
the  house.  On  account  of  threats  that  had  been  made,  I  had  been  stay- 
ing with  my  neighbors — first  at  one  house  and  then  at  another.  At  this 
time  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  Nancy  Woodard ;  I  had  been  there 
a  little  too  long  so  that  they  discovered  where  I  was.  Before  that  1  had 
received  a  letter  stating  that  the  oidy  objection  to  me  was  my  polities — 
that  I  was  a  Eepublican,  and  that  I  had  better  quit  politics  and  go  some- 
where else  where  I  was  not  known,  and  if  I  could  not  do  that  the  next 
best  thing  was  to  become  a  Democrat ;  that  would  save  me  from  the 
fate  that  was  awaiting  me.  Parties  were  watching  me,  and  being  sat- 
isfied I  was  in  earnest  about  it,  I  had  to  stay  at  different  places.  I  was 
sta;^dng  this  time  at  Nancy  Woodard's.  The  house  had  been  removed, 
and  the  chimney  had  not  been  built,  and  the  plank  was  attempted  to  be 
torn  off".  She  was  cunning,  and  when  the  men  tried  to  get  in  she  said 
to  me,  "  Now,  don't  you  or  your  wife  say  a  word.''  Then  she  commenced 
hollering,  and  said,  "Fairfax  and  his  wife  and  the  rest  have  run  away 
and  left  us  to  help  ourselves,  and  let  you  nasty,  stinking  fellows  come 
here  to  kill  us."  They  stopped  then  and  w^ent  off".  She  said  that  two 
or  three  times.  Outside  of  that  E  have  not  had  any  trouble  and  have 
always  regarded  the  men  living  around  there  as  friendly  to  me,  and 
they  have  always  treated  me  with  the  highest  regard  and  respect. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  accused  of  any  crime  f — A.  Never  in  my  life. 
I  have  never  had  a  suit  of  any  kind  in  court  during  my  life. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  as  to  what  Peck  and  his  men  intended 
to  do  with  you  if  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  you  ? — A.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  their  intention  outside  of  what  I  have  got  from  the 
postnmster  there,  W.  H.  Griffith,  and  he  said  that  was  communicated  to 
him  by  Governor  Nicholls.  He  said  that  while  he  and  Mr.  Pinchback 
and  Mr.  Newman  went  in  to  see  the  governor  to  talk  over  art"airs,  the 
governor  told  him  that  while  he  was  visiting  Water[)roof  himself,  he 
was  informed  while  there  that  it  was  the  intention  to  take  all  the  leading 
colored  men  out  of  the  j)arish  and  keep  them  there  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  your  life  safe  if  they  had  taken  you  a 
captive  to  Franklin  Parish  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not  have  considered 
myself  safe  an  hour  after  I  left  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Garland  : 
Q.  When  was  this  little  matter  you  spoke  of  at  Harvey  Woodard's  f— 
A.  Along  in  1870.    There  have  been  no  threats  made,  to  speak  of,  until 
this  last  campaign. 
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WEST,  JOHN  L.: 

K.-siil.ni«Mtc ^ 

Oti'i-i-s  it)  cvidciicf  State  law  requiiing  that  both  political  parties  shall  be 

n'lm'sciitfd  ill  county  l)oar(ls  of  foniinissioucr.s  of  election 3 

Was  wcrctaiv  of  Kepiiblican  State  executive  committee  iu  the  last  cam- 

yiuiiii •* 

Governor  Hampton  refused  to  appoint  Eeimblicans  recommeuded  by  the 

Reini  111  lean  coniniittee 3,  5,  6 

He  had  left  the  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee   3 

The  Democrats  select  the  men  to  act  for  the  Republicans 3 

I  remonstrated  against  those  ajipointments. - —  3 

Kepublicaus,  when  in  power,  had  allowed  the  Democrats  a  representation .  4 

Of  the  :Ui  Kepublicaus  recommended  but  6  were  appointed 4 

Republican  iiroteats  aijainst  the  appointments - 4 

Cross-examination :   Was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee  in  May 

last 4 

Does  not  know  that  Governors  Chamberlain  and  Moses  refused  to  appoint 

commissioners  recommended  by  Democrats .- •"> 

Recommendations  came  from  the  Republican  county  committees 6-7 

Recommendations  from  Charleston  County  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Mackey.  7 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY. 

CAMRRELL.  JAMES  R. : 

Residence,  nativity,  and  profession.     Always  a  Democrat 11 

Elected  in  H77  to  till  an  unexpired  term  in  State  senate 11 

Was  Independent-Democratic  candidate  for  State  senate  in  last  election.  11, 15 

Democrats  refuse  to  join  Re])n1)li(ans  in  running  a  citizens' ticket  in  1877.  11, 12 

Not  less  than  5,(K)0  Republican  majority  in  Charleston  Cimnty 12 

How  the  Democrats  changed  the  election-precincts  in  1877  so  as  to  ob- 
struct Ivepubliean  voters 12-13 

This  la  w  most  attected  what  is  called  the  lower  country 13 

Democrats  said  that  if  they  passed  the  bill  they  could  carry  Charleston 

County 13 

Number  of  Rejiublicau  votes  cast  in  the  election  of  1876  in  Charleston 

County ; 13,14 

Witness's  letter  in  defense  and  explanation  of  his  attitude  as  a  candidate 

for  re-election  to  the  State  senate 15-19 

Was  at  the  Hope  Eiigine-House  poll,  election  day 19 

Nearly  one  thousand  fraudulent  votes  cast  at  that  poll 19 

A  ballot-box  at  one  Reiinblican  jirecinct  destroj-ed 19 

Thinks  one  Democrat  was  honestlv  elected 20 

Thinks  rest  of  Heimblican  ticket  elec-ted  In'  2,000  to  2..500  majority 20 

My  majority  was  \  eiy  much  larger,  from  getting  Democratic  vote 20 

Never  saw  any  of  the  tissue  ballots  until  after  election —  20 

Cross-examination:  Only  knows  by  hearsay  that  Democrats  voted  for 

liim / 20,21 

C.  C.  Ho  wen's  letter  to  the  Charleston  Democratic  committee 21,23 

WALLACE,  R.  M. : 

Residence,  nativity,  Ac.     Was  a  Confederate  soldier 23 

Is  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina 23 

Had  men  aiTested  in  various  counties  for  breaking  up  Repulilican  meet- 
ings   23,24 

Deputy  marshals  and  supervisors  of  elections  appointed 24 
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Some  of  •fitness'  correspoiiclence  abstractod  from  iho  mails 24 

All  dcjjuties  and  supervisors  that  reported  at  all,  reported  more  or  less 

violation  of  law  and  fraiid 24 

Managers  of  eleetion  were  all  Democrats 24 

How  United  8tat<'s  officers  were  prevented  from  ])erforming  tlieir  duties.  24,2") 

Could  not  learn  that  tissue  ballots  were  being  used  during  election  day..  25 

Democrats  regard  the  use  of  tissue  ballots  as  a  huge  joke 25, 2<) 

A  Democrat  reiiorted  to  Avitness:  "They  are  stufdng  the  ballot-boxes  all 

over  town,"  &c 2t) 

How  the  ballot-boxes  were  stuffed  and  poll-lists  made  to  corresijond 21! 

Why  the  box  at  Washington  Engine  House  was  destroyed 26, 27 

Election  at  the  Palmetto  Engine  House  ;  Republican  officers  beaten  and 

poll-list  destroyed 27,28 

Democrats  voted  without  trouble;  Republican  voters  obstructed 2S-',M) 

Republicans  never  more  united  and  anxious  to  vote  than  at  the  last  elec- 
tion   :?() 

Why  the  Republicans  only  carried  Beaufort  County 30,  :U 

Cross-examination:  has  held  some  Federal  office  ever  since  reconstruc- 
tion   31,:}2 

Witness  declines  to  give  name  of  Democrat  who  warned  him  of  ballot- 
box  stuffing ;i2 

The  box  at  Palmetto  Engine  House  stuffed  so  full  it  was  running  over.. .  33,  34 

The  story  that  De^juty  Marshal  Green  was  drunk  is  utterly  false 34 

Of  forty-six  deputy  marshals  in  Charleston  County,  eighteen  were  Demo- 
crats    35 

RHETT,  ALFRED: 

Residence,  &c.     Was  chief  of  police  in  Charleston  at  last  election 36 

General  orders  issued  to  police  force  on  election  day 37 

Showed   them   to   United   States   Marshal   Wallace;   he  said  he  had  no 

amendments  to  offer 37 

MxVCKEY,  E.  W.  M. : 

Residence,  nativity,  &c I 38 

Was  Re])ublican  candidate  for  Congress  at  the  last  election 38 

Generally  talked  by  the  Democrats  that  they  had  the  election  machinery 

and  would  count  out  Republicans 38 

General  policy  of  Republicans.     Why  no  State  ticket  was  nominated 38-39 

In  nearly   every   county  all  three  election  commissioners  were  Demo- 
crats    39,40 

Does  not  think  there   was   a   Republican  manager  at  the  i>olls  in  the 

State 40 

Republicans  when  in  power  always  allowed  Democrats  representation  at 

the  polls 40 

Republicans  never  more  united  than  in  1878;  6,000  majority  in  Charles- 
ton in  1876 ; 40-41 

Democrats  threatened  to  demand  division  of  time;  they  did  not  do  so  .. .  41 
General  nature  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  caucuses  in  Charleston 

County 42-43 

Reitublicans  more  united  and  sanguine  than  ever  before 43 

Only  ninety-nine  colored  men  marched  in  the  Hampton  procession ;  the 

list  by  Avards 43,  44 

LaAvs  regarding  the  designation  of  polling-places 44,  45 

Changes  made  by  the  Democratic  legislature;  effect  of  the  changes  on 

the  Republican  AM)te 45-47 

Owing  to  change  of  polling-places,  A'oters  come  to  Charleston  to  A'ote 47-48 

Democratic  managers  refuse  to  let  1,200  of  these  men  A'ote  ^ 48 

Warned  that  tissue  ballots  are  to  be  used  by  Democrats 48-49 

Puts  up  a  poster  warning  Republicans  how  they  were  to  be  used  ;   the 

poster 49-50 

Posters  immediately  torn  doAvn  by  Democrats 50 

The  A-arious  styles  of  Republican  ballots  ;  Avhy  they  were  used 50-52 

A  Republican  tissue  ticket ;  Avhy  it  was  not  used 52-53 

Charleston  election-returns  and  poll-lists ;  eA'idences  of  fraud 54-56 

Frauds  in  the  preci nets  outside  of  Charleston  City 57-58 

It  Avas  a  common  thing  for  Democrats  to  say  they  Avould  count  us  out 

any  way 59 

White  troops  are  now  called  "  State  Militia";  colored  troops  are  "Na- 
tional Guards  " 59 
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Witiu'ss  vpciuvihI  the  liciirty  siipytort  of  the  lvt'])iililic;in  Icndors 60-(i2 

Thinks  the  tissue  tickets  ovidoiuc^  of  fraud,  hut  thiiiks  contrivauecs  to 

<'ountt'ratt  tlieui  are  not  e vid(MKt's  of  fraud ,  (V-i 

Has  lu)  iH'rsoiial  kuowledjfo  of  the  iiumbor  of  colored  men  in  the  Hamp- 
ton i>roc('ssion Ci\ 

Dt-niocratic  reasons  for  redueinjj  the  numl)or  of  pollijiji-pLices  not  true  ..  r)4-(>5 
Deinorrats  cluirjifd  that  the  ie(hutiou  was  made  to  i»revent  coh)red  men 

from  votiujr    (i') 

State  authoritii's  i)revfnt  jiidsccMtions  for  xiolaf  ions  of  tlie  election  law..  1)5 

JONES,  T.  RAK'KEK: 

Residence,  luisiness,  nativity,  &c.;  is  a  Democrat Gr)-()(i 

Was  commissioner  of  election  ;   also  a  member  of  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive conniiittee 0(5 

The  uiana<;ers  of  eleetioiia  in  Charleston  County  were  Democrats (>(> 

Democratic  conuuissioners  refused  to  appoint  Kepiiblican  managers 6lj-(i7 

Saw  the  tissui'  l)allots  about  ten  days  before  election,  iu  possession  of 

the  executive  commit  lee ,  67,  74 

Found  aliout  10(1  l\e])ublicaii  tissiu>  ballots  in  the  boxes (H 

Found  fully  ■),U()()  or  (),(MI(I  Denuicratic  tissue  l)allots OH,  ,-<l 

The  tissue  li<kets  useil  for  the  benefit  of  Democratic  nejjroes 6^-09-75 

Saw  nor  heard  of  any  tissuti  tickets  l)einfj,  used  election-day 09 

Kn(»ws   nothing    about  who  printed    or  distributed  or  used  the  tissue 

balhits 09-71 

Denuicratic  committee  had  Fuited  States  supervisors'  blanks  printed  like 

those  furnished  from  Washington 71-72 

Kepublicaus  iiitimidat<'  colored  1  democrats 74 

It  was  a  remarkably  jieaceful  and  (piiet  election 7.5 

The  KeiMiblican  connuissioiu'r  saw  everything  was  fairly  conducted 7") 

Democrats  had  Stati'. .judicial,  and  municipal  control  of  the  election 70 

Kepublicaii  coiumissioucr  on  elections  "  actiuiesced"  iu  the  appf)iutment 

of  Democratic  nuiuagt-rs 77 

No  reason  given  tor  ai)iiointing  none  but  Democratic  managers 77-7d 

Thinks   there   are   r>,(itK>   colored    Denuxratic    voters   in   the    county  of 

Cliarleston 79 

BRYAN,  G.  D. : 

Residence,  nativity,  ]U-oft>ssion,  &c. ;  a  Democrat  all  his  life 8:1,  '•0 

Was  jm-sidenT  of  the  Democratic  organization  iu  ward  1,  Charleston K{ 

Saw  only  two  or  three,  tissiu;  tickets  election-day 84,85 

Use  of  tissue  tickets  was  m)t  discussed  at  our  club  nu'etiugs 85,8) 

One  coloriMl  man  brings  in  85  colored  DenH)cratie  voters 85,  8;i 

Colored   men  afraid  of  church  interference  if  they  voted  the  Democratic 

ticket * 85,  8(i 

Did  not  tall;  with  ("leiu'ral  Seigling  at  any  time  about  tissue  ballots 87 

Receiveil  tissue  tickets  from  Democratic  executive  couuuittee  the  day  be- 
fore ele<tion  ;  destroyed  them 87 

May  liave  talked  to  (Jeneral  Seigling  about  tissue  ballots ;  will  not  swear 

tiiat  I  did  not 87 

Don't  know  that  he  said  that  tissue  tickets  were  "badges  of  fraud" 88 

One  liundred  ami  tifty  white  majority  in  the  Avard ;  Mackey,  Republicaa, 

had  7()  majority  ;  explains  how  it  liappened    88,89 

White  nu'u  have  V)een  killed  while  protecting  colored  Democrats;    uo 

negroes  ever  killed  for  voting  Rei)ublicaii  tick"t, 90-93 

If  let  alone  one-half  of  the  negroes  would  vote  Democratic  ticket 9,5 

Witness's  general  recollections  of  South  Carolina  politics 94-9;> 

WHITE,  T.  C.  (colored): 

Was  coiumis,Hi(»uer  of  elections  in  Charleston  County  during  the  late  elec- 
tion   90 

How  ballot-biixes  and  blanks  are  issued  to  nuinagcrs  of  elections.  90,97,  98, 104, 105 

The  box  at  Washington  Engine-House  ca]itured.     "There  was  liell  in  the 

church" 98 

No  Rejiublican  managers  appointed  ;  how  commissioners  receive  and  verify 

returns '.  98,99 

Democratic  <'ounnittee  designated  uuiiuigers;  we  refused  to  appoint  Re- 
publican managens 100,104 

'We  ])ropoM'd  to  have  the  maiuig«'rs  Denu)cratic" 100 
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WHITE,  T.  C— Continued. 

There  was  a  joint  nieetinjij  of  the  Democratic  committee  and  the  cU^ction 

manajier.s  bofon^  election lOl 

Wliy  none  but  Democratic  managers  were  appointed   101, 102 

Has  heard  tliat  Montgomery  (Re]mblican  commissioner)  was  a))poiuted 

on  reconnnendation  of  Democratic  coumiittee 106 

Describes  the  blanks  used  by  the  jnanagers  of  elections 106, 107 

DESVERNEY,  R.  R.  (colored): 

Is  member  of  a  band  of  musicians ;  bund  lost  an  engagement  because  some 

members  were  Kcjuiblicans lOd 

Belongs  to  two  charitable  societies ;  is  captain  of  a  military  (;omi)any  ;  no 

distinction  on  account  of  politics 109, 110 

DAGGETT,  WILLIAM  L. : 

Isaprinter;  printed  tissue  tickets;  perhaps  6,000  or  8.000;  possibly  10,000.  110-111 

Thinks  they  were  distributed  in  two  or  three  counties 110 

Mr.  Gonzales  and  others  came  for  them  at  ditierent  times 111-112 

Is  the  inventor  of  the  tissue  ballot;  various  kinds  of  Democratic  ballots.  112 

PERRY,  EDWARD: 

Residence,  iStc;  is  a  printer  and  stationer 113 

Printed  the  Republican  tickets ;  among  them  a  tissue  ticket 113 

Specimens  of  Republii-an  tickets,  including  tissue  ticket 113-115 

Recalled;  exhibits  book  showing  dates  when  tickets  were  delivered  to 
Mackey 11~ 

ALEXANDER,  R.  M. : 

Was  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  take  a  census  of  the  city  of  Charleston..  117 

Employed  2^)  or  30  persons  to  do  the  work 117 

It  was  a  census  of  males  and  females  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 118 

Don't  remember  the  number  of  persons  ;  the  mavor  said,  "  Let  the  matter 

rest." 118 

BROWN,  Mr. : 

Was  State  superintendent  of  education  in  1875 118 

Prepared  a  list  of  registered  voters  in  the  State  for  that  year 118 

SCALES,  W.  W.  (mayor  of  Charleston): 

Was  regularly  subpoenaed  to  ai)pear  before  the  committee ;  he  refused  to 

appear 1'8 

SMITH,  C.  S.: 

Residence,  nativity,  &c 119 

Was  supervisor  of  election  in  ward  1.  Charleston 119 

964  names  entered  on  managers'  poll-list 119 

Of  these  456  whites  and  323  colored  appeared  on  city  Directory 119 

185  names  could  not  be  found  on  the  Directory 119 

Less  than  75  colored  men  from  the  county  voted  at  this  poll 120-121 

JOHNSTONE,  r.  M.: 

Was  United  States  supervisor  in  ward  2,  Charleston,  at  tlie  last  election  .  121 

"I  don't  think  there  was  much  election";  about  100  colored  men  were 

not  allowed  to  vote 121 

Cross-exauunation  :  No  white  man  hindered  from  votijig  on  any  grounds 

whatever '. 122 

FREEMAN,  JOHN  M.,  Jr.: 

Residence,  age,  &c 122 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Palmetto  Engine-House  precinct,  ward  3, 

Charleston 122 

Witness's  clerk  was  arrested  and  not  allowed  to  serve 122-123 

Managers  said  they  were  running  the  election  ;  over  50  Republicans  not 

allowed  to  vote 123 

Repeating  all  on  the  Democratic  side;  witness  assaulted;  his  poll-list 

stolen 123 

Daggett  stuffs  the  box  with  kiss-joke  tickets;  the  manager  pushes  them 

down  with  a  pencil 123-124, 128 

Managers  refuse  to  allow  the  poll-list  to  be  examined 124 

Up  to  3^  p.  m.  915  votes  had  lieen  polled;  3,108  votes  were  counted  out..  124 

Witness's  knowledge  of  the  vote  counted  is  from  the  published  returns. ..  125 
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FREEMAN,  JOHN  M.,  Jk.— C'oiitiniuMl.  ""'' 

How  K<'i)iihlii'ims  wcrt^  chiillt'iijifd  in  this  jn-ocinct 125 

Cross-fxaiiiiiiatiim:  How  witncHs  caiiui  to  uoto  the  tiiiio 127 

Was  a  iiiciiil»t  r  of  ( he  U'fiishit  un; ;  no  charfiius  wero  cv«t  made  a<jainst  him .  129 
Rtfiisid  to  sign  the;  icpoit  of  tlu'  mauaffcrs ;  iii'ver  said  the  electiou  was 

:il;iiron<' 120-131 

Wiiy  witness  left  the  i)()lls  before  the  eoiint  was  completed 130 

Made  and  tiled  his  rei»oit  without  eonsnltin<f  any  Ki'imldieaiis 130-131 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  elerk  ;  the  Kepul>li(;an  l)arty  was  never 

more  solid  ..." 132-133 

About  intiudchition,  &e. :  "If  you  want  a  drayman,  hire  a  Democrat," «&c.  133-134 
(JKEEN,  H.  W.  : 

Residence,  &c 134 

Was  deputy  marshal  at  the  Pahuetto  E<^iue-H<»use  ]»(dlin<ij-]>lace 134 

Was  not  allowed  inside  The  pcdliug-plaee.     Assaulted   while  makinj^  an 

an  est 134 

Men  not  aUowed   to   vote;  tissue  hallots  turu  up  when  the  count  com- 

lueiues 134-135 

How  the  count  was  made.     Is  sure  the  ballots  overrun  the  p(dl-list 135 

Hearil  Freeman  lioller  out :  "  There,  that  won't  do  ;  that  is  too  jdain,"  &c. .  135 

••  (iood  (JodI  are  you  •;()in>'-  to  stull'  the  l»allot-l>ox  ri<;ht  here  ln'fore  us  .'".  135 

Did  not  see  the  box  ;   was  outside  ;  saw  no  one  vote  a  tissue  ballot 13(3 

Cross-exauunation :  Saw  Daygi^tt  standing  near  the  box  when  Freemau 

hollered  out 137 

Saw  the  regular   Democratic   tickets,  and  inside  them  the  little  tissue 

tickets 133 

The  m.iuager  shook  the  little  J)allots  out  of  the  large  ones 138 

The  managers'  elerk  added  names  to  the   poll-list  after  the  count  com- 

iixiiied    138,139 

Witness  otVered  to  work  for  O'Connor  (Denu)cratic  candidate)  during  the 

campaign 139-140 

Saw  no  tissue  tickets  on  tlie  table  for  distribution  ;  saw  a  Democratic  ticket 

with  the  Rei>ublican  heading 140-141 

.Saw  no  tissue  tickets  until  the  box  was  opened.     Was  not  drunk  durinf 

the  day *;  141 

How  tlu'  managers  C(mnted  Rei)ublican  tickets  as  Diimocratic 141 

Is  coll(H-tor  of  State  arms  under  the  pn^seut  State  government 141 

HAYXES,  C.  C. : 

Residence,  iVre . ,  142 

Was  api)oiiited  on  the  special  police  by  the  mayor  for  election  day 142 

Was  at  Palmetto  Engine-House  when  Supervisor  Freeman  was  assaulted.  142 

'•  Freenuiu  was  beaten  and  lutted  all  over  the  street " 142 

Saw  Daggett  stutV  the  ballot-box  ;  heard  Freeman's  exelamaticm 142 

"  It  Avas  literally  crammed  with  those  little  kiss-joke  tickets" 143 

How  the  DiMMocr.its  olistructed  voting  ;  "  Club  hell  out  of  him  " 143 

A  number  of  mi-u  protected  Freeman.    The  Democrat's  little  story;   "We 

are  going  to  beat  you  in  the,  middle" ' 144-145 

''  AVe  always  got  a  nuijority  when  we  had  fair  play  " I45 

EATON,  FRANK  H.: 

Residence,  &c 14g 

Has  exauuned  the  returns  ami  i)oll-list  of  the  Palmetto  Engine-Hou.se  pre- 
cinct in  the  secretary  of  state's  office 146 

There  were  .\.M[)  names  <m  f^OA  sheets  (i)ages)  of  paper  in  twenty  diti'erent 

kinds  of  ha  ml  writing J4g 

Half  a  <h»zcn  sheets  were  in  a  lady's  handwriting 14(>-147 

PURVIS,  HENRY,  W.: 

Residence,  Sec I47 

Was  a  Fnited  Slates  ofTicer  of  electiou  at  the  Hope  Eugine-House  poll  .. .  147 

Poll  h;id  licen  opened  20  nnnntes  when  he  arrived. I47 

Ke])t  a  ])oll-list.     Democratic  manager  had  4()"^  nuire  names  on  their  list..  147 

Democratic  maivagers  said  that  they  were,  polled  before  I  came 147-151 

My  poll-list  corresponded  withthat  of  tlur  other  I'uited  States  su))ervi.s(>r.  147 
There  were  323  tissue  tickets  in  the  l)()x  ;  how  the  count  was  made  ...147,148,149 
Witness  shows  that  the  returns  of  the  managers  could  not  be  correct.  149,' 150 ,151 
GREGG,  JOHN  M. : 

Residence,  &v. 151 

Was  Uuitetl  States  supervisor  at  Eagle  Engine  House  precinct,  Charleston *.  151 
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GREGG,  JOHN  M.— Continued. 

Was  at  tW  polls  when  they  opened ;  his  clerk  was  eojiipelled  to  cease  work .   151, 1'vi 
How  the  election  was  conducted;  Republicans  not  allowed  to  vote.  ..152, 15:3, 154 

Kept  a  ])oll-list ;  it  agreed  with  the  managers'  list 153 

An  excess  of  158  tickets  in  the  box;  tissue  tickets  appear 153 

How  Reiinblican  tickets  were  drawn  out  by  the  blindfolded  man 153, 154 

Saw  no  tissue  tickets  until  the  box  was  opened;  each  man  deijosits  his 

own  ticket 154,155,16-2 

Cross  cxaiuinatioii;  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  clerk 156 

How  the  l)allots  were  drawn;  how  voters  were  challenged,  &c 158,  161 

Saw  no  tissue  ballot  that  was  not  Democratic 152 

ELFE,  WALTER : 

Residence,  &c 162 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Washington  Engine  House  poll,  ward  6.  163 

The  managers  were  all  Democrats;  witness's  clerk  was  not  allowed  to  act.  163 

81  ccdored  voters  were  not  allowed  to  vote;  kept  a  list 163 

The  count  coiinuenced;  the  lights  i>ut  out;  witness  left 164 

Don't  know  what  became  of  the  ballot-box;  no  returns  were  made  txom 

that  poll   1<>4 

Thinks  that  there  were  five  Republican  votes  to  one  Democratic  polled. .  164 

Cross  examination  by  Senator  McDonald 165, 166, 167 

Redirect:  the  ballot-box  at  the  poll  where  the  whites  voted  was  not  de- 
stroyet  I 168 

DANTZMANN,  G.  H. : 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  the  Marion  Engine  House  poll,  ward  6..  168 

Managers  refused  to  let  his  clerk  remain;  kei>t  no  poll-list 168, 169 

Republicans  challenged  on  pretexts  and  150  not  allowed  to  vote 169 

The  count ;  there  were  24U  tissue  ballots  169 

Names  on  the  list,  "John  Bull,"  "Jacob  Bull,"  "Tom  Bull,"  "Peter  Bul- 

winkle,"&c ---..   169,170 

Cross-examination  by  Senator  McDonald;  gives  names  of  Republicans 

not  allowed  to  vote 172 

BROWN,  R.  C. : 

Residence,  &c 173 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Mount  Pleasant  poll,  six  miles  out  from 

thecity 1'3 

Was  not  allowed  to  examine  the  ballot-l)ox  liefore  voting  commenced  .. .  174 

How  witness  was  ejected  from  the  poll;  kept  tally-list  outside 174, 175 

How  voters  were  obstructed ;  150  to  200  go  to  another  poll 175 

The  count;  managers'  clerk  and  witness  had  620 names  on  their  poll-lists.  176 

1,1<6j3  votes  in  the  box;  372  Republican  ballots  drawn  out 176 

Eight  and  ten  tissue  ballots  would  come  out  togethei';  all  were  counted.  176 
There  were  519  Republican  ballots  in  the  box;  they  were  voted  by  col- 
ored men 177 

Cross-examination;   witness  describes  the  count;   how  they  halved  the 

tickets,  &c .' 178,179.180 

Democrats  wanted  him  to  destroy  his  statement  of  the  count 181, 1-i 

Saw  no  Republican  tissue  tickets Ir4 

HUTCHINSON,  M.  E. : 

Residence,  nativity,  &c.  ;  was  a  Confederate  soldier 184, 185 

Wa.s  United  States  supervisor  at  the  Copper  Store  precinct,  30  miles  from 

Charleston 185 

At  the  ])oll  287  persons  voted ;  163  colored,  124  whites ;  managers'  and 

witness'  poll-lists  a^eed 1«5 

These  422  ballots  in  the  box,  of  which  the  excess,  135,  were  "kiss-joke" 

tickets l'*5 

The  managers  drew  out  88  Republican  and  47  Democratic  ballots... 185 

On  the  count  tliey  gave  O'Connor  216  .and  Mackey  71 I'^S 

Saw  no  tissue  tickets  until  the  box  was  opened 185 

Witness  identities  the  tissue  ticket ;  it  is  placed  in  evidence 18i} 

Managers   were   all    Democrats ;    kept    separate  count    of  "  kiss-joke " 

tickets. 1~7 

Saw  two  colored  men  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 1~7 

YOUNG,  JAMES  J. : 

Residence,  &c 188 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Thirty-Two-Mile  House  precinct,  in  Saint 
James,  Santee Ic8 
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YOUNG.  JAMES  J.— Continued. 

The  niiinagcrs  were  Democrats.;  the  count ;  the  *'  kis.s-joke"  ticket.s  como 

out 188 

Tliere  were  549  names  on  the  list,  and  890  tickets  in  the  box 188 

How  the  niaiia;^er.s  drew  out  the  excess  of  Imllots 188 

The  count  ;   l(i4  Reiiuldican,  47  Democratic,  and  388  "kiss-jokes" 188 

There  were  ',VM  Kepiiblican  tickets  drawn  out  and  destroyed 189 

Saw  only  two  of  the  "  kis.s-joke"  tickets  before  the  count 189 

Knew  the  manager  couUl  see  the  tickets  he  was  drawing 190 

GRAHAM.  G.  H.  F. : 

Residence.  Ac 191 

Was  L'nitt'd  States  supervisor  of  election  at  Edisto  Island 191 

Great  nnnibt  is  had  assembled  to  vote;  the  Democratic  managers  do  not 

open  the  jM ills 191 

From  liOO  to  "I'd  voters  remained  until  6  o'clock 191 

"I  heard  one  say  how  nice  it  was  done,  and  every  time  they  saw  me  they 

busted  out  in  a  laugh" 191 

There  must  have  been  1.000  or  1,100  colored  people  there 192 

All  of  them  were  Republicans 192 

BUIST,  GEORGE  L.  : 

Residence,  Arc.;  belongs  to  the  straiglit-out  Democratic  party 192 

Was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  executive  committee 192 

Saw  tissue  tickets  four  or  five  days  before  election;  tickets  were  printed 

under  control  of  the  State  committee 193 

The  tissue  tickets  were  di.stributed  with  the  other  tickets;  they  were  to 

enable  the  colored  men  to  vote  in  secret 193-198-203 

Universal  intimidation  among  colored  Republicans;  repeating  them  by 

hundreds 194 

Past  Stati-  i>olitics  ;  the  only  way  to  carry  a  State  election 194 

More  about  jxditics  ;  no  ettbrt  nuide  to  conceal  the  tissue  tickets 195-197 

Republicans  '•taught  me  repeating";  Democrats  stopped  Republican  re- 
peating   196 

Governor  lIani]»ton  aijpoiuted  commissioners  on  recommendation  of  Dem- 
ocratic couimittee 196 

I  understood  that  there  were  to  be  no  Republican  managers  in  the  State.  197 

Hundreds  of  white  people  marched  up  and  A-oted  tissue  tickets 199 

Republicans  repeated  in  1876.     There  were  colored  Democratic  clubs 201 

No  colored  nun  ever  applied  for  the  tissue  ballots 201-202 

More  State  and  countv  politics.     Don't  know  that  Republicans  ever  used 

tis.sue  tickets 1 203-204 

SMITH,  R.  M.  (colored): 

Residence.  &  c.     Has  been  a  Democrat  since  1872 204 

Was  a  member  of  the  police.     Was  at  Eagle  station-house  poll,  ward  5, 

all  day 204 

Was  president  of  a  colored  political  club.     Character  of  the  club 204,205 

Witness'  view  of  the  .situation  in  Ch.arle.ston.     Guesses  that  3,500  colored 

men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 205-207 

Saw  hundifds  of  colored  men  vote  Democratic  ticket.    Don't  know  how 

many  hundreds 208 

Witness"  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  voters 208, 209 

MITCHELL,  JOHN  A.  (colored) : 

Residence,  A: c.     Acted  with  Democratic  party  last  election 211 

Had  a  club  meeting  Saturday  night.     Another  meeting  Tuesday  night 

that  lastvd  .ill  night ". '. 211,212 

Went  to  tln'  pidls  and  voted  Democratic  ticket 212 

"There  was  a  tremendous  vote  that  day."     Has  suffered  abu.se 212 

Is  city  policeman.     Was  .sent  to  prison  for  as.sault.     Has  been  a  gambler.  212,213 

Describi's  his  rlnb  meeting  and  those  who  "dissipated"  in  it 213,214,21.5 

Used  to  pl.iy  the  ".strap  game."     Was  indicted  for  it 214,215,216 

Can't  .say  how  many  times  he  has  been  indicted.     Don't  ktiow  that  his 

likeness  is  in  the  rogues'  gallery 215,216 

SIMMONS,  CHARLES  S.  : 

Residence.  &c 216 

Voted  witli  the  Democrats  la.st  election.     Was  at  ward  6  until  evening  .. .  216 

Was  doing  jioliri-  ilnty.     A  great  nuiny  colored  people  voted  at  that  ward. 

It  was  ,1  quiet  elect ii>n 216,217 

50  s  (' 
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HAYXES,  STEPHEN  (colored) : 

Residence,  &:c.     Is  president  of  tlie  Haynes  colored  Democratic  club 217 

Witness  and  meinbei's  of  the  club  voted  Democratic  ticket 217 

Threatened  by  Republicans.     Thinks  200  colored  men  voted  at  the  polls 

where  he  was 218 

Thinks  that  2,000  colored  men  voted  Democratic  ticket  in  the  city 218,219,220 

They  all  voted  the  cheek-back  ticket.     Why  witness  thinks  2,000  colored 

men  voted  Democratic  ticket 220,  221 

MATTHEWS,  SAMUEL : 

Residence,  &c.     Is  a  Democrat 224 

Was  manager  of  the  polls  in  ward  2.     Every  tiling  passed  otf  quietly 224 

There  was  no  interruption  or  delay.     There  were  784  names  on  poll-list 

when  ])oils  closed 224 

Great  number  of  colored  men  voted  Democratic  ticket.     Tickets  and  poll- 
list  agreed 224 

Message  that  250  repeaters  were  coming  to  vote  at  that  poll 225 

Message  came  from  a  well  known  Republican 225 

Mr.  Mackey  had  I'M  majority.     Ward  has  always  been  Republican 225 

Does  not  know  Avho  brought  the  message  about  repeaters 226 

CATHCART,  CAPT.  ROBERT  S. : 

Residence,  &c 226 

Passed  most  of  election  day  at  the  polls  in  ward  3 226 

W^itness  gives  history  of  the  events  of  the  day;  the  row  at  the  polls 227,228 

Supervisor  Freeman  blubbered  like  a  baby ;  Deputy  Marshal  Green  drunk.  228, 229 
Green  said  he  voted  Democratic  ticket ;  colored  men  asked  for  the  tissue 

tickets 229 

"Whites  are  in  a  majority  in  this  ward 229 

Green  was  not  noisy  or  turbulent ;  witness  voted  31  colored  men 230 

Does  not  know  how  many  worked  at  the  poll-list  besides  the  clerk 230,  231 

A  challenged  voter  was  required  to  bring  evidence  that  he  had  not  voted.  232,  237 

Voted  about  50  colored  men  in  all ;  used  tissue  tickets 234, 235, 237 

Never  saw  tissue  tickets  before  ;  gave  Green  a  hat  the  next  day 237, 238 

Persons  at  the  polls  were  all  Democrats 238 

LUCAS,  R.  D.  (colored): 

Residence,  &c. ;  voted  for  candidates  of  both  parties 239 

AVas  clerk  for  the  sujiervisor  at  Hope  Engine  House,  in  ward  4 239 

Kept  account ;  110  men  voted  before  Mr.  Purvis  came 240 

When  count  began  thinks  there  were  a  few  names  more  than  tickets 240 

Witness's  list  and  managers'  list  came  out  alike 240 

There  were  320  tissue  tickets  ;  they  were  counted  separate 240,  241 

Cross-examination  :  Thinks  that  there  were  more  tickets  than  names 240 

Is  not  sure  whether  there  were  more  tickets  than  names  or  names  than 

tickets 241 

FOSBURY,  THOMAS: 

Residence,  &c. ;  was  deputy  United  States  marshal  at  Hope  Engine  House, 

ward  4 242 

The  box  was  opened  so  everybody  could  see  into  it  before  voting  com- 
menced   242 

Knows  Henry  W.  Purvis ;  there  had  been  voting  over  an  hour  when  he 

came  to  the  polls 242 

Saw  the  count ;  all  double  tickets  were  destroyed 243 

Don't  know  how  many  names  were  on  the  j)oll-list;  the  tissue  tickets  were 

counted 243 

Mr.  Purvis  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 243 

Saw  tissue  tickets  in  the  hands  of  colored  Reiiublicans 243 

Saw  70  Republican  tickets  that  had  other  tickets  inside  of  them 244 

Saw  no  Democratic  tickets  with  others  inside  of  them 244 

Thinks  200  to  300  had  voted  before  Mr.  Purvis  arrived 244 

Witness's  confused  statements  a1)out  number  of  Democratic  tickets  polled .  245 

The  number  of  double  tickets  altogether  was  only  70 246 

AVALKER,  GEORGE  R. : 

Residence.  &c 246 

Was  at  Mount  Pleasant  poll  election  day;  the  poll  was  opened  at  6  a.  m..  247 
The  ballot-box  was  opened  and  shown  to  all  present  before  voting  com- 
menced   247 
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WALKER,  GEORGE  R.— Continued. 

The  supervisor  (Brown)  was  not  put  out  of  the  polling-room  by  anvbodv, 

A:c "...........  248 

Tlironglumt  the  diiy  the  supervisor  was  treated  with  most  scrupulous  court- 
esy   1 248,249 

The  box  was  not  out  of  sight  during  the  day;  only  8  men  rejected 249 

Treat^'d  white  and  coloretl  voters  aliive;  the  case  of  tlie  blind  man 249,250 

The  count ;  managers  went  too  far  ;  too  many  Ijallots  destroyed 2.50 

The  ballots  in  excess  were  drawn  out  strictly  according  to  law 2.50,251 

General  i-ontradiction  of  Uuitc<l  States  Supervisor  Brown 251,2.52 

Cross-examination  by  tlie  chairman:  Was  candidate  for  the  legislature..  252 

The   supervisor  canu'  after  the   box   was  shown  ;   I  objected  to  Brown 

staying  in  the  room 252 

All  the  constables  present  were  Democrats.     Voted  tissue  ticket.     Dis- 

tribntcd  ab(mt  1,000    254 

Witness's  tissue  ticket  was  the  only  one  he  saw  voted.     Over  .500  excess 

of  tickets  in  tiie  box... ". 2.55 

Could  not  tell  how  nmny  tissue  tickets  were  withdrawn 2.55 

"I  did  not  like  the  clerk  because  he  was  so  honest"  255 

There  were  about  500  and  odd  tickets  in  excess.     Thinks  Republicans 

voted  Democratic  tissue  tickets  in  bunches 2.50,2.57,258 

Has  had  Ihowu  arrested  for  i)erjury.  Declines  to  say  whether  he  was  ar- 
rested for  abstracting  the  returns  of  his  precinct  from  the  public  ar- 
chives at  Columbia 260,261 

HAGOOD,  J.  E.  (re-examined): 

History  of  George  R.  Walker's  presentation  of  R.  C.  Brown  for  i>erjury..  261,  262 

"I  don't  think  the  testimony  sufficient  to  bind  him  over,"  &c ". ..  262 

Walker  takes  the  testimony  away  and  does  not  return  it 262 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY  BALLOT-BOXES: 

Their  ccmdition  when  presented  before  the  committee 262,263 

Three  boxes  contained  nothing,  29  contained  tickets  and  papers.     Many 

of  the  tiekets  Were  tissue  tickets '.  263 

Condition  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes — with  opinions  of  the  minority  of 

the  committee 263 

A  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  boxes 263, 264 

Instructions  of  the  Senate  committee  in  regard  to  the  proposed  examina- 
tion of  the  boxes 264 

Condition  of  the  Strawberry  Plain  box  at  the   conclusion   of   William 

Singlefin's  testimony.     It  was  an  old  box ^ 264 

Report  upon  the  ballot-boxes;  3,'^93  Democratic  tissue  tickets;  2.56  Re- 
publican tissue  tickets,  &c 264,265,266,267 

HUGUENIN,  T.  J.  : 

Residence,  «.SlC 268 

Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.     Has  held  office  since 

December  3,  1878 268 

Has  not  had  charge  of  the  ballot- Vjoxes.     The  vault  where  they  were  stored 

was  insecure.     Is  not  responsible  for  them,  ttc 268 

Cross-examination :  "  I  only  permitted  the  boxes  to  come  into  our  iiosses- 

sion  as  county  ])roperty  " 269 

Can't  ex]>];iin  lio^\'  the  tickets  came  to  ]h'  taken  frcuii  some  of  the  boxes..  269 

The  boxes  were  put  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  building,  &c 269' 

SUMTER  COUXTY. 

WITIIERSPUON,  JAMES  B. : 

]\esidence.  i»rofession,  &c.     Is  a  Democrat 27.3^ 

Democrats  thieatened  to  carry  the  election  at  all  hazards 273 

^^'ithdrew  from  a  Democratic  club  because  of  its  violence,  tSrc 273 

Demoeriific  infantry,  cavalry,  cannon,  and  Hags  at  !i  Republican  meeting.  273,274 

The  sjieaker  assaulted.     Another  Republic.in  meeting  broken  up 273,274 

The  violen<-e  of  the  Democrats  unites  the  K'epublicans 27.5 

The  Demfxratic  ticket  was  elected.     "It  was  not  a  good  count" 27.5 

Cross-examination  by  Senator  McDonald.     Desci'ibes  the  cannon-firiug  ..  275-277 

The  Republican  si)eaker  was  not  alloAved  to  explain 277 

The  Sumter  vote  was  larger  than  usual.     It  was  not  counted 277 
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LEE,  SAMUEL: 

Resklence,  nativity,  &c.     Is  a  Rpiml)licau 277,278 

Was  elected  probate  judge  of  Siuiiter  County  in  ld76 278 

A  Democrat  wants  the  Republican  party  in  the  county  crashed  out 278 

A  Repuljlican's  house  to  be  bnrned  if  he  called  meeting 276 

Witness  calls  the  meeting.     His  life  threatened.     Ordered  to  leave  in  ten 

nunutes,  &c 278, 279 

Democratic  county  chairman  states  that  the  Republicans  will   not  be 

allowed  to  organize 280 

How  a  Rei)ul)liian  county  convention  became  a  mass-meeting 280,281 

Pistols  drawn.  The  tight  became  general,  "  and  they  cleared  out  the  build- 
ing " 281 

Governor  Hampton  denounced  the  action  of  the  Democrats  as  an  out- 
rage, &c 281,282 

The  Republican  meeting  at  Raftin  Creek  broken  up.     Violence  and  threats 

of  Democrats 282,283 

Witness  Jcnocked  <lown  and  choked.     Made  a  pi-i.souer  by  armed  men,  «S:c.  283 

Marched  back  to  Sumter.     More  threats.     Witness  attempts  to  escape. ..  283,284 

Is  recaptured.     The  tight.     Taken  to  the  court -house  and  instructed 284 

Republican  meeting  called  for  September  7.     Cavahy  from  four  or  five 

counties 284 

The   meeting  postponed.      Reiiublicans   assaulted  by  the  disappointed 

Democrats '. 284,28.5 

General  Hampton  to  address  the  Democrats  and  denounce  outrages 285 

He  did  not  mention  the  subject.     Witness  assaulted  in  the  presence  of 

the  governor,  &c 285 

How  Democrats,  infantrv,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  attended  the  Republican 

meeting  of  October  12l .' ' 285,286,287 

Democrats  threaten  to  shoot  the  Republican  speaker.    A  man  badly  l)eaten.  287 

The  election.     Witness  was  United  States  supervisor.     Repuljlicans  not 

allowed  to  vote 287,288 

The  count.     Fraudulent  names  added  to  the  poll-list.     The  box  stuffed 

with  tissue  tickets,  &c 288,289 

Democrats  denied  under  oath  having  voted  tissue  ballots 290 

Saw  but  one  tissue  ballot  during  the  day.     Proportion  of  the  vote 290, 291 

dross-examination :  Regarding  witness's  political  record 291, 292 

Made  no  demonstration  against  Dargan  at  Raftin  Creek 292 

Intended  that  his  tone  should  be  respectful  to  Governor  Ham])ton 293 

About  the  cannon.     Instructions  to  United  States  supervisors 294-297-300 

A  written  proposal  for  a  joint  meeting  was  not  submitted  to  witness  by 

the  Democratic  county  chairman 299-300 

Democrats  called  upon  to  send  in  all  the  military  companies  they  could 

tind,  &c .' '. 301 

The  regular  tickets 302,303 

COGHLAN,  T.  J. : 

Residence,  Sec 303 

History  of  the  meeting  at  Raftin  Creek  and  the  assault  on  Judge  Lee. 

Witness  escapes 303-305 

4,000  armed  Democrats  in  Sumter  October  12.     How  the  joint  meeting 

was  proposed 305,  306 

What  the  witness  did  say  about  Governor  Hampton 306,  310 

Why  witness  was  arrested  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.     Witness's  age 

is  76  years 307.308,309,311 

The  elections.     The  box  stiiffed  with  the  tissue  ballots 309,  310 

DOUGLAS,  EDGAR  J. : 

Residence,  &c   312 

Was  the  United  States  supervisor  at  Statesburg  precinct 312 

Democrats  gather  in  crowds  the  night  before  election.     Firing  all  night..  312 

Republicans  not  allowed  to  vote.     Two  colored  men  stabbed 312-314 

Reached  the  polls  at  10  minutes  after  six ;  was  told  that  300  men  had 

voted 312 

There  were  300  or  more  tissue  ballots  found  in  the  box.     Did  not  see  a 

single  one  voted 312,  313 

About  480  colored  men  voted ;  270  Republican  votes  counted 314 

How  the  Republicans  were  counted  out 315 
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SPEARS,  BUTLER: 

Residt'iK'f,  nativity,  Ac 316 

How  armed  Democrats  broke  up  the  October  12  meeting.     The  canuon- 

tirin- .....P 316,317 

The  ek>etiou.     A  coh)re(l  Democrat  showed  him  how  thoy  used  the  tissue 

ballots ;-■  317,318 

Cross-exaininatiou:  Was  in   the  legislature.     Money  was  sent  him  atter 
he  voted  for  the  printing  bill 318,319 

STEWART,  J.  H. : 

Resiih-nce,  &c.     Was  clerk  of  the  United  States  supervisor  at  the  election  319 
Raftin  Creek.     How  the  armed  Democrats  assembled.     Judge  Lee  as- 
saulted    319,320 

The  meeting  at  Sumter  October  12.     Democrats  get  their  arms  and  go  to 

the  court-house - -- - 320,321 

The  election.     Witness  kept  the  poll-list.     606  colored  and  44  white  men 

voted 322,323 

The  count.     214  tissue  ballots  in  the  box.     Supervisor  Lee  objected  to 

counting  them - 323 

The  managers  were  all  Democrats.     They  counted  the  tissue  ballots .323 

Cross-examination  with  regard  to  meetings  at  Kaftin  Creek  and  Sumter  ..   323-326 
Colored  man  knocked  down  for  attempting  to  pass  through  a  Democratic 

line.     Heard  no  shots  lixed 327 

MOISE,  CHARLES: 

Residence,  &c.     Is  county  auditor  and  a  Hampton  Democrat 327,328 

The  canvass  was  entirely  peaceful  until  Samuel  Lee  ajipeared  before  the 

public 328 

The  October  12  meeting.     Colonel  Dargan's  speech  was  kind  and  concil- 
iatory    328,329 

Saw  Lee  after  he  was  brought  in  from  Raftin  Creek,  «S:C 329  , 

"  I  was  very  indignant.     I  didn't  approve  of  that  sort  of  thing"' 329 

Was  at  the  ineeting  in  Sumter  where  Governor  Hamjitou  was  present  .. .  329 

Lee  said,  "  Governor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question."    Violent  assault 

on  Lee 329 

The  meeting  of  October  12.     The  little  iron  cannon.     Salutes  fired 330 

A  disturbanee.     "This  Republican  procession  passing  herewith  music 

and  banners  is  going  to  excite  our  young  men" 331,  332 

The  assault  on  Coghlan  ;  his  courage;  "No,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  never  run".  332 

*'  I  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  insult  him  aud  threaten  him  " 332 

Whv  the  Democrats  came  to  the  meeting  armed.     Lee  caused  all  the 

trouble 332,3.33 

Witness's  opinion  of  Republican  candidates 334 

Cross-examination  by  the  chairman:    The  United  States  flag  "is  an  un- 
popular embh'ui  there  " 335,340 

Saw  colored  wt)men  and  children ;  thought  they  were  getting  out  of  town.  335 

Saw  no  arms  among  the  negroes.     The  object  was  to  make  them  go  to  the 

Democratic  meeting 335,  336 

Two  tlu>usand  white  men  in  town.     The  flag  (United  States)  was  pulled 

down 336 

The  flag  wax  un]>o]>ular  to  the  extent  that  Republicans  always  displayed 

anil  Democrats  lu'ver  did 336 

Two  cannon  brought  from  Columbia  ;  one  was  loaded  with  nails.  .336, 337, 340,  341 

Their  arms  were  stored  ;  not  to  be  taken  until  the  bell  was  rung 338 

Witness's  opinion  about  dividing  tinu>  at  Republitan  meetings 338,339 

The  Democratic  nu-eting  was  called  October  12  because  the  Republican 

meeting  hail  been  called 339 

The  purjiosf  was  to  exhibit  great  power 340 

Everv  Democrat  had  arms;  the  apiirehension  was  that  the  whites  would 

attack  the  blacks 340,341 

Saw  no  tissue  Ijallots  during  the  day.     Lee's  poll-list  was  numbered  con- 
secutively :  the  managers'  list  was  not 341,  342 

The  law  re<[uires  the  managers'  list  to  be  put  in  the  box  with  the  tickets.  342 

The  maiiagei-s'  list  was  lost ;  the  tissue  ballots  "  could  not  have  been  put 

in  there  lawfully,"  &c 342 

MOISE,  MARION: 

Residence,  &e. ;  acted  as  challenger  at  Statesburg  election  day 343 

Knows  Daniels  (Douglass,   United  States  supervisor).      He  came  to  the 

polls  about  half  past  six 343 
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Saw  the  box  opened  and  sliown  ;  it  was  empty 343 

Saw  voters  vote  the  tissue  ballot ;  the  row  at  the  polls 343,  344 

Has  heard  since  that  one  or  two  were  sUghtly  ciTt  or  "stuck " 344 

No  ill  feeling  toward  colored  men  in  Sumter  except  four  of  the  leaders. ..  344,  345 

"Witness  did  not  expect  to  challenge  white  men 345 

Witness  gives  his  opinion  of  Ei-pnbiicans  and  county  politics  .. 345, 349 

HAGOOD, JOHNSON : 

Is  comptroller-general  of  the  State  ;  residence,  &c 349 

Was  requested  l)y  Governor  Hanii)tou  to  go  to  Sumter  October  12  and  use 

his  personal  influence  to  preserve  peace 350 

Engaged  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  go  to  Sumter  to  fire  salutes 350 

Was  told  that  the  colored  i^eople  expected  Grant  and  Sherman  to  attend 

their  meeting,  &,g 350,  351 

Democrats  to  come  armed;  the  red-shirts;  many  black  men  among  them.  350,  351 
Witness  states  that  he  was  in  command  ;  the  peaceful  Democrats ;  the 

troublesome  Republicans 351-355 

Cannot  tell  whether  the  armed  men  present  were  clubs  or  militia  com- 
panies   • 356,357 

The  cannon  loaded  with  nails  was  undoubtedly  there 357 

Saw  no  guns  among  the  negroes  ;  oul  y  pistols 358 

General  cross-examination  about  carrying  arms,  &c.,  »S:c 358-361 

ROSS,  ROBERT : 

Residence,  &c.    Is  a  Republican,  but  has  voted  with  the  Democrats  since 

1876 361,362 

Colored  Democratic  clubs:  thinks  there  were  700  or  800  members 362 

The  meeting  of  October  12  ;  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  colored  men 

in  the  county  wore  red  shirts 363,  364 

Witness  gives  the  name  of  one  colored  man  who  voted  the  Democratic 

ticket 364,365 

Can  name  but  five  colored  men  belonging  to  Democratic  clubs 366,  367 

General  ignorance  and  self-contradiction  of  the  witness 367-371 

EDWARDS,  JULIUS  (colored) : 

Residence,  &c.     Has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  since  1876 371 

Is  a  member  of  a  Democratic  club  of  200  colored  men 37 1 

Thinks  there  were  1,500  members  of  colored  Democratic  clubs  in  the 

county  371 

The  election.     Has  been  abused  for  being  a  Democrat,  «S:c 372-373 

The  club  has  a  United  States  flag  in  its  room 373 

Cross-examination:  Can  name  only  tive  men  who  attended  the  colored 

Democratic  club 373 

The  meeting  of  October  12;  there  were  1,400  or  1,500  colored  men  in  the 

Democratic  procession 374 

Witness  on  intimidation.    Some  colored  women  are  Democrats .  374, 375, 376,  377,  378 

BROOKS,  MATTHEW: 

Residence,  & c.     Has  been  a  Democrat  since  1874 379 

Belongs  to  a  Democratic  club.     It  has  a  L^uited  States  flag  over  its  meet- 
ing    379 

A  good  many  belong  to  the  club ;  other  clubs  in  the  county 379 

Saw  the  meeting  of  October  12;  there  were  a  good  many  colored  Demo- 
crats there .' 330 

Lee's  sister  and  another  girl  tore  his  red  shirt  "span  off" 380, 3«1 

Does  not  know  that  the  Sag  used  by  his  club  is  the  United  States  flag. ..  382 

SOUDER,  A.  W. : 

Residence,  & c.     Is  mayor  of  Sumter  and  a  Democrat 383 

The  Sumter  Democratic  club  flies  the  United  States  tlag  over  its  liead- 

quaiters 383 

Wa.s  sick  October  12  ;  the  Democratic  piocession  was  peaceable  and  quiet  383 

The  Democratic  club  uniformed  itself  in  red  shirts 384 

Lee's  character:  "If  he  undertakes  to  do  anything  he  carries  it  out  at 

all  hazards" 384,385 

Cross-examination:  He  is  obnoxiou.s,  from  general  repute 385 

Witness  asked  Lee  to  run  for  Congress;  voted  for  Lee  if  he  voted  at  all.  385 

He  does  not  allow  any  one  to  frighten  him  or  elljow  him  off 385 

W.  E.  Johnson  was  Republican  leader;  the  Democrats  hated  him 386 
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Leo  was  a  bolter  when  witness  snpix^rted  him 386 

Tlie  animus  af;ainst  Lee  is  hecaiise  he  makes  violent  si)eeeheson  tlie  stump.  387 

'I'he  Deiiiociats  called  tlie  l\e]nil)li(  ans  thieves  a  <;■(>( xl  deal 387 

Kedireet :  Demoeiats  ltr(nij;ht  forward roljhery  at  the  iState  legislature,  &c.  387,  388 
Never  heanl  a  Kei)nl)ii(an  sjjeaker  say  that  if  the  Democrats  won  they 

would  put  the  negroes  hack  into  slavery,  »!tc 388,389 

SINGLETON,  WILLIAM  M.: 

Residence,  A-e. ;  was  United  States  supervisor  at  Swimming  I'ens  precinct.  390 

The  election;  was  not  allowed  to  p»'rform  his  duties 390 

The  eouut  ;  whole  blocks  of  tissue  tickets  turned  up 390 

More  Republican  than  Democratic  tickets  drawn  from  the  box ;  witness 

refused  to  sign  the  returns 390,391 

The  nu-eting  at  Sumter,  October  12;  saw  the  cannon  paraded  through  the 

town  :  the  alarm-l)ell  rung 391 

Heard  the  shots  that  were  tired  at  Sjiears 392 

C'ross-oxamimition:  How  the  liox  was  stutfed  and  the  count  maile 392-394 

The  cannon  was  not  the  little  iron  cannon  that  belonged  in  Sumter 394 

STAGERS,  .1.  A. : 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Gourdiru's  precinct;  the  election 395 

WILLIA^rSBURG  COUXTY. 
PINCKNEY,  E.  M.  : 

Residence,  &c. :  is  a  Republican  and  a  Methodist  minister 399 

"  Red  Shirt"  comi)anies  organized  ;  their  uniform  and  arms 399 

The  Republican  meeting  at  White  Oak;  armed  Democrats  demand  "time".  400 

Mr.  Swails  cai)tured  by  armed  Democrats;  his  rescue;  Boston  Hanna  shot.  400 

Swails  ordered  to  leave  the  county ;  he  left 400,  401 

The  election;  United  States  Supervisor  Hanna  refused  admi.ssiou  to  tlie 

polls 401-407 

The  armed  crowd  from  Graham's  Cross-Roads;  the  suj)ervisor  assaulted 

and  the  box  stufted 402-407 

Aimed  men  hunt  for  the  witness;  his  grave  dug;  the  mock  funeral 402,403 

Arrested  in  Charleston  for  perjury  in  Swails'  case  and  carried  back  to 

Williamsburg .' 403,404-408 

Committed  to  jail  without  examination;  how  be  was  released 404,405 

AVitness  assaulted  and  beaten  for  publishing  an  article  regarding  these 

outrages  in  the  ])apers 405-410 

No  justice  in  Democratic  State  courts  for  Republicans 405 

Life  was  threatened  while  at  court  in  Columbia 406 

Status  of  the  armed  Democratic  ( lubs 406 

Republicans  were  not  allowed  to  vote 408 

HANNA,  S.  S. : 

Residence,  &c. ;  is  a  Republican;  Avas  United  States  supervisor  at  Kings- 
tree  precinct 411 

Arrived  at  the  jioll  at  5  a.  m. ;  was  told  that  it  had  been  open  for  an  hour.  411,  413 
Was  not  allowed  to  cuter  the  jiolling-room;  could  not  perforin  his  duties.  412 

Driven  from  tlie  polls  by  armed  men;  they  vote ..  412 

"Thevsaid  they  intended  to  carrv  that  precinct  no  matter  how  fidks 

voted" \ .' 412 

The  count.     The  Democrats  had  26  majority.     Usually  gives  300  to  400  413 

Republican 413 

More  Republican.^  during  the  campaign  than  ever  before 413 

Rei)ublican  meeting  at  White  Oaks  prevented.     Swails  aiTested  bv  the 

rirte-club 1 413,414 

Swails  carried  to  Kingstree.     Escaped  into  the  court-house.     Hanna  shot  414 
Witness  was  arrested  after  election  for  perjury  in  making  atlidavits  regard- 
ing the  election '. 414,415,416 

Witiies,s's  father  (Hanna)  was  shot  by  Dr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Davis 416 

PENDEGRA.ST,  .TOHX  H. : 

Was  dei)uty  United  States  marshal  at  Kingstree  election  day 416,417 

Larger  Rei)ublican  vote  at  Kingstree  than  ever  before 417 

Republicans  tolil  that  they  would  "  catch  it  "  before  sundown 417 

Ritle-clnb  comes  in  on  the  railway  train  about  .sundown 417,  41S 
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PENDEGRAST,  JOHN  H.— Continued. 

"Witness  and  United  States  Supervisor  Hauua  beaten  and  driven  from  the 

polls 418 

The  ritie-club  votes.     "We  put  Graham's  Cross-Roads  through,  aud  now 

we  will  ])ut  Kingstree  through  " 418 

Sent  a  letter  to  Swails  at  Washington.     Arrested  for  libel 419 

Witness  threatened.     Colored  ])eop]e  had  no  arms  election  day 419 

All  the  liring  was  done  ' '  by  that  liy rd  crowd  "  420 

Cross-examination  regarding  the  ehallengiug  of  voters 421 ,  422 

WILSON,  H.  W.  G. : 

Residence,  &e.     Was  chainuan  of  a  Republican  club 422 

Was  United  States  .supervisor  of  election  at  Indian  Town  precinct 422 

Was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  room  Avhere  the  l)ox  ssas  during  the  voting  423,  425 
How  the  votes  were  counted 423 

MAURICE,  S.  W. : 

Residence,  &c.     Is  Democratic  State  senator 426 

Does  not  remember  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  during  the  camiiaign 426 

Large  numliers  of  colored  Democrats  in  the  county 426, 427 

Knows  one  man  who  was  turned  out  of  church  for  voting  Democratic  ticket  427 

Republicans  always  elected  county  ticket  up  to  last  election 427 

Swails'  character  was  bad.     Bad  character  of  Reimblican  olficials  ...  427,  428, 429 

No  opposition  to  division  of  time  until  1876 428 

Does  not  know,  only  heard,  that  150  to  200  colored  men  belonged  to  Dem- 
ocratic clubs 429,430,431 

The  man  was  not  turned  out  of  church  for  voting  Democratic  ticket,  but 

for  not  voting  at  all 430,432 

Democrats  scale  the  county  debt.     The  taxes,  &c 432,  433,  434 

Does  not  know  that  a  dollar  of  the  school-fund  was  ever  misappropriated  434 

AVhy  Swails  was  unpopular.   Why  he  resigned  from  the  State  sen  ate  435,  436, 437,  438 
The  Democratic  meeting  that  sent  the  committee  to  order  Swails  to  leave 

the  county 438,439,440 

Witness  thinks  there  are  1,700  Democrats  to  2,400  Republican  votes  in  the 

county 440, 441 

Swails  brought  into  town  by  red-shirts.     He  escapes  into  the  court-house. 

A  colored  man  shot 442,  443 

The  immunity  granted  to  Swails  by  Governor  Hampton 445 

Has  heard  that  Governor  Hampton  has  been  accused  of  fraud 445,  446 

ARMS,  G.  W. : 

Residence,  <fcc.     Was  deputy  sheriff  and  manager  of  elections 448 

Arrested  Pinckney  in  Charleston.     Why  he  was  brought  back  bv  the  way 

of  Columbia..-, ". ".   448,449 

Was  manager  at  King's  Tree  ijoll.     The  L^nited  States  supervisor  did  not 

come  until  polls  had  been  open  two  hours 449 

The  election  "  was  fair."    Tickets  and  poll-list  corresponded  exactly 449 

Was  also  deputy  chief  constable.     Why  Pinckney  Avas  arrested 450 

The  managers  were  all  Democrats.     The  Democratic  majority 450,  451 

HIRSCH,  M.  J. : 

Residence,  &c.     Is  solicitor,  or  prosecuting  officer,  for  the  third  district  of 

the  State 4.52 

Was  a  Republican  until  a  month  or  two  after  the  campaign  of  1876 4.52 

Republican  uuijority  was  600  to  700.     Evidence  of  a  change  in  1878 452,  453 

Corrupt  character  of  Swails  and  other  Republican  officials 454 

The  campaign  was  orderly  and  the  election  peaceable 454 

Colored  Democrats  intimidated.     A  minister  ejected  fi'om  the  church  be- 
cause he  would  not  support  the  Republican  ticket 454 

Criminal  calendar  smaller  under  Democratic  rule 454 

Swails  was  not  arrested  bv  the  Red  Shir-ts.     He  agreed  to  go  with  them, 

&c ' 455,457,458 

Swails  was  only  advised  to  leave 455 

Was  associate  editor  of  Swails's  paijer  7  or  8  years.     Was  his  law  partner 

2  or  3  years 4.56 

Their  business  connection  ceased  in  1877 456 

Democratic  majority  in  '78  was  700  or  800.     The  Republican  majority  in 

'76  was  600  to  700 459 

Witness's  opinion  of  party  differences.     Swails  and  bribery 459,  460-462,  463 

More  about  Swails  and  his  escort.     No  investigation  into  the  shooting 
case 460,461 
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HEYWERD,  JOHN  S.  : 

Residi'iicf.  Arc - 463 

Is  editor  of  a  Dciiioiiatic  pa})!-!'.    Swails's  threats  agiiinst  tlie  Democrats.  464 

Was  at  the  Wliite  (.)ak  iiioetiiig.     Keiniblicaiis  refused  to  divich- time 464 

Tenor  of  Swails's  speech.     It  was  not  violent,  but  calculated  to  do  a  great 

deal  of  liarm 464,  465 

Cross-examination.     The  witness  don't  know 465,  466,  467 

ErPS,  JACK  (colored): 

Residence,  Arc.     Is  a  Free-Will  Baptist  preacher 467 

Is  a  Republican.     AVliy  he  did  not  vote 46)^ 

How  the  conj^n-fiation  treated  him  because  he  did  uot  vote 40S 

Wiu*  assistant  jiastor  to  his  uncle,  the  rej^ular  preacher 4()i) 

They  have  hurt  only  his  feelinffs,  »S:c.     Talks  inuuersion 470,  471 

Only  three  families  in  his  conyregatiou.     He  dou't  ask  any  jiay 47 1 

CHANDLER,  J.  B. : 

Resideiue,  &c.    Worked  for  the  Democrats  at  Cedar  Swamp  precinct 472 

Ctdored  Re]»ublicans  try  to  ))reveut  Democrats  from  voting 472 

AVitness  jtut  the  count  thron^ii  by  ciglit  o'clock 472,473 

Xegro«'s  lu-iug  their  muskets  from  the  swamps.     Their  attempt  to  capture 

the  box.     About  a  dozeu  white  there 473 

Cross-examination.     There  was  an  excess  of  50  votes  found  iu  the  box 473 

Republicans  had  on  count  219;  the  Democrats  had  247 474 

Never  before  had  a  total  vote  much  iu  excess  of  300;  Republican  majority 

usually  from  100  to  200 474 

How  the  excess  of  the  votes  in  the  box  occurred 474 

Probably  100  white  meu  voted ;  knows  12  or  15  colored  Democrats  that 

voted 47.5 

How  the   white  military  company  happened  to  be   present  when   the 

negroes  came  out  of  the  swamp 476 

Witness's  account  of  his  poll-list  And  count 476,477,478 

MONTGOMERY,  A.  J.: 

Residence.  &c. ;  was  United  States  supervisor  at  Green's  precinct  479 

Arrived  at  the  polls  a  little  late ;  was  refused  a  list  of  the  meu  who  had 

already  voted 479 

"I  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  kindness  shown  in  politics 

here'..'. 479 

Was  uot  allowed  inside  the  inclosnre;  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  count.  479 

Was  told  that  the  Democrats  had  155  and  the  Republicans  132  votes 480 

About  50  men  came  from  Graham's  Cross-Road ;  "  Could  uot  tell  what  was 

going  on  uu)re  than  a  man  iu  I^urope" 480 

How  the  White  Oak  and  other  Republican  meetings  were  disturbed 480,  481 

How  Swails  was  arrested  and  Hanna  .shot 481 

Cross-examination  by  Senator  McDouald 481,  482 

GEOEGETOWX  COUXTY. 

HERRIOTT,  GEORGE: 

Residence,  Arc  ;  was  L^uited  States  supervisor  at  Chawpee  precinct 487 

Election  iiniet ;  11(7  votes  cast.     Democrats,  15  ;  Republicans.  lf^2 487 

Before  the  polls  o])ened  the  managers  said  they  were  (|ualilied;  after  they 

closed  tin  y  said  they  were  not 487 

Box  thrown  out ;  managers  all  Democrats 487 

Three  other  boxes  giving  large  Republican  majorities  also  thrown  out...  487 

How  the  county  was  ma<le  to  give  a  Democratic  majority 488' 

Republicans  more  s(did  than  ever  before 488 

COLLINS,  J.  E.: 

Residence,  &c 488' 

The  votes  of  five  precincts  thrown  out;  the  managers  were  not  qualified.  488,  48^ 

OE^VX'GEBUKG  C0U:J^TY. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM  R. : 

Residence.  A:  c.     Was  Fnited  States  supervisor  at  Orangeburg 493 

The  count  ;  324  votes  in  excess;  tissue  tickets  iu  the  box.    Sample  placed 

in  evidence.    Democratic  majority 372,  493,  494 

Majority  of  tickets  cbawn  were  Republican;  no  tissue  tickets  drawn....  494 
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WEBSTER,  Mr.  : 

Residence,  «&.c.    Was  Republican  candidate  for  county  commissioner 495 

Governor  Hampton  promised  to  appoint  a  Republican  commissioner.    He 

did  not  do  it   49."> 

Tone  of  tlie  Democratic  press.     Witness  and  Senator  Duncan  arrested.. .  494,  495 
How  bail  bonds  were  refused  and  the  prisoners  sent  to  jail.     Released  at 

last 496,497 

The  United  States  marshal   arrested  under  a  decision  of  Judge  Mackey. 

The  decisi(m.     "  The  ri>;'its  of  the   State,"  &c 497 

The  Republicans  demoralized.     The  tissue  ticket.     How  it  was  done 497,498 

The  United  States  marshal  demanded  to  see  the  count.     Arrested  and  ta- 
ken to  jail,  &c 498 

How  Republicans  were  indicted  and  arrested  for  conspiracy  after  the  elec- 
tion    498,499 

Republicans  never  more  united  and  determined  than  at  last  election 499 

The  i)arty  vote  of  tlie  comity.     ^I:nia<j,ers  all  Democrats 499,500 

In  Ibrmer  elections  Rei)ublicans  always  appointed  Democratic  managers  500 
Declines  to  give  name  of  Democrat  who  warned  him  about  the  tissue  bal- 
lots           501 

Is  under  indictment  in  the  State  court,  &e 501,  ^02 

KITT,  SAMUEL: 

Residence,  «&c.     Was  Deputy  United  States  marshal  at  Orangeburg 502 

Witness  and  two  others  arrested.     Released  on  promise  not  to  interfere  at 

the  polls 502,503 

Return  to  the  polls.     Republicans  not  allowed  to  vote.     Was  assaulted..  503 

Demanded  to  see  the  count.     Assaulted,  beaten,  and  carried  away  to  the 

court-house.     Is  under  indictment  for  conspiracy 503,  .504 

Assaulted  after  the  election.     Dare  not  return  to  Orangeburg 504 

Men  turned  out  of  work  because  they  are  Republicans 504,505 

Was  never  charged  with  or  arrested  ifor  miu-der 505,  506 

MAYS,  J.  J.: 

Residence,  &c.     Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Ellsuer  precinct 506,  507 

There  were  77  more  votes  in  the  box  than  names  on  the  poll-list 506 

Republicau  ballots  drawn  and  destroyed.     Could  draw  a  Republican  ticket 

every  time  by  the  feeling 506,507 

Saw  tickets  after  they  were  drawn  and  torn  up.     Knew  they  were  Repub- 
licau   507,508 

Why  witness  signed  the  returns 508 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN  L.  : 

Residence,  &c.    Was  United  States  supervisor 508 

The  election.    An  excess  of  287  tickets  in  the  box 508 

More  Republican  than  Democratic  tickets  drawn 509 

Of  824  voters,  680  were  Republican 509 

They  said  O'Connor  had  392  and  Mackey  432  ;  Republicans  more  united 

than  ever 509 

Knows  more  white  Republicans  than  colored  Democrats 510 

BYAS,  BENJAMIN : 

Residence,  profession,  &c.     Was  a  Republican 510 

Has  heard  threats.    If  a  negro  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  "  He  ought  to 

be  dead" 510 

Politics  with  him  has  been  "what  we  may  call  anomalous " 51 1 

Charles  Sassporter  wliipped  by  colored  men  for  giving  out  red  shirts 511 

Does  not  know  of  a  single  colored  man  in  Orangeburg  being  hurt  on  ac- 
count of  politics 512 

Cross-examination:  WasRepublicanmemberof  the  legislature.    Gives  his 

account  of  his  share  in  the  fraudulent  furniture  bill 512,  513,  514 

History  of  his  attemi>t  to  cowhide  a  newspaper  reporter.     Runs.     Is  shot 

"behind" 513,514 

Ceased  to  be  a  Republican  in  1873.     Was  Independent  candidate  for  State 

senate  in  '73,  and  beaten 515,516 

CANNON,  JAMES  J.  : 

Residence,  &c.     Is  town  marshal  at  Orangeburg 517 

Gave  tissue  tickets  to  colored  ])eo])le  election  day.     Saw  them  vote  them.  517,519 
There  are  several  colored  Democratic  clubs  in  that  vicinity 517, 518 
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THOMPSON,  PRESTON  M.  E  : 

Rcsidencf,  Af.     Was  Ignited  States  drputy  marslial,  \\  ;inl  1,  Colniiiliia..  523 

Saw  tlicm  lix  tin-  tissue  liallnts.     Arrested  l>y  Deiiioerats 523,  524,  525 

(-iavu  bail,  and  returned  to  the  |)i>ll.s.     Saw  voters  '•  jjulled  and  hauled"..  524 

*'  Did  not  see  a  man  vote  one  of  those  little  tickets  at  all  " 524 

The  count.     ''  I  wa.s  sick  when  I  saw  those  tissue  haUots" 524 

They  called  the  tickets  "Little  Haniiitons" 525 

WILSON,  RICHARD: 

Residence,  &c.     Was  United  States  .supervisor  at  Camp  Ground  precinct.  526 

The  baUot-box  in  a  pen.     The  count 526 

340  names  on  the  poll-list ;  750  tickets  in  the  box.    About  200  little  blue 

tissue  tickets 526,527 

All  the  Keiiublican  votes  drawn  out  but  f^.     Less  than  80  Democrats  voted.  526,  527 

"The  Repiibliciins  were  tlie  strongest  I  ever  saw  them" 527 

Cro.ss-examinatiou  bv  Senator  McDonald:  Climbed  over  to  gi't  into  the 

pen '. 527,528 

Redirect :  Supervisor's  and  mauagers'  poll-lists  agreed 528 

SHELDON,  NICHOLAS  A. : 

Residence,  &c.     Was  United  States  supervisor  at  ward  1,  Columbia ...  529 

The  election;  the  United  States  deputy  marslial  arrested  and  taken  off..  529 
The   count.     Supervi.soi''s  poll-list   shoAved   540   voters;    managers',  610; 

245  more  tickets  in  box  than  managers'  list  called  for 530 

How  Re)iubliean  ballots  were  drawn  out  of  the  box 530 

Democrats  had  70  majority;  managers  all  Democrats 530 

Cross-examination:  Saw  everv  vote  go  into  the  box.     Kept  a  correct  list 

of  voters '. 531,532 

EDWARDS,  BENSON: 

Residence.  &c.     Was  United  States  supervi.sor  at  ward  3,  Columbia 532 

The  election.     The  count ;  799  names  on  Democratic  poll-list ;  875  ballots 

in  the  box 533,-534 

How  70  Re]>ublican  and  6  Democratic  tickets  were  drawn 534 

The  Republieans  had  212  votes  on  count  and  the  Democrats  582 534 

The  sui»ervi.sor's  list  had  only  about  525  names  on  it 534 

CURTIS,  A.  W. : 

Residence,  Ac.     Was  Republican  candidate  for  re-election  to  tlie  legis- 
lature   535 

The  election.     The  managers  at  ward  2  stirred  up  the  box  with  a  wire. ..  535 

When  he  saw  the  tissue  tickets  he  gave  up  the  matter 535,  536 

Democratic  majority  in  the  county  was  returned  at  2,812 536 

They  had  more  majority  than  they  really  had  voters 536-539 

The  Democrats  justified  tlieir  frauds 537 

There  was  no  interference  with  voters ;  the  mauagers  were  all  Democrats  538 

Republicans  always  allowed  Democrats  a  manager 538 

Cross-examination  by  Senator  McDonald 538,539,540 

WALLACE,  DICK  (colored): 

Residence,  &c.     Is  a  Democrat 540 

Belonged  to  a  Democratic  club,  &c.     Between  300  and  400  colored  men 

in  Democratic  clubs  in  Columbia 540,541 

The  election  was  quiet.     Saw  no  tissue  ballots 541 

How  he  was  threatened  by  Republicans,  and  how  he  "([ualified"  their 

minds,  &  c 541 

Cross-examination  by  Senator  Cameron 541,542,  543 

BATIE,  COLE>L\N  (colored): 

Residence,  &c.     AVas  president  of  a  Democratic  club 543 

Had  40  men  emolled.     A  colored  club  in  each  ward 543 

Republican  threats;    "the   Democratic  niggers  ought   to    be   hung   and 

burned  to  death" 544 

It  is  counnon  for  Democratic  processions  to  display  the  United  States 

flag .544 

Cross-examination:  How  the  red  shirts  and  hall  was  furni.shed 545 

Witne.s.s's  club  is  the  only  Democratic  club  in  the  city  that  he  knows  of..  545 
A  man  working  at  the  State-house  refused  to  wear  a  red  shirt ;  he  was  dis- 
charged next  day 545 
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LUDWIG,  PAUL : 

Kesideiice,  &c.  ;  is  a  Democrat 547 

Was  clialleuger  at  ward  one ;   arrested  the  Uuited  States  deputy  mar- 

slial 547 

The  election  was  quiet ;  went  to  Sumter  with  the  two  cannon 547,  548 

Was  ordnance-sergeant  of  the  company  ;  loack'd  the  gun  with  nails 548. 

Loaded  the  gun  after  it  was  brought  to  the  court-house 549 

The  wliitcs  Iiad  forty  arms  there ;  it  was  reported  that  colored  men  were 

coming  to  take  them 549 

Tissue  ballots  were  exposed  openly  all  day 550,  551 

LEE,  JOHN  (colored) : 

Residence,  nativity,  &c.  ;  always  been  a  Democrat 551 

Stumped  for  Hampton ;  organized  Democratic  clubs 551 

Is  threatened  by  Jtepublicans ;  some  said  he  ought  to  be  hung 551 

Three  or  four  hundred  colored  men  in  the  county  belong  to  Democratic 

clubs ', 552 

Was  at  Sumter  October  12 ;  Coghlan's  threats  and  insulting  remarks,  &c.  552 

The  election  ;  handed  out  tickets  at  ward  one  all  day 552,  553 

A  great  many  colored  men  voted  Democratic  ticket 553 

Belonged  to  colored  club  with  Coleman,  Beattie  and  others ;  it  had  three 

hundred  to  four  hundred  members 553 

Saw  colored  men  vote  the  tissue  tickets 554 

Went  to  Sumter  to  organize  a  club  ;  did  not ;  "  coloj'ed  men  were  all  Radi- 
cals tliere  " 554 

His  life  was  threatened  in  Sumter ;  was  there  two  Aveeks ;  Democrats 

paid  his  expenses 554, 555,  556 

Cannot  name  colored  Democrats 555 

Is  janitor  at  the  State-house  ;  the  blacks  began  the  trouble  at  Sumter.. .  555,556 
Their  whooi)ing  and  yelling ;  no  one  followed  them  ;  ilid  not  see  any  can- 
non   556 

Saw  white  men  have  guns  and  rifles  ;  saw  three  or  four  colored  men  with 

shot-guns 556,  557 

Saw  a  cannon  in  front  of  the  court-house  door 557 

Swears  that  Coghlan  called  Hampton  a  dog  and  his  surrounders  a  tail, 
&c 559,560 

TAYLOR,  JAMES  (colored) : 

Residence,  &c.  ;  joined  the  Democrats  in  1876 560 

Belonged  to  Beattie's  club  ;  voted  at  ward  four  poll 560 

Looked  as  though  as  many  colored  men  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  as 

the  Republican 561 

Was  assaulted  by  Republicans ;  life  thi-eatened ;  beaten ;  red  shirt  torn 

off  and  gun  taken 561 

Cyrus  Johnson  assaulted  him  ;  drew  a  knife  on  him,  &c 561 

Did  not  see  any  tissue  ballots  to  know  tht^m 562 

Don't  know  how  many  men  belonged  to  Beattie's  club 562 

MINOR,  JAMES  (colored): 

Residence,  &c.     Is  a  Democrat 562 

All  the  colored  Democrats  in  Richland  County  joined  in  with  the  white 

men 562 

Formed  a  colored  club  in  Greenville.     It  had  150  members 552,  563 

Not  so  many  colored  Democrats  as  in  1876 563 

About  250  colored  Democrats  in  Greenville  County  this  year  (1878) .563 

Not  more  than  25  of  the  Greenville  club  voted  Democratic 563,  .564 

' '  Me  and  General  Wade  Hamptou  commenced  in  1876 " 564 

Is  one  of  the  attachees  of  the  State  senate ;  "I  clean  up " 565 

Considers  himself  "a  first-class,  high-toned  colored  gentleman,  sir" 565 

Was  shot  because  he  was  a  colored  Democrat 565 

JOHNSON,  ANDREW  (colored): 

Residence,  &c.     Voted  Democratic  ticket 565,  566 

Life  threatened  bj'  colored  men  and  women.     They  fight  his  children 566,  567 

Is  protected  by  the  police.     "She  struck  me;  she  looked  as  if  she  would 

take  my  life" 567,568 

LOGAN,  H.  H. : 

Residence,  &.c.     AVas  United  States  supervisor  at  Hopkins  precinct 569 

The  election.     Supervisor's  and  managers'  lists  tallied  exactly 569,  570 
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LOGAN,  n.  IL— ContiniuHl.  """' 

There  ■were  4'M')  iiaincs  on  the  lists  and  (i').")  liallnts  in  tlie  hox r)70 

In  drawing  "ili),  at  k-ast  17;')  Kepnliliean  liaihits  were  taken  ont 570 

Denioerats  eonnted  :?4  majority.     Not  more  than  55  or  (JO  wliite  inni  in 

that  jireeinct 570,  571 

Not  more  than  l?()  (•oh)red  Democrats  voted  that  day 571 

Only  one  kind  of  Jveimlilican  ticket  nscd 571 

On  opening  a  large  ticket  the  small  tissne  tickets  would  fall  out 57"2 

SIMMS,  L.  H. : 

Residence,  &c.     Was  I'nited  States  supervisor  at  Gadsden  precinct 572 

ilanagers  would  not  allow  him  to  examine  the  box  at  the  oiieuingof  the 

poll 572 

The  election  was  qniet.     The  lists  tallied  at  (584  names 572 

Found  l,0"i()  hallots  in  the  box;  hundreds  of  tissue  ballots 572 

'•After  the  drawing  they  gave  the  l\c])ublicans  245  votes'' 572 

The  K<'iiublicans  vote<l  not  less  than  520  votes 572-574 

Sometimes  you  would  find  10  little  blue  tissue  tickets  folded  in  one  big 

one 573 

By  the  tissue  ticket  a  Rei)ublican  majority  of  350  was  changed  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic maj<nity  of  194 573 

"Whites  did  not  cast  more  than  100  votes.     Colored  men  generally  voted 

Kci»u  1)1  lean 573 

The  marshal  charged  the  manager  with  stuHing  the  box 574 

The  manager  I'efused  to  open  tlie  box  for  the  marehal 574, 575 

HAMPTON,  R.  P.: 

Residence,  &  c.     Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Acton  precinct .575 

The  election  ]>assed  off  (!|uietly.     Saw  two  l)lue  tissue  tickets  votetl 575, 57ti 

How  the  counting  was  done.     1.56  ballots  in  excess.  ....  , 576,577,578 

147  Re])ublican  and  9  Democratic  l)allots  drawn 577 

Republicans  had  280,  and  the  Democrats  230 577 

Not  more  than  100  Democratic  votes  were  polled 577 

Cross-examinaticm  by  Senator  Randoli)li 578,  579 

KEESHAW  COUNTY. 

BLAIR,  R.  E. : 

Residence,  Ac.  ;  was  Ignited  States  .supervisor  at  Market  Hall  precinct  ..  583 
Was  not  allowed  to  keep  a  poll-list.     Republicans  were  not  allowed  to 

reach  the  polls 583,584,585,588 

The  count.     Democratic  732,  Re])ublican  .59 584 

Re]tublicans  were  allowed  120  votes  where  they  had  2,000  the  election  be- 
fore   ". 585 

Cro8.s-examination  regarding  the  obstruction  at  the  polls 585,586,587 

Democrats  fornuul  around  the  polls.     AVhen  the  Republicans  went  away 

they  broke  up , '.  588 

Recalled:  Saw  no  ti.ssue  tickets  until  after  the  box  was  opened;  there 

were  about  200 589 

JOHNSON,  J.  H. : 

Residence,  ifcc.     Was  United  States  supei'visor  at  Court-hou.se  precinct  ..  589 
Was  not  allowed  to  keep  a  poll-list.     How  the  Democrats  obstructed  the 

polls 589,590 

Nearly  every  Republ  ican  had  left  by  2  p.  ni 590 

The  count :  About  100  or  more  ti.ssue  tickets  in  the  box 590,  .591 

There  were  8H0  votes  counted  ;  the  Republicans  were  allowed  63 590 

Saw  every  ticket ;  n(»  ti.ssue  ballots  were  voted 592 

TRAUTHAM,  W.  D. : 

Residence,  jirofe.ssion,  &c 592 

Is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  cfuinnittee 592 

Had  about  a  hundred  Democrats  take  po.s.session  of  each  jx)!!.     Why  he 

did  it 592,593 

Hundreds  of  negroes  armed  with  bludgeons,  «S:c.,  come  and  try  to  crowd 

the  Democrats ,593 

Had  the  polls  cleared  at  8.30  a.  m.  ;  ^^o  trouble  about  voting  after  that  ..  593,594 

Many  Iiei>ublicans  wotild  not  vote  when  they  could ,594 

One  leader  said  he  would  not  vote  for  Sl.OOO'. .594 

The  vote  of  the  county.     Received  ami  distributed  ti.ssue  ballots  openly.  594,595 
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CANTEY,  J.  M. : 

Eesidence,  &c.     Was  United  States  (Democratic)  supervisor  at  the  Court- 
house precinct 496 

General  Kennedy  explained  to  Supervisor  Johnson  that  he  was  not  to 

keep  a  list,  &c 596 

The  polls  crowded  with  Democrats  until  about  9  a.  ni.,  &c 596,597 

The  Eepublicans  called  off.     No  crowding  or  pushing  from  9  a.  m 597 

Witness  counted  the  votes  fairly 597 

SHANNON,  WILLIAM  H. : 

Eesidence,  &c. ;  was  United  States  supervisor  (Democratic)  at  Market- 
street  precinct 597 

There  was  rush  after  the  polls  opened  for  two  hours 598 

' '  After  ten  o'clock  the  polls  were  not  obstructed  in  any  way  "' 598 

There  was  as  much  crowding  by  one  i)arty  as  by  another 598 

'•  Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  perfectly  good  humor" 598 

The  count  ' '  was  conducted  in  perfect  fairness,  sir  " 598 

BAEXAVELL  COUXTY. 
NIX,  FEED.: 

Eesidence,  «fec. ;  was  chairman  Eepublican  county  executive  committee.  601 

Could  not  send  letters  through  the  post-office;  had  to  send  couriers 601 

Democratic  military  company  broke  up  Eepublican  meetings  at  Eed  Oak.  601 

No  Eepublican  meetings  allowed  in  the  county,  exce])t  at  Blackville f02 

How  the  Eepublican  meeting  of  Octol)er  1 1  was  broken  up 602 

Two  hundred  armed  and  mounted  Eed-Shirts  assault  the  speakers,  tire 

pistols,  &c 602,603 

How  General  Smalls  was  prevented  from  leaving  on  the  train 603 

The  election;  how  300  Eepuljlicans  were  prevented  from  voting 604 

The  colored  men  would  have  voted  the  Eepublican  ticket 605 

Eepublicans  arrested  for  perjury  for  giving  testimony  before  the  United 

States  commissioner 60.S 

RILEY,  WILLIAM : 

Eesidence,  &c. ;  is  a  Eepublican _ 605 

Was  president  of  a  club ;  taken  out  the  night  before  election  by  armed 

Democrats 60.5 

Stripped,  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  whipped 606, 6(t7 

Went  to  the  jiolls  with  the  club :  not  allowed  to  vote 606,  6(t7,  608 

Was  never  charged  with  any  crime 608, 609 

Witness  offers  to  show  the  committee  the  scars  caused  1)y  the  whipping..  6(9 

STEDMAN,  J. : 

Eesidence,  &c 610 

The  meeting  of  October  12.     Time  Avas  divided 610 

No  trouble  except  young  men  would  question  the  speaker 610,  611 

The  election.     No  colored  men  turned  away  from  the  polls.     Only  two 

men  not  allowed  to  vote 611,  612 

Cross-examination.    The  Eepublicans  had  called  the  meeting.    The  Dem- 
ocrats did  not  call  one 612,613 

MOSES,  THOMAS  H. : 

Eesidence,  &c 614 

Knows  the  colored  and  white  voters  of  the  county  jiretty  well 614 

Thinks  that  most  of  the  voters  are  Democrats.  .." ! 614,615,616 

Never  attended  a  Eepublican  meeting.     Thinks  the  people  voted  as  they 

Avish6d  to 615 

Was  a  school-teacher  and  never  talked  politics 616 

Manv  colored  men  said  thev  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  vote 

for  Smalls ^. 616 

Might  have  told  Nix  that  he  never  saw  more  than  15  or  20  at  the  colored 

Democratic  clul > 616 

Why  two  Eepublican  leaders  left  the  county 617 

GLASS,  M.  T.: 

Eesidence,  &c.     Was  intendant  (mayor)  of  Blackville 617 

Was  "  off  and  on  "  at  the  meeting  Octolter  11.    There  was  no  disturbance 
whatever 617 
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OLASS,  M.  T.— Coiitiiinod. 

TIic  Rfiiublicaii  tonvt'iitioii.     Tlio  general  feeling  was  averse  to  nnniiug 

a  ticket,  Ae 617,618 

Thinks  tliere  wero  more  than  1,000  Democratic  colored  voters  in  the 

connty 618,619 

Cross-examination.     No  reliable  eensns  of  the  eonnty  has  been  taken 619 

Feeling  of  the  Democrats  in  the  county  toward  colored  men 620 

Aoconnt  of  his  interview  with  Nix  after  the  October  11  meeting 621 

The  eonnty  went  Democratic  in  1876,  after  killing  50  or  6(1,  or  more,  col- 
ored men 622 

Samnel  C'oeiis  killed  in  l''^76.     Witness  Avas  shot  at,  «fec 622 

Knows  one  colored  Democratic  niiiiister.     "He  is  a  small  tish" 623,624 

HOPKINS,  CAROLINA: 

Kesidence,  &c.     Is  a  Rei)ubli(aii 625 

Voted  tlie  Republican  ticket  at  Helldock  jirecinet 625 

Is  conii»<dIed  to  tear  up  his  Kciiublican  tickets  in  the  morning.     Beaten 

and  driven  fr<im  the  polls 625,626,627 

I\ei)ublicaus  dare  not  vote.     Democrats  claimed  that  they  carried  the 
countv 627 


BEAUFORT  COUNTY. 

WHIPPER,  WILLIAM  J. : 

Residence,  &c.     Is  a  Kepnbliean 631 

Si>oke  twice  in  Hampton  County.     The  meeting  at  Brnnson 631,632 

Intimidation  bv  armed  "  red-shirt ers."     Same  condition  of  alfairs  at  Law- 

tonville  ....." 632,633 

Colored  men  rode  down  ;  others  knocked  down  with  gnns 633 

Cross-examination.     Armed  men  at  Brnnson  and  LawtouAille 634,  637 

Joint  discu.ssions  and  when  they  commenced 638 


COLLETON  COL^TY. 

MYEK.S,  WILLIAM  F.  : 

Residence,  Ac.     Is  a  Republican 641 

Republican  i-onvi-ntion  at  Waterbury;  Democratic  ritle  clnb  attended 641,642 

A  collision  avoided.     Arms  stored  in  a  lawyer's  office  the  night  before 642 

How  the  Democrats  changed  the  pcdliug  places  in  the  county 642,645 

The  election  at  Ravenels.     A  cracker-box  used  for  a  ballot-box 642 

The  box  stntied  so  full  it  was  thrown  out  altogether.     The  precinct  5  to  1 

Rei)ublican 642,643 

Did  not  see  any  tissue  tickets  until  they  began  to  count 64:i 

No  election  at  (irei'u  Poml  ]>recinct.     Most  of  the  voters  go  back  home..   643,644 

The  election  at  Jacksoulioro'.     The  box  stuffed  with  tissue  ballots 644 

The  count  manipulated  so  as  to  give  a  Democratic  majority 644 

The  fraudulent  ]>oll  of  Liuder's  Cross-Roads.     How  it  was  made 644 

It  returned  4<Ht  I)euiocratic  and  7  Republican  votes 645 

.No  such  place  in  the  county.     Democratic  county  chairman  knew  noth- 
ing of  it 645 

Real   Republican  vote  double  that  of  the  Democrats.     Democrats  had 

2,100  majority 645 

Cro.ss-exa  mi  nation  regarding  Linder's  CrossRoads,  &c 646,  647,  ()48 

The  election  managers  in  the  county  were  all  Democrats 648 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE  (colored): 

Risidenee,  iVc.     Was  a  I'nion  soldier 649 

Was  R<'|>ublican  challenger  at  Waterbury  election  day 649 

How  Republicans  were  ]ire\entcd  from  voting 649, 650, 651 

The  count.     1.')  tissue  tickets  in  one  big  Democratic  ticket 651 

Copy  of  tissue  tiiket  gixfu  in  evidence 651,6.")2 

How  274  Republican,  and  oidy  4  Democratic  tickets  were  drawn  out 6i>2 

How  the  I'uited  States  supervisors  affiliated  with  the  Democrats 652 

Senatctr  McDonald's  encounter  with  George  Washington  on  cross-exami- 
nation    653,654,655,656- 
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CHAVIS,  M.  D. : 

Rf'sidence,  profession,  & c 656 

Was  candidate  for  the  State  legislature.     Threats  by  Democrats  at  the 

Waterbnry  convention 057 

Was  at  Green  Poud.      No  election.      Counted  750  Republicans   on   the 

ground,  and  15  or  20  whites 657,658,660 

It  was  part  of  the  Democratic  plan.     So  was  Linder's  Cross-Roads 657 

The  colored  people  of  the  county  were  disposed  to  vote  the  Republican 

ticket '. 6.58 

Cross-examination.     Thinks  that  most  of  the  voters  at  Green  Pond  went 

home >, 660,661 

OROVER,  ROBERT: 

Residence,  &c 6'')1 

Was  Republican  challenger  at  .Jacksouburg  election  day 661 

The  count :  "If  seven  came  out  of  one,  what  in  the  devil  is  the  use  of  our 

counting?" • 601 

"I  saw  as  high  as  sixteen  in  one  ballot.     I  said,  'Jesus,  God  Almighty! 

There's  no  use  for  me  to  count'  " 661,662 

"  It  went  as  high  as  fifty-nine  in  one  ticket.     I  said,  '  Gracious  God !  I 

had  better  go  home  '" 662 

Over  190  Republican  ballots  drawn  out  and  destroyed.     Tissue  tickets  all 

counted 662,663 

FRAZIER,  E.  M. : 

Residence,  &c 663 

Was  I'nited  States  supervisor  at  George's  Station  election  day 663 

How  Democrats  prevented  Republicans  from  voting ^ 663, 664 

Supervisor's  list  showed  about  600  votes  polled ;  the  Democratic  list  975 ; 

and  there  were  1,020  votes  in  the  box 664 

They  drew  out  37  Republican  and  8  Democratic  ballots 664 

Tissue  tickets  all  counted.     Democrats  had  more  majority  than  voters...  604 

Cross-examination  :  One-half  of  the  Republicans  could  not  vote 365,  360 

HOWELL,  M.  P. : 

Residence,  profession,  &c —  607 

Acted  as  challenger  for  the  Democrats  at  Walterborough 607 

Demf)crats  feared  repeaters  from  other  counties  and  precincts 007 

The  election  was  quiet.     Everybody  had  voted  by  4  o'clock,  &c 668 

Found  230  tickets  in  excess.     They  were  drawn  out  by  a  blindfolded  man  668 

Everything  fair  and  legal.     Democrats  had  400  majority 668 

Dissatisfaction  among  Republicans.     Names  many  leading  Republicans 

who  supported  Democratic  ticket,  &c 669 

The  commander  of  the  regiment  (rifle-clubs)  did  not  know  of  Republican 

convention  when  he  ordered  his  comjtauies  to  assemble 669,670 

There  was  no  trouble.     Whites  and  blacks  got  drunk  together 670 

No  rifles  secreted  by  the  Democrats  in  the  town 670,671 

Don't  know  where  Linder's  Cross-Roads  is.     Managers  were  appointed  for 

that  poll.     It  is  a  Democratic  preciuct 671-678,  679 

Don't  know  the  poll  was  not  opened  at  Green  Pond,  &.c 671 

Did  not  swear  one  of  the  managers  in.     Had  no  authority  to  do  so 671 

Cross-examination :  Law  read  that  chairman  shall  swear  commissioners 

and  managers  in 672 

Republican  majority  in  Walterborough  usually  150  to  200 672 

County  politics:  Witness  tells  how  the  returns  were  canvasssed..673,  074,  675,  676 

The  board  appointed  none  but  Democratic  managers 070 

Saw  tissue  tickets  a  few  days  before  election;  where  they  came  fi'om 070,  677 

AVas  never  at  a  poll  before  where  the  excess  of  ballots  was  so  great 678 

Has  often  heard  that  more  than  one  tissue  liallot  could  be  voted  at  a  time.  680 

JOHNSON,  RICHARD  : 

Residence,  &C. ;  is  town  marshal  of  Somerville 681 

The  election  was  peaceable ;  saw  no  one  challenged  except  some  who  were 

t«o  young  to  vote 681 ,  082 

Saw  tissue  ballots  exposed  with  others  :  can't  tell  who  used  them 682 

Did  not  see  any  eft'ort  to  prevent  Repul)li(aus  from  voting,  &c 082 

Two  town  marshals — one  Democratic  and  one  Republican 083 

"The  other  man  was  a  Republican,  so  I  had  to  be  a  Democrat" 083 

If  the  other  man  had  been  a  Democrat  witness  would  have  been  a  Repub- 
lican    683 

Witness  gives  some  of  his  political  history 083, 684 
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HAMPTON  COUNTY. 

i'ago. 
BALLINUKK,  (iK()K(iK  : 

KesidtMuc,  »S:c. ;  was  at  Broiisun's  %\  licii  Mr.  \Vhii)i>er  made  his  speech...  687 

Thi'  iiifftitiji-  was  iK-accalili'   and   quiet;    one  white  luau  raised  a  little 

tr()iil)lf  ;  it  was  soon  over GfiT-tJOl 

Knows  Iviley  (William),  of  Barnwell  County;  his  bad  character 6H7,6bb,(>89 

h'ileys  liad  treatiiu'ut  of  some  orphan  children ; 688 

Thinks  that  most  of  the  coU)red  nien  at  Brons<Mi's  voted  the  Democratic 

ticket  689,691 

Witness  himself  "voted  a  coufusiou  ticket*' »>H9,69<) 

Heard  that  Kilcy  had  been  whipped  on  acciunit  of  tlie  or])han  childnMi..  690 

Worked  for  om-  fraition  of  the  Demtxratic  party  until  it  was  beat,  and 

then  worked  for  the  other 690 

Kiley  was  never  itulicted  or  prosecuted 691 

Names  six  men  who  voted  Democratic  ticket ;  could  name  more  if  he  had 

time  to  think ■-...  692,693 

Saw  Jcdin  liivers  after  he  was  shot  on  election  day ()93,  694 

The  shooting  had  nothinji  to  do  with  politics 694,  695 


MISSISSIPPI. 


THIin)  (ONdRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

DAVIS,  REUBEN: 

Residence  :  military,  political,  and  j)ersonal  record 699 

Was  Greenback  candidate  for  Congress  in  third  district 699 

History  of  the  canvass.     Was  iuterru]>ted  at  Toccopola 700 

Firing  and  yelliTig  at  the  meeting  at  Mayhew 700-701 

Was  not  allowed  to  speak  at  West  I'oint 701-702 

Was  hung  and  burned  in  ettigy —  703,708 

The  election  was  (juiet.     Wliy  witue.ss  thinks  he  was  counted  out 703,704,705 

Wanted  to  contest  the  election.     Could  get  no  one  to  take  the  testimony.  705 

Mr.  Burt  and  twenty-five  gentlemen  hunt  for  Captain  Vasaar 705,706 

Wants  it  understood  that  he  is  no  Radical.     Is  a  natural-born  Democrat.  706 

Is  out  of  the  Democratic  party  "  at  jjre.scnt  by  force" 706 

Democrats  now  in  )>ower  worse  than  the  Republicans  were 707 

Does  not  dread  ostracizing;  dreads  "much  more  the  assassin's  knife"  .. .  707 

Democrats  used  his  testimony  l)efore  the  Boutwell  committee  to  incite 

negroes  to  vote  against  him 707 

How  a  box  in  Monroe  Conntv  was  thrown  out 709 

Thinks  he  beat  C(donel  Muld'row  by  10,000  votes 710 

How  the  negroes  were  incited  .against  him 710-711 

"You  have  the  weakist  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  «fec 712 

VASSAR,  W.   H. : 

Re.sidenie,  nativity.  &c.     Was  an  Alcorn  man 712 

Supi>orted  the  (.ireenback  ticket.     Math'  some  litth'  talks 712 

The  camp.iign.     Tin-  Okolona  meeting.     Mr.  Davis  could  not  be  heard...  713 

The  West  I'oint  meeting.     Tht^  hunt  for  witness 713,714 

Mr.  Da  vis  could  not  make  his  si)eech  at  Mayhew 713 

Democrats  charged  that  witness's  speech  was  incendiary 714,716-717 

The  ineendiary  is  imt  in  evidence 715-716 

"Down  tliire  everything  is  called  'Radical'  that  is  not  Democratic" 717 

Parties  indicted  at  Oxford  "for  irregularities,  ballot  stutling,"  Ac 717 

Tone  of  the   Deiuocratic  press  toward  I'niteil  States  grand  juries,   and 

others 718-719 

'       The  habits  of  the  bulldozers  in  Mississippi 720-7  21 

"I  don't  think  the  Kepublicau  juirty  could  l)e  reorganized  iji  Mississippi  ".  721 

51  s  (' 
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Pajre. 
VA8SAK,  W.  H.— CoTitiinH'd. 

No  white  men  in  tlie  State  with  nerve  enoufih  to  atteiniit  to  organize  ami 

lead  the  nej^roes,  Ac 7'i'2, 7'S.^- 

Eh'ctiou  irret;iihiritii'.s.     Politieal  complexion  of  the  United  States  grand 

jury -". 72:?,  724-72.-. 

AVitness's  jiolitiral  ojunions  and  liistory 726,  727-72- 

U«Mi«'ral  character  of  the  nej:ro.  Affairs  civil  and  jiolitical  in  the 
State 72H,729.730,7;?K7:«,7:« 

FIELD,  J.  H. : 

Residence,  nativity,  «fcc. ;  is  a  Democrat 7:^3 

AVas  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  conniiittee 733 

AVanted  to  divide  time  with  Mr.  Davis,  the  opposition  candidate.     He 

refused 734 

Peaceable  meetings  at  West  Point  and  Mayhew 734 

There  was  no  pursnit  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Caledonia 735 

But  few  people  turned  out  to  hear  Mr.  Davis  in  Lowndes  County 735,736 

The  hanging  in  effigy,  «fcc.,  of  Mr.  Davis  was  a  personal  and  not  political 

atiair 736 

•    Tlie  yellow  fever  and  other  causes  caused  the  light  vote 73(),  7:>7 

No  one  was  prevented  from  voting 737 

"I  think  the  negro  is  not  inherently  and  essentially  bad  as  Mr.  Davis  rep- 
resents," &e 

Witness  defines  the  meaning  of  "Radical"  and  "incendiary"  as  used  in 

politics L~"^i  '^''~ 

General  decrease  in  taxation;  Colonel  Muldrow's  large  majority  due  to      ,1 
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